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PREFACE 


The present volume— Indian 6^/taAVj— pertains to the study of a region— 
South India — in all its perspectives. This is a volume of regional history. Regional 
history is an intensive and in-depth study of a region. Time and again, historians 
have stressed the need for regional histories. The term ‘region’ is generally 
taken to mean the modern linguistic states of India. But it is feared by some that 
regional history may foster regionalism as opposed to nationalism, and that it 
may affect the very concept of national history, ft should be borne in mind that 
the concept of a ‘nation’ so far as our country is concerned, was more theoretical 
than practical. In the sense in which a nation is generally understood to be, India 
was never a nation. But it has been one, all through the centuries, in spirit and 
thought. That certain basic concepts have held the different parts of the sub- 
continent into one entity is evident in the lives of the people of the country. It was 
only under the British rule, and thereafter when we became free, that India became, 
pHitically speaking, a nation. 

in classical Sanskrit literature of the earliest periods, we get an account of 
Bharatavarsha as a geographical and cultural entity. But therein we find names 
of other regions also like Anga, Vahga, Gurjara, Magadha, Andhra, Karnataka, 
etc., which were distinct zones. These are regions and they have their histories. 
Bach of them had evolved independently, but within the concept of a cultural 
unit. Setting aside the modern concept of linguistic states, if these different units 
are studied not merely from the point of political history but that of the develop- 
ment of their culture, art, literature, etc., we see that they have developed persona- 
lities of their own. 

The past few decades have witnessed the publication of a good many books 
on the history of India as a whole and we see in them the treatment of different 
regions being rather disproportionate. Whatever the reason be, the comprehensive 
all-India histories can hardly provide complete pictures of all regions. That the 
canvas of such works are too wide and the ready materials about all regions are a 
desideratum may be among the reasons for this. Still, even with regard to regions 
like Karnataka or Andhra, where there is no dearth of source-material, we do not 
have comprehensive histories. The source-materials are varied in nature and no 
single individual can handle all of them competently. Further, it is not only the 
dynastic or political history alone but the economic and social history of the 
region, its language, literature, arts, architecture, religions and philosophical 
thought and the like that have piayed their part in the development of its person- 
ality. Regional history thus becomes an independent study of a region in its 
entirety, to be understood in its geographical, administrative, political, linguistic 
and socio-cultural context. For such a study we need not only archaeologists and 
sociologists but specialists in a variety of other fields of study as well. Besides, 
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we also need the noa>specialist who could collect the source-materials and for 
that purpose has legs not easily tired to conduct field-work. Thus, regional history 
should be a multi-disciplinary approach towards the study of a region. 

So far as South India is concerned, it may be said that almost till the end of the 
first quarter of the present century. South Indian history did not receive due 
attention. Although as early as 189S, R. G. Bhandarkar and J. F. Fleet wrote 
The Early History of The Deccan and The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 
respectively, as parts of The Bombay Gazetteer, they were confined only to a part 
of South India. V. A. Smith’s Oxford History oj India, first published in 1919, 
had very little of South Indian history and its author lamented that ‘most historians 
of Ancient India have written as if the South did not exist.’ A small book of 1 14 
pages. The Ancient History of the Deccan, by Jouveau Dubreuil, originally in 
French and translated into English by Swaminatha Dikshitar, was restricted to 
the regions around the Vindhyas and had no concern with regions like Tamil- 
nSdu and KSrafa. The entire book is in the form of loose, disjointed articles. 
Against this background, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri’s A History of South India, first 
published in 1955, has carved out a place for itself and has met with no rival till 
now. This work deals with the entire south as a single unit. Professor Sastri 
handled the subject in a masterly i^ay. The titles he has given to the chapters, like 
‘Conflict of Three Empires,’ ‘Balance of Two Empires.’ ‘Age of Four Kingdoms,’ 
etc., indicate the characteristic of the periods he has dealt with. But the chiono- 
logical method adopted by him has made his narrative oftentimes unintelligible. 
Also the work deals more with political history than with other aspects. 

Way back in 1963-64, when Sirdar K. M. Panikkar was the Vicc-chanccllor 
of the University of Mysore, he felt that proper attention should be given to the 
study of South India as an entity and for that purpose, an inter-disciplinary 
course should be formulated. Unfortunately it did not materialise while he held 
office. But the idea had been injected and it took some more time to take concrete 
shape. It was in 1971 that an ad-hoc committee was constituted by the University to 
frame the regulations, syllabi and scheme of examination for the M. A. degree 
in South Indian Studies from 1971-72. This committee met and prepared a scheme 
of study wluch was quite comprehensive, including South Indian history, epigraphy, 
art and architecture, religion and philosophy, the four languages of the region— 
Kannada, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam— with a basic knowledge of their literatures 
and Dravidian linguistics. In March 1973 a full-fl^ged Board of Studies in South 
Indian Studies came to be constituted. The first batch of students with M. A. 
degree in South Indian Studies came out in 1972-73 and since then eleven more 
batches have followed. These students as also the teachers from dififerent depart- 
ments had often felt that there was no single volume wherein ail aspects of South 
Indian history, culture, languages, art and architecture had been dealt with. This 
was quite a lacuna. 

The late Dr. T. V. Mahalingam was one of the foremost histor&ns of our 
country. His contributions to the study of South Indian history, pajaeography, 
archaeology, architecture, polity, sodo-economlc history, etc., have be^n immense 
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and spectacular. He has been rightly considered a doyen of South Indian Studies. 
His association with the University of Mysore was longstanding and for more than 
three decades he served on the Boards ot Studies, of Appointments, of Examiners, 
etc. and was greatly responsible for framing the syllabus of the South Indian 
Studies course. He was a member of the Advisory Committee of the project of 
‘Revision and Reprint of Epigraphia Carmtica Volumes,’ and in that capacity 
made quite useful suggestions and offered invaluable guidance. About a decade 
ago, it was thought that this Professor of renown should be felicitated in a befitting 
manner and a volume of papers presented to him on the occasion. It then occurred 
to us that we should bring out a volume pertaining to South Indian Studies, 
covering all its aspects and thus fill the lacuna pointed out earlier. We approached 
a number of scholars in different fields with a request to contribute articles which 
would not only make for a basic volume for study by students but also a book of 
reference for others interested in South Indian Studies. 

Thanks to the quick and ready response from scholars on the wide-ranging 
subject of South Indian Studies, we could get adequate material for the volume 
we had planned. The volume has, in ail, 71 learned studies divided into seven 
sections — ^Archaeology and History, Epigraphy and Numismatics, Society: Inter- 
Architecture and Art, Religion and Philosophy, Language and Literature, 
and Folklore — besides a biographical sketch of Dr. Mahalingam. 

In keeping with our scheme of things, we solicited articles of around 2S pages 
of typescript in foolscap size. In quite a few cases where the length of articles 
was fai in excess of the stipulated limit, we could not but prune them, taking all 
possible care, of course, to retain the authors* points of view, logic, conclusions, 
style, etc. In some cases where the contributions received by us were too short 
for our purpose, we have discreetly incorporated into them considerable addi- 
tional material, solely with a view to adding to the usefulness of South Indian Studies. 
We are immensely grateful to all our contributors but for whose willing coopera- 
tion and understanding, our pian for the pi blication of this volume would not 
have materialised. While we have exercised our editorial prerogative with great 
caution and care, we seek the forgiveness of our esteemed authors for any 
inadvertent lapses on our part. 

We have earnestly endeavoured to make this volume a comprehensive 
reference compendium by including in it articles covering all aspects of South 
Indian Studies. We regret, however, that certain topics have been left out since 
the scholars who were to write on them could not send in their contributions. 

Sri M. Sathyanarayana Rao and his brothers of Geetha Book House, 
Mysore, have willingly come forward to undertake the publication of this volume. 
Words are insufficient to offer our thanks to them They have identified themselves 
with the planning, designing anu production of this volume right from the beginning, 
Messrs Sharada Press, Mangalore, have done a neat and elegant job of printing. 
Our young colleagues, Sri H. M. Nagaraja Rao, Sri K. Mohammed Shariff and 
Smt. Krishnaveni, Epigraphical Assistants in the Institute of Kannada Studies, 
University of Mysore, have shouldered the burden of checking the final type- 
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scripts, correcting proofs and preparing the Index. We are highly thankful to 
them for their help. 

This volume was planned to be a Felicitation Volume for Or. T. V. Maha* 
lingam. For inexplicable reasons there was delay in its publication. Meanwhile, 
Fate snatched him away from our midst. He passed away in Madras on March 6, 
1983. South Indian Studies is, therefore, now appearing as a Commemoration 
Volume. We know how pleased he would have been if this had come out during 
his lifetime. We regret the delay and pray that the departed soul would still be 
pleased about it. 

It is now left to the world of scholars to judge how far we have succeeded in 
our endeavours. 


H. M. NAYAK 
B. R. GOPAL 
Editors 
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GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS IN SOOTH INDUN HISTORY 


A L BASHAM 


Ir IS iNDEfcD A GREAT HONOUR to be invitcd to Write the first contribution 
to a volume of papers dedicated to so eminent a histonan as my old fnend Pro- 
fessor T. V. Mahalingam, whom I have known for over twenty years and whose 
work I have admired for even longer. His many publications, covering the history 
of South India from its oldest written records (in the shape of the early cave in- 
scriptions) to the Vtjayjnagara Empire, are all of a uniformly excellent standard 
and form the most valuable contribution to scholarly knowledge of the past of the 
region They are read wherever Indian history is studied, and, 1 have no doubt, 
they will still be read a hundred years from now by serious students of India's past. 

Time and other factors have prevented me from writing a paper worthy of 
the scholar to whom this volume is addressed. The most I can hope to do is to 
emphasize one or two salient factors in the geography of South India which have 
influenced the historical development of the region. These factors may be well 
known tc most of the readers of this volume, but perhaps it is good that they should 
be repeated on its first pages, because even advanced scholars sometimes overlook 
them 

Moreover it is particularly appropriate that a book of this kind should open 
with a chapter on historical geography. The Tamils had a keen sense of the effect 
of environmental and geographical factors on social life. This fact is amply illust- 
rated in the unique literary conventions ot S gam poetry Few readers of this 
book will need to be reminded ot the five tinai or ‘interior landscapes' of this con- 
vention, according to which every poem had its setting in one or other type of coun- 
try, each with its appropriate flora and fauna, way of life and means of livelihood 
and other characteristic features The five tinai may not have any direct relation 
to definite geographical regions of South India, but the fact that the Tamils evolv- 
ed this remarkable classification at the very dawn of their literate civilization is 
surely evidence of an innate sense of place, a deep realization of the effects of geo- 
graphy and climate upon human lite, and even human emotions 

The geographical terminology of ancient India made a definite distinction 
between the two parts of Bhar-tavarsha — MadhyotVSia and Dakshinopaiha. The 
boundary between the two was the Narmada nver and the Vindhya mountains. 
These physical features have been recognized for at least 2,500 years as dividing 
the Indian subcontinent into two distinct regions. The smaller divisions within 
these regions were traditionally less precise. But in the history of India south of 
the Narmada we can see the persistence of two main nuclei of political power, which 
i 
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have a very definite geographical basis. These two nuclei are on the one hand the 
ufdand country of the Deccan» and on the other the thickly populated plain of 
Tamilnadu. From the middle of the sixth century A.D., when tlM ChSlukya dy- 
nasty gained strength in the Deccan and the Pallavas in Tamilnadu, until com- 
paratively recent times, the political history of South India has been largely dictat- 
ed by the polarity of these two regions. Chalukyas gave way to RSshtrakQtas and 
they in turn to the restored Chalukya dynasty. The Yadavas who followed them 
fell to the power of Muslim Delhi, but the pattern was continued by the Babmani 
sultanate and the Mughals. At the other pole were successively Pallavas, Ch5|as 
Pandyas, and the Nayaks of Madurai. Even in the eighteenth century the polarity 
continued, with the Marathas on the one hand and the English East India Com- 
pany on the other. It was only the final defeat of the MarS^as by the British which 
put an end to this persistent pattern of tension between the two major centres of 
power in the southern half of India. 

Between the two was a sort of no man’s land, mostly in what was formerly 
the princely State of Mysore, the rulers of which, usually less powerful than those 
of the two main centres, managed to survive by paying tribute to one or other of 
them when necessary. These smaller powers, such as the Gaiigas, and the Hoysalas, 
sandwiched between the two major ones, showed remarkable endurance and by 
playing off their two neighbours they often managed to survive the downfall of 
the greater dynasties to their north-west and south-east. Foi a while the Hoysalas 
almost succeeded in gaining full control of the Tamil plain, and latei Vijayanagara 
was even more successful. The final example of the sudden rise of an important 
state in this region through the weakness of its neighbours is that of Mysore under 
Haidar Ah and Tipu Sultan, at a time when the Deccan power (the Mdlrhthas) was 
weak and divided and the power controlling Tamilnadu (the British) had not yet 
fully consolidated its strength. 

This persistent factor in the politics of peninsular India, now to a large extent 
modified by twentieth century developments such as rapid communications and 
more efficient methods of propaganda and coercion, must reflect a geographical 
reality in the very physical structure of India. It is common knowledge that the 
Deccan plateau is less naturally fertile than the Tamil plain. This fact in itself might 
be sufficient to account for the constant pressure of the rulers of the uplands upon 
the plains to their east and south. But other factors may also have operated. The 
Western Ghats are higher than the Eastern, and in most places are quite close to 
the sea. The littoral plain between the sea and the Western Ghats from Surat in the 
north to Kozhikode in the south rarely reaches a width 
places is less than 50 km. wide. This narrow coastal strip 
by rulers whose power was centred in the Deccan plateau 
vantages, and its harbours with their profitable trade with 
vide sufficient space or scope for the expansion of either 

From the opposite side of the Ghats, the rivers flow 


of 100 km. ii^d in some 
was generallf dominated 
. For all its climatic ad- 
the west, it «d not pro- 
power or pwulation. 
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navigable for their full length, the valleys which they have carved over millions 
of years in the very old cretaceous and archaean rocks of the plateau offer a stand* 
ing invitation to the ambitious ruler to advance down them towards the eastern 
sea. In ancient times the attractiveness of the eastern littoral no doubt increased 
progressively, with the development of coastal trade with the north, followed in 
Post-Mauryan times by the rapid growth of commerce with the Roman Empire, then 
by the opening up of contact with South-East Asia, and later by increasing* trade 
with China. The rise of Islamic civilization in Western Asia and north Africa, 
and finally the expansion of Europe and the arrival of European traders, all 
continued to make the coast on both sides of the peninsula attractive to the inland 
powers, and the tendency for the Deccan power to attempt to control as much of 
the coast as possible can be traced from the first great Deccan empire, that of the 
Satavahanas,’ down to the last significant attempt to establish a south Indian empire, 
that of Tipu Sultan. 

Geography has played an important part, moreover, in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the power controlling the Deccan plateau. With the methods of war- 
faic available to them, Indian armies from other parts of the subcontinent found 
the utmost difficulty in maintaining a hold on this area for more than a very short 
period. This fact must be borne in mind when we consider the policy of the rulers 
of the Tamil plain. Before the rapid growth of population and pressure on the 
land in the last century and a half, this area, with more abundant rainfall than most 
other parts of India, and a rainfall spread more evenly over the year, was probably 
one of the most fertile regions ( f the subcontinent. It was enriched by overseas 
trade with East and West, from at least the beginning of the Christian era, and it 
evolved a high culture, a culture recognizably within the periphery of Indian civi- 
lization, but yet distinct from the ‘Aryan’ culture of the northern Deccan and the 
Kannada-speaking culture of Karnataka. The rulers of the Tamil kingdoms had 
constantly to watch their shifting and unstable frontier with the kingdoms of the 
plateau to their north-west, and the lesser kit gdoms which served as subordinate 
buffer states between the dominant Tamil kingdom (whether Paliava, Ch5ja or 
Pandya) and the chief power of the Deccan had to be kept in obedience, for any 
sign of weakness might lead to a change of allegiance or a declaration of 
independence. 

At fairly frequent intervals an ambitious and powerful warlord of Karnataxa 
would lead a conquering expedition against the plains, and would dislocate or per- 
manently affect the political structure of the Tamils. The mysterious Kafabhras, 
who made such a baneful impact on the land at the end of the Saiigam age, and 
the Pallavas, who established the first great empire in the region, seem to have been 
such conquerors. Later we haAc the example of Pulaktsin II Chalukya, who oc- 
cupied the Godavari-Krishna delta area, and set up a branch of his own dynasty 
there which in fact lasted longer than the main one. 

From the time of PulakSsin 11 and throughout the life of the dynasty, the Palla- 
vas had to be prepared for fierce attacks, first from the Chalukyas and then from 
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their successors, the RashtrakCitas. The literature of the Sangam period and the 
many records of far reaching campaigns and bitterly fought battles prove that the 
Tamils were no less militant than the men from the uplands, and from Narasimha- 
varman onwards we have numerous other records of attacks in the reverse direction. 
But, though troops from the Tamil plain might temporarily occupy centres of power 
in the Deccan, as Narasimhavarman occupied VStapi and for a few years put an 
end to the threat from the Chalukyas, they could never bring the Plateau under 
their control. The geographical factors were loo strong for them. 

It is in this light that we must study the greatest period of Tamil imperialism, 
during the reigns of the Ch5|as, Rajaraja I and RSjendra I (985-1044 A. D.). The 
triumphs of these two monarchs are sources of pride to many Tamils, representing 
as they do the only significant attempt by Indian rulers to establish a maritime 
empire. After Raj€ndra*s famous naval expedition (c. 1025) the Ch5{as controlled 
Kerala and the whole eastern coastline of India from Kanyakumari to the Ganges 
delta; they were lords of all of Sri Lanka, except for the mountainous areas in the 
centre of the island; and they had important bases in Burma, Malaysia and Indonesia. 

Sometimes one hears or reads the view expressed that the Cho|as should have 
pushed on with their plans of "tha1assocracy\ and were short-sighted in abandt»n- 
ing their overseas bases. But, in fact, the j>o]arily we have referred to, between the 
Deccan and the Tamil plain, made a maritime empire virtually impossible, ft is 
likely that the two Ch5)a emperors worked out long-term plans towards building 
such an empire, for in the expansion of Choja power during their reigns one can 
see a clear and consistent pattern which suggests careful deliberation. The plan 
no doubt involved holding the Deccan power, now the second Chakikya dynasty, 
in check, while expanding along the coast, and then across the Bay of Bengal. Such 
a plan could only have been devised when the Deccan power was comparatively 
weak, and such indeed was the case in the last decades of the tenth century. 


After the reign of the RashtrakQta conqueror Krishria III (939-67), who had 
been a very troublesome thorn in the side of the rising Cho{a kingdom, the Deccan 
dynasty soon vanished. Its end was hastened by the appearance of a new enemy 
from the north, the Paramaras of Majava. The last significant RashfrakGta ruler 
Karka II, was dethroned in 973 A. D., and a revived Chalukya dynasty was set 
up under Taila II. The sudden decline of the RashtrakOtas on the death of Krishna 
HI and the problems faced by Taila in consolidating his power over the area of the 


former RashtrakQta kingdom gave a breathing space to the Ch5{as in t^hich it was 
possible to develop their own strength. Taila 11 and his successor Saty^raya (997- 
1008 A. D.), perhaps alarmed at the growing strength of the ChOjas, ^tempted to 
revive the traditional Deccan poJcy of eastward expansion, but their efforts were 
temporarily frustrated by the great expeditio n, sometime before 1<K>7, led By R^Sndra 
on behalf of his father Raiar 5j a^i|pS^PHlB»CH;31ukyas. In the well known Ho|tQr 


inscription Satyairaya 

bated by the Dharmasas^^^^nni€ Ch5}a 

occupied MSnyakhSfa, ySei^e Chllukya capi^ 


nmitting all the atrofities repro* 
Mms to have even lemporarily 
(^nd, though we nmy discount 
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the record of atrocities, which is probably exaggerated, the presence of an enor> 
mous Ch5|a army in the very heart of the Chalukya kingdom must have greatly 
impoverished and weakened the latter. 

With Ch5|a forces holding the Tungabhadra, the Eastern Chalukya dynasty 
of Verigl apparently firmly under Choja control, and the heartland of the Western 
Chalukya kingdom licking its wounds after a devastating invasion, the Cho{as 
must have felt comparatively secure from the traditional enemy from the north 
and west, 4 especially as the Paramaras of Malava were still a constant threat to 
the Deccan. But within less than twenty years of the first campaign of R3j?ndra 
against the ChSlukyas the revival of the latter necessitated a second one.5 This 
second campaign seems to have been dictated partly by the attempt of the Western 
Chalukyas to recover their influence with their erstwhile subordinates, the Eastern 
Chalukyas of VeiigT, and it was only after this campaign that Rajcndra undertook 
his two roost famous expeditions, of which the first brought his forces to the Ganges 
and the second gave him overseas bases on the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. 

Viewed from the vantage point of our times, and in the light of the ineluctable 
geography of peninsular India, many of the great achievements of Rajar^a 1 and 
Riljendra I seem to have been mistakes, a frittering away of energy which should 
have been devoted to strengthening Choja power on the north-western frontiers 
of the kingdom. The Choja conquest of Sri Lanka seems to have served no useful 
political purpose, and the same is true of the advance from Veiigi to the Ganges 
and the great maritime expedition. Probably in undertaking the two campaigns 
they were motivated chiefly by the desire for tribute. The policies of most Indian 
rulers of earlier days were dictated by the principle that, other things being equal, 
political power varied in direct proportion to the wealth stored away in the royal 
treasuries — a principle which led many rulers of former times astray, both in India 
and elsewhere. 

The strength of the ChSjas was by no nv -ins exhausted by these aberrations, 
as the triumph of Rajendra II at Koppam proves. Ultimately they did not fall to 
their traditional enemies, but to their vassals the Pandyas. Within a century of their 
fall new forces had arisen and, in the absence of a strong government in the Tamil 
country, overlords from the Deccan became dominant in the area. Nayaks and 
‘Poligars’ may have retained their independence in limited areas of Tamilnadu, 
but the constant strife between the Plateau and the Plain, which lasted for well 
over a millennium, was effectively brought to an end with the dominance of the 
former. The arrival of the Europeans initiated a new phase of Indian history, where 
factors of another kind (for example technological advantages), came into play, 
and the geographical factor los- most of its significance. 


Notes and References 


1. We are aware that there are two theories as to the original home of the SRtav&hanas, hut this 
is not the place for their discussion. In our view the evidence of archaeology and palaeography. 
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aoUdly in favour of tho Naaik area being their earliest centre of power (Raychaudhuri, H.C : M/frnf 
HifMry 0 / Aneknt India, 5th ed., Calcutta (1950), pp. 412>13: Sircar, D.C in ed, Miyuntdar, R. C.: 
The 4ge Unity, Bombay (1951), I9M2, etc.), is far stronger than that pointing to 

the area later known as Andhra. Oopalachari, K. (ed. Nilakanta Sastri, K.A.: A Cotig^r^imlve 
Hiitory (if India, Vol. 11, Bombay (1957), pp. 296-300) puts forward an ingenious suggestwn harmo* 
nizing the two theories. 

1 £/,VolXVl,p 74. 

3. Nilakanta Sastri, K.A : The Ci^as, 2nd ed., Madras, (1955), p. 176. 

4. Nilakanu Sastn; (op. cit., p. 197) apparently retains an open mind as to whether there was a 
second expedition of R&jSndra (then prince) against SatyMraya Since there had only been one 
invasion in 1007 A.D. and SaiYSiraya died in that year or very soon after, it seems hardly likely 
that the circumstances would have necessitated a lurther major campaign at this time. 

5. Nilakanta Sastri* op cil.,p 2044)5, 
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South India is one of the regions of the world in which the eaniesi numan naoi* 
tation seems to have come into existence. Geologically the land mass of this region 
was formed in the archaean period, the oldest period of earth’s history. So far, 
very little has been done to find out the emergence of animal life here. From the end 
of the Pliocene age, when human life made its first appearance on this planet in certain 
parts of Africa, South India also seems to have attracted the attention of these first 
men. Though in India itself we have not come across either the skeletal remains of 
these first men or their handicrafts in the form of bone or stone tools belonging to 
this very early period, the discovery of the proto-human remains in the subcontinent 
like the skeletal remain.s — Rama pithecus and SugtTva pithecus— discovered in the 
Iliui'tUyan region by late Dr. D.N.Wadia, indicates beyond doubt that the sub- 
continent was one of the centres of proto-human evolution and activity. But later 
developments are not known, more probably owing to lack of palaeontological 
research in this region. The next stage in the history of the activities of the first men 
in the subcontinent is represented by the discovery of crude stene tools found ftom 
most of the regions. These stone tools have many resemblances to similar objects 
found in East and Central Africa in the earlier periods. Under these circumstances, 
it is surmised by many prehistorians that the early human cultuies of the subconti- 
nent. more so, the handaxe cultures of the South, might have come into existence 
owing to folk and culture migrations from .A>Vica. It is to be realised that at that 
early period the so-called palaeoanthropic pec pie lived in Africa. The> are also 
called pithecanthropus ercctus or apemen. Similar human beings are also found in 
China and Java nearer home in Asia itself, but in a different culture-context from that 
of South India. At this early period, the physical types or racial characteristics as 
recognised by physical anthropologists had not yet been cr>stallised. Later on, 
during the greater part of the middle and upper pleistocene period, we find a 
variety of developments in the field of human activities in South India. The 
early, middle and late stone age cultures flourished with a certain basic uniformity 
but local diversities. South India was the scene of hectic human activity through- 
out this vast period, probably a duration of about five lakh years if not more; 
but unfortunately no human si -iletal remains belonging to this period have been 
identified so far. During this period in Africa, Europe and Western Asia is seen 
the emergence, development and decline of different types of human species like the 
Neanderthal Homo-sapien or the ancestor of the modern man. Since the echoes of 
their cultural traits are found in the South Indian context also, we may presume that 
those species of men might have penetrated also into South India. 
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But the absence of the human skeletal remains frcm these early archceological 
sites comes in the way of making any categorical assertions. When we come to the 
mesolithic period and later ages, starting in India from about 60CO B.C., if not earlier, 
we are on more solid ground. Some of the mesolithic or late stone age sites, as they 
are called in Indian Archaeology, have yielded skeletal remains cf the people cf those 
times though in very limited numbers, like Langhmu in Gujarat. Sarai Nahar Rai, 
Bagai-khor and Lckhania (U.P.), Adamgarh (M.P,), Bagor (Rajasthan) etc. Some 
studies on the skeletal remains of Langhnaj* have been made and they indicate 
that the people exhibit mixed ethnic characteristics. Ihey bclcng to (he dolicho- 
cephalic group with fairly large cranial capacity, medium to long stature, pre minent 
supra-orbital ridges, slight prognathism of the chin and snub nose. Thus Kennedy 
feels that they indicate a mixture of the Mediterranean and Veddid features. He 
further finds some affinities between these Langhnaj folk and the Harappans who 
were in all probability and in the wider context contemporaneous. The Sarai Nahar 
Rai^ people, both men and women had a stature of about 6 ft.; they belonged to 
a dolichocephalic race, with a powerful muscular build. An antiquity in the 9th 
millennium B.C., is claimed for there people cf Sarai Nahar Rai. 

Coming to the Neolithic period beginning some time in the last quarter of 
third millennium B.C., we have skeletal remains dug out from more sites frcm dif- 
ferent parts of the I>eccan. This enables us to have more representative though 
scanty evidence about the racial affinities of the folk. Among (he .sites from ishich 
(he skeletal remains have been studied may be mentioned Daimabad, TckvSda, 
Nevusa, ChEndbli, NEgarjunakonda, Piklihaj, Maski, Tekkalakota, Brahmagiri 
and T. NarasTpur. The date range of the materials from these various sites is between 
roughly 2000 to 1000 B.C., with a margin of a couple of centuries before or after 
these extreme ends, more so in view of the uncertainties attached to our dating 
methods. 


DatmabSd^ in Ahamadnagar District of Maharashtra yielded neolithic-chal- 
colithic remains. From these levels, a few burials yielded skeletal remains. Detailed 
studies of these skeletons have not yet become available. But it may be surmised 
from the available bits of evidence like their photographs and the opinions not 
based on specialised knowledge, the skeletons exhibited characteristics very timilar 
to those from comparable sites in south Maharashtra. 

TekvSda^ in East Khandesh District cf Maharashtra yielded the skeleton of an 
adult with a height of 5' 2", which appears to be similar to the evidence ffom Daima- 
bad and other chalcolithic sites. 


But when we come to NevSsa^ in Ahamadnagar District we are on more secure 
ground. The cultural remains from the site range between 1500-1000 I.C. From 
the investigation of 34 burials yielding the skeletal remains of a number of children 
and a few adults, Sophie Erhardt who has studied them finds some mei ium statur- 
ed ii^ividuals of dolichocephalic features comparable to the characterptics of the 
primitive peoples like the Condids in the jungles of the Deccan. 
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Ch3nddH<^ in Maharashtra revealed 24 burials yielding skeletal remains mostly 
of children and a few of adults. Malhotra, who has studied these remains, is of the 
opinion that they belonged to a dolichocephalic race with hi^ vaults, a feature found 
among the Veddas of Ceylon and further show similarities with the Mohenj5daro 
skulls which arc Mediterranean in character. 

Nagarjunakonda'^ in the Guntur District of Andhra Pradesh has yielded skeletal 
remains from six neolithic burials with extended skeletons in them besides an urn 
burial of a child. But unfortunately these have not yet been studied by any physical 
anthropologist. 

Piklihap in Raichur District cf Karnataka, excavated by Allchin yielded three 
skeletons which indicate individuals with a medium to tall stature and meso-brachy- 
cranial head form. They were people with a robust personality. These Pikliha) 
neolithians are racially very close to the megalithic folk of Brahmagiri as we shali 
see later. 

The neolithic site of Tekkalakota^ on the river Tungabhadra in the Bellary 
District excavated by Nagaraja Rao in 1963 has yielded six skeletons — three adults 
and three children from phase I and one of an adult in phase II. Malhotra who 
studied these skeletons is of the opinion that the people belonged to a “Mediterra- 
nean-proto* Austroloid complex.” 

T. NarasTpur*® in Mysore District was excavated by Seshadri between 1959-65 
and in 1962 he discovered the burial of an adult human of the neolithic period. 
Malhotra who studied the skiieton thinks that it belongs to an adult female of 
25-30 years age-group, exhibiting a roesocephalic index with a medium sized high 
vaulted head, a long face, feebly developed supra-orbital ridges, slight subnasal 
prognathism, medium cranial capacity and medium stature. Hence it may be 
included under the Mediterranean racial type. He further observes that this agrees 
with the evidence from other Dctcan neolithu sites. 

Brahmagirii' in Chitradurga District was excavated by Wheeler in 1947. From 
the neolithic levels were found the skeletal remains of about six children. Sarkar^^ 
who has made a detailed study of these remains feels that only one of them, of a 
child of 12 years, yielded enough details for a proper study It was hyperdolichocra- 
nial, medium vaulted with a vertical forehead, undeveloped supraorbital ridges. On 
the basis of these factors, he feels thatit belong*: to an autochthonous Austroloid type. 

Sarkar has also studied the skeletal remains from the megaliths at Brahmagiri. 
Twelve skulls were available for study from the different megaliths apart from quan- 
tities of other bones. He comes to the conclusion that there is enough evidence to 
indicate a case of hybridisatk ■ slender and robust individuals being found in the 
same families, if the remains from each burial represent members of one and the same 
family. There is no reason to disagree with such a conclusion. The individuals seem 
to belong to an autochthonous Austroloid type, and a more or less medium statured, 
medium vaulted, flat nosed brachy and mesocephaiic robust class, with powerful 
upper and lower jaws. At least some of them belong to the Scytho-lranian stock. 
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These latter are known to have migrated in the second millennium B.C., from Soviet 
Ukraine towards Tran and further south. The brachyoephalic feature is also present 
at Sialk in Period VI. The mesoc^haly is present in the Russian Kurgans, Ukraine 
and Caucasus. But this mesocephalic group at Brahmagiri appears to be somewhat 
different from that of the above Russian regions according to Sarkar.>3 

The excavations in the megalithic burials in and around Shorapur taluk of 
Gulbarga in the second half of the last century by Meadows Taylor,** Raigir and 
other sites by Hunt*^ in the early decades of this century, have yielded tome useful 
evidence about the racial affinities of the people responsible for this culture. The 
observations of Taylor are of a very general nature and suggest that the yecple re< 
presented by the skeletal remains discovered by him were medium statund, lobust 
looking ones, very similar to the people of the region in the present day. Hunt also 
made similar remarks on his discoveries from Raigir near Hyderabad. But four 
skeletal remains from this latter site have been studied in detail by Kennedy. He 
found a mixed population— ranging from brachycephaly to dolichccephaly with 
low foreheads, high frontal bones with a slight inclination. Thus the evidence agrees 
in a general way with that from other sites though there are certain variations in 
detail. Kennedy further thinks that the dolichocephalic group has affinities with 
the soH;alled Mediterranean pattern. The brachycephalic traits may he due to the 
spread and hybridisation from north-west India. This point indicates that the cult 
of megalithism was received by the people of north-west India and spread to the 
other parts. Further by that time the hybridisation of the population was already 
far advanced and attempts at separating the individualistic ethnic traits and iden- 
tifying certain culture-societies from theia may not be very fruitful. 

The skeletal remains from Yeleswaram were studied by Gupta and Datta'"’ 
and a later series by Sarkar.*^ They havp found again a mixed population, the bra- 
chycephalic probably similar to the Scytho-Iranian element being the dominant 
one, but the mesaticephalic and delichocephalic traits are aho found in a con.si- 
derable proportion. Their stature is somewhat higher, ranging from medium to 
tall. Some primitive elements are also noticed like the hyper-dolichocephalic A male 
indicating a Veddid element. The possibility of an Indo-Caspian element being 
present is indicated by the tall dolichocephals with mesoleptorrhine nose. There is 
considerable hybridisation in the population of Yeleswaram even during the iron 
age. On the whole they were robust with strong constitution with an average stature 
of 5' lO", thus belonging to the “above-medium” and “tall” groups, with massive 
and rugged skulls, thick bones. While most of the men were brachy or eVen hyper- 
brachyoephaltc, most of the women were mesaticephalic. But aberrant toscs were 
also present with brachycephalic women and dolicho — or mesaticeplalic men. 
The brachycephaly of Yeleswaram and Brahmagiri specimens recalls Ihe ethnic 
evidence from Sialk VI B specimens, while the mesocephaly from these sifts may be 
due to local elements. 

Maski in Raichur District is an important protohistoric site where e|icavations 
have been conducted for a comparatively long period. But it is the latest c&cavatlons 
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conducted by Thapar^® in 1954 which have yielded reliable and interesting evidence 
about the racial features of the authors of the iron age culture at the site. The human 
skeletal remains from both these and earlier investigations were studied by Sarkar.^*) 
From his studies of the very limited material from Tbapar’s digs, Sarkar feels that 
the people belonged to a dolichocephalic race, with broad noses and broad to medium- 
broad prognathous face. Thus they may indicate an Austroloid ethnic strain and 
are different from the majority group from Brahmagiri. 

The skeletal remains from the earlier excavations were not provided with any 
stratigraphical horizon, but contained remains of nearly 200 individuals. Some at 
least of them might have belonged to later times as suggested by Sarkar. The study 
of the remains reveals a dominant mesati-brachycranial race. This also agrees with 
the Brahmagiri and Yelleswaram evidence. The dolichccephaly was not completely 
absent. In fact there is evidence to suggest that there was a complete admixture of 
different ethnical strains in the population of Maski. The dolichocephalic specimens 
possessed a robust personality and bear close affinities with those of the Al'Ubai- 
dians and the people of Lothal of the 3rd-2nd millennia B.C., as opined by Arthur 
Keith in his studies of the human skeletons from Ur.^i A somewhat variant racial 
strain characterised by smaller cranial dimensions, lesser cranial capacity is also 
present and this may be due to the indigenous Austroloids of the region. The skeletal 
remains from Sanur*^ excavated by Banerjee and studied provisionally by Bose 
have suggested that the people belonged to a dolichocephalic group. 

The excavations at Adittanallur or AdichanallQr excavated byRea^J and others 
still earlier have brought to light a number of human skeletal remains. These were 
studied by Thurston in his introduction to Castes and Tribes of Southern India in 
1909 by Zuckerman24 and recently by Chatterjee and Gupta.^^ Thurston has re- 
marked that they were conspicuously prognathous and that their cranial indices 
ranged from dolicho to mesaticephalic, the former being more common. Elliot 
Smith who also examined two of the skulls lei* *hat while one belonged to the proto- 
Aiistroloid, the other the Mediterranean or the Annenoid, a branch of the 
Alpine race. According to Zuckerman, a hyper-dolichccranial individual with 
receding forehead, platyrrhine nose and prognathic chin, characterisitic of the 
Austroloid race and somewhat similar to the present day Tamil was present at the 
place. The other strain belonged to a mesocranial with a vertical forehead resemb- 
ling a Dravidian racial strain. Thus an admixture of the autochthonous elements 
is suggested. 

According to Chatterjee and Gupta the people of Adittanalldr have close simi- 
larities with the Veddid, Austroloid andMeditenanean specimens. ButSarkar-<> feels 
that they have closer affinities v '*h the Harappan people particularly those represent- 
ed in cemetery R. 37, than with the Veddas. This close affinity may be due to their 
being derived from a common ethnic source. 

Some other skeletal remains from the excavated iron age burials have been 
found— like those from KunnattQr, Amrithamangalam, Jadi^nahaj ji, etc. but un- 
fortunately no details about them are yet available. 
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From the foregoing discussion of the skeletal remains from the various pre- 
historic and protohistoric sites in the South of India, certain conclusions can be 
arrived at. But it should be borne in mind that the evidence available is too scanty 
to derive firm conclusions and further there are long periods of time and vast regions 
of the country from which there is practically no evidence. Hence the picture that 
emerges is provisional and is subject to modifications. At the same time it is worth 
noting that this bare outline of the population pattern tallies with the one we get 
by a review of the historical, linguistic and cultural sources during the protohistoric 
and early historic times. 

First of all it becomes clear that in the earliest period for which evidence is avail- 
able, the subcontinent was inhabited by a long headed or dolichocephalic folk with 
short stature, grisly hair and prognathic facial contour. These folk are identified 
by the anthropologists with the Veddid ethnic group who are found even today in 
small pockets in many parts of South India particularly on the west coast. Beyond 
the subcontinent they are found to inhabit Ceylon, the Andaman and the Nicobar 
island groups. They belong to the Negroid strain. These Negritoes might be derived 
ultimately from the African Negroids. Quite early in the history of the peninsula 
they were overlain by an Austroloid group which might have immigrated from the 
Mediterranean lands. These Austroloids were essentially a dolichoci phalic people 
with a somewhat higher cephalic index, medium stature, more robust constitution, 
prominent supra-orbital ridges, prominent chin and sloping or leccding forehead. 
These Austroloid folk seemed to have lived all over the subcontinent in a pre-Aryan 
era. 

With these two strains of ethnic elements are closely associated {jjc problem 
of the origin of the Dravidians. A word of caution is essential with regard to the use 
of the word *Oravidians’. It is generally and perhaps rightly understood that the 
terms Dravidians and Afyans indicate a linguistic rather than an ethnic division. 
But there are certain basic similarities among the Dravidian speaking people in South 
India. Many early anthropologists have used the term Dravidoid to indicate these 
inhabitants of South India. Hence to avoid confusion and owing to the absence of 
an easily understood non-technical term, Sarkar^'^ has suggested the use of the word 
Dravidians to denote the Veddid-Austroloid inhabitants who were more probably 
responsible for the introduction of what we understand by Dravidian culture in the 
early historical context. 

It is often stated that all the racial strains in India ate to be derived from out- 
side the peninsula as though India, the ancient land was a vacuum in the earliest 
times. Sarkar following Arthur Kaith,^ thinks that the Dravidians wffe an auto- 
chthonously evolved people by an admixture of the hyper-dolichocephalic Veddid 
and dolichocephalic Austroloid elements Ipcally. In course of time, they «em to have 
undergone certain physical transformations as a result of the change in meir habitat 
from the bills to the plains and consequent changes in their cultural levelsand habits. 
Hence in Sarkar’s view, the ecological changes have brought about changes in physi- 
cal features noticed in them. 
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Attempts have been made by Allchin,2i> Trofimova’*’ and others to derive the 
Dravidians from Central Asia. Allchin identifies his Pikliha{ people with those 
from Iranian plateau. Trofimova has mentioned a Dravidoid stock from Kelti- 
minar culture in Central Asia. Allchin proceeds to connect them and through the 
Brahuis of Baluchistan on the basis of the linguistic affinities. He sees a movement 
of these people in the last centuries of the 3rd millennium B.C., starting the immi- 
gration of the people into India. Trofimova states further, ‘The second type (of 
the 12 crania from Kokca-3) with small cranium and more pronouncedly prognathic 
may be compared to the ancient Mediterranean type of the bronze age, Asia Minor 
and the north of India or perhaps to the Indo-Dravidian forms". With reference to 
another group of crania from Dakhma at Kalaly Gyr, he makes a somewhat con- 
tradictory statement that the Dravidian headforms are brachycranial while in fact 
they are not so, but are only dolichocranial. It is evident that they think that the 
Dravidians of India migrated into India from the Central Asian region through 
Iran. But Sarkar has shown the probability of the emergence of the Dravidian group 
from the Veddid Austroloid admixture in South India itself, as pointed out earlier. 
Further, Allchin and others have tried to identify these Austroloid Dravidian groups 
of India with those outside its borders and with the Brahuis purely on linguisiic 
grounds. But the Brahuis are ethnically brachycephalic” while the South Indian 
Dravidian speakers are essentially dolichocephalic. On the other hand, even before 
the Aryan influx. India was essentially a Dravidian speaking country. Burrow’- 
has clearly shown that the earliest strata of Vedic literature has a substratum of 
Dravidian words. The Dravidian speech has survived probably in purer form in the 
form of small colonies of tribal languages all over north and central India. It is also 
possible that the Dravidian gradually spread out into the neighbouring countries 
from this Indian source. Thus the Dravidian languages probably had their origin 
and evolution in India.” 

The mesobrachycephalic elements that asi present in a number of protohistoric 
sites of India seem to have penetrated the peninsula from the north-west of India — 
as evidenced by Lothal of the mid-third millennium B.C., — from Iran, particularly 
Sialk region. This brachycephalic folk then had a south-easterly spread towards 
the Deccan and South India as indicated by the discoveries at Brahmagiri, Maski 
and Yelleswaram. These brachycephalic folk with their superior culture and pro- 
bably numerical strength might have gained supremacy over the earlier Austroloid 
inhabitants. It is also probable that they were responsible for the introduction of 
the megalithic culture into India. In course of time this was responsible for the 
hybridisation of the ethnic make-up of the region. The Austroloid substratum en- 
riched by their contacts with nher folk was able to build up a rich cultural milieu 
as revealed by the evidence from archaeological investigations. 

Turning to the views of the anthropologists basing themselves on the studies 
of the existing racial patterns and their bearing on the reconstruction of the ethnic 
composition of the population in ancient South India, we And that there is a domi- 
nant strain of the Palaeo-Mediterranean type, medium-statured, dark-skinned and of 
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slij^tlniild. They correspond to the Dravidians of our earlier das*iflcation. Second- 
ly we have the brachyccphalic groups— Alpine and Dinario— who seem to have 
originally evolved in Central Asian mountain regions and in course of time ^read 
into India, some of them spilling over into the South also. They are encountered 
in the western region to a larger extent. The Dinaric group in particular is present 
among the Kannada and Tamil areas and probably the Coorgis represent the purest 
form of this type. Thirdly, the Nordic type which is dominant in the north-west of 
the country has also infiltrated on a very small scale into the Maratha country. 
1*hese Nordics are equated with the pure Aryan-speakers of India. But the Chit- 
pavan Brahmins of Maharasihtra who are of this descent arc to a considerable extent 
mixed racially. Guha^ sums up the racial composition of the country as follows. 
It must be clearly understood that no rigid separation is possible as there is coasi- 
derable overlapping of types. From a broad point of view, however, a Nordic terri- 
tory in north-west India mixed with the Mediterraneans and orientals can be distin- 
guished from a territory in Peninsular India containing the older Palaeo-Mediterra- 
nean element. On both sides of this are the domains of the Alpo-Dinarics, mixed 
no doubt with other types. “The primitive darker elements have come in every- 
where and, with Mood from other strains, chiefly Palaeo-Mediterranean, they um- 
stitute the lower stratum of the population”. The mix-up of the ethnic elements 
has gone apace for at least 4000 years in this country. As a result, the original genetic 
differences among the different groups have converged towards the evolution of a 
number of common traits. 

Chatterji^^ identified the following elements in the racial make-up of the country ; 

(1) Negroid of Negrito elements living here from prehistoric tim^s, who have 
survived till a late period at least upto the Gupta era. and who have contributed con- 
siderably to the racial pattern of the ebuntry but have now almost disappeared leav- 
ing traces in the form of some tribals in South India. 

(2) The Austroloids, who might have come from the west, provided one of the 
basic elements in the population of the south. With an admixture of various other 
strains, they extended from the north-west of India throughout the country and be- 
yond. Throughout this vast region they speak languages which belong to one basic 
family, the Austric, with the two sub-families, the Austronesian and the Austro- 
Asiatic to the latter of which belong their speech in the Indian subcontinent. These 
Austroloids spread into Malanesian and Polynesian Islands and on to Australia and 
then there seems to have been a backwash when they introduced certain cultural 
traits into this country like the exposure of the dead, communal housed, head hunt- 
ing, a canoe cult, the use of the outrigger canoe and the cultivation ofnhe cocoanut 
and sugarcane. The use of pottery, development of the neolithic culi tires, the use 
of the boomerang and the blowing-gun-and the ideas of totemism in rel gion are also 
said to have been among their contributions brought from outside, vhile terrace 
cultivation of rice was developed within the country. Presently this fail ily of speech 
has survived in India only among the Kol or Mundari and the Khasii Many more 
cultural traits of the historical times in India are also ascribed to theip. “The cul- 
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ture-world of India has thus among its material and other ideologica] bases some 
fundamental things derived from the Austric speaters, assuming that they were 
also m their pure state, proto Austroloid tn race, which became fully charactensed 
on the soil of India*’ 

(3) Next to enter the country are the Dravidian*&pealcers who ethmcally speaking 
belonged to three different strains, the Palaeo-Meditcrranean, the Meditenanean’and 
the Orientals They were long-headed or dolichocephalic folk. (For a different view 
of the problem of the Dravidians, see above) The largest component of the non- 
Aryan Indian culture and civilization owes its origin to these people. Today the 
population of the south, Kerala, Tamilnadu, Karnataka, Andhra and adjoining 
regions belong to the Dravidian group, but shows a greater admixture as one pro- 
ceeds from the south to the north within this area. Linguistically also while all these 
people speak tongues which essentially belong to one family, the Dravidian, the 
influence of the Aryan speech becomes more pronounced in the northern pans 
Pockets of this family of speech are found m Central India also. This latter point, 
along with the admixture of Dravidian words in the Rigvedic language is taken 
to prove that the Drasidians lived all over India before the Aryans. Thus we can 
A '^ualise the existence of a Dravidian sub-stratum all over the country on an Austro- 
loid background on which the Aryan-speakers came to impose their culture and 
language The ethnical and linguistic affinity of the people of the Harappan culture 
IS also often brought to bear on the problem of the Dravidians but still wc have to 
go a long way before a categorical solution can be provided 

(4) Lastly, we have the immigration of the Aryan-speakers into the country 
This ethnic group has wielded little influence on the racial pattern of South India 
Anthropologists have identified these Aryan-speakers as belonging to the Nordic 
ethnic strain They were tall, fair-skinned, yellow or golden haired and blue eyed 
But owing to miscegenation in course of time and climatic influence, the colour of 
the skin and the eyes changed considerably They also intermingled with other 
gioups of people and thus theie is a lot of hybridisation Thus we And the presence 
of light eyed individuals among the long headed people These Aryan-speakers 
gradually penetrated into South India in small numbers, intermarried with the indi- 
genous folk and thus have, to a little extent, contributed to the racial map of South 
India 

it IS to be clearly understood that the racial features or affinities of different 
groups of people living in different regions need not have similar characteiistics or 
cultuial affinities Chatterji asserts, ’In oiher woids it cannot be asserted that there 
must be an ineradicable racial character'* ^7 The economic conditions, soaal set- 
up, mental and emotional trail ng together influence the cultural framework of a 
given community and these And an expression through the language which that 
particular community or group has adepted for itself. Hence theie is greater justi- 
fication for identifying language-cultures rather than race-culturcs. Further ming- 
ling of races has gone on for such a long period of human existence that it is almost 
impossible to identify the traits of any particular race, but cultures that can be as- 
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cribed to specific peoples or commtinities can be identified. In the cuhure of Indje 
where all the nu^jor racial groups have inextricably mingled to produce the present 
population pattern, losing their original genetic characteristics, we can recognise 
many common traits based on the four great linguistic families. 

Thus we find hybrid ethnic groups in the country who either form a distinct 
linguistic or cultural group or partake in the cultural milieu of the region in a general 
pattern. We have the dasas, dasyus, nishSdas, kirdtas, etc., encountered in difierent 
parts of the country. They have characteristics which bring them closer to one of 
the main racial groups but at the same time, they display other traits which remove 
them away from that particular racial group. 

Another minor racial element that is encountered in South India is classified 
as Armenoid type. This is a short-headed group with prominent highbridged nose, 
a high vaulted head with a brown to dark skin colour. This type which seems to 
have originated from the Alpine race evolved in south west Asia and gradually 
moved down into the Tamil Country. Keith^s feels that they might have migrated 
from Persia or an adjacent country as a result of trade migration along the Persian 
Gulf. This will explain some similarities noticed in the cultures of the Caspians of the 
Iranian high lands and the Dravtdians. These round-headed people are probably a 
later arrival in South India, just prior to the dawn of the historical epoch. A Mongo- 
lian element is not altogether absent in South India from Orissa m the cast to Malabar 
on the west coast though in very smalt numbers. Its presence may be due to oceanic 
migrations from the north-east in protohistoric times. 

South India has three mam language groups.^ The dominant one is no doubt 
the Dravidian family represented by Tamil, Kannada, Telugu and Malayaiam 
besides dialects like Tulu, Konkani, Coorgi and the tribal tongues like the Condi, 
etc.; the Indo-Aryan is represented mainly by the Marathi but a number of Prakrit 
dialects are known to have prevailed in the Deccan and Mysore plateau during the 
protohistoric and early historic times; and thirdly the Austro-Asiatic speeches, 
now surviving only among some hill tribes like the Khana, Juang Savara, Gadaba 
in the north-eastern parts of Deccan. Traces of the Mundari words can be found in 
both the Dravidian and Aryan languages. Whether the oldest inhabitants of the re- 
gion, the Negrito, have contributed anything to the languages of the later immigrants 
we have no way of telling since their language has disappeared completely. The 
long-headed Austroloids who came from the west originally and moved on to South- 
East Asia, Malanesian and Polynesian Islands, are held responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the Austro-Asiatic languages into the country. 

There is considerable controversy regarding the racial identity^ of the people 
who brought the Dravidian or proto-JDravidian speech into India. we have seen 
earlier, the Palaeo-Mediterianean, Mediterranean and the OrientaB who are all 
essentially the long-headed people often approaching the mesoceplnlic group, arc 
supposed to have been the people who brought this tongue into In^a. In support 
of this, it is pointed out that in Mesopotamia and around the Medi^rranean, lang- 
uages very similar to the proto-Dravidian were in existence, like the Sumerian, etc.. 
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in the 4th-3rd miHennia B.C., Lycians of Asia Minoi' called themselves Dramija in 
their inscriptions from which the term Tami|a is derived. Susian and Drav/dian 
have some close structural affinities. Place names along the entire route from Meso* 
potamia to India conform to Dravidian forms. The Hurrian and Kassite languages 
have also exhibited some affinities with the Dravidians. All these factors* according 
to some scholars provide strong evidence to derive the Dravidian from lhat lo^l 
region in Mesopotamia or further west, the Eastern Mediterranean country. Another 
view would take the original home of the Dravidian tongue into Europe on the basis 
of similarities between it and the Finno-Ugrian speech. According to a third view, 
the round-headed Armcnoids introduced this speech family into India from the 
Mediterranean world. 

All these views naturally presume that the Dravidian speakers or the Dravidoid 
race came into India from the Mediterranean region. But as we have pointed out 
earlier, Keith and Sarkar thought that the Dravidians evolved autochthonously 
from the precedent Veddid and Austroloid racial groups. If this view is accepted — 
and it may be stressed at this juncture that no conclusive evidence is yet forthceming 
for the presumed immigration of the Dravidians from across the borders of the 
subcontinent --then the language of these people might have evolved locally, of course, 
irom ihc speech of the Austroloids who originally belonged to the Mediterranean 
world. 

The Aryan is the last major speech family to enter the subcontinent. It found 
the Dravidian speech family with a substratum of Austric languages quite wide- 
spread ail over the country. Though the Aryan was able to impose itself over the 
Dravidian getting somewhat influenced in the process by the latter in North India, 
in the South it only managed to influence the Dravidian languages in various de- 
grees, while tlic latter continued to hold the field. 
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South India is one of the earliest habitats of man On a rough estimate the anti- 
quity of human activity in this pait of the woild can be traced back to about 500,000 
years. Its history based on written records commences from about 2500 years 
before the present This means the historical period covers only about the last 200ih 
part ot human existence in South India, the rest falling within the domain of pre- 
history< As it is, our knowledge of prehistory is dim and has many gaps and inconsi- 
stencies The reasons for this situation arc many Although prehistoric studies in 
S'sulh India commenced just around the middle of the 19th century, it has gained 
momentum only during the last tvio or three decades The meagreness of souice 
material is an added reason for this. In this area of hot and humid climatic conditions 
th(. ai leasts of w >od. hone and such others perish quicklyand the only objects that 
throw light on the culture of the early periods are the stone implements hurther, the 
old habitations of this monsounat region get buried under the alluvium brought by 
Hoods due to torrential rains even though some of them, luckily, are rc -exposed by 
ciosion i he region being thickly populated, human activities in later times have 
tampcied with many early inhabitations, this pi oeess being recently uccclcratcd owing 
to extensive industrial and agiicultuial development piogic.mmts Despite these, 
scholars have persisted in suiiucc cxpkiaticns and excavulu ns in prov ding a pic- 
ture of the past 


The classification and chronoloi'v of prehi'V t<c cultures of South Irdia m«y he 

set as follows 




Cultures- 

Geological period 

Date 

1 

Palacolithic 




1 Laily 

Middle Pleistocene 

c ^00.000-50,000 B P 


2 Middle 

Upper Pleistocene 

c 50,000-20,000 B P 


t Uppei 

Upper Plei .toccnc 

c 20,000-10,000 B P 

11 

Mesolithic 

Holocene 

c 8000-2000B C. 

in 

Neolithic & Chalcolithic 

Holocciiv 

c 2500-800 B C. 

IV 

Iron age 

Holocene 

c lOOOBC-lOOA D 


( The early historic period commences from c.300 B C ) 


Palaeolithic Cultures 

Geographically the distribution of Palaeolithic cultures can be seen all over 
South India except the area west of the Sahyadrt, Kerala. Southern Tamilnedu 
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beyond 11° N. latitude and the alluvial coastal plains like the £ast and West Coda* 
van Districts of Andhra Pradesh. The coastal alluvial plains are post-Pleistocene 
formations which explain the absence of palaeolithic cultures in these regions. Pro* 
bably the environmental and ecological situations like the existence of impenetrable 
forests, absence of game animals or raw material for tool making, may have hindered 
the spread of palaeolithic man to areas to the west of the Sahyadri, south Tamil* 
nadu and Kerala. 

Even within the area of palaeolithic occurrence sites are distributed on the basis 
of several local geological and geographical factors. Most of them are located on 
river banks and other sources of water. It appears high hills were not normally fre* 
quented by palaeolithic men. Owing to varying climatic conditions in the different 
phases of the Pleistocene period, the aggradational and degradational deposits in 
the form of cliff sections with succession of deposits or in terraces spread out at diffe* 
rent levels are seen on the banks of many rivers and streams. This stratigraphy not 
only betrays the environmental condition but also the relative chronological posi- 
tion of the deposits and, in turn, of the associated lithic industries. So far as South 
India is concerned the work of Oe Terra and Patterson (1939) is the first in marking 
out the chronological and environmental details of the different industries associated 
with different deposits. Their observations in the KortalajSr valley (near Madras) 
suggested the occurrence of alternate pluvial and interpluvial conditions in South 
India corresponding to the glacial and interglacial stages cf the Himalayan regirms 
and to the Alpine glacial cycles. Based on this and further work, specially in Andhra 
Pradesh. Sankalia has framed the stratigraphical sequence of geological deposits of 
the above periods, thus: 


Upper Pleistocene 

Finer gravels not laterizcd 

Middle palaeolithic 

Wet ^fWase 

V 


Fine gravels and olay 

Advanced handaxes 
and Levaliois flakes 

Dry phase 

IV 

Middle Pleistocene 

Coaurse river gravels 

End of hand axes of 
period I 

Strong 
wet phase 

111 


Open plain 

Handaxes of period 1 

Dry phase 

11 

Early Pleistocene 

Laterite formation on the 
East Coast 

No tools, man absent 

Long wet 

1 


It may be noted that this stratigraphical and cultural sequence cannot be clearly 
demarcated everywhere not even in the Kortalayar valley as the recent investigations 
show. The reconstructed cultural succession is based only on the typology and state 
of preservation of tools. In many sites of Andhra Pradesh and Kamatala only two 
wet and dry phase cycles, each with a gravel and a silt deposit are met with. In 
these, the lower gravel deposit yields Early Palaeolithic tools and the fipper con- 
tains Middle Palaeolithic tools.^ 

Early Palaeolithic Cvltores: In South India, industries of the Midfile Pleisto- 
cene and the early half of the Upper Pleistocene are grouped under Eai^ Palaeoli* 
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thic. The South Indian Early Palaeolithic tool assemblage includes mainly handaxcs, 
cleavers, scrapers, discoids, choppers and chopping tools. Both handaxes and cleavers 
have butts at one end, but the pear shaped handaxehas a point at the other while that 
of the cleaver is wide and sharp. Sciapers normally have a straight, wide, shajp 
scraping edge on the end or side or in a concave prohle. Discoids are simply circular 
with the cutting edge all round. Choppers and chopping tools are generally made 
on pebbles with chopping edges fashioned to cover a good part of the peripheny. 
For the preparation of tools free-flaking techniques like the stone hammer technique 
and the anvil technique were in vogue in the beginning. The resultant flake scars on 
the tool are deep and the meeting of several such flake scars on alternate faces makes 
the edges somewhat zigzag. 7 hesc tools arc described as Abbevillian. The advanced 
cylindrical hammer technique came to be used later. In this the flake scars lend to be 
shallow and the resultant cutting edges will be usually straight. Edges arc trimmed 
by step flaking. Tools employing these techniques are known as Acheulian. Tools 
of all these varieties, with their sub-types vaiying in quantity, have been feund in the 
different sites of South India. The variations could be due to either environmental 
or chronological factors. 

In northern Karnataka, besides the work done by Foote, extensive explorations 
by Sankalia, Joshi, Paddayya, Pappu and others have brought to light in the upper 
Krishna valley more than 40 sites on the lower banks of the Krishna and its tribu- 
taries. Asaiigi, Mun^ganflr, Kolhar. Birakhabhi Sitimani, YelgQr on or near the 
Krishna, Guibal on a tributary stream of the Bhima, K5va|Ji, Anagavadi, Bagalkot 
on the Chataprabha, Khyad, HiremOlaiigi, Taminhaj, Alur and Manoji, along the 
Malaprabha, Nittur, Hampasagara, Kanukoppa, GadiganQr, Daroji on the Tunga- 
bhadra and its nullahs are some of the important sites. Many of the pebble beds 
along rivers yield artefacts. Investigations by Joshi and Pappu along the Malaprabha 
and the upper Krishna respectively have shown that early stone age tools occur 
specifically in a stratigraphical context in the lower cemented gravel of the two suc- 
cessive gravel and silt deposits, normally seen in thevliff sections of these rivers. There 
are also factory sites like the one at Kovalji. Extensive occurrence of Acheulian tools 
like handaxes, cleavers, choppers, scrapers and discoids, mostly of quartzite, and 
sometimes of sandstone is a noteworthy feature. Abbevillian tools are few. Fine 
varieties of bifacial handaxes, almond, oval, pear or triangular shaped with symme- 
trical outline, thin and convex to lenticular in section, occur on the sites along the 
Malaprabha, Ghataprabha and Krishna. Cleavers, mostly ‘U’ shaped, struck on 
flakes, are biconvex, lenticular, planoconvex.parallelograma or trapezoid in section 
with usually straight edges. Other varieties, some *V’ shaped and some with oblique, 
convex or concave edges also occur. Quartzite is the raw material generally used. 
Tools found at Gulbaj are notewortny since they are made of limestone. 

At NiUQr, on the right bank of the Tungabhadra in Bellary District, 31 pebble 
tools were found mostly unifacial or bifacial choppers made on dyke basalt. The 
unifacial choppers have pointed, straight, convex or concave working edges while 
the bifacial hive cleaver-like or convex cutting edge. The gravel bed with these 
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toots have also yielded fossil remains of Bos namadicus. In South Karnataka only 
eight sites are known. Most of them are on the flanks of low hills stretching from 
the Sahyadri tiansversely eastwards forming the water divide between the Kaveri 
and the Tungabhadra and are found at NySmati, on the bank of theTungabhudra in 
Shimoga District, KadQr and Nidaghatta in Chikmagalur, Kara^gudda in Hassan. 
Ktbbanaha){i and Bijigere in Tumkur and Ta|ya and J3nkal in Chitradurga Dis- 
trict. At Kibbanahajji Early, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic tools of quartzite 
have been found. The Early Palaeolithic toots include both Abbevillian and 
Acheulian handaxes. vaiictics of cleavers made on cores and flakes, choppers, 
discoids and scrapers. This is the only site in the plateau part of South India to 
have a rich percentage of Abbevillian tools. 

In Tamilnadu the Early Stone Age sites are found only at Kilvanpakkam and 
TirumalSpflr of North Arcot and AttirampSkkam, PQndi, Vada Madurai, Palla- 
varam, Arani etc., in Chingleput Districts. The latter arc situated within a radius of 
about 3S to 40 kms along the Korttalayar and the Arani rivers. A ca\c si*e has come 
to light at Gudiyam though it is observed that it was not used for continuous habi- 
tation, but used to be frequented. The Tamilnadu sitc.s contain a very rich range 
of tools. Apart from varieties described above us coming from North Karnataka, 
there arc, for example, Abbevillian tools with pebble butt. Acheulian tools which 
may be considered as crude types nearer to the Abbevillian technologically arc also 
known. 

Earlier field-workers sought to find out the stages of palaeolithic industries hire 
with the help of siratigraphical, technological and typological data available. The 
Pleistocene formations reveal the existence of a pnmi ry latcrite stratum supinmpoicd 
by boulder conglomerate and overlain by detrital lateritc. The rivers dissecting thc'c 
successive formations have formed ter^rccs. It is .«aid that the boulder conglomerate 
IS the horizon of the Abbevillian toots and those of developed stages of the Achultan 
could be seen associated with successive deposits. The following chrnologicully 
successive stages of the evolution of Early Palaeolithic tool types had been suggtsted 
on the analysis of typological and technological churactcnsiics. 


Earliest Group 

Non-laterized, rolled tools 
with heavy crean patination. 
Abbevillian handaxes with 
pebble butt and crude and 
irregular flaking are the early 
series while less paiinated 
step-flaked handaxes of 
Acheulian are the later. 


Second Group 

Tools .stained red due to 
their asscciation with detri- 
tal laterite spiead at a later 
time above the boulder con- 
glomerate, but unpatinated. 
Pear and Ovate shaped 
Acheulian handaxes. 


Third Group 

No lateritc stainirg. 
Handaxes of cylindii- 
cal hummer technique 
and ovates with step 
flaking aiid a few clea- 
vers. 


Recent investigations, however, show that such a sequence too reqifircs revision. 
AttirampSkkam excavations (1964) have revealed a rhale bedrock supvimposed by 
clay, detrital laterite and brownish silt. Upper dettital laterite contain# post-Adteu- 
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lian flake indu&try. Hence the only evidence for Early Palacolilbic ficm this area is 
that these industries, with their varieties, appear only in a single bed of clay and 
hence could be classified only on type-technological grounds. These are succeeded 
by the Middle Palaeolithic. 

In Andhra Pradesh about fifty sites are known from the southern districts, located 
mostly on the banks of the Kiishna and the Tungabhadra and on smaller streams. 
In Kurnool District the sites opposite the Kurnool town on the Tungabhadra, 
Krishnapuram on the Bhavanasi, Dornala and Chintapalli on the Tigaleru, Gidda- 
IQru on the Sagileru, all located between the ridges of the eastern Nallamalai hills are 
noteworthy. At Wazirabad at the junction of Musi and Krishna in Nalgonda District, 
sites further down in the Krishna valley, at Nagarjunakonda on the Krishna, and 
Karempudi on the Naguleru five sites near Gollapalle and Vedullacheruvu on the 
bank of the Rallakaluva in Chittoor District, a dozen in the Ncllore District, have 
yielded useful material. 

Many sites in Andhra Pradesh show two successively wet and dry phases of the 
Pleistocene as represented by successive sets of gravel-silt deposits, which appear to 
have succeeded another cycle of wet and dry phases as revealed by laterite formations 
ami ‘heir erosion Though the geological record appears to be of a complicated 
nature often denying correlations for wider area, proxisionally it may be said that 
the first dry and the successive wet and dry phases arc periods in which the Early 
Palaeolithic industries flourished. 

Almost all varieties of tools found in Tamilnadu and Karnataka are seen in 
most of the localities here, but more abundantly. The wealth of tool varieties 
here is astounding. Early Palaeolithic tools made of quartzite in the form of pebbles 
in river beds include both Abbevillian and Acheulian handaxes, cleavers, scrapers, 
discoids, ovates, cores, Chactonian and proto-levalloisian flakes. Pebble tool is the 
most distinctive component. In Kurnool Divfict 40% of the tool assemblage are 
pebble tools. This abundance of pebble tools in ibis region has led to the suggestion 
that here the two Early Palaeolithic cultural traditions-the Sohanian characterised 
by the pebble tools and the Madrasian charucterised by the core tools like hand- 
axes and cleavers— might have found a meeting ground. But recent opinion 
holds that pebble tools and handaxes are part of only a single tradition. In many 
sites in Africa (Olduvai Gorge etc) there is evidence for the growth of handaxe 
industries, starting from the parental pebble too! industry and evolving through the 
Abbevillian and Acheulian stages. But clear stratigraphic evidence for the recon- 
struction of such an evolutionary sequence has not come forth so far in Andhra 
Pradesh. All varieties arc seen mixed up in the same dejiosit. However, in some 
localities at Nagarjunakonda toe' of certain varieties are found in certain localities 
only, leading to the postulation oi independent existence of different traditions. 

From this regional survey certain general observations regarding Early Palaeo- 
lithic cultures of South India can be made inspite of the fact that they present a com- 
plex set of problems. (1) The major concentration of Early Palaeolithic communities 
appears to have been confined to the area of Krishna-Tungabhadra systems and the 
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immediately adjoining southern regions drained by smaller rivers in soutbern*most 
Andhra Pradesh and north Tamiinadu. (2) Early Palaeolithic man had occupied 
mostly open sites^ on the banks of rivers and streams where suitable raw material 
for tool*making was available. He avoided high hills and marshy areas. (3) He used 
varieties of pebble tools and core tools. Tools like rostro-carinates and beaked 
tools were also used though rarely. (4) He employed techniques like stone hammer 
and cylindrical hammer for fashioning tools and feather edge chipping and step 
flaking for trimming the edges. (5) He used quartzite extensively us th* raw material, 
although he was not disinclined to use sandstone, limestone or basalt. 

He was essentially a hunter moving from one area to another spreading certain 
common lithic traditions in a wider region, a phenomenon true for the whole world. 
The South Indian Early Palaeolithic industries have identical characteristic compo- 
nents as those in the Old World, specially of Africa, western Asia and Europe. As 
it is in Africa that the lithic industi ies started and evolved in a chronologically earlier 
stage than in other areas, spreading gradually to other regions later, it would not be 
unreasonable to trace the origin of South Indian Early Palaeolithic industries also 
to Africa. In this wider background of African evidence, we may surmise that in 
South India also the Australopithecines and Pitbecanthropians cr Hcmo-habbilis 
were re^nsibie for Early Palaeolithic industries.^ As in Africa, pebble tools arc the 
earliest in sequence and pure pebble tools are found at Nitlflr, and in the Chiitoor 
District in the earliest stages. It may be surmised that man the tool-maker might have 
started his career in South India first in Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah and Chittcor 
Districts. In the Abbevillian stage his activity appears to have extended slightly 
southwards to Chingleput District, (Attirampakkam etc), and to Tumkiir District 
(Kibbanahafji). In the succeeding Acheulian stage the area of human occupation 
covered larger areas, like south Andhra Pradesh, northern Tamiinadu and almost 
the whole of Karnataka save the western coast. 

Middle PalacoUthic Coltwes! The Middle Palaeolithic cultures are characteri- 
sed by their distinctive tools invariably smaller in size and of chert, jasper and such 
fine grained silicons stones, employed extensively all over exapt in parts cf Andhra 
Pradesh, south Karnataka and Tamiinadu where quartzite crntinuid to be used. 
The tools being made generally on flakes, the industry is often called flake industry. 
Simple Clactonian flakes with large bulbs of percussion and unpiepaicd platform, 
flakes with faceted platform, flakes removed by a pointed punch-like instrument 
showing tiny platform and small butt, prominent bulb, Levalloisian flatlish flakes 
with prqiared platform and displaying previous work on core arc seen ih the tool 
assemblages. Despite the extensive use of flakes several examples of small flit nodules 
turned to tools by simple retouching arc also seen. A noticeable feature is that these 
tools are prepared with the least eflbrt possible to achieve the desired shalie. 

"^0 main types of tools found in South'India are (1) scrapers of several varieties 
end side, hollow etc. (2) points and arrow-heads sometimes with tang and w) borers. 
Multipurpose implements like borer-cum-scraper, point-cum-scraper etc. Were also 
in vogue. 
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The distribution of this culture is almost co-extensive with the Early Palaeolithic. 
In Karnataka a good number of sites are discovered in Bijapur, Gulbarga, Belgauro 
and Raichur Districts, and a couple of sites in Dharwar and Bcllary Districts, all 
located on the banks of the Krishna and its tiibutaries. Kibbanaba|{i is the only site 
so far known in south Karnataka where quartzite is used. The restricted distribu* 
tion may be attributed to paucity of systematic work. Ail analysis of industries, 
particularly of the Malaprabha valley show that 50% of the tools are borers, 40% 
scrapers and the rest points. In the Kaladgi region scrapers are said to predomi- 
nate others. Taminhaj, Almatti and BSgalkbt sites in Bijapur District have 
stratified deposits, the lower yielding Early Palaeolithic beds and the upper, Middle 
Palaeolithic. The site at Gulbaj in Gulbarga District shows the occurrence of this 
industiy in a gravel bed overlying basal rock and superimposed by two successive 
silt deposits. At Kavajji and Salvadgi in Bijapur District extensive factoiy sites are 
located. 

In Andhra Pradesh, majority of sites so far noticed arc located on the banks of 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra and their tributaries and streamlets like Rajla- 
kaluva, Buhudo, Punchu in Chittoor Distiict, Galeru, Bhavanasi, Tiga|gru, Kand- 
Fr,i Oiivvolli, Gundlakamma, in Kurnool District Sagilcru, Bokkileru, in Cuddapah 
District Pennar, Boggeru. Kanellcru, Dt'djavagu, Veiikatagineru, Bairaula in Nellore 
District. Peddavadugu in Adilabad District and a few sites in Anantapur, Medak, 
Naigonda and Mahboobnagar Districts, Giddalur and Nagarjunakonda are impor* 
tant sites. 

Scrapers predominate in these sites although points and borers are also avail- 
able. Stratified deposits noticed in several sites reveal the association of this industry 
with the upper of the two successive gravel deposits. Cheit and jasper and such finer 
siliceous material (in Mahboobnagar and Kurnool Districts) and quartzite (in 
Chittoor District) have been used depending upc n their availability. 

In Tamilnadu most of the sites known arc o»i y from Chingleput District on the 
hanks of the Korttalayur and the Arani. Attin mpakkam is a classic site. Excavations 
conducted at the Poondi site revealed a clcir stratigraphical sequence with this 
industry appearing in a horizon over that of the Early Palaeolithic and below Meso- 
lithic. Biirers and scrapers of quartzite predominate. 

This regional distribution indicates the concentration of Middle Palaeolithic 
sites in the basaltic regions of Kainataka, its outliers in Andhra Pradesh and the 
immediately adjoining regions southwards located on the river banks, in plains or 
along the foothills wherever the raw inaterwl was easily available, and some times 
in areas away from the sources of raw material because it was not difficult to carry the 
light tools to distant placx's wheu water and game arc easily available. 

Man continued to be a nomadic hunter. The small size and limited variety of tool 
types indicate that he must have made use of wooden or bone tools. The available 
stone tools may have been used to fashion or strengthen those of wood and bone. 
The association of Middle Palaeolithic tools with the upper of the two gravel deposits, 
the lower gravel usually yielding Early Palaeolithic tools, would lead to establish its 
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chronology. The gravel deposits yielding this industry aio often sandy, finer and lesa 
well-cemented and within the deposits there is a gradual change in nature from the 
sandy pebble stage to the finer sandy silt indicating that “these sedimenfs are not 
still water deposits but laid down by flowing rivers”, the climate being wet in the 
beginning changing gradually to drier conditions. Fossil remains of £lephas anti- 
ques and Bos namadteos found in some places in the contemporaiy gravel deposits 
and the existence of elephants suggest a wetter climate. Radiocarbon dates ofsamples 
Pound in the corresponding gravel deposits in Maharashtra fall between 30,000 to 

17.000 B.P. Providing a longer span for the beginning a time range of ^,000 to 

20.000 B.P. may be suggested. 

A few sites in Andhra Pradesh (and also in Maharashtra) show the existence of 
u transitional stage, the Middle Palaeolithic cultures being evolved from ihe Lower 
Palaeolithic. However, Middle Palaeolithic cultures are not distinctively of South 
Indian ongin or association. Industries displaying similar characten.stics have been 
found in almost the whole of the Indian subcontinent (except the Gangctic plain 
and Assam). They are also known from different parts of the Old World in Afiica, 
Asia and Europe, the Moustenan stone industries of Europe standing in close 
comparison. The Neanderthal men who flourished in the early part of the last 
interglacial phase were the authors of this Mousterian culture. In Europe they lived 
in caves and rock shelters, buried the dead ritualistically in caves and adorned them- 
selves with ornaments. Several skeletal remains show that they belonged to a stock 
dilfcrcnt from that of the Homo sapiens. Although the absence of other cultural 
clues would make the suggestion that people of similar breed were authors of the 
South Indian Middle Palaeolithic cultures look far fetched, there is a possibility 
that this Mousterian culture made its impact on areas southwards, the South Indii n 
Middle Palaeolithic being the result of such a cultural migration. But li is difficult 
to make out the exact relationship.^ 

Upper Palaeolithic Cuitores: This is a distinctive stage succeeding the Middle 
Palaeolithic and preceding the Mesolithic. Recognition cf the existence of this last 
stage of palaeolithic culture in South India is a recent event in South Indian 
prehistoric studies.'^ 

Simple and backed blades and burins arc the characteristic industries. Burin 
is a special type seen and hence tbcindustiy is often termed as Bladeand Burin indu- 
stry. The other tools are awls, points, choppers and scrapers. Cores and chips dis- 
playing the technique of manufacture arc also seen in good numbers. Blades are 
prepared by an advanced technique of cybndrical hammer and intermediptc punch 
and further converted to knives, points, lunates, etc. by secondary retouch. 

In the Chitloor District of Andhra Pradesh many sites of this culture tac located 
on the banks of the Swarnamukhi around RSniguntaat Tiinmayyagunta, VetkamanS- 
yanipalii, Chandi, VSduliachuruvu and Nallagundiu, the last two being faaory sites. 
Thou^ quantitatively burins take a second place to simple and backed blldes, here 
the burin collection happens to be the largest when compared to other sitc| in Indio. 
Awls, choppers and points also occur. The principal raw material is i]uar(zitc. 
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At VSmuia in Cuddapah District and Yarragundapakm in Prakasam District simi- 
lar industries have come to light, reddish chert and chalcedony being the raw mate- 
rial used here. 

The occurrence of bone industry besides blades and burin is a distinctive feature 
of European Upper Palaeolithic culture. In India, specially in open air sites, owjng 
to climatic conditions bones hardly survive for longtime. Hence the recent discovery 
of bone tools in association with blade and burin, in the course of excavations at 
a cave, the Muchchatia Chintamani Gavi, near Betamchcrla in Kurnool Distiict 
is epoch making. Bone tools form 90.3% of the tool collection, the stone tools 
being only 9.7%. The former comprise of scrapers, peiforators, chisels, scoops, 
shouldered points, barbs, and process remains like worked bones, bone blanks, 
broken and cut bones and splinters. Perforators arc more numerous followed by 
shouldered points and barbs. The implements are made from .•shafts of long bones 
which, significantly, arc cut in the same fashion as in West Europe. Splinters of re- 
quired size and shape were removed after making longitudinal incisions and then 
ground or scooped out for making several kinds of tools. Remains of faunal assem- 
mblage, like Viverra sp, Felis sp, Equs sp, Cervus, Bos, antelope. gaTclie etc., distin- 
<'ti' ' of Upper Pleistocene have been found. In Tamilnadu also tools possibly of 
this stage have been found in fonic sites in Chingitput District. 

In Karnataka in the factory site at Salvadgi chert blades and burins arc found. 
In Shorupur doub sites at Marlabhuvi (workshop site), Gulbaj, BanhaUi and 
Hunasgi have come to light. A composite section of the area reveals a sequence thus: 


Surface 

Black brown silt with lassir 
of loose granular gravel 
Yellow clay 
Pebbly gravd 
Coarse gravel 
Bed rock 


Microliths 

Blade and burin 

(in gravel lasses) 

Middle Palaeolithic tools 
Early Palaeolithic 


This sequence clearly establishes that the blade and burin industry is certainly 
Upper Palaeolithic in its context. Though many Upper Palaeolithic sites have not 
been noticed it is clear that there was this stage in the sequence of prehistoric cultures 
of South India. It is likely that tools from many other sites which were hitherto classi- 
fied loosely as Series II or Series 111 ma> bv fuither examination fall under this 
category. 

Regional variation within South Indian industries have also been noticed- 
Sites in and around Renigunta and Yarragi-ndapakm have yielded tools com- 
parable to European types. Blades and burins are long, slender and fully retou- 
ched or blunted in Gravetiian style. This industry is named ‘classical’ Upper 
Palaeolithic in contrast to tools from sites like Betamchcrla etc., which arc not so 
fine and arc termed ‘sub-classical’. 
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It is likely that South Indian Upper Palaeolithic cultures are a part of a geiKtal 
spread of such cultures in other partsfor such sites have been noticed in Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal. They also show 
certain similarities with corresponding industries in Europe, West Asia and Afiica. 
The European and West Asian Upjxr Palaeolithic industties have been well dated 
ranging between c.40,000 and 10,000 B.P. 

In South India also, this culture appears to be a part of general spread of such 
cultures front the local areas in West Asia or West Europe. But us indigenous deve 
lopment from Indian Middle Palaeolithic cultures also has been postulated parti- 
cularly for the Renigunta Industry. In the Old World prehistory this culture is dis- 
tinct with the first clear association of Homo sapiens and beginnings of a rich art 
tradition, an aspect still to be recognised in the Indian context. 

Mesolttbic Ctiltores: The retreat of ice sheets to higher latitude and altitude 
regions marks the end of the Pleistocene and the beginning of the current Holo- 
cene. The climate became drier. Changes in climatic belt and vegetational re-dislri- 
bution made man re-adjust his ways of life. The Mesolithic culture is said to be 
a result of such a change. 


This culture is characterised by microlithic industries with the use of liny imple- 
ments ranging from ^ to 2 ems in length and made usually of fine grained siliceous 
Stones like chert, chalcedony, jasper and quartz, the implements being fashioned 
from thin blades remo\%d from cores by punch method. The tool-kit includes non- 
geometric blades, scrapers, points and lunates and the geometric trapezes and tri- 
angles, the latter considered as being later in date than the non-gcomctric. These 
industries occur in a vaster region almost throughout Andhra Pradesh, Kasnataku 
and Tamil Nadu. It is during this period that man penetrated probably fur the 
first time to southern parts of Tamilnadu.'’ • 


In Andhra Pradesh microlithic sites have been discovered in Kurnooi (Kolimi- 
gundla etc.), Anantapur (Ddsigal etc.), Adilabad (Asifabad etc), Cuddapah, Guntur 
(Na^rjunakenda), Medak (Chevala etc), Cbittoor (Nallagundiu etc) and Naigonda 
(Ramatlrthapura etc) Disiric's, generally on high ground or livir banks in the top- 
most deposits of fine loose sandy gravel, around high granitoid shelters and in the 
vicinit> of lime stone caves. Non-geometric scrapers, awls, burins, tanged points, 
points on core, backed pieces, besides simple flakes, blades and cores usually made of 
quartz, and in some areas of agate and jasper are the tools used. 


In Tamilnadu sites are located on high grounds in Chingieput and Pudukottai 
Districts. Excavations at Gudiyam reveal the occurrence of microlithic influslries 
in the latest deposit overlying others with Early and Middle Palaeolithic industries. 
Other sites in Ramnad (Man^iyQr, KSryapatp), Tirunelveli (MSgnanapuram Katta- 
lankulam) Districts, as also Pondicherry state pre usually associated with san I dunes 
locally called /eri, the tool assemblage being described as Ten industry. Th< bc sand 
dunes are ancient formations of a period when the climate was generally dry t irough- 
out the world and the sea level about 20-30 feet higher than the present. T erefore 
these are now seen in somewhat inland regions, though, formerly they wereliusl on 
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the seashore. During wetter climates these dunes were fixed and later began to 
weather and achieved a reddish tinge. Probably, lagoons formed. Men of the Meso- 
lithic period lived around these, with fishing as their mainstay. These tools normally 
seen on top of the reddish teris include blade flakes, simple blades, backed or obli- 
quely blunted blades, scrapers- hollow, concave, side, end and thumb nail-simple 
unretouched- assymmetrical, unifacial and bifacial points, lunates, transverse arrow- 
heads and triangles. Since these include triangles it is termed geometric. This 
feature and the distinctive, secondary retouched mark the industry as a separate 
entity distinct from other Mesolithic industries of South India. Gco-chronologically 
the beginnings of this industry could be dated to the 4ih millennium fi.C. 

In Karnataka, these sites are seen on river banks, high places or near rock she- 
lters. In North Karnataka in the Districts of Gulbarga (Hunasgi, Bulbai, Marla- 
bhavi, Tumkur etc.). Bijapur (Deur. Salvadgi, Anagavadi, Kovalji, etc.,), Dharwar 
(Nadiharajahalh), Belgaum (Suravvakcjla, Gokak falls), Raichur (Hiiebennur), 
Bellary (Saiiganakallu etc.,), tools of jasper, chert and quartz predominate. While 
in the Districts of Bangalore (Sudasandra, Sarjapur, Jalahalji etc.) Chiuadurga 
(Brahmagiri), Tumkur (Kibbanahajji), Mysore (Bijigiriranga hills) of South Kar- 
nataka mostly quartz tools are seen. The tools include retouched and backed 
blades, scrapers, points, borers, lunatc.s, triangles and trapezes. 

The South Indian Mesolithic industries reveal typo-tcchnolcgical similarities 
with those in other parts of India and also in West Asia, Afiica and Europe. The 
distinctive features of Teri industries are found in Ceylon also. This may be due to 
the migration peoples and/or ideas through a wide area.^ People continued to be 
hunters. There is no evidence to fix the date of Mesolithic stage in South India, 
although in the Old World it is said to have lasted from around 10,000 to 4000 
B.C. The teris are dated c.4000 B.C. Despite the appearance of Neolithic- 
Chalcolithic period, niicroliths continued to be used in South India-'^* 

Neolithic-Cbalcoiithic Cultures 

Sometime in the 3rd millennium B.C. t new mode of life appeared in South 
India when people settled at certain places engaged in the production of food and 
domesticated animals. These early village communities had far better and varied 
material equipment. New ideas of religion and culture began to emerge. Herein 
the roots of South Indian culture can probably be seen in the present day folk cul- 
tures. The neolithic people hud spread through a wide area of South India except 
Kerala, the Sahyadrian heights, southern most pans of Tamilnadu and probably 
northern Andhra Pradc.sh. In Andhia Pradesh neolithic sites occur in Anantapur, 
Kurnool, Cuddapah, Chittoor, <^!mtur, Ncllore, Nuigonda, Mehbeobnagar, Medak 
and Krishna Districts. In Tamilnadu many sites are found in North Arcot, 
Dhatmapuri and Salem Districts while some antiquities are reported from Coim- 
batore and Madurai Districts besides Pondicherry State. In North Karnataka 
these sites abound in Bijapur, Gulbarga, Raichur. Dharwar and Bellary Districts. 
A stray neolithic implement is reported from Honnavar in Karwar District. In South 
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Karnataka a few sites have been noticed in Chitradurga and Shimoga Districts, 
and a good nuntber in Kolar and Mysore Districts. 

Nearly a score of sites have been excavated at UtnQr, Kesanapajji, Palavoy, Sin* 
gunapalli, NagSrjunakon^, KodSkal, TSrdaj, Haj{Qr, Ptkiiha} and Maskt, Sangana* 
kal, Kupgai and Tekkalak5ta, Brahmagiri, T. Naras7pur, BQditittu and Hemmigc, 
and Paiyampalli in Mehboobnagar, Krishna, Anantapur, Kurnool, Guntur, Gul- 
barga, Bijapur, Dharwar, Raichur, Beliary, Chitradurga, Mysore and North Arcot 
Districts. 

Certain types of pottery and stone industry are distinctively Neolithic. Bur- 
nished grey ware is a typical variety found abundantly. Hand-made pots of gray 
colour, smeared with a thin solution of clay and burnished all over, have given this 
industry its name burnished grey ware, although, others, brown, buif and slightly 
reddish wares, appear along with unburnished ware in small quantity. Pottery types 
include globular pots with round base and everted rim, .simple bowls with round 
base, everted sides and featureies.s rim, spouted and channel pots. Perforated sherds 
are also found. Postfiring painting with red ochre at the lip is seen often, occasi- 
onally with purple painting of bands and simple lines in groups. The ground stone 
industry includes axes, triangular in outline, with a butt at one end and a straight or 
slightly curving cutting edge on the other, the cross section varying from round to 
oval, and rarely rectangular. Tools are prepared by chipping, peeking and gtinduig. 
Adzes, chisels, spheroidal balls, corn crushers and rubbers are also found. 

Evidences for the practice of agriculture are not many. The existence of per- 
manent settlements indicates a continuous supply of food possibly by the practice of 
agriculture. Extensive occurrence of axes, a cutting implement, suggest probably 
the clearance of forest land for agriculture. Stone saddle querns and ciu.shcis wetc 
probably used to pulverise gram. Disc-shaped stones with a central hole found in 
some habitation sites might have been used ibr digging with the help of long wooden 
poles pointed at one end to which they were fixed. More important is the occunence 
of bones of cattle, sheep and goats in the sites. Cattle seim to have been used m 
agriculture operations and also as pack animals. Cattle and other animals wcie also 
used for food. Clear evidence of agriculture comes from HajjGr and Tekkalakotu 
where charred grains of ragi (Eleusine coracona) and horse gram (Dolichos Bifloras) 
are found. 

The Neolithic people lived usually in onc-roomed houses, circular (Tekkala- 
kota) or rectangular (Hcmmige) in shape. It is not possible to estimate the number 
of houses in a village settlement or the density of population. There might have been 
10 to 20 houses in a settlement. The fioyas of Bellary today live in houses plmost 
identical in shape with those constructed m the neolithic period, suggesting a| conti- 
nuous building tradition. Houses were con.slructed with either pi^e or watfe and 
daub walls covered with conical patched roofs,.lhe periphery of the hou.<>e beinfe lined 
with stone boulders. 

In a number of places in North Karnataka and the neighbouring region of 
Andhra Pradesh huge ash mounds have been found out. Some of them as at litnOr, 
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Ko^kal, Kuditini have been excavated. These arc usually heaps of burnt cowdung. 
Neolithic people appear to have periodically moved into other regions to graze 
cattle and, on return after their sojourn, fixed the cattle pens in their original 
place where cowdung accumulated. This may have been burnt ceremoniously from 
time to time thereby creating ashmounds. Paintings of cattle in rock shelters near 
settlements and terracotta figurines found in the Neolithic sites indicate the role of 
cattle in the life and economy of the people. A sense of reverence towards them 
was also evoked. The paintings and figurines may be cult objects. 

Burial was the usual mode of the disposal of the dead. Adults were buried in 
oblong pits of a depth of two to three feet, in a flexed or extended position with 
north-south orientation. A flat bowl (lamp?) and a spouted vessel were kept along 
with. The bodies of children were huddled in uins of somewhat large-size, round- 
bottomed urns with everted rim. its mouth being eovered with the base piece of a 
similar pot and inserted in a pit about two feet deep. At Nagarjunakonda, Piklihaj, 
Brahniagiri and T. Narasipur such IniriaK have come to light. Radiocarbon dates 
show that this culture began around c. 25C0 B.('. and continued till about (he fust 
millennium B.C. 

riiis time span roughlv corresponds wiih the peiiod of the Indus Civilization 
as also of the Chalcolithic cultures of Central India and the Deccan. Owing to the 
migration of peoples or ideas some internal changes in the cultmal compimcnls 
as also the intrusion of alien elements appear to have come in the life span of the 
neolithic. Trade was probably responsible for this. At T. NarasTpur and Htmmige 
sites only finished ground stone tools have been found. Raw mateiials ate not avai- 
lable in the nearby region. Hence these inav have been imported from other manu- 
facturing centres. Likewise, external trade with cultures of northern Deccan and 
regions beyond also appear to have Ken established. Gold and fuschzite, quartzite 
of the Indus .sites and the typical burnished gicy ware at Daimabad and the Deccan 
are examples. The ribbon flake blade industiy , ppears to be the eailiest imports 
from the northern Chalcolithic complex. This is seen as a part of the eaily phases of 
UtnQr. Piklihaj. Brahmagiri which could K* d^ted on radio-carbon evidence, to the 
earliest period of Neolithic in South India. In Saiiganakailu i and Early Neolithic 
phase of HallQr and T. Nara.sipur blade industry is not in evidence. Instead, flake 
implements like scrapers and discoids, probably surviving from prc-Neolithic phase 
arc found. If the blade indu.stry is rcgaidcd as an indigenous component of Neolithic 
culture it would be diflicult to explain its absence in the Early Neolithic phases. 
Wheelmade and painted pottery is a well km w n feature of Chalcolithic. while in the 
the Early Neolithic phases of Brahmagiii, Piklihaj etc., simple black-on-icd ware, 
i.e. hand-made red wares with pa t tings in ink occur. This probably indicates the 
import of ideas rather than the manufactuie itself. Wheel-turned black-on-rcd waic 
and copper appear in the later stages, in sufficient quantity in not them Neolithic 
sites. Appearance of other Chalcolithic ckmtnts can be iccogniscd in some northern 
sites, viZ(, horizontal multiple pot burials at Tckkalakota. So the whole South Indian 
complex consisting of many Chalcolithic elements and belonging to the pre-iron 
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using period is often termed ‘Neolithic-Ch»lcoltthic\ The analysis of sjceletal 
remains from TcltkalakSta, Brahmagiri and T. Naraslpur show that the Neolithic- 
Chalcolithic people belonged to a Mediterranean stock. 

The South Indian Neolithic appears to owe its origin to the similar West Asian 
culture. The Neolithic ideas may have moved from the focal region eastwards to Iran 
and Baluchistan and onto Kashmirand South India. The Neolithic axes and the grey 
ware are analogous to those in Kashmir and Baluchistan respectively as also West 
Asia. It IS not possible to say whether the domc.sticated animals were brought from the 
same source or belonged to the local wild species. Unlike in the West Asian Neolithic 
culture where wheat was the staple food, m South India ragi was a major food crop 
as it has been even today. Although there i$ a suggestion that this grain is of African 
origin, circumstantial evidences suggest that it was cultivated in South India itself 
in the Neolithic period. Around iSth millennium B.C., Egypt launched maritime 
expeditions to different parts of Africa and Asia. Thus African contacts with South 
India developed and probably the 'head rest’ was introduced into this region. Bell 
shaped clay head rests with long flat strips on top are found in'everal Neolithic sites 
in the upper Kaveri valley. But ragi could not have been thus introduced. Egyptian 
records show clearly that manufactured items were exported from there while 
rare botanical and zoological specimen.^ were imported. Ragi could be one of the 
plants that was imported thus from South India, and, from there .spread to other 
parts of Africa. 

Certain cultural elements distinctive of South India make their appearance 
in this period. Many plants and animals native to this area were first domesticated. 
Religious ideas and practices as those of village gods and several practices associated 
with them, still current among South Indian folk, probably originated. There is a 
theory that the Dravidian tongue is the gift of the people of this period. 

Iron Age 

This heralds a new period of innovations in technology and culture marked by 
the increase of wealth and probably a steep rise in population. The area of txcii- 
pation is larger, the Iron age settlements being noticed almost throughout South 
India, Kerala coming into the picture for the first time. Fore.sl areas like the Western 
Ghats and coastal tracts beyond were also penetrated because the iron implements 
could make the clearance of forests easier. Rise in population meant a greater need 
and occupation of wider areas. More than 600 grave sites and 10,000 extant graves 
are known so far in South India. The excavated habitational sites include Brahma- 
giri, Maski, T.Narasipur, Tekkalak5ta, Hajlur, Nagarjunakonda, Y^lcsvaram 
(Naigonda District) and Peddabanktfr (Karimnagar), while the grave si^s arc at 
Brahmagirt, Maski, JadigSnah8]li, TfrdS!, NagSijunakonda, YelCsvaram, Pshampad 
(Adilabad), SanOrand Am^itama.'igalam (Chingltput), Suitukcny (Pondicljrry) and 
PSrkalam (Trichur, Kerala). 

In the habitational sites we see this Iron age culture overlapping! with the 
previous Neolithic-Chalcolithic culture at the lower levels and early histoifc assem- 
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blages in the upper. The best documented sites are Brahmagiri and Maski. The 
earliest evidence of use of iron comes from Hajjiir with radio>carbon dates of c. 
1000 B.C. Other dates from Terda j and Haliiigli etc. show the continuance of Mega* 
iithic culture in the eighth-sixth century B.C. whereafter, with the expansion of poli- 
tical activities of the Nandas and Mauryas, new ideas and elements percolated into 
South India through the Deccan and Andhra Pradesh, gradually moving southward. 
The Mcgalithic culture continued therefore, to flourish even upto second-third century 
A.D. in Tamilnadu and in some other culturally isolated pockets. 

The distinctive features of this culture are the use of iron, black and red ware 
and ‘megalithic* funerary customs. Although it is not clear whether in its early stages 
iron was imported or locally manufactured, many sites show evidences of iron manu- 
facture in the form of kilns. Iron implements are seen deposited in huge numbers 
in many graves, a clear indication of availability of iron in plenty. In fact, exten- 
sive iron ore deposits are seen in Bellary, Chitradurga, Chingleput, North Arcot 
and Salem Districts, where clusters of Mcgalithic habitation also occur. Swords, 
daggers, axes, chisels, spades, hoes, sickles, wedges, knives, tripods, hook lamps, 
pans, tridents and horse-bits are important implements used in the period. These 
impli r-'^'Dis found in different parts of South India are almost alike indicating a good 
number of (probably families of) blacksmiths and iron-mongers roaming about with 
their goods. The black-and-rcd ware is wheel-made covered with some haematite 
material and well flred by the inverted firing technique. Decoration is scarce. Series of 
multiple parallel incisions under the slip arc seen occasionally. Pots have several 
marks scratched on them but the purpose of this post-firing graffiti is not known. 
Round bottomed bowls with wide mouth and featureless rim, flat based dishes with 
straight or incurved lim with sevetai sub-varieties arc the common shapes. Usually 
globular cooking pots, flat lamps and pottery ring stands of amazing variety arc 
made of unpolished red ware. 

With regard to funerary monuments Mcgalitf of nearly forty varieties can be 
listed. The most recognisable feature of magalithic graves is the occurience of stone 
circles. Large boulders about 1 to 4 feet thick ar. arranged in a circular plan around 
the graves. Another feature is the raising of cairn heaps on the graves either within 
the stone circle or without. Though these two are the most common features, 
these varieties do not appear to be essential items of funerary architecture. There 
are several megaliths without them. 

The burials could be classified under the following basic types: 

1. Cist Burials: The cist varieties arc t.oinially surrounded by stone circles. 
Dolmenoid cists arc box-like structures built of several onliostatsone or more on each 
side covered by a large cap stone. • 'rthostats and cap stones arc usually undressed 
rough blocks or partly dressed flattish stones, arranged in such a way as to leave a 
gap along the eastern side. The floor areas inside arc some times paved with one or 
more slabs, the skeletal remains and funerary goods placed either on floor or in urn or 
in sarcophagus. The slab cists have the cap stones and orthostats dressed, the ortho- 
stats being placed in such a way that the side edge of one slab abuts against the plain 
3 
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surface of the neighbouring at right angles, covering a rectangular area and looking 
like Swastika in plan. Most of these slab cists have a port>hole normally 6' to 1^' 
in diameter, caused in one of the slabs mostly the eastern. Transepted cist is a sub* 
variety in which the enclosed area is partitioned into two by another slab placed in 
the centre. 

2. Pit Borials: These are found normally in the centre of stone circles and/or 
covered by cairn heaps. There are simple pits with skeletal remains placed on 
floor, pits with remains on targe urns, usually jars. In some parts of Tamilnadu and 
Kerala the pits are dug in the basal rock itself. Some times sarcophagi is used instead 
of urn. 

3. ftiiTOtvs; These are large carthern mounds circular or oblong with or 
without stone circles. 

4. Rock cat caves : These consist of large rectangular wells dug in the laterite 
rock and a side chamber of diflerent shapes, hewn from one of the waits of such a pit. 
Often a central pillar is left uncut and to raise from floor to roof. 

5. Hood stones: Dome shaped, laterite blocks covering an underground 
circular pit cut into natural rock. Sometimes the pits arc provided with a stairway. 
The urn containing the skeletal remains and covered by a dome-shaped pot is seen 
inside the pit. Instead of Hood stones sometimes three or four boulders are erected 
in an inclined position with their heads meeting together, over which a stone of plano- 
convex shape is kept. These are called Hat stones. 

6. Menhirs: These are also tall monolithic blocks planted vcilically into the 
ground varying from 3 to 16 feet. These may be just memorial stones. 

7. Alignments: Sometimes several stones are planted in a row and are known 
as Alignments. Two or more such parallel Alignments arc called Avenues. 

8. Platforms are built of single rectangular stones. 

Of these types, dolmcnoids and slab-cists are seen almost throughout South 
India. Pit burials also have all-South India distribution. Urn burials >vithout stone 
circles arc noticed in Tamilnadu and Kerala, while Sarcophagus burials arc known 
mostly from Tamilnadu. Hood stones and Hat stones are specialities of Kerala 
while rockcut caves are found in the coastal laterite regions of Kerala and Karnataka. 
Alignments are reported only from Kerala as also Raichur, Gulbarga. Nalgonda 
and Mehboobnagar Districts. Avenues and platforms are noticed only in Gulbarga, 
Raichur and surrounding region while Barrows occur only in North Karnataka. 

Apart from architecture, three other features of funerary customs of this period 
may be noted. The burials were done in separate cemeteries located far away from 
settlements, on hill slopes and rocky regions unfit for cultivation. Secondly, the 
dead bodies were exposed elsewhere and after the lapse of sometime tmly skull 
and long bones were collected and given a 'decent burial. Thirdly, multifK burials 
also were in vogue. The funerary goods include a large number of pots, ir^n imple- 
ments of various varieties and in some sites gold ornaments, etched carneliln beads. 
bron 2 e bells and figurines. 
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The construction of such huge monuments indicates sufficient manpower to 
shift slabs and boulders and erect them properly. The majority of these graves ccn- 
tain host of weapons indicating that the dead probably belong to a warrior class. 
TTie fact that as compared to the large number of Megalithic graveyards, there are 
very few habitational sites and the presence of horse bits and horse equipments in 
several graves suggest that these people were, to a certain extent, itinerary, probat>Iy 
moving warriors who also spread the culture. Some sort of class structure appears 
to have existed in this society. The warrior groups with advanced technological 
knowledge like the manufacture of effective iron weapons may have occupied a 
superior position in the society over the local population of agriculturists who might 
be the descendants of the Neolithic. The rich furnishings also suggest that they 
commanded sufficient surplus wealth. These people might have influenced the local 
peoples to attain better positions. The alien people appear to have caused momentous 
changes among the locals. The process of fusion of blood and culture appear to 
have operated gradually. The social structure based on stock now changed into 
a class structure based on wealth and economic occupation. This could be seen 
from the funerary monuments in some sites likeJadigenahaj{i where besides weapons 
agricultural implements, sausepans, tripods are also seen along with. In Tamilnadu 
most of the Megalithic sites would be near a small tank suggesting that these people 
were responsible for the introduction of irrigation and rice cultivation. 

Megalithic monuments of comparable types are found in North Deccan, parts 
of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Assam and Rajasthan in India. Pakistan and further west* 
wards and northwatds in Western and Central Asia, North Africa and Europe and also 
in South-East Asia. This has given rise to theories relating to the origin and external 
affinities of South Indian megaliths. There arc theories ascribing these monuments to 
nomadic tiibcs, Dravids or Scythians. It is also said that this culture is a part of 
the Heliolithic civilization that spread from Egyp*. However, definite clues are yet 
to come forth to settle the issues in question. 


Notes and References 

1 . There i.s a practice ani«>ng some archaeologists lo consider the periods just preceding the 
historical, particularly the Iron age and the Neolithic-Chalcolithic as Proto-historic, However, 
so far as South India is concerned, w riiten documents arc not available to the extent even to have a 
foebie historical reconstruction for these periods. Hence, there is no need to recognise a Proto- 
historic period in the Sk>uth Indian context. 

2. Various other terms are also in use for the differeta stages set Iierc, despite the fact that some 
standardisation is being attempted by scholars. 

The Early Palae,tlithic of the present da. ♦Ication corresponds to ‘Early Stone Age' and includes 
industries described as Series I of Sankalia and Burkitt’s classifications. 

The Middle Palaeolithic roughly corresponds to ‘Middle Stone Age’ and includes industries des- 
cribed as Series II of Burkilt and some of Series 11 (Nevasian) of Sankalia. 

The Upper Palaeolithic is almost a newly recognised sub-division. The industries of this stage 
used to be included under the ‘Middle Stone Age’ or Scries II of Sankalia. The tools of Series III 
of Burkitt's classification can be brought roughly under this stage. 
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The Mesolithic corresponds to the ‘Late Stone Age* of earlier classification. 

3. Many local causes also determine the nature of succession of deposits and hence the vari* 
ation. The correlation of Pleistocene geological deposits in such a wide region of South India Is 
yet to be undertaken. Currently archaeological associates of the deposits themselves are being 
considered as grounds for correlation. 

4. The cavc'Site at Oudiyam is an exception. That, however, was occupied intermittantly. 

5. From the finds of fossil hominids from many sites in Africa, it is considered that the Aust* 
ralopithecines arc associated with the pebble tool industries and that the Pithecanthropians ate 
responsible for the Abbeviliis—Acheulian industries. There is also a school of thought that rather 
than these of the Palaeoanthropes stock, the Homoffabilis, a precursor of the Homo Sapiens in the 
evolutionary sequence, is the stock to be associated with thcK early lithic industries. 

6. It has also been seen that the African Fauresmith and Sangoan industries have some features 
in common with the Middle Palaeolithic. Indian Middle Palaeolithic too may have been the result 
of a general spread of Levalloissian— Mousterian tradition seen almost throughout the Old World 
in early Upper Pleistoceno times. 

7. The Series 111 industry of Burkitt and Cammiade (1936) was an mdication for the existence 
of Upper Palaeolithic. But the absence in the Indian context of many other cultural a$suciate.s 
normally seen along with Upper Palaeolithic elsewhere hindered the acceptance of such a stage even 
though scholars like Seshadri, Soundararajan and Mishra were advancing pleas uniard.s that. 

8. It IS said that a microlithic site has come to light recently in Kerala also. 

9. Some scholars, however, have claimed an independent local evolution for the South Indian 
microlithic industries. 

10. It is also considered that the use of microliths may have persisted even in huiorical times in 
certain isolated pockets. 
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Tilt STUDY OF MATi'RiAL cULTURii on the basis of excavated remains is quite a new 
field. The sources for such u study comprise mainly the various antiquities revealed 
from excavations. But such evidence is too meagre to reveal the entire range of 
man’s activities and achievements. 

South India is generally understood, during the last two millennia or more, 
to be tb- country south of the Narmada or specifically south of the ancient Krishna. 
This is called the ancient Dakshinapatha. For practical purposes of this study South 
India will include “all that country in South India which is geologically the oldest 
part of India and the world. This is the area which extends from Raichur in the 
north to somewhere at Rameshwaram in the south; the coastal tracts on the east 
and the west are comparatively recent geologically.’’^ It consists of the modern 
states of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala and Tamilnadu. 

So far as the archaeology of the early historic period is concerned, practically 
nothing was known till Mortimer Wheeler excavated at Arikamedu and Brahmagiri, 
and established at least a precise chronological oosition providing a new starling 
point for the study of the pre-medieval cultures of South India. 

Broadly speaking the historic period in South India has its dim beginnings in 
the Megalithic culture and reaches a stage in the post-Mcgalithic. 

Megalithic culture in many places overlaps or is even contemporary with the 
early historic material. Actually the concepts and ritualistic traditions continue to 
persist in later times also. The people of the early historic period absorbed some of 
the traits and innovations of the “Megalithians” in so far as it helped to better their 
agrarian and industrial economy. 

Megalithic Period 

The acquaintance with an cxtc..oive use of iron led to the exploitation of the 
considerably rich deposits of iron ore in Andhra, Karnataka and Tamilnadu. This 
resulted in the knowledge of mining and metallurgy which made all the difference 
in their lives. It was one of the industries that engaged and provided food to 
quite a large section of the society. The use of largesized stones in the construction 
of grave monuments also mark a stage in the technological advancement — such a$ 
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the rocks to be split up to extract slabs of the desired size and thickness to form the 
cist-chambers. The very conception of burying the dead in such structures and the 
organisation behind it anticipates a well-knit social order. Careful excavations have 
revealed the extent of care, planning and organisation that have gone into the constru- 
ction of these huge monuments. 

It has been observed that almost everywhere the megalithic structures are on 
barren rocky terrain either granite or laterite. Surveys in some places especially in 
the Chingleput District show that these megalithic habitations lie near artificial ponds. 
It has been pointed out by Banerji^ that megaliths sprang up in regions where the 
climate was conducive to the thriving of population. He argues thiu in South India 
me^lithic monuments are found near large tanks which accommodated the rain 
water from the slopes of hillocks nearby and that the megalithic people were the 
likely initiators of tank irrigation in the south. It is quite possible that these ponds 
strewn over Andhra, Karnataka and Tamilnadu were the creation of megalithic 
people 

The nature of habitation of the megalithic people is not much in evidence. 
Although sites with both burials and settlements nearby are rare, a few such have 
come to light at Paiyampajji in Tamilnadu, K^sarapalle in Andhra Pradesh, Brahma- 
gin and Maski in Mysore. At Ha{(Gr^ 'Hoots of the structures* destrojed by ‘burning’ 
have been noticed. Kesarapalle^ has given evidence of floor-levels with post-holes. 

Paiyampajji^ has yielded bettei evidence for circular, rectangular houses measur- 
ing 1.5 to 3m and 1.7 x4m respectively. Floors were made with stone chips covcicd 
with niurrum and plastered with lime. Traces of post-holes were also found, but 
the nature of the roof could not be ascertained. The houses usually consisted of a 
single room but a double-roomed house was also constructed. At Brahmagiri** 
a few post-holes in the habitation site indicate “timber construction for domestic 
buildings." Similar is the evidence at Maski"^ also. 

The available evidence is quite meagre. Nothing is known regarding their 
kitchen equipment. Some wicker lamps were used for lighting. Paiyampajjit* has 
yielded cicular lamps with eight lips for the wick. 

Food and Economy 

The megalithic people mainly practised agricultural economy with hunting 
and fishing as part time occupations. The available agricultural tools sIk>w their 
way of life. Iron sickles,^ iron strapped hatchets*®, a prong of a hay forktt indicate 
that they used them for digging and ploughing. A plough-coulter has been identified 
at Brahroagiri.*' 

Direct evidence of grains is found frojn Paiyampajii*'} where charred grains 
of gram {khulti), green gram and cereals rceemWing ragi have been recover^. These 
people were mainly rice cultivators. Paddy husks were found in burials agd grains 
of rice occur in associated levels at KunitattOrM. Perhaps they were th^ first to 
introduce cultivation of rice in South India. Evioenoe for the use of grinding and 
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pounding grains was revealed by objects such as pestles, mortars, saddle querns etc. 
made ot soap stone and granite. Some of them come from Brahn^agiri'^ and Maski.** 
Fish hooks indicate fishing. They also practised hunting as a supplementary occu- 
pation as has been revealed by the occurrence of bone remains of sheep, goat, cattle 
etc. Evidence at Maski*'^ reveals domestication of cattle of short-horned humpless 
variety- 

Though the megalithiansi^ were essentially agricultural people, their semi- 
urban character has been revealed by their sophisticated range of carpentry and 
smithy tools and the community very likely comprised craftsmen, versatile in these 
professions, in addition to weavers, jewellers etc. 

Regarding cloth and clothing no direct evidence is forthcoming. Spindle whorls 
indicate the knowledge of spinning and weaving. At AdichanallQr^^, Rea mentions 
traces of cloth sticking to the bronze objects kept inside the urns. In the Nilgiris 
region, Brecks^® mentions a bronze bowl and iron razor having traces of cloth wound 
round them. The evidence for toilet objects is not considerable. A razor has been 
found from Nilgiri megaliths. Circular bronze mirrors with projecting tangs have 
also been reported at Adichanallur-' though they have been labelled as frying pans. 

Vuiiuus ornaments made of gold, silver, copper and shell as well as terracotta 
and beads of semi-precious stones reveal their aesthetic taste and also show that 
they knew how to work on metals, stone and shell. Gold was worked skilfully to 
prepare ornaments as revealed by the finds from AdichanallQr, Maski. Nagarjuna- 
konda, etc. Gold diadems from Ad'chanallQr^^ urns, rings from Janampet crom- 
lechs, spiral rings from Nagarjunakonda--\ and a thin piece of gold wire with holes 
at either end from near Mysore region reveal their taste for jewellery. Gold beads 
come from Brahmagiri^^, Maski^s and Nag^rjunakonda^^. Of other metals spacing 
beads of silver occur at NSgarjunakonda^^ and copper bangles are reported ai Brah- 
magiri-**. Shell also is used for ornaments. Dc:'>>rated shell ear-ornaments come 
from Periimbair-**. Sanur'® has yielded car-stu.: with incised decorations. At 
Brahmagiri-^* shell bangles have been reported. In addition, a number of terracotta 
car-ornaments arc also known from megaliths. 

Polished and perforated beads of agate, carnelian, chalcedony, coral, cry.stal, 
garnet, jasper, lapiziazuli. magnesite, paste, quartz, serpentine, steatite, shell and 
terracotta are found. It is significant that glass was also used for preparation of 
bangles and beads as revealed at Maski-^-, Paiyampalji^-' etc. It is however in the 
etched carnelian beads that the megalithic people show their distinctive taste. Many 
of the patterns etched on carnelian beads were .ommon to South Indian megaliths-^-*. 

The metal equipment of the megalithic builders ts quite astonishing. Iron, 
copper and bronze were adeptly uu..sed for the preparation of carpentry, masonry 
and agricultural tools and implements as well as weapons of offence and defence. 
The iron tools include flat iron axes with cross- bands, daggers, swords, knives, 
twrbed and plain arrow-heads, lances, flanged spears and spear-beads. In some cases 
daggers were equipped with copper hilts as at Pochampad.^^ Carpenter's kit com- 
prised axes, cliiscls, adzes and others. 
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Offensive weapons such as lances, swords etc. indicate fight with the help of 
swiftmoving animals such as horses. At S3n0r and JanSmpet^* bridle bits of iron 
have been reported-^’. Snaffle bits, barbed bits with looped ends, barbed bit with 
looped nose and mouthpiece have also been found. In addition, bones of horse also 
occur in many South Indian burials. 

Among objects of daily use, mention may be made of frying pans, iron nails* 
ladles, lamps in addition to multiwickcd lamps etc. Copper and bron/o objects 
comprise bells with iron tongue, bronze ferrules from Maski, etc. All these varied 
objects indicate that the roegalithic builders were master metallurgists. This high 
accomplishment was possible because of constant supply of raw material and of 
the knowledge they possessed of mining these metals. 

It is diificult to analyse the religious or philosophical background behind these 
burials. The elaborate arrangement, variety and execution of these burial monu- 
ments indicate the united effort of the community and the belief In life after death 
among the mcgalithic folk. 

The dating of the megaliths still borders on doubt. But fre.sh evidences have 
been shedding more light on this aspect. The terminal date in South India is well 
attested by the availability of Roman coins. It is agreed that the megaiths continued 
till about the first century A.D. Regarding its beginning the traditional and radio- 
carbon dates definitely indicate that megaliths arc earlier than the third century 
B.C.*8 Recent evidences in Karnataka and Vidarbha have substantially pushed 
back the date to the earlier part of the first millennium B.C. As Prof. Deo states. 

It is therefore logical that a full-fledged Megalithic culture having a cultural 
homogeneity of its own, which involves a longer period of time is assigned to a 
period which can be well placed around c. 1000 B.C., by which time, the Chalcohihic 
culture in the Deccan and the south has exhausted themselves.’’^® 

The identification of the people is yet a problem. Attempts ate made to idcniify 
them with the present nomadic and aboriginal tribes. The study of skeletal remains 
from AdichanallQr, Brahmagiri^® and Yelfswaram** has given mixed results.^- 

That the megaliths appear as a developing complex with several streams of 
influence combining in them is apparent. These monuments and the material equip- 
ment spread over a very large region speak of a well-knit social organisation essen- 
tially of a rigid and conservative character, having similar ideas of the funerary cult. 
Whether they were Dravidians or not, whether they came from outside India or not, 

It IS quite clear that they contributed abundantly to the spread and homogeneity of 
iron technology. In order to fully comprehend the megalithic material culture, it is 
essential to undenakc a comparative itudy of ceramic traditions and the jculiural 
asremblap of both the late neolithic-chalcoliihic and the neolithic cultures oljCcntral 
India and the Deccan respectively and the megalith of South India in general 


Post-Megaitthie Period 

•>f8‘noing of the early historic period in South India is quite gradual but 
enough evideaoes arc not forth-coming. However, by about the dth-ardbntury 
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B,C., a number of small self-sufficient villages and towns with a main agrarian base 
developed along the major riverine tracts in general. From about the beginning of 
the 2nd century B.C. to the early centuries of the Christian cia, a progressive growth 
of these places took place owing to their becoming nodal points and meeting centres 
of local as well as cross-country trade and commerce or, as coastal ports and inland 
market towns or, as centres of provincial or central administration. 

Some of the important sites excavated in the last two decades have revealed 
some information regarding the various factors that contributed to the development 
of these towns and cities. The excavated sites include Banavasi, Btahmagiri, Chandra- 
vajji, Haj{Qr, Hcmmige, Tekkalakota.T.NarasTpurand Maski in Karnataka, Amara- 
vati, DharanikSta, KSsarapalle, Nagatjunakonda, Piklihal and Yeleswaram in Andhra 
Pradesh, Ajagarai, Arikamedu. K3richipurem, Karaikadu. KaiBr, KaveripOmpa- 
attinum, Korkai, MalaiyampullQr, Paliavamtdu, Perur, Seugamedu, TirukkSm- 
puiiyQr, UraiyQr and Vasavasamudram in Tamilnadu. Some of these settlements 
had quite an early beginning going back to the neolithic-chalcoHthic times and the 
habitation continues right upto medieval and modern times. This aspect of conti- 
nuous habitation in South India's towns and cities is quite distinct and cha- 
racteristic. It speaks of its innate conservative character. Very few sites yielded 
features of fortifications, town planning and house complexes. The architectural 
features arc not clear enough to distinguish them and formulate an evolutionary 
development of town-planning. Certain broad gencrali.sations alone can be 
attempted. 

Dharaniko^^-} 

Dharanikota, situated on the right bank of the Krishna, has long been knowit 
as a fortified township and port-cum-mart. Seven structural phases of a high wall 
were traced here. The earlier six relate to a period when its function was more to 
serve as an cmbankment-cum-wharf abutting a epl> cut navigation channel, for 
leading in the boats laden with merchandise, which connected the river during high 
tide and these were berthed at the wharf along ihc embankment. 

In the earliest phase, the new channel was cut into the natural lateritic ridge 
for facilitating boats to berth. A hearth with vent-holes and ash found in the occu- 
pational deposits indicate that the users of the ridge and wharf lived ncarabout. Phase 
IT was a very busy period as evidenced by the construction of the wharf raised upon 
wooden posts indicated by rows of post-holes. In phase III, the wooden wharf appears 
to have gone out of use and was replaced by a brick wharf built along the inner edge 
of the channel. The embankment was further raised hv a new ramp. In phase IV, 
the wharf-cum-ramp was superimp. 'icd by a brick revetment on both sides of the 
channel with lateriiic gravel as the packing material. In phase V, the embankment 
of the fort received reinforcement of the innersidc while the apex of the embank- 
ment was raised further with sand and sandstone chips. It was held in its proper 
gradient and secured against erosion by the provision of retaining walls of laterite 
blocks, sealed on their tops by a layer of rubble in lateritic gravel. It now took the 
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shape of a defensive fort wall, standing behind a deep and wide channel, resembling 
an earthen fort and moat. Some repairs were carried out in phase VI belonging 
to the late Satav3hana times. The earliest phase may be dated to the 2nd century 
B.C. In the last phase, the channel was deliberately filled in, transforming it into a 
land fort. It occurred during the time of the Ikshvlkus in the 3rd-4th century A.D. 
This in short represents the history of this unique port-cum-fort, a feature not repre* 
sented elsewhere in contemporary sites. 

On the other hand the actual habitation commences almost ftom the toe of the 
rampart. While a hearth with vent-holes in phase I suggests that the users of the 
ridge were living nearby, in phase II regular habitation activity is indicated by the 
occurrence of post-holes, drains or cut channels. Phase 111 shows some structural 
activity such as drains and soak-pits indicative of sanitary development. Phase IV 
was represented by a circular bnck structure perhaps a well or a barn. Phase VII 
has revealed a tiled platform being the latest structural activity before the final aban- 
donment of the township. 

Nigiijiinakoqda'*^ 

Here the citadel with its fortification wall, ditch, gates and barracks throw light 
on the town-planning and reveal the most flourishing condition of the capital of 
the Ikshvlkus during the 3rd century A.D. The citadel wall enclosing a trape/uidal 
area of about 3000' x 2000' ran along the right bank of the Krishna on the west, 
while on the south it surrounded the Peddakundclgutta hill at u height of 170': 
on the east its maximum extant height was 16' above the surrounding plain. Two 
phases of construction of the defence wall were traced; the first or lower phase was 
represented by a rampart of nturrum of 80' width at base, resting on the natural 
soil, except on the west where it overlay an earlier occupational deposit represented 
by a floor and a few hearths. 

In the second phase, a burnt brick (size; 20" >9{' y2j") wall 9'.” 14' thick 
was added, built either directly on the existing rampart or on a secondary filling 
over it, but on natural high ground, directly on the bare rock surface. E.\ccpi 
for the portion overlaying the hill, the fortification wall was surrounded by u ditch 
12' deep and varying from 74' to 132' in width. Two main gateways, one each on 
the east and the west and a narrow postern gate on the north perhaps serving as an 
emergency exit were found. Close to the eastern gateway were barracks including 
stables and a nicely plastered masonry cistern. In the central region of the fortified 
area, several fragmentary brick structures, apparently dormitarics for ^hc royal 
retinue were exposed. A private bath was also found in one of them. 

The biggest establishment within the fort was the aivamidita site ating with 
several other distinctive ritualistic structures, enclosed by a massive compiund and 
the palace complex. A number of other equally important structures wire found 
outside the fortifications such as the stadium, temples, pillared halls, bailing ghats 
and so on. That only important personnel of defence, the royal retinu^ and the 
nobility resided in the area within the rampart is clear. Along the river bank h number 
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of religious structures including the KarlikSya temple and other Brahmanical shrines 
were built. The whole valley was dotted with Buddhist structures'^ as revealed by 
innumerable stupas, monasteries, viharas, chaityas and other allied structures. A 
dock-yard with a heavy brick embankment and special U-shapcd dcck-like rece- 
ssing, near the western gate of the citadel on the river side was also built, for the 
entry of ships. Limestone, cuddapah slabs, burnt bricks, rubble were utilised for 
building purposes. 

A number of rubble structures^** distributed along the valley, especially to the 
east of the citadel, reveal their residential character. The general plan of the area 
represents a well-laid out township, provided with streets, lanes, and by-lancs measur- 
ing 25', 15' and 8' respectively. The main street practically divided the township 
into two halves. Almost every compound was associated with large storage jars, 
often arranged in rows. One of the houses which yielded terracotta crucibles, a 
touchstone, an iron pestle, terracotta and stone weights, terracotta bangles, car- 
rings and oblong moulds with designs for ornaments was identified as a goldsmith's 
shop. Another house had a hoard of Jkshvaku coins kept in a small pot. 

KS^eWpilmpattiiiam^^ 

This ancient port-cum-capital city, situated on the bank of the river Kaveri, 
has been under excavation for five seasons. A number of architectural aspects of this 
town have been revealed. Three significant structures— a wharf, a water reservoir 
and a Buddhist vihara. have been brought to light. At KTjaiyQr, a massive platform 
18.28 V 7.62m in sire was exposed. Remnants of two wooden posts were laid close 
to the brick work. The structure was built on natural sand and most likely repre- 
sented a wharf in the backwaters where boats could be anchored to the wooden 
posts. The size of the bricks (max. 24" x 12" x3" and min 17" > 17" x3"; conforms 
to those used in NJgarjunakonda. A brick structure with 2m. high walls and an 
internal dia. 8m. exposed at Vanagiri suggested i w'ater reservoir, fed by 83 cm. 
brick built inlet channel from the KavetT. It shows mouldings produced by chamfered 
and rounded edges, the channel probably ha.ing a corbelled roof. The structure 
belongs to 1st century A.D. A number of tiles used for the construction of houses 
arc rectangular and flat (6" > 2") having a hook-like projection at one end. They 
were of unifoim size prepared from moulds. Similar ones also occur at Karichi- 
puram. 

An important structural complex is a Buddhist vihara with five square rooms 
and a common verandah. The cells arc 3.5ir.. oquare. A subsidiary structure had a 
number of offsets. The walls, built of large-sized bixks (42x24>, lOcm) of 1.7m. 
thick were orginally decorated wit. moulded bricks and stucco. Traces of painting 
were also found. A bronze Buddha and a terracotta goddess figurine were important 
finds. Inside the vihara, limestone carved with Buddhapada and sacred symbol was 
found in another subsidiary structure of a later phase. It recalls similar features of 
art from Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, The main building goes back to c. 4lh 
century A.D. 
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ArikamS^u 

It represents a port^site of a buried town on the southeast coast. Much of the 
town has been washed out by the river and Us former landward extent is unknown. 
Brick robbers have despoiled much of the site. A number of structures built with 
burnt bricks, drains, soak-pits, rings, etc were exposed. 

Two sectors (northern and southern) were excavated and were found to have 
been occupied in the ]st-2nd century A.D. At the northern or sea-ward end, at the 
water level, was a large simple brick structure upwards ISO' long, identified as a 
warehouse built about 50 A.D. It had been susceptible to floods and was aban- 
doned at an early date. The southern sector comprised a site 10' above sea-level, 
occupied for a 100 years or more from the middle of the 1st century A.D. onwards. 
Its principal structures comprised two-walled courtyards associated with carefully 
built tanks, supplied and drained by a series of brick culverts. It is conjectured 
that these tanks and courtyards were used in the preparation of muslin cloth, a 
well-known product of this area. Among other industries of the town was bead- 
making as evidenced by finished and unfinished beads and other objects of semi- 
precious stones, perhaps assembled and worked. The occupation of this town be- 
gan c. 100-50 B.C. and seems to have ended by the 2nd c. A.D.'** 


BaaavSsH^ 

This ancient site rises some 4 m. from the surroundings and is enclosed by a 
fortification wall constructed of large-sized baked bricks (40x8 cm.). The fortifi- 
cations were surrounded by a deep moat on three sides and the river Varada on 
the fourth. Two phases of repair by using brick-bats and laterite blocks vii^rc also 
found. Other structures exposed include traces of an apsidal temple or a chaitya 
and a square platform built of baked bricks (42x22x7 cm.). Large quantities 
of terracotta floor-tiles were found on the floor. This ancient town is said to have 
been visited by Hieun-Tsang in the 7th c. A.D. and the existence of a chaitya has 
been mentioned by him. 

These are some of the historic sites wherein the evidence of major architectu- 
ral features has been revealed by excavations such as fortifications, warehouses, 
palace complex, etc. In many other sites excavated, the actual evidence is extre- 
mely meagre to reconstruct the various structural features. 

At PiklibaP*) there is little indication of any settlement of greater size in the 
early historic period. At Brahmagiri^> where excavations were conducted on a 
vertical scale, a road of stone rubble, 17'-18' wide terraced at interval to qonform 
with the slope has come to sight. In addition, a few grooved tiles set on cd|ke were 
also recovered. A few brick structures were recovered from KSsarapalle b«onging 
to the Ikshvaku period. In ail the above three sites megalithic period of habitation 
IS succeeded by the early historic levels. 

Kaikhipuram, UraiyQr and Korkai have yielded some architectural ^tures 
of notable importance. The ancient city of KS£k;hT,’2 famous alike for its ^litical 
and cultural glory, has yielded evidence for its association with Buddhism^ in the 
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early centuries of the Christian era. In the lowermost levels, remains of a stUpa 
were traced. The structure had four courses of bricks. The bricks in the lower two 
formed a segment of a circle, while two upper courses were found to run straight. 
A row of post-holes was also traced. In the structure was found, an inscribed pot- 
sherd bearing the name of a Buddhist monk. It is dated c. 2nd-lst century B.C.; 
but the full outline plan of the structure is yet to be exposed. 

At Pallavamedu,*^ traditionally associated with the Pallavas, earlier excava- 
tions have yielded some fragmentaiy ring-wells, in association with an urn-intern- 
ment in the earliest levels. A shell industry was in evidence by the finds of cut chank 
of shells, bangles etc. in various stages of manufacture. Further work revealed that 
the river Vegavati was flowing nearby. A storage jar was found in early levels, 
and mud-brick sturclures consisting of platforms and flooiings were in evidence. 
Vasavasamudram,-*''* at the mouth of Palar, has yielded cultural assemblage similar 
to that from ArikamSdu. It has revealed two ring-wells, located close to each other. 
In addition, a brick-lined pit with a drain seems to have existed near the ring-wells. 
This supports evidence, that the occupation of this site by a small isolated group 
of people having some commercial contact with the Mediterranean, sometime 
during the later part of the second century A.D.-- 

Al Uraiyur,5* a small baked-brick structure consisting of two adjoining cisterns 
measuring 68" square and 35"y88" were exposed. The bottom of the rectangular 
cistern is at the lower end than the other. The real putpose of their use cannot be 
determined; but the possibilities of their industrial purpose such as dyeing vats 
cannot be ruled out. Tamil literature abounds in references to Uiaiyur being famous 
for its cotton industry in early times. 

Korkai,57 an ancient port and important centre of pearl fishery since early 
times, situated on the mouth of the Tambraparni has revealed some structural 
evidences. A brick structure overiving a ring-'*’cll was found. Soakage jars in clu- 
sters. one over the other, were also exposed, "i b.'ir occurrence for the first time in 
the extreme south is to be noted. The brick structure was provided with a flight 
of steps. The bricks arc large (45 x28,\ 7-1/2 cm.). A number of perforated tiles 
also were recovered. Tirukkampuliyur'i* and Afagarai did not yield any substantial 
structural evidence except that of a granary with two apartments, even though 
cultural material goes back to early 4th-3rd century B.C. 

The above evidences are not enough to reveal the actual town-planning and 
the house complexes during the early historic period. One fact emerges promi- 
nently. By about 4th-3rd century B.C., a number of settlements had already sprung 
up along the main rivers and also on the sea-coast, testifying essentially to their 
agrarian and commercial charac .t. The general features of town-planning, had 
also come into vogue, such as fortifications of a town or city, palace complex and 
allied structures, residential townships having main streets, lanes, by-lanes pro- 
vided with paved platforms, drains, soak-pits, jars, ring-wells etc. All these archi- 
tectural manifestations of a semi-urban character, cannot develop without a solid 
industrial economy, consisting of craftsmen such as coppersmiths, ironsmiths. 
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and various artisans producing industrial raw*inaterials. Unfortunately, not much 
material evidence has been revealed by excavations in this aspect. 

Pottery constitutes the largest bulk revealed from excavations. The range of 
technology, typology, fabrics, shapes is quite immense. To a large extent, the fol- 
lowing are the various wares that were us^ in the early historic period. 

1. Biack-and-red ware of the megalithic fabric; 2. The Russet-coated paint- 
ed ware: 3. Red ware— of all fabrics-coarse, fine, wash, slip, etc.; 4. Black-polish- 
ed and slipped-ware; 5. Grey ware; 6. Red slipped ware and 7. Northern black 
polished ware. 

Apart from these the number of fabrics represents either the original or copies 
of imitations from foreign proto-types. They include (a) Arretine ware; (h) Am- 
phorae; (c) Rouletted ware and (d) Samian or Megarian ware. 

Many of the fabrics of 1 to 6 are more or less the same reported at .sites in South 
India. The identity of types signifies their use for similar purposes at several places. 

Toilet, Dress and Ornaments 

The material evidence is extremely scanty with regard to the toilet equipment. 
A few skin-rubbers used for removing dirt from body has been recovered from 
Arikamedu,-'® Brahmagiri,*® Maski,®* etc. An ivory comb piece has also been found 
at KanchTpuram®- from early historic levels. In addition, antimony rods of copper 
have been reported at Alagarai,®' TirukkSnipuliyOr®^ and UraiyOr.®* Brun/e 
mirrors were already known as revealed in urn-burials at AdichanallCir®® and seem 
to have survived in the early historic period. 

Evidence regarding the actual remains of cloth or impressions of textiles is 
very rare. Throughout the period. South India has been known as famous for manu- 
facture of textiles. At TirukkampuliyQr®7 evidence comes in the shape of a silk 
thread identified as fibre datable to the 4th-Sth century A.D. 

Indirect evidence for textiles is attested by the objects such as spmdie-whorls, 
spools, etc from many sites; the former is made of terracotta and has been recorded 
from Ai.agarai,®^ Arikamedu,®® Brahmagiri,’® KaiichT,'^' Ma$ki,72 Tirukkampuh- 
ydr''^ and so on. In some, double perforations arc also found. Some spools have 
also been idenfied at Maski.'^^ 

The largest and richest of the materials comprise the various objects that form 
part of ornaments and jewellery. These consist of two types: jewellery or complete 
ornaments and general ornamental objects or pieces. They were made of gold, 
copper and bronze of semi-precious stones-agate, amethyst, carnelian, chalcedony, 
cryst.nl, garnet, jasper, lapis-lazuli, magnesite, paste, quartz, steatite, soapstone, 
coral, shell, glass and terracotta. The type of ornaments includes ear-plugs ^r discs, 
studs, rings, pendants, necklaces, hair-pins or clips, bangles, armlets, anklet^ finger- 
rings and so on. Apart from the general shapes of beads found, some others of a 
type have also been worn in ornaments which include spacer and segmented beads, 
pendants, amulets, cemented and stratified eye beads and etched carnelian ai|d agate 
beads. 
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Gold was worked artistically for preparing jewellery. Cold objects found 
consist of necklaces, beads, bangles and plaques. Gold beads have been reported 
at Arikamcdu.'^5 Brahmagiri'^^ has yielded bangle piece made of gold. A gold bead 
comes from Perflr'^^ in the earliest levels datable to c. 100 B.C. UraiyOr’* has re- 
ported gold pieces of chain in levels of the early Christian era. In addition, gold 
necklaces, beads, pendants and spacer beads, have been reported from the burials 
at Suttukeny,"^® near Pondicherry. Beads are of tubular shape with inset decora- 
tion that reveal foreign influence in their manufacture. The technique of granu- 
lation and fliigree work has been employed in the preparation of long, thin tubular 
beads. Spacers and box-like pendant arc also quite distinct. Similar bead neck- 
laces have not been reported anywhere except at Taxila. 

A number of gold ornaments, beads and other objects have been revealed from 
excavations at Nagurjunakonda.^*' One of them®* is a delicately made plaque which 
testifies to the skill of the Ikshvaku goldsmiths. It consists cf a nobleman holding 
a lotus, and standing in the posture of adoration. In addition, one of the goldsmith's 
shops has been identified with various tools and other objects for preparation of 
jewellery, within the residential complex of the town. 

' few copper objects, known so far, include bangles, rings, car-discs etc. Ban- 
gles of copper have been reported at Brahmagiri.®^ Maski,®-^ Piklih.ij.®^ Tirukkam- 
pulijilr,®5 UraiyOr,®*’ etc. In addition, Brahmagiri®’ has yielded finger rings, bra- 
celets with indented edges, spiral rings etc. At Piklihlij®® an earstud or disc of copper 
comprising of a copper-plate beaten over a clay core has been found. UraiyOr®*’ 
has also yielded copper rings. 

The richest variety of ornamental pieces comes in the shape of beads made 
of semi-precious stones. To a large extent the raw materials were perhaps brought 
from far off places. For instance, bead manufacturing centres have been traced 
at Arikamedu,**** KaveiipOmpattinam,®* etc. Thr traditional shapes such as spheri- 
cal, bi-conical, cylindrical, tubular, barrel, with ci., 'tlar. rectangular, faceted sections 
hate been found in abundance. Some distinct shapes include groove and lug-cul- 
lared beads, which reveal chronological impo.tance as evidenced at Arikamcdu.^^ 
Brahmagiri.9-^ Chandravajji,®'* Kaveripumpattinam,**^ Maski.®* and other sites. 
Etched carnelian beads also occur at Maski.**'^ The variety and shape of beads 
made of semi-precious .stones arc yet to be studied in detail. Unless the reports of 
excavations are published, it is difficult to assess the cultural implic,itions. especi- 
ally of the migration of patterns and shapes. 

The next largest bulk of objects are mad,, of shell. Ornaments include bangles, 
car-ornamcnls. beads, etc. most of them decorated with designs, while some of ihem 
were incised with patterns. Chan, .'utting industry has long been an ancient pro- 
fession with the people bordering areas of northern and southern coastlines. Most 
of the sites of this period have yielded objects made in .shell. Shell industry con- 
sisting of beads, chank-cut pieces, columella of conch-shell, and objects in various 
stages of manufacture have been reported from a number of sites along the coast 
and also in the interior. They include Arikamedu.®® Kaveripumpattinam,®® K.or- 
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kai 100 Tirukk3mpuliyar,^0‘ etc. Bangles with various cut designs covered on them 
Sr in Plenty ?^KfrOr»o^ and PaIlavamedu,-03 thclattcr had a factory site of this 
industry. Some of the bangles and beads have been found decorated with painted 
designs at Alagarai.’W 

Manufacture of glass objects especially for ornamental puipose has become 
a popular industry from the beginning of the Christian era. (c. the Isl c. A.D. on- 
wards). Many glass beads, bangles, ear-studs, etc have been reported from a num- 
ber of sites in large numbers. Some of the glass ornaments have also been identified 
as imported from the Mediterranean world. The biggest cache of glass objects, 
mostly beads, and a huge glass manufacturing industry has been found at Arika- 
ntedu.it*^ The completed beads and also those in various stages of manufacture 
coupled with slags, lumps etc literally run into thousands. A complete study is 
yet to be undertaken on the glass industry at Arikamedu. Many coloured glass 
were utilised and the popular ones include, blue, green, copper red etc. At Karai- 
kadutt>^ IS reported a glass industry coeval with those found at Ankamedu, Tiruk- 
kampullyOr*®’ has yielded a number of glass objects comprising beads, banghs and 
car-ornaments in later levels of early historic period. Dharanik5tai<>^ has revealed 
glass objects comprising beads, bangles, ear-ornaments, goldsmiths’ mould for manu- 
facture of ear-rings, datable to c. 2nd century B.C.-2nd century A.D. A few of them 
have been identified to be Roman glasses. But a detailed study is yet to lie done 
on foreign glass objects and unless more objects arc found, it is difficult to ixistii- 
late any foreign ongin.iw 


Object made of terracotta represent the poor people's ornaments. Many of 
the ornamental pieces such as beads, pendants, ear-discs or plugs, rings, bangles 
and finger rings, amulets and other plaques such as bullae and medallions have 
been found in rich varieties in the South Indian sites. The common shapes in beads 
include globular or spherical, laconical, barrel, cylindiical and long tubular beads. 
But the significant shapes in terracotta are pear and arecanut shaped, lug and groove 
collared beads reported from many sites. A variety of shapes also occuts in ear- 
discs or plugs reported in this period. They consist of bicone, shaip groove in the 
middle, gamehead like a cylindncai stalk, wheel-shaped and others. Some of the 
terracotta ear-studs have star-studded decorations incised on them. Many of them 
reveal cultural influence from contemporary sites of E)eccan and Central India. "o 


Metal Objects and Metallurgy 

Iron and coj^r were extensively used for objects in the early histone period. 
Already the technology of iron had reached an advanced stage in the eailier mega- 
lithic times and there is no doubt that it was further improved in the early historic 
period, especially for the manufacture of^ tools, implements and weapon!. Most, 
if not all the sites have yielded iron objects, but details of them are nit known. 
Even then, tlK available evidence tends to show the mastery of metalluKy in this 
period. The common tools, implements and weapons comprise axes, dagnrs, knife, 
chisel, sickle, hooks, tanged blades, arrowheads, nails etc. A few co^r objects 
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also have been found such as rods, rattles etc. These occur at many sites including 
AjagaraiJ" ArikaroSdu,*'^ Brahmagiri.i'^ Hemmige,*’^ Maski,**® NSgarjuna- 
konda,*** TirukkampuliyQr,>'7 UraiyOr,”* and others. 

Arts and Crafts 

In addition to metallurgy, the advancement in the field of arts and crafts Was 
in no way lagging behind. A rich crop of objects have been found mostly made of 
terracotta which includes, human and animal figurines, representation of deities, 
playthings such as toys, model toy-carts and wheels, clay bullae, medallions, etc. 
Some of the finest terracotta human and animal figurines and other artistic objects 
have been reported at Arikamedu,**’ Alagarai,'2o Brahmagiri,i2i Kanchlpuram,>22 
KavcripflmpaUinam,'^' Korkai,*^^ Maski,'-5 Nagatjunakonda,i^<^ Tirukampuh- 
yQr,'27 Uraiyiir,'2« and so on. Some of them are of high quality and superior work- 
manship. In addition, stucco figurines also come from KaveripQmpattinam*^!* 
and Nagarjunakonda'-^o from later levels datable to c. 300-400 A.D. Though the 
terracotta art was not quite advanced as those existing in the contemporary Maurya, 
Suiiga and Sittavahana sites in North, Central and Western India and the Deccan, 
ypf variety and types definitely speak of the aesthetic taste and skill of the crafts- 
man of the period in South India. Specimens of terracotta human and animal figu- 
rines and other artistic objects unearthed from Kdnehipuram are enough to show* 
how much the later art on stone and bronze owes its inspiration to the earlier art 
in clay and terracotta. 

Much more material, though reported, is yet to be published and if done, will 
definitely reveal fresh information on the varied aspects of the poor man’s art of 
South India in this period. 

Food and Economy 

Economy was mainly agrarian in this per.- d. The implements found such 
as axes and sickles clearly reveal their use for agricultural purposes. As regards 
food, rice continued to be the staple diet. Ai TirukkampuliyQr. husk and charred 
paddy have been found. A granary-like structure of a later period indicates stor- 
ing of food grains. Much of direct evidence is not forthcoming in this respect. It 
is likely that rice, ragi. grams for the use of which evidence has already been known 
during the earlier mcgalithic period, continued to be the staple diet items in the 
early historic period. 

Though economy was agricultural, adv.r'..?ment in other fields such as car- 
pentry, smithy, weaving, manufacture of various industrial raw-materials such as 
bricks, iron objects, carving of v id, etc for building construction from palaces 
to public roads, trade and commerce both internal and international, clearly reveal 
that already a semi-urban economy had ushered in and begun to pave way for a 
more secure and settled life in the early histoiic period. 

Such a large and extensive mass of material revealed from the excavations 
during this period testify to the many-sided activity of man in developing the varied 
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facts of economy. Moreover, the trade and commercial contacts with the outside 
world, for which enough evidence has already been well known, clearly reveal that 
there was a surplus economy in all aspects, lliere are indications already of control 
and authority in the rise of the histone kingdoms of South India. 
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C SOMASUNDARA RAO 


Thc term Andhra is at present used to denote the people, their country and 
the language. Another word Telugu connotes the same meaning: and the people 
refer endearingly to their land as the Teiugu-nadu, the land of the Tclugus. In all 
the earliest references to the people and the country, the term Andhra is invariably 
used.i The Aitardya Brahmana regards the Andhras as the descendants ofVi^vg* 
mitra. The Buddhist literature mentions them as Andhakas and their habitat as 
Andhakarattha, Rock edict Xlll of As5ka speaks of Andhras as a people living 
on the borders of his kingdom. Pliny, probably basing his statement on Megasthe* 
nes, states that the Andhras had 30 waited towns and a large army. I'he Purmas 
refer to Simuka as an Andhra who ovei threw the Kanvas and founded his dyna.sty. 
The area inhabited by the Andhras came to be known as 'Andhapatha' tn an ins- 
cription of the Pallavas of the 4th century A.D. In later centuries, the Andhras 
were mentioned in the inscriptions as Andhras and the Telugus. 

Thus the early literature makes reference only to thc people. It is frem the rise 
of the Satavahanas to power that the dynastic history of Andhra can be traced. 
But the early part of the history of Andhra upto the advent of the Hastern Chalu- 
kyas is full of controversies. 

The Satavahanas arc the earliest kifown rulers of Andhra Pradesh. But their 
homeland, genealogy and chronology ate all problems that have defied satisfactory 
solutions. The main sources for the reconstruction of their histoiy arc thc Puranas 
and the epigraphic records. The earliest of their epigraphs aie all found in Western 
Deccan, the region around Nasik and Nanaghat in Maharashtra. Thc statement 
in the Hathigumpha inscription of KhSravSla that SatakarTn's dc minions lay to the 
west of his own kingdom of Kaliiiga is also taken to indicate that Maharashtra was 
theit original homeland from where, after Gautamlpulra l^iitakaini, they mosed 
towards Andhra. The PurS^as call them Andhias and this is, on thc other hand, 
taken to mean that they refer to the community (jSti) of Andhras while the rulers 
belonged to the family (kula) of SStavahanas. 


ii 


The Vayu. Matsya. Vishnu and Shagavata Puranas that give an accourf 
rulers are in themselves not uniform. The Matsya refers to 29 ruleis while 
three give the nuinber as 30. But white a^rding to this Parana their toi 
of reign was 400 years, the FiSyu gives it as 411 or 300. The first rultrof thefi 
Simuka, Further, white Simuka who is said to have destroyed the KSnvasji! 
in c. 28 B.C., by some scholars, others think that that was the beginning ol 
of Pu|un^vi 1. This pushes back the date of Simuka to c. 271 B.C. The 
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whom KhSravSIa is said lo have ignored, is identified with Satakami II who is said 
lo have commenced his rule in 184 B.C. Inspitc of Kharavgla. this SStakarni assert- 
ed himself to celebrate the asvaniedha and other sacrifices. 

The chtonology of the later Satavahanas also is not beyond di.spute. Several 
initial dates for GautaniTpiitra Satakarni are fixed ranging from c. 40 B.C. lo 124 
A.D. Those that place Simuka later suggest that GautamTputra ruled from c. 124 
A.D., while the latest suggestion of Prof. Venkat Rao is that he ruled between 62- 
86 A.D. It is needless to enter into these controversies. 

With regard to their political history, depending upon the chronology one 
accepts, the achievements of the rulers also differ, although there is no controversy 
with regard to the historicity of these rulers themselves. Thus, among the early 
Satavahanas, while Simuka is credited with the overthrow of the Kanva rule in 
Magadha by some, this is said to be the achievement of Pujumavi 1 by others. Eighty- 
five years before Pulumiivi ruled Satakarni II, a contemporary of Kharavela. who 
is said to have performed sacrifices like the asraniSdlia, rajasuya and agnyadhaya. 

Among the later rulers GautamTputra Satakarni is said to have wrested from 
the successors of Nahapana, the Kshaharata, territories which the latter had seized 
fiom h!s predecessors. It has been thought by some that it was GautamTputra Yajna- 
srT and not GautamTputra Satakarni who was defeated by mahakshatrapa Rudra- 
daman, the Karddaniaka. The record of this Satakarni’s mother GotamT BalasrT 
describes him as benevolent to his subjects, a father to his people, meticulous in 
maintaining caste purity, one who humbled the pride of the Kshalriyas and restor- 
ed the glory of the royal Satasahuna family. 

VasishthTputra Puluinavi (II) succeeded his father. Two of his inscriptions 
are found at Amariivati and Dharanikota, and many coins found in Andhra are 
as.signed to him. The next ruler of importance is GautnmTputra YajnasiT. His domi- 
tiions were confined entirely to th*. eastern Dc' < in. His brother VasishthTputra 
SStakarni was a son-in-law of Rudradaman who said to have installed him as a 
ruler of the Western Andhra dominions. 

Hala. one of the Satavahanas and Kuntala SutakarnT, yet another, are regarded 
as belonging to some ccdlatcral branches of the family by some scholars while others 
place them in the main family. However, it is true that the Satavahanas had establish- 
ed themselves well in the Western Deccan, considering the territories GautamT- 
putra Satakarni conquered and later on confined themselves to the eastern domi- 
nions comprising great many parts of the present Andhra Pradcsh.2 At the peak 
of its power, the Salavahana kingdom extended irom the Bay of Bengal to the Ara- 
bian Sea and the Narmada on the north lo the Krishna in the south. Vaijayanti. 
the present Banavitsi in the North vanara District of Karnataka formed an inte- 
gral part of GautamTputra Satakarni's kingdom. 

When the SatavShana power declined their kingdom was split and Abhlras, 
Ikshvikus and ChGtus ruled in the north-west, central and south-west regions respec- 
tively. The AbhTras were originally generals under the Saka Satraps and ruled in 
Madhya Pradesh. The ChGtus held power in the region around North Kanara in 
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Karnataka while the Jkshvakus ruled in the Krishna-Gu^fQr region. Not many 
details are known about these excepting a few about the IkshvSkus. 

The successors of the SatavShanas in Andhra were the IkshvSkus ofVOaya- 
puri also known as ^xIparvatTyas (3rd century A.D.). They contracted matrimonial 
alliances with the local powers like the Dhanakas and the POgiyas and also with 
the ChQtus and the Satraps of Malwa and SaurSshtra. The alliance with the latter 
group, however, did not last long, for. they joined the AbhTra ruler VasushSna^ 
in putting an end to the Ikshvaku power. But none of these rivals could 
hold the Andhra region. It was left to the Pallavas^ to become (he masters of (he 
region, south of the Krishna. The northern parts went into the hands of the Brihat* 
phalSyanas first and the Salankayanas, a decade later. 

The Pallavas with their capital at KfinchT, ruled over the region south of the 
river Krishna for a long time, though with occasional losses. VishnugSpa had to 
face the incursion of the Guptas under Samudragupta, but he was reinstated on his 
throne. During the period of their rule, the Pallavas had to cross swords with the 
Anandas and the Vishnukundins. Kandara, the founder of the ^nandas, won the 
battle of Dhanyakataka and wrested the Krishna valley, probably frem the Palla- 
vas.^ Though the successors of Kandara like Attivarman and DamSdaravaiman 
could hold parts of the Guntur District, their power was subdued by (he Vishrru- 
kundins. The association of the title 'TrikGta'tnalayadhipatr with Kandara and later 
with Mfidhavavarman, son of Devavarman, is a pointer in this regard. Yet. inscri- 
ptions show that the Pallavas held the region of the Neilorc District and parts of the 
Guntur District. The Vishituku^dins under Vikramtndra 11 soon clashed with the 
Pallavas for the latter's territory in Andhra and were successful against Sirhha- 
varman.^ With the incursions of Pulakesi II into the Andhra region and the sub- 
sequent establishment of the Eastern ChSIukyan branch at Vetigi, the Guntui and 
Nellore regions must have wme into their hands. For the possession of the NcUorc 
region inhabited then by the B5yas. there were clashes between the two dynasties. 
The Eastern ChSlukyas succeeded in annexing the region in (he time of VijaySditya 
HI (849-91 A.D.)*^ and in holding it at least upto (he end of the rule of Amma il 
(945-70 A.D.).« 

One of the dynasties that ruled contemporaneously with the Pallavas was that 
of the l^filankkyanas (4th century and the first half of the Sth century A.D.). It wrs 
from their time that Veiigi came into prominence. It was their capital: and it con- 
tinued to be so for sometime during the Eastern Ch3lukyan rule. In the nuddle of 
the 4th century A.D., the l§atankayanas, like the Pallavas, were defeated by Sgmudra- 
gupta. 

The ^alankSyanas were succeeded by the Vishnukundins, who held lAndhra 
for about two centuries (Sth and 6th centuries). Rising to power in parts bf Tela- 
ng^pa, they gradually extended their sway into the coastal Andhra. ThiJwas the 
achieveinent of MSdhavavarman who performed II ahaniSdhas and l,0Mkra/w. 
The occupation of vast areas could be as much due to the prowess of thelking as 
to his alliance with the V3k3takas. The riign of his grandson, IndrabfuitfSnika 
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was occupied with conflicts with his relatives and the Eastern Gaiigas. He was 
successful in both. The latter success was, however, temporary owing to the pro- 
bable confederacy of the Maukharis, the Eastern Gaiigas and the erstwhile fiiends 
of the Vishupkundins like the Vakatakas. This must have made Madhavavarman, 
one of the successors of Indrabhattflraka to undertake an expedition to Kalinga. 
In the first quarter of the 7th century A.D., authority was transferred from the 
Vishnukundins to the Durjayas (Kondapadumati)and from the latter to the Eastern 
Chalukyas. 

The Eastern Gaiigas, with whom the Vishnukundins and later the Eastern 
Chalukyas etc., had inimical relations, were a dynasty that ruled for about a 
thousand years over Kalinga, the region corresponding to East Godavari, Visakha- 
patnam and Srikakulam Districts. Their power began in c. 498 A.D., and ended 
by 1434 A.D., when the Gajapatis usurped the throne. Their history from the time 
of Vjyrahasta III (1038-1070 A.D.) is more clear than the early phase of their rule. 
During the early period, the Eastern Gaiigas lest a part of their territory to Kokkili 
and his successors, who are known as the Chalukyas of Madhyama Kalinga,^ and 
to the Chalukyas of Vengi. The latter take the title indicative of their rule in Tri- 

The Eastern Chalukyas had an exceptionally long rule for over four centuries 
(624-1076 A.D.). Their rule extended from the present East Godavari District to 
the Nellorc District. For semetime, a branch of the family ruled in Madhyama 
Kaliiiga with its headquarters at Elsmanchili in the Virakhapatnam District. The 
areas coming under RayalasTma and Telangara were outside their jurisdiciicn. 
The Renanti Chojas, the Baras, the Vaidurhbas. the Chalukyas cf LSmulavada 
and the like held these regions, either indepedently or as feudatoiies cf powers like 
the Early Chalukyas, the RashtrakOtas and the Pallavas. Only the Mudigonda 
Chalukyas could have been of some help to the )?nstetn Chalukyas. 

Vishnuvardhana, brother of PulakCsi II of E- dami was installed as his viceroy 
by the latter in the newly acquired territory around Vengi. This prince, more pro- 
bably referred to as kubja (the hunch-back) later became the founder of the Eastern 
Chalukya family. The countiy over which they ruled was a coveted area because 
of its fertility, fed as it was by the Krishna and the Godavari. The two powers of 
the south in Karnataka and iTamilnadu waged between themselves, long drawn 
out battles for the occupation of this country. Thv history of the Eastern Chalukyas 
is, in one sense, a part of the history of the two other regions. Numerous copper 
plates of these rulers have been found and comparison, the stone records are 
fewer in number. The history of these rulers from Gunaga Vijayaditya HI onwards 
in the second half of the 9th cent y has been ftiirly reconstructed, although here 
and there genealogical and chronological problems have resulted in differences of 
opinion among scholars. 

Vishnuvardhana ruled for 18 years (624-41 A.D.) and was succeeded by his sons 
Jayasimha I and Indra bhattaraka, the latter ruling, according to some sources, 
only for a few days. Vishnuvardhana II was the son of Indra. He bore the title 
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vishamasiddM while his son Maiigi yuvarSja was known as vifijyasiddhi. Maiigi 
was succeeded by his son sarvasuidhi Jayasiihha II, after whom (718 A.D.) there 
occurred a dispute for the throne between his half brothers Kokkiii and Vishinu* 
vardhana III. The former, being the younger, reconciled himself with the latter 
and ruled independently from Elamanchiii in Middle Kalinga. We know of four 
generations of this collateral family. 

Vishnuvardhana HI called vishamasiddhi, came into conflict with Pallava Nandi- 
varma II in assisting his ally PpthvTvySghra, a B5ya chieftain against the Pallava 
general Udayachandra. The closing years of his reign witnessed a change in Kar- 
nataka where the Chalukya was overthrown by Rflshtraktim Dantidurga. These 
Rashtrakfltas later had inimical relations with the Eastern Chalukyas. Govinda II 
claims to have led an expedition against VSngimandala when the VSiigi ruler oflered 
him rich treasures etc. Although this might not have resulted in any loss of terri- 
tory. this was the beginning of the feuds between the.se Chalukyas and the Rashtra- 
kutas. The conflict lasted as long as the RushtrakQtas lasted i.e.. from c. 753 A.D., 
to 973 A.D. 

Notwithstanding the matrimonial alliances concluded between the tiso dynas- 
ties in the reigns of Vishnuvardhana IV (771-806 A.D.) and VijaySditya II (806-46 
A.D.) of the Eastern Chalukya family, the hostilities continued unabated. Neither 
of them emerged completely victorious. Barring Gunaga Vijayaditya (848-91 A.D.) 
who retaliated against the RSshtrakO^ attacks, the other successful Eastern Chalu- 
kya kings contented themselves with driving out the invader. While the Rashtr- 
kflu kings like Kfishm, Dhruva, Ambghavarsha and Krishna 111 s^erc successful 
against the Eastern ChSlukyas, there is evidence to show that the latter under Vijuya- 
ditya II and III and Chalukya BhTma I and II repelled the RashtrakOta forces. In 
the early part of his reign, Vijayaditya 111 was forced to become a vassal of Amogha- 
varsha. But later he grew strong and threw off the yoke by his remarkable victory 
over Ktishm II, the successor of Amoghavarsha. 

The constant interference of the RashtrakGtas in Veiigt and their success were 
due mainly to the struggles for succession to the Eastern Chalukya throne. The 
brothers of kings or the members of the collateral families who contended for the 
throne could easily invoke and secure the help of the RashtrakGtas against their 
own relatives. The rival claimants to the VSngi throne. BhTma ^juki, Yuddha- 
malla and his family, could become a serious menace to the kingdom owing to the 
support from the RflshtrakGtas. Inspitc of the success scored by some of the Eastern 
ChSlukya rulers, the constant hostility sapped the energies of the kings an4 drained 
the finances of the kingdom. As thi region became a battleground, chaotic condi- 
tions prevailed. 

The fall of the RSshtrakOUs was brought about by the later Chailkyas of 
Kalyfipa in 973 A.D. The same year witnessed the death of D3nai|ui\a of ^e East- 
ern ChSlukya family at the hands of JatSchbda Bhlma.io l^akiivarman aiid|Vimaia* 
ditya, sons of E^nfinoava, had to flee for life to the Eastern Oanga court. | But the 
successful attack of Ja^iebSda BhTma on Kalioga drove the panic-strickcnt' sons of 
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OSuSrnava to the Ch51a court. Rajaraja Chuja gave them refuge and gave his 
daughter Kundavvai in marriage to Vimaladitya. He took measures to drive out 
JatSchoda BhTma and restored ^aktivarman to the Vcfjgi throne by 999-1 OCOA.D. 
This matrimonial alliance bound the Eastern Chalukyas to the Ch5|as. This alli- 
ance was renewed in the time of Rajcndra Ch6ja by the marriage of his daughter, 
AmmangSddvi with R3jarajanarcndra (1022-6i A.D.). From now onwards, .the 
Eastern Chalukyas depended upon the Ch5|as for support, whenever they were 
threatened, internally or externally. The Chalukyas always tried to foil the attempts 
of the Chojas to make Ve,igi their dependency. They created disorder in V6ngi by 
championing the cause of rival claimants to the Vengi throne and invaded it. With 
the Ch5)a alliance, the Eastern Chalukyas had to face enmity with the branch of 
their own family, the Western Chalukyas. 

Rajaraja succeeded his father Vimaladitya as the Eastern Chalukya king. 
His coronation was however delayed by three or four years because of the oppo- 
sition of his half brother Vijayaditya who claimed the Vgngi throne with the Western 
Ch3lukya support. By 1022 A.D., the Cholas came to Rajarnjanarendra’s rescue 
and crowned him. In 1031-35 A.D., however, Vijayaditya succeeded in establish- 
i.ng iiiiiivelf ill Vcngi, But later, in the battle of Kalidindi, theCh5{as seemed to have 
scored a victory and restored Vciigi to Rajarajanarendra. The political situation 
in Vengi in the forties and the fifties of the 1 1th century A.D., fluctuated from the 
Cholas to the Western Chalukyas and vice versa . Even after the death of Raja- 
rajanarendra in 1061 A.D., the conflict between the Chol.as and the Western Ch3- 
lukyas continued, probably because the first championed the cause of Rajendra, 
the son of Rajarajanarendra, while the latter that of Vijayaditya VII. Despite the 
successes of Choja VTra Rajcndra over the Western Chalukyas, circumstances did 
not allow securing Veiigi for Rajendra. On the other hand, Vijayaditya could wield 
his power in Vengi, possibly with the help ' f another power, Gaiiga Rajaraja 
Devendravarman and receive recognition of his ile from the Cho{as. It was only 
after the death of Vijayaditya VII in 1076 A.D., that Rajendra (who became the 
Choja ruler in 1070 A.D. and assumed the name Kulottunga), son of Rajaraja- 
narendra, could become the master of Verigi as well. 

The accession of Kulottunga, son of Rajaiajanatendra, to the Veiigi throne 
in 1076 A.D., marked another change in the status of Veiigi. It lost its independ- 
ence and became the seat of a viceroy. Kflottun^. the first of the Cha- 
lukya-Cholas,i2 sent his sons to Vengi as viceroys. The Velanatis ruling over parts 
of Guntur District were feudatories of Chal'ikya-Chojas. With the viceroys and 
Andhra feudatories, Kulottunga brought Kaliiiga i.nder his sphere of influence 
by placing Anantavarman Choda. •’nga on the Eastern Gaiiga throne. 

The Chalukya-ChSjas prevented Veiigi from passing into the hands of the 
Western ChSlukyas. The latter under Vikramaditya VI and SomSsvara III made 
every cflbrt to wrest the region and succeeded at times which is evidenced by the 
inscriptions of the Velanati and other chiefs in Andhra acknowledging the 
suzerainty of ‘.he Western Chalukyas. Vikrama Ch5da, the successor of KulSt- 
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tuoga, and the VelanSti chiefs drove out the Western ChSiukyas in 1133 A.D.» 
after their success in the battle of Godavari. From this time, the VeianStis became 
powerful in Andhra as the representatives of the Ch31ukya<Ch5|as. Whenever the 
Velan3|is tried to impose their own suzerainty over other principalities in Andhra, 
the chiefs defied the supremacy of the VelanStis. But these rebellions were crushed 
and by 1169 A.D., VelanSti KulSttuiiga R3j6ndra Chpda 11 calls himself the ruler 
of the area bounded by the eastern ocean, Ka{ahasti, SrT^ilam and the MahSndra- 
giri. But this situation was not to last long; for, the internecine warfare among 
the chiefs and the assumption of independence by some of them afforded an op- 
portunity for the Kakatfyas to expand their power into the coastal Andhra. In 
these efforts Prola II was killed; but his successor, Rudradgva reduced the power 
of the VelanaUs by 1 186 A.D., b> conquering the NatavSdi, the K5Ut and the Konda- 
padumati chiefs. 

The Kakatfyas rose to power first as generals of the Rashtrakfitas'^ and later 
as vassals of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana. Serving their masters loyally, 
they obtained parts of Telangana. They took advantage of the declining fortunes 
of their masters and asserted their independence. Soon RudradSva (I lSO-96 A.D.) 
and his nephew GanapatidSva (1199-1261 A.D.) extended their empire at the ex- 
pense of the Chalukya-Chdlas. Gampati's help to Chdda Tikka and Manuma- 
siddhi 11 of the Telugu-Ch5{a family of Nellore secured for them the Rayalaslma 
area as well. They maintained their hold by their strength and by matrimonial 
alliances with local chiefs like the Na^v3dis, the Ayyas and the Chalukyas of Nida- 
davSiu. Many other feudatories like the Recherlas and the Mulyajas assisted the 
Klkatfyas. With the help of these, they could unite the territory of the present day 
Andhra Pradesh under one sceptre. 


The vast empire of the Kakatfyas had, however, to face the enmity of the Hindu 
powers like the l^vums of DSvagiri and the Pandyas of Madura and of the Muslim 
Sultans of Delhi. Rudradeva and Mahad€va lost their lives in their conflict with the 
Seunas; Ganapatideva was imprisoned and released later. Rudramadevi (I2S9- 
89 A.D.)>* and Prataparudra (1289-1323 A.D.) were, however, successful over the 
SSu^. The Pandyan trouble, however, remained. Inspite of their initial successes, 
the KSkatfyas could not retain their hold over the Telugu-Ch5|a kingdom of 
Nellore, The region was coveted by the Pandyas who succeeded in wresting it from 
the KSkatfya control after their victory in the battle of Muttukfiru in 1263 A.D. 
But the conflicts continued; and the kingdom had a frequent change of masters. 
Neither the Pandyas nor the KSkatfyas could hold it as their own. The KSyasthas, 
one of the fomwr subordinates of the KSkatfyas, asserted their independence under 
AthbadSva who defeated both the PSndyas and the Andhras (Kakatfyas and put 
his own nominee on the Nellore throne. This rebellion was put an end to fa Rudra- 
madfvi’s successor Prat3parudra, The lat&r could make headway and cc isolidate 
the position in the internal affairs; but his reign witnessed the Khalji and Tughiuq 
invasions of Andhra, which ultimately led to the fall of the KSkatfyas in 1123 A.D. 

The Mulsim rule in Andhra was temporary. The atrocities they committed 
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provoked a rebellion by the Hindus. The MusunQris*^ under PrSlaya-nSyaka and 
the Reddis**^ under Pifliaya Verna conquered the coastal tract and became its masters 
by 1325 A.D. Later Kapaya-nayaka, the successor of PrSlaya-nayaka, occupied 
even parts of Telaiigana, while Hanhara and Bukka of the Saiigama family shook 
off the allegiance to the Muslims by 1336 A.D., and established the Vijayanagara 
empire.*'^ 

Among these three, the MusunQri rule was a short one, lasting half a antury. 
Their possessions in Telaiigana went into the hands of the Recherlas who. like 
the Reddis and the Sangamas, founded an independent principality with RIcha- 
konda in the Nalgonda District as its headquarters. They seem to have served 
the KSkatlyas and to have become independent later.*’' Soon they came into clash 
with Kapaya-nayaka who conquered parts of Tcla.igana from the Muslims in 1335- 
36 A.D. Anavoia-n3yaka killed Kapaya-nayaka b> 1.369 A.D. and annexed the 
latter’s territory there. Initially, the Recherlas were friendly with the Bahmanls 
and fought against the Reddis and the Sangamas. Later, in Mada’s time <1421-30 
A.D.), they fought on the side of Vijayanagara as against the BahmanTs. The latter 
then began the conquest of the territory of the Rechcilas. The Recherlas could 
hold their own for a short period because of the help of Kapilesvara Gajapali. The 
BShmanTs, however, succeeded in wresting ihtir region in the time of Muhammad 
Shah 11. After the loss of their territory in Telangana, the Recherlas served the 
Vijayanagara rulers and obtained laige territories in RayalasTmu and the coastal 
tract. 

The second half of the 14th and the first half of the I5th centuries witnessed 
the conflict between the Reddis of Kondasidu and the Rayas of Vijayanagara. The 
Reddis were masters of the coastal Andhra, south of the Krishna, and of parts of the 
Kurnool District. The Sangamas tried to extend their empire upto the Krishna. 
The struggle for succession to the throne on either side was an opportunity for 
the other to extend its sphere of influence. Tht • >tabl!shmcnt of ihe Reddi kingdom 
of Rajahmundry during the reign of Kumaragin Rcddi. followed by the conflict 
between the two Reddi kingdoms, had a disastrous effect. The Rayas supported 
the cause of the Reddis of Rajahmundry and attacked the kingdom of Kondavldu. 
They succeeded in annexing the erstwhile areas of the Kondasidu kingdom by about 
1424 A.D. The other kingdom of the Reddis survived only for a quarter of a cen- 
tury until it was occupied by the Gajapatis of Orissa. 

Though the Sangamas were successful over the Reddis. they were not so fortu- 
nate in their conflict with the Bahmanis. They withstood the Bahmani attacks and 
tried to maintain their hold pver the RaichQr doab The Gajapati attack had a 
devastating effect in that the San.-i'imas lost the coastal Andhra tract. 

After successfully wresting the Reddi kingdom of Rajahmundry, Kapilesvara's 
forces not only conquered the southern parts of Andhra, but advanced into the 
far south by 1463 A.D. Though they left the southern-most parts, their authority 
prevailed upto the Udayagiri region. The defeats sustained by the Sangama rulers 
after Dlvariiya U at the hands of the BahmanT Sultans and the Gajapatis exhibited 
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the weakness of the rulers and favoured the rise of SS|uva Narasitfoha to power. 
He usurped the Vijayanagara throne in I48S A.D., and ruled for six years. He 
tried to recover the lost possessions in Andhra, but vras overpowered by Puru- 
shOttama Gajapati. The work of SSjuva Narasiihha was continued by his general, 
Tuluva Narasa-n&yaka who was named the regent of the sons of Narasiihha. But 
there was much opposition to his power; and he could achieve limited success over 
the Adil Shahis and the Gajapatis. His son, YIra Narasiihha succeeded him as the 
regent of Immadi Narasiihha and slew the master and brought about the Tujuva 
usurpation by 1S04-0S A.D. The rebellions of the chiefs in defiance of the autho- 
rity of the S&iuvas and the Tuluvas did not give time for the kings to undertake 
measures against the Gajapatis. It was only KfishnadSvar&ya (1509-29 A.D,) who 
could muster strength and give light to PratJtparudra Gajapati and effectively oc- 
cupy the Andhra region, south of the Krishna. He conquered the territory from the 
Krishna to Siihhachslam, if not Cuttack, and gave it back to the Gajapati after the 
conclusion of a matrimonial alliance. 

The split of the BAhmanT kingdom into five independent principalities in due 
course from about 1491 A.D., did not leave the Vijayanagara empire in peace. 
Bijapiir and G5Ikonda were interested in extending their frontiers at the expense 
of Vijayanagara. With occasional losses, the Tuluvas held the Raichur doab from 
the time of KrishtwdSvaruya’s conquest of Raichur. Ajiya Rsmarftya, the regent 
of Sada4ivarfiya, raised the Tu|uva power by playing one Sultan against another. 
He profitted himself by his successful diplomacy. The Sultans realised that they 
were loosing because of their own mutual jealousies. They patched up their quarrels 
and stood united against R&marfiya. In the battle of the Rakkasutangadj. in 1565 
A.D., Rjimaraya was slain and the Tuluvas were defeated. From this time onwards, 
the kings of Vijayanagara could not think of their claim to the Raichur doab. It 
passed effectively into the hands of the Adil Sh&h. 

The victory of the Sultans over Vijayanagara had far-reaching effects. Though 
the empire survived for a century more under the AravTdus, who usurped the throne 
in 1571 A.D. under Tirumala, the glory of theempire was gone. The empire became a 
prey to the expanding Qutb Sh&his and Adil Shahis. Owing to the fall of the Gaja- 
pati dynasty and the difficulties in which the Vijayanagara rulers were involved after 
1565 A.D., Ibrahim QutbShSh could strengthen his power in Tclan^^na and later 
occupy the coastal Andhra from SrTk&kiilam to Kon^vTdu. Though efforts were 
nude by Venkatapatir&ya i (1586-1614 A.D.) to regain Kondavidu and itsenvirons, 
he failed in his objective. Making Kon^vTdu as their base of o])|erations, 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Sh&h (}580‘i6l2 AD.) and his successors could occupy 
the whole coastal tract of Andhra in course of time. The western parts of Andhra 
went under the authority of the Sult&ns of 9>j&pQr. Internally, the Southenf Nftyaks, 
particularly those of Madura and Gingee, created many problems by the assertion 
of their independence and by entering into alliances with the Muslims s against 
the Vijayanagara rulers. The help rendered by the loyal rulers like the myftks of 
Tanjore and Ikkiri could be of no avail. As a result, l^rTranga IV (1642-^ A.D.?) 
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lost his kingdom and spent his last days as a fugitive in the courts of his erstwhile 
subordinates, with the vain hope of recovering the lost empire. 

A survey of the history of Andhra from the earliest times to the 16th century 
points out the shifts of political powei from region to region. Upto the end of the 
Chalukya period, the centre oj activity was the Vchgi region. During the heyday 
of the Kakatiyas, the entire Andhra was brought together under one rule. The 
following ccniuries, however, witnessed the see-saw of political struggle amotfg 
the BahmanTs, the Reddis, the Gajapaiis and the Rayas 
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Hoary Past 

The antiquity of Karnataka can be traced back to the epic period. Karnataka 
as such does not find a mention in the Ramayam but many a place associated with 
It is idenblled with different regions in Karnataka. Tradition locates the capital 
of the Vsnara chiefs V&li and Sugilva around Pamp& near Hampi in Bellary Dis- 
trict. As indicated by Nfigachandra, these VHnaras were so-called because of their 
V&nara insignia on their banners. 

Kam&ta or Karnataka is alluded to in the Mahabharata and so are Kuniala. 
• • • 

Mahishaka and Vanavgsaka. These regions are variously assoaated with different 
parts of Karnataka, such as the Mysore region and the Banav&si urea in North 
Kanara District. The legend of Parasurama associates him with the west coast 
calling the region as ParasurSmakshStra. It may be noted that the story ascribing 
the creation of Sapta Kobkanas is recorded in Kannada inscriptions of the 1 2th 
century. The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea and the work of Pliny (1st century A.D ), 
mention certain localities which are identified with those in Karnataka. I'he famous 
geographer Ptolemy also mentions a number of places which have been identified 
with places in different parts of Karnataka. A clearer picture emerges when we 
come to the last centuries of the pre-Christian era, though here again wc have to 
depend to some extent on legends and tradition. 

The Maaryaa Period 

The rise of the Magadha empire ushered in a new era in the political history 
of India when, for the first time, an all India empire was conceived and almost ac- 
complished. The Nandas were the first to rule over a vast empire of which, accord- 
ing to traditional accounts, Karnataka was a part. There is yet another tradition 
associating Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauryan empire, with the far off 
l^ravanabclagoja in the South Karnataka. This tradition obviously indicates that 
this place was a famous Jaina centre situated in the Mauryan empire. That almost 
the whole of Karnataka was a part of the Mauryan empire is indeed dear from 
the minor rock edicts of AsOka located in this region at Maski and Koppa] 
in Raichur District, Brahmagiri, Jatinga Rfimi^vara and SiddApur in Cftitradurga 
District, and Niltur in Bellary Distuct. AiSka’s edicts mention theCll5(as, the 
Pfindyas, the KSra|as and the SatTyaputras as his southern neighbours, lit is sug- 
gested that this last mentioned region corresponds roughly to the Soutf Kanara 
District. Obviously, it was outside the Mauryan empire. 

Under the Mauryas Suvaimgiri and IsilA were divisional head-quarers where 
their officers were stationed. Probably Suvarnagiri was the present mnakagiri 
near M&ski, while Isil& was the present Brahmagiri itself. ^ 
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Under tbe SitRviliuas 

The disintegration of the Mauryan empire gave rise to many samller ruling 
dynasties, both in the south and the north. In the south the Sftlav&hanas rose to 
prominence. 

The original home of the S&lav&hanas has been a controversial subject. It is 
possible that the S&tav&hanas, who originally belonged to the western part of. tbe 
Deccan extended their sway, in course of time, to the whole of the Deccan including 
Karnataka. There are noticeable vestiges of Sutav&hana rule in Karnataka, apart 
from the coins occasionally discovered in different parts of this region. There are 
sites which can be clearly ascribed to the S&tav3.hana period. The site at Wa^gaon- 
Mfidhavapur, on the outskirts of Belgaum has brought to light house-sites with 
bricks, coins and pottery, clearly ascribed to the Satavahana period. So is the re- 
mnant of the stUpa unearthed at Banavasi. The unexcavated rich site near Sannati 
in the Gulbarga District is yet another site of the period. Recently, BanavSsi has 
yielded a Sstav&hana inscription of about 2nd-3rd centuries, belonging to Sivasrl 
Pufumftvi. One of the kings of this dynasty, namely H&la, calls himself Kuntala- 
Janapad?svara which is an indication of the Satavahana association with Karnataka. 
Another of the kings is known as Kuntaka Satakarni. In early inscriptions, the Bel- 
lary region is described as Satahanihara and Satahaniratta i.e., the area under the 
S&tavShanas. The S&tavghanas ruled in the Deccan right from the 2nd century 
B.C. down to the 3rd century A.D. But their major sphere of activity seems to have 
been the uppicr part of the Deccan. Karnataka was probably a province in the S&ta- 
v&hana kingdom. 

Towards the end of the rule of the S&tavahanas parts of Karnataka were 
governed by a family known as Chutu, probably as subordinates to the Sfttav&hanas. 
The names of chiefs of the former family indicate that it was also related to the 
S&tav&hanas. Inscriptions of this family are found in Banav&si in North Kanara 
District and Ma)ava{{i in Shimoga District. The Banav&si record mentions 
“Vinhukada Chutukul&nanda S&takarni". his daughter Sivaskanda NfigasiT and 
her son described as yuvaraja. The Ma|avai|i inscription also mentions a king of 
the same name as a ruler of Banav&si. On paiaeographic ground, which seems to 
indicate that the Majavajji record is later than the one at Bsnav&si, it is possible to 
infer that the ruler mentioned in the Majavalji record is the same as the unnamed 
yuvaraja mentioned in the inscription at Banav&si. 

Pallava Interregoum 

There is no reliable evidence to know the position of Karnataka immediately 
after the Sfttav&hana rule. It is ’ kely that it came under the sway of the Pallavas 
of Kfinchl. This is indicated, on the one hand, by the provenance of a Pallava copper 
plate grant in this region at Hirehadagali in Bellary District and on the other, by 
the statement in the Kadamba inscription at T&jagunda, that the first member of 
the dynasty obtained the territory from the Pallavas. It is not very unlikely that 
there was some sort of relationship between the Chufus and the Pallavas. The simi- 
5 
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iarity of the name ^ivaskandanSgasiT. the ChQtu princess noted above, with the Pal> 
lava name, l^ivaskandavarma is indeed noticeable. 

The Kadambas of Banavisi 

Karnataka enters a brighter period with the advent of the Kadambas and 
the Garigas. the first founders of the Kannada kingdoms in the northern and south- 
ern regions respectively of Karnataka. These events occurred almost simultaneous- 
ly in these regions. 

The Kadambas of BanavSsi are so called because of Banav&si which was their 
capita). This picturesque place amidst woods on the bank of the Varada had already 
been a famous place attracting messengers of peace in the days of the great Maurya 
king AsSka. 

A number of legends are woven around the origin of this first Kannada dy- 
nasty to establish its rule on the Kannada land. A more factual explanation is given 
in the famous T&jagunda inscription which says that they assumed that name be- 
cause of the Kadamba tree near their bouse. The family bailed from Sthanakun- 
dtiru i.e„ Ta)agunda in Shimoga District., the findspot of the inscription. Jt ex- 
plains how Maydra^rma, the founder-member of the dynasty, went to KafichT 
along with his guru VTra4arma, to prosecute the VSdic studies and owing to humi- 
liation he suffered from a mounted Pallava guard, throwing away the darbha grass 
charaaeristic of a Vedic scholar, he unsheathed the sword and gathering an army, 
rose against the Pallavas whom he defeated. He occupied the area upto ^rlparvata 
and defeated chiefs like BrihadbSpas. The Puliavas finally tfcccptcd his authority 
over the region from the western ocean to Prehara. But the recent discovery of an 
inscription at Gudnapur near Banavasi makes us think twice about the historicity of 
this claim. The Gudnapur inscription gives the names of the father and the grand- 
father of Mayurasarma aa Virasarma and Bandhushena respectively. His father 
did entertain kshdtra ambitions. Perhaps he was a petty chief with some authority 
vested in him. Though it is not unlikely that Mayurasarma did go to Kanchf for 
bis studies and the guru who accompanied him was obviously his grandfather of the 
same name, it becomes difficult to think that he became a ruler in so accidental u 
way. It may perhaps be right to surmise that this miraculous heroism is ascribed 
to him in view of his fighting out the Pallavas and establishing a new kingdom. 
Anyway, it goes to the credit of this hero that he freed this land from Pallava occu- 
pation. 

The Chandrava)]i inscription speaks of his subduing Traikutaka, Abhira, 
Pallava, P&riy&traka, ^akastbana, Mokari, Pui^pi and Sayindaka king|[. Pari- 
yatraka was the region between the Western Ghats, Aravali and the \|ndhyas, 
Sayindaka or SSndraka was the region around Shim<^. Punnaui was ihe area 
between Kaveri and Kapioi rivers near Mysore. It is doubtful if he proceeded as 
far as ^kasthana and Mokari which are identified with the regions of iakas of 
Uiiayini and the Maukbaris of Rajasthan leqaectively. Mayurasarma majf be said 
to have ruled between c. 325-45 A.D. 
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The next ruler of importance was K&kusthavarma (c. 405-30 A.D.) and with 
him, the kingdom rose to prominence. He developed contacts with the contempo- 
rary rulers of Gupta dynasty in the north by giving his daughter in marriage 
to Skandagupta, son of Kum&ragupta. The Vftkstoka ruler NarendrasSna is said 
to have married Ajitabha{t&rik&, a daughter of the king of Kuntala. She is surmis- 
ed to have been another daughter of Kakusthavarma. Yet another daughter of his 
was married to his southern neighbour, Gaiiga M&dhava. One other daughter ^as 
married to a local chief of the BhatSri family. But his relationship with the Pallavas 
was inimical. He waged wars against them. 

After Kftkusthavarma, the Kadamba kingdom came to be partitioned bet- 
ween his two sons, l^&ntivarma and Krishnavarma 1.^ I^&ntivarma’s line continued to 
rule from Banavisi for some generations and that of Krishnavarma from Triparvata. 
However, they became united in the reign of Krishnavarma 11. 

^Antivarma’s rule (c. 430-55 A.D.) was peaceful except for his conflict with 
the enemies who were probably the Pallavas. No other details are forthcoming. 
Perhaps he had to face an attack by the Gaiigas also. During the time of his son 
and successor Mrigesavarma (c. 455-80 A.D.) the Kadamba kingdom came to be 
cxpandipd. The conflict with the Gaiigas and the Pallavas continued. Pal&sikfi or 
Halsi in Khanapur taluk of Belgaum District now assumed the position of the 
secondary capital. The Gudn&pur inscription states that he killed a king called 
Vishnudasa. It is suggested that this king was the elder son of Krishmvarma 1 of 
the Triparvata line. Other rulers said to be subdued by him were the Ga^as, Pun- 
n&tas, Koiigfijvas, Pfindyas, and the A]upas. The inscription also narrates that he 
constructed a Ks.ma-jin&laya and donated lands for the maintenance of this temple. 

Ravivarma, the eldest son of Mpgesavarma, seems to have had a major clash 
with his rival of the Triparvata line, Vishnuvarma and killed Chandadandesa^ 
a chief of the Pailava line who helped him. 

During the rule of Ravivarma, Knshnavarrri ^ 11 of the Triparvata line attacked 
him. This led to the unification of the Kadamba kingdom. Krishnavarma thus 
became the ruler of the whole of the Kadamba kingdom. This event may be placed 
roughly in 530 A.D. But he could rule over the reunited kingdom only for a decade 
till 540 A.D. Pulakesi 1 of the Chftlukya family who was probably a subordinate, 
slowly strengthened himself and finally succeeded in overpowering Ktish^varma 
II and establishing his own rule in the region with B&dami as his capital. The succes- 
sors of Krishnavarma tried to rise against the new power but Pulakesi and his suc- 
cessors continuously put them down. Thus came to an end the period of the imperial 
Kadambas in Karnataka. 

The Kadambas laid the founc tion of a Kannada kingdom extending over an 
area covering the districts of Belgaum, North Kanara, Dharwar, Shimoga, Chitra- 
durga and Bellary, which in course of time grew further in extent and developed 
distinct and characteristic features of its own. Kannada language slowly started 
making its appearance in inscriptions, the Halroidi inscription being an instance in 
point. 
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The Gibces 

The Ganges of Talakadu commenced their rule almost simultaneously with 
the Kadambas of Banavfisi. Many legends surround the origin of this family. A 
10th century record places their original home at AyOdhyft from where two early 
members of the family, Dadiga and Msdhava, migrated to the south and settled at 
Ganj^ PerOr (in the Cuddapah District of Andhra Pradesh). In course of time they 
ruled over Gaiigavadi with Kuva|alapura or KSI&r as their capital. Nandagiri or 
the modern Nandi hills was also an important place in their region. Hence they bote 
the title Nmdagirindtha. Later on, Talakfidu became their capital. We get this story 
of their origin mostly in the records of the later members of the ftmily, while those 
of the early ones are silent about them. For example, Dadiga and Msdhava do not 
figure in the early Ganga records. 

From the early records, it can be stated that Koiigunivarma, Madhava I and 
Harivarma, in that order, were the first rulers of this family. Harivarma was suc- 
ceeded by M&dbava 11, also known as Simhavarma. He is said to have been crown- 
ed by Pallava Simhavarma. M&dhava had a brother named Vi&hnugbpa. It is held 
by some scholars that Vishnugdpa was another name of Mfidhava himself. 

During the period of M&dhava III the Gangas came into conflict with the 
Kadambas. Perhaps to avoid a conflict, Kadamba K&kusthavarma sought the 
friendship of M&dhava by offering his daughter in marriage. M&dhava was suc- 
ceeded by AvinTta. It seems, he came to power when he was quite young -even 
when he was on his mother’s lap. He married JySshth&dcvT, the daughter of the 
Punnsm chief Skandavarma II. He maintained close relations with the Paiiavas, 
and his long reign extended over a period of nearly 60 years. 

With the commencement of the reign of Durvinita, the Gatiga kingdom enters 
into a new phase. Durvinita had to fighr his way to the throne. Soon after his ac- 
cession, he fought battles at Andari, Alattur, Porujajre and Pemagara. Skandavarma 
the Punn&ta chief, had no sons and Durvinita consequently inherited that region 
also. 

Durvinita ruled for nearly fifty years between 529-79 A.D. He is well known 
in the literary history of our country, for be wrote a commentary on the ISth sarga 
of KiratarJmJya of BhSravi. Other works ascribed to him are the Sanskrit ren- 
dering of the BfihatkathS in Pai4&chi language and a grammatical work called 
^abdavatara. It is suggested that this work might have been a Kannada commen- 
tary on a work of that name written by his teacher POjyap&da. A legend narrated 
in the Avantisundarlkathd of Dandi makes him a contemporary of Pufaki4i 11*$ 
brother Vishnuvarddhana, but chronological difficulties make it difficult |to accept 
such a situation. 

The next ruler of repute is ^Hpurusha whose long rule of about 65 yearsic. /i>>vu 
A.D.) witnessed changes in the politics of the Deccan, By now the RfisB|rakatas 
had established their independent rule and the Paiiavas were growing! stronger 
further south, In the process of expanding their kingdom, they attacked t|e Gaiiga 
territory and ^rlpurusha had to fight many battles with them. With 'the help 
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of Chftiukya Vikram&ditya U he could repulse the enemy, but in course of time, 
he had to face a stronger rival RfishtrakO^a Krishna 1. A fierce battle was 
fought near Manne (768 A.D.). The Ganga king could retain his independence 
though at the cost of some territory which was lost to the RAshtrakQto king. His 
conflict with the Pallavas also continued and ^rTpurusha is cre'diltd to have de- 
feated Pallava Paramesvaravarma 11 in a battle at Vijande. Pallava records indi- 
cate that fights continued between the Gaiigas and the Pallavas during the time 
of the next king Nandivarma Pallavamalla also. The Ve|vikudi inscription suggests 
that Srfpurusha came into conflict with Pandyas also, when he was assisted by Ch&- 
lukya KTrtivarma II. 

It became difficult for SivamAra II, the successor, to check the growing strength 
of the RAshtrakuUs. He had to submit to Ohruva in a battle fought at Mudugun- 
dQr. Though the inscriptions of Sivamara claim victory for him, there are deer 
evidences to show that he was taken captive and Gangavadi became a province of 
the RoshtrakQta kingdom. Dhruva’s eldest son Stambha or Kambhayya was ap- 
pointed the ^vernor of this provinoe. Hereafter, till the end of the lOth century, 
the Gangas remained loyal feudatories of the RSshtrakutas. 

Rit-shtrakOta Govinda 111, the second son of Dhruva, reinstalled SivamSra 11 
on the Ganga throne. But SivamSra tried to become independent. Sivamara was 
again sent to prison. What happened to the latter after this event is not known. 
Sivam&ra Is a tragic figure in Ganga history. He is credited with the authorship 
of Gajashtaka and Setubandha. 

Rachamalla 11 seems to have tried to revive the efforts to secure the indepen- 
dence of the Gangas. He formed an alliance with the Nolambas by offering 
his daughter J&yabbe, in marriage to Pofalchdra of that family and with their asri- 
tance, attacked the RfishtrakQUs. But Baiikesa, the Rashtrakuta general, subdued 
him thoroughly. 

Richamalla's son NTtimarga fought a s.> .cessful battle near Rajfiramadu. 
Thereupon, Amoghavarsha gave his daughter Chandrobbalabbe in marriage to 
NTtimarga’s younger son BQtuga I. This put an end to the constant fights between 
the two powers and henceforward the Gangas became the trusted guards of the 
southern frontiers of the RsshtrakQta kingdom. 

Nanniya Ganga, one of the grandsons of SivamSra 11 claimed the throne 
and with the assistance of the Binas and Vaidumbas, fell on the new Ganga ruler, 
RAchamalla 11 and the Nplarnbas who now sided with the Gangas. PulinSdu, Manne- 
200, Ganga-600, and even Talaksdu were temporarily occupied by the enemy forces, 
but Np(amba MahSndra fell on the victors and defeated them thoroughly near 
SSremadi in c. 892 A.D. That Wc the end of Nanniya Gaiiga’s revolt. But this en- 
couraged Mahendra to rise against the Gangas themselves. However, BQtuga, 
brother of R&chamalla 11, fought against him successfully in a series of battles at 
HiriyQru, Sa|Qr and S&miyQr. Mahendra kept up the fight for long till at 
last BQtuga*8 son Ejceyanga put an end to his life in c. 89S A.D. and earned the title 
Mahbt^dntaka, 
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Four decades iater there was an internecine battle fought between BQtuga 11 
and his elder brother Richamatla 111. The former received support from Rssh|ra- 
kOfa AmSghavarsha UI and his son Krishna III, Butuga had helped both of them 
in defeating their rivals, and also had married AmBgavarsha’s daughter RSvakanU 
mtna^, which made him the master of Be]vota, Puigefe, Bftgen&du and Kisukadu 
provinces given to him as dowry. In course of time, Mtuga earned the governor- 
ship of Banav&si-12000 also in reward to his signal service to Krish^ III, in the 
latter’s battle at TakkSlam (947-48 A.D.). BQtuga was followed first by his son 
Maru|a who was in position for just two years, and then by Mftrasimha II who is 
stated to have been placed on the throne by Knsh^ 111. 

The period of Mkrasimha once again witnessed serious political changes in 
the Deccan. With the death of K|ishna III in 969 A.O., the RfishtrakOta power 
began to decline and by his ceaseless efforts, Taila 11 reestablished the Cb&lukya 
authority. Mftrasimha rescued the capital from the invader. But he could not tide 
over the disruptive forces. With Khottiga ended the RftshtrakQta rule (972 A.D.). 
No sooner was his successor Karka 111 placed over the throne by Ch&lukya Taila 
11 than he was attacked. Mftrasimha’s loyalty and devotion to the R&shtrakQla 
throne were so great that he fought to the last to keep up its glory. In this cffoit he 
crowned Indra IV, a grandson of Krishna 111, as king at Baiikftpur. But this was a 
vain effort. The opponent was too strong for him. In despair Mftrsimha retired to 
l^ravanabe|ago|a where hebreathed his last by the vow of saUSkhana. 

Mftrasimha was practically the last of the Ganga chiefs. Following his death 
in 974 A.D., a dispute arose for power between bis son Rfichamalla IV and brother 
NTtimftrga. His minister Chftvun^r&ya supported Rftchamalla and was successful 
in getting the throne for him. But Cbftiukya Taila did not allow the Gaiiga to rule 
even as a subordinate. Considerable portions of Gangavftdi were annexed to his 
kindom. Right at this time the Chd(as were growing strong in the south and sharp 
rivalry was developing between them and the Ch&lukyas. In the process of expan- 
sion, the Ch5|a king occupied the southern parts of Caiiga kingdom by the close 
of the loth century. Gahgavftdi came to be a territorial unit in one or the other of 
the kingdoms in the successive periods. Some members of the Ganga family are 
found occupying subordinate positions mostly in the Belgaum region. What re- 
lationship they bad with the Gahgas of Talakftdu is yet to be known. 

The OdUnkyas of Bidiml 

With the rise of Chftlukya PulakS^ I in c. 540 A.D., a new chapter was.opencd 
in the history of Karnataka. The smaller ruling kindoms were now mer|i|ed into 
one and a vast empire which made way for the allround cultural grcwt|, came 
to be established. 

The name Chftlukya is explained in a number of ways. It figures in Inscrip- 
tions as Chalki, Cbaluki, SaKki, Cbalikya and so on. Chalki occurs as a part of a 
pmonal name in a 3rd century inscri{4ion from NftgftijKuMdtonda. It is j^ossible 
that the family got its name through a person of that name. It lias also be^n sug- 
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gested that Chaiki — Saliki — is a Kannada term denoting an agricultural implement. 
Perhaps the early members of the family belonged to the agricultural community 
and in course of time rose to the position of rulers. Inscriptions of the 1 1th and 12th 
centuries and also Bilhana the author of Vikramankaddvacharita give a different 
account altogether saying that a hero sprang from the chuluka or the folded palms 
of Brahma at the time of his performing the sandhyavandana, to punish the wicked 
at the behest of Indra. There are good reasons to hold that the Chilukyas were 
local people belonging to the Kannada land. Their names and titles testify to this 
fact. They are called by their successors, the RfishtrakOtas, as Karnatakas. 

The earliest member of the family was Jayasimha whose son was Ranai&ga. 
These two appear to have held some position under the Kadambas. Tentatively 
they may be assigned to a period between 500-540 A.D. Pulakesi, son of Ranaraga, 
was the first member of the family to establish himself as the soveregin ruler at 
B&d&mi, as a mark of which he built a fort there in addition to performing the osvo- 
niSdha and other sacrifices (543 A.D.). He had two wives, DurlabhadevT of the 
BappQra family and IndukfintT, and three sons KTrtivarma I, Mangalesa and PQg^ 
varma. Possibly KTrtivarma succeeded his father in 566 A.D., and launched upon 
f psf'grammc of expansion of the kingdom, by overpowering the Kadambas, Na}as 
and Mauryas (of Konkana). KTrtivarma was a devotee of Vishnu. At his behest 
MatigaiSsa constructed a cave temple at Bsdiimi. KTrtivarma‘s own son being as 
yet a minor, MangalCM took over the reigns of government as a regent. He conti- 
nued the policy of expansion. His victory over the Kalachuri king Sankaragana 
or his son Buddharasa helped the spread of the Ch&lukya influence beyond the 
Vindhyas. Maiigalesa is also credited with the victory over Svgmikaraja of a Chalu- 
kya family, perhaps a scion of the family in charge of Revati or the Redi island 
in Ratnagiri District. Maiigalesa appointed Dhruvaraja Indravaima the governor 
of his region. 

Maiigalesa was unwilling to hand over t'’»' throne to his nephew Pulakesi II. 
Perhaps he thought his own son was the righttul heir to the throne. Enraged by 
this, PulakSsi collected a strong army and aUacked his uncle. In a fierce battle that 
followed, possibly in the Bellary region which was in char^ of the Bftiias, Manga- 
ISsa lost his life and Pulakesi triumphantly entered Badfimi. It is not known what 
happened to Maiigalesa’s son. This event must have taken piece in c. 601 
A.D. 

His conflict with Mangaleia had created factions, and those who bad support- 
ed the latter were naturally reluctant to ac.cpt the former as their master. App&- 
yika and GOvinda appear to have formed an alliance to oppose the new king. But 
they were put down. 

After thus establishing peace at home, PulakEii planned an elaborate expedi- 
tion starting from the west. The Aihole praiasti gives a realistic account of this 
expedition. The Kadambas were still antagonistic. Hence, with a large army, or 
in the words of the Aihole praiasti, an army as vast as an occcan, PulakSii laid 
seige to the fort of Banavftsi, and occupied it. The neighbouring A|upa rulers of 
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Soath Kaoara also accepted subordination. The Gaogas and the Mauryas of Koh> 
kana were the next to Im subdued. 

He then proceeded to the port of Puri, modern Eicphanta, and occupied it 
with the help of a naval fleet. Further up, Gujarat became a part of his kingdom 
and a governor of the Chftiukya family was placed in charge of the region. This 
brought him to the banks of the Narmada to face Harshavardhana of Kanauj, the 
mightiest of his northern contemporaries. Though one may not believe all that is 
stated in the Aiho|e prasasti, it is clear that Harsha's eflbrts to gain an upper hand 
were foiled by Pulak8^i. The latter was not able to cross the Narmada but the ex- 
tension of the ChAlukya supremacy opto Narmada is itself a splendid achieve- 
ment. 

The Chfilukya army then marched towards east. Kahhga, the modem Otis»a, 
and the Andhra region with its prominent fort at Pishtapura fell one after another. 
Vishnukunds of the VSngi region were then subdued and the region around Kol- 
leru was occupied. Proceeding southwards, he met the Pallavas and fought with 
Narasimhavarma of that dynasty. Although Raviklrti, the author cf the Aihole 
praSasti gives a glowing picture of this fight, certainly KsnchT could not be captured 
by his patron. It was, however, a triumphant display of his superior military strength. 
Further, with an easy victory over the Ch5{as, Pfindyas and Keralas, the king re- 
turned to the capital. This was indeed a digvijoya in the real sense of the term. Bar- 
ring perhaps the Pallavas, all other rulers accepted hts authority and he beerme 
the unquestioned monarch of the south. 

He organised the administration of the ntwiy annexed terntoiUs by aj^pcint- 
ing princes of the royal family as governors. One of his brothers, Dhar&sr3^a Jaya- 
simha was placed in charge of the Northern region. Another brother Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana held charge of the VSngi region which developed into an indipendcrt 
kingdom in course of time. 

The end of this victor, the hero of many battles, has remained a mystery. Noth- 
ing is known about the later events except the fact that within a decade, Bftdiimi 
became a prey to the onslaught of Pallava Narasimhavarma who laid bare the capital 
and bore the title Vatapikonda and also commemorated the victory by engraving an 
inscription on its fort wall. 

The career of Pulakesi came to an abrupt end. It was however to his credit 
that he founded the first Karnataka empire. He built up an invincible military 
force which brought all India fame to the kingdom. His contact with Iraq is also 
well known. The name of one of the queens of PulakSsi is disclosed from the I^l&rajar 
grant, as Kadambi. Perhaps she was an A{upa princess. He is known to hive had 
five sons— Vikramftditya, Adityavarma, Chandr&ditya, Ramr&gavarma andlDharft- 
4raya Jayasimha. 

Darkness envelops the history of the nmtt thirteen years till the rise of ^is son. 
Yikramgditya I, in 6SS A.O. To him goes the credit of reoccupying the capital. 
As inscriptions put it, he freed the kingdom from the clutches of three kings who 
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are said to be the Ch5|as, P&ndyas and KSra{as headed by the Paliavas. He 
is also credited with the defeat of the Pallava, lord of three kindgoms. This also 
seems to refer to the alliance of these kings only. He fought with three generations 
of Pallava kings, Narasimhavarma I, Mahendravaima II and Paramr^varavaima, 
to avenge the defeat suffered by his father and spent most of his time in the south. 
His northern boundaries were safe under the care of Saty&sraya i^Il&ditya, a son of 
Dhar&sraya Jayasimha. 

During Vikram&ditya’s rule of twentyfive years the Ch&lukya kingdom was 
once again placed on a firm foundation. His son and gradson Vinay&ditya and 
Vijayfiditya respectively participated in most of these expeditions. The feudatories 
were subdued and once again peace and plenty reigned in the Ch&lukya kingdom. 
The next ruler Vinay&ditya is credited with victory over Vajrata, a king of the north. 
He claims victories over Kavera, P&rasika and Simhala countries outside India. 
The latter two are well-known while the first one is identified with Khmer or Cam- 
bodia. In 699 A.D., his widow Vinayavati installed the TrimOrti deity at B&d&mi. 
As a ruler Vijayaditya (6%-733 A.D.) invaded the Pallava territory only once when 
his son Vikramaditya 11 led the army. His another son was Bhima whose desccn- 
datiK came to be known as the Chalukyas of Kaly&na. 

Vijay&ditya was succeeded by his son VikramSditya 11. By now the Pallava 
menace was on the increase. He fought with them at least thrice, once as a 
prince. His second expedition was more spectacular when he penetrated deep into 
that kingdom and took possession of the capital KfinchT. As a retaliation he got 
incised a record of this victory. Far from ransacking the city and looting the wealth, 
this magnanimous king spared the city and restored all the wealth to the temple of 
R&jasimhesvara i.e. the present day KailasanStha temple. This memorable event 
took place in about 734 A.D. Yet another expedition was led to K&nchl a little 
later, when his son KTrtivarma II led the army. The reign of Vikramaditya fully 
restored the Ch&lukya glory. 

The two sisters of the Haihaya family who were queens of Vikram&ditya. Loka- 
mahftdSvi and TrailSkyamahndcvi, built the temples of Loktsvara and TrailSkySs- 
vara respectively, named after themselves. 

KTrtivarma 11 had to witness hard days soon after.he came to the throne and 
had to succumb finally to the overpowering strength of his own subordinates. Pro- 
minent among them was RftshtrakQta Dantidurga, who was slowly paving his 
way for independence. This chief made himself bold to oppose the governor of 
Gujarat and occupy Navasari: consolidated his power in the northern region and 
finally opposed KTrtivarma himself. In 753 A.D.. he defeated his own master. But 
he died an untimely death. KTrtivarma could not take advantage of the conditions. 
He was somehow incapacitated and the next R&shtrakdU ruler Krishna 1 struck 
the final blow and became an independent ruler. KTrtivarma ruled till 757 A.D. 
Though such a sudden fall is inexplicable, the later Chfilukya records put the blame 
squarely on KTrtivarma. They narrate that owing to his incompetence, the Ratfa 
gained an uj^r hand and occupied the Chalukya kingdom. 
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The Risii|rakf{8s 

The RftshtrakOtas got thi& name for their family on account of the office of the 
rBsktrakQta they held in the earlier regime, which meant the head of an administ* 
rative unit just as the grSmakitia or gammda. The early members held the office 
of the governor of a province and in course of time rose to the status of imperial 
rulers. Later records, however, try to weave out an eulogistic prasasH of the family 
by tracing their origin to the mythical Yadu and Brahma, or S&tyaki or Tuitga. 
These are attempts to invest the family with epic fame. 

There are clear indications about the home regions of the family. The members 
call themselves the lords of the city of LattalBru {iMttaiiirpuravarpivara) and the 
lord of the city of Kandh&ra {Kan(ffi5rapura\'aresvara). LattalQr is modem L&tdr 
in Osmanabad District of Maharashtra. Kandhfira is the same as the modern Kan* 
dhir head*<)uai1ers of the taluk of the same name, also in Maharashtra. Both these 
places are situated in what is now known as the Marathawada region. It was then a 
part of Karnataka. The activities of the earlier members of the family weie ccniincd 
to this area. When they assumed imperial status, they chose Majkbed in Gulbarga 
District of Karnataka as their capital. 

It is now proved beyond doubt that they belonged to the Kannada stock. 

As noticed earlier, Dantidur^ prepared the ground for establishing an inde* 
pendent kingdom. His work was continued by his uncle Kpshna I. KTrtivarma 11 
could not face Krishna I and possibly died in the battle held. Krishna had to face 
the opposition of ChSlukya potentates who could not, for good reaions, voluntarily 
accept this authority. One such was Rshappa, whose identity however is yet to be 
established. Pilidhv^ja, the insignia of the Cb&lukyas was in his custodjT. 

Krishna thereafter consolidated his, position by leading expeditions, first to- 
wards the west in the region of Kohkana which was annexed to his kingdom. Sana- 
pbulla of the ^ilshSra family was placed in charge of that region. Hts son G5vinda 
If ted an army against the Gaogas of Talaklldu as far as Manne-nagara. But SiT- 
purusha put up a stiff opposition and the RftshtrakCta army bed to beat a retreat. 
GSvinda then defeated the Vengl King Vishnuvardhana IV (c. 769 A.D.). With 
the commencement of Dhruva’s rule (780 A.D.) the R&shtrakO^a kingdom entered 
a new phase of glory. If Dantidurga laid the foundation of an independent king- 
dom and Krishim 1 strengthened it, Dhruva led it to glorious heights by extending 
the RishtrakOte influence across the Vindhyas in the north. The political situation 
there was also quite tempting to an ambitious ruler like l^ruva. 

Two ruling families, the Odijara-lhatlhSras who held sway over MjlJava and 
Rajasthan and the P&las of Bengal, were vying with each other to eastaelish their 
supremacy over Central India and Kanauj, the imperial city. IndiAyudha if Kanauj 
had a rival Chakrtyudha. Both of them sou^it the help of the two bm powers, 
resulting in a conflict between the latter Gflijara-Pratfhlra king Vatn r&ja who 
subdued Indr&yudha at which juncture the F&la king Dharmapala attacks d Kanauj 
only to be defeated by Vatsaifja. Dhruva interfered with the affairs then , more to 
establish his superiority than to expand. He crossed the Naimada ana defeaUd 
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both VatsarSja and Dharmap&la. On his way back, he passed through VCngi where 
the ruler Vishnuvardhana purchased peace by offering him his daughter Sllabha- 
tUrikft in marriage. In the further south Pallava NandivaimaPailavamalla was also 
defeated. Thus Dhruva’s achievements on the battle field were spectacular. Con- 
se<)uently the Rftshtrakfito power came to be considered an all India power. 

GSvinda 111 (793-814 A.D.) third son of Dhruva, followed the aggressive policy 
of his father and made his impact felt right upto the Himalayas in the north and the 
Cape Comorin in the south. In the wake of his coronation, he had to quell the 
revolt of Stambha, who claimed the throne by right as the eldest surviving son of 
the king. 

In the north, fights between the GQrjara-PratTharas and the Pfilas were conti- 
nuing. Once Dharmapsla became successful in dislodging Indr&yudha and plac- 
ing on throne his own potentate Chakrayudha. But GQrjara-Pratthira Nigabhata 

II rushed to the scene and defeated both Dharmap&Ia and Chakr&yudha. GSvinda 
planned his northern expedition just at this juncture and organised it on a grand 
scale with sufficient forethought. Neither the GQrjara-PratThSra nor the P§la was 
in a position to face him, Nfigabhata ran away from the battlefield and ChakrS- 
yOdbn submitted. Dharmapsla withdrew from the scene. RSshtrakQta records 
claim that their horses could taste the icy waters of the Himalayas. This remarkable 
event took place in c. 800 A.D. 

In V&rgi, VijaySditya II who came to the throne in 799 A.D., tried to assert 
his independence. Gbvinda set up against him his brother Bhlmasaluki as a rival 
claimant. Records speak of Go\inda's successful expedition against Ksnchl and 
Ceylon. Thus, the Rsshtrakfita glory reached its zenith during the time of GSvinda 

III whose military sujieriority remained unquestioned throughout the country. 

His son AmSghavarsha being too young to shoulder the responsibilities of the 
mighty kingdom, GSvinda III had appointed i s younger brother’s son Karka of 
Gujarat, as the regent. The latter ably dischar^^ed his duties warding off all the di- 
fficulties that the country faced during the early days of AmSghavarsha’s career. The 
epigraphs are not explicit about the events; but they indicate that the kingdom and 
even the very life of the king were in danger. It appears that many a chief rose in 
revolt against the R&shtrakQta. But Karka protected the king and the kingdom and 
entrusted it to AmSghavarsha when he attained maturity. 

In VCngi, VijaySditya had regained the throne.^ Karka tried to patch up his 
relationship with VijaySditya by offering his sister Sllamahsdevi in marriage. But 
the next ruler VijaySditya III. who fought against the RSshtrakQtas, was defeated 
and forced to lead an expedition against the Gang.'s on behalf of his overlord. 
Gai^a RSchamatla and his successor NltimSrga continued their struggle to free 
the northern part of their territory from RSshtrakQta occupation. But Guraga 
VijaySditya foiled their efforts. AmSghavarsha. however, did not like to continue 
the warfare. He struck peace with the Gaiigas through matrimonial alliance 
by offeting hia own daughter Chandrobbalabbe toGaiiga BUtuga. This step brought 
the two families closer and the Gaiigas thereafter remained as loyal subordinates. 
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In Gujarat, Dhruva, grandson of Karka faced an attack by a VaJIabha, as a 
result of which there was confusion. Dhruva lost his life in the fight. But bis son 
Akfilavarsha and his successor Dhruva II fought back the enemy forces and con- 
tinued to rule. It is not possible to identify Vatlabha. He might have been a scion 
of a Chftiukya family. But AmSghavarsha helped bis relatives by sending his famous 
general Banked to Gujarat, with whose help peace was reestablished in that terri- 
tory. 

Amdghavarsha’s reign witnessed peace. It is characterised by the growth of 
Kannada language and literature. The earliest known work in Kannada, Kmiraja- 
marga is ascribed to this king for good reasons, though some scholars ascribe it to 
somebody else in his court. The treatise on Poetics mentions a number of authors 
in Kannada who were the author's predecessors and ccntemporarks. A Jaina by 
faith, he encouraged Jaina literature and institutions extending equal patronage 
also to other faiths and their institutions. 

The policy of peace followed by Amfighavarsha did good to the country no 
doubt. But the ambitious rulers of the north and south slowly consolidated their 
power and finally fell upon Knshna II. The GQrjara-PratThfira king Bh5ja gained 
initial success in a battle on the banks of the Narmada and planned to set foot on 
the R&sbtrakQta soil. But his efforts were foiled by Krishna of the Gujarat branch. 
Gunaga VijaySditya of Vengi also rose in revolt at the same time and the VCngi gene- 
ral Psnduraiiga had an upper hand over Knshna in spite of the latter receiving 
help from his brother-in-law, the Chfdi king Saiikaragana. Kpshna was pursued 
and he had to seek refuge under his fathec-in-law, Kalachuri Kokkalla. Subsequ- 
ently developments in the Veiigi kingdom gave scope for him to inteifcre»tn its af- 
fairs. Gunaga’s brother Vikram&ditya predeceased Gunaga and the succession fell 
upon Bhima. Baddega, the Ch&lukya chfef of Vfmulavgda, connived with Krishna 
11 and tried to deprive BhTms of his throne. K|i$hna was successful in ousting 
BhTma. But it was of no avail. The latter's general Kusum&yudha of the Mudigon^ 
Ch&lukya family forced Krishna to withdraw from Vdiigi. 

Further south, erstwhile Pallava rule had come to an end and the Chdjas 
took their place in that region. Kfishna welcomed the new rule and established fri- 
endly relations with the Chdjas by giving his daughter in marriage to Adilya I of 
that family. But soon he challenged the right of Par&ntaka to the throne in prefer- 
ence to his own gradson Kannara. It was, however, a vain attempt. 

The next ruler of repute, Indra III led a victorious expedition to the North 
and fell upon Mahip&la. Narasimha IL of the VSmulav&^ ChAlukya famUy played 
a vital role in this expedition. If we are to believe Pampa, this chief pouilced upon 
Mahip&la, so much so that the latter had to take to heels without a Ament's 
rest. 

But Indra had to return home to quell the disturbances there. His lishing in 
the troubled waters of VSngi was of no avail. He ruled for a comparatitely short 
peri<^ of about fifteen years. His marriage with Vijaysmbd, the daughte| of Kata- 
churi AmmanadSva paved the way for better relationship with the northeili powers. 
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AmSghavarsha II who ascended the throne in 975 A.D., was obliged to Ganga 
BQtuga 11 who was instrumental in bringing him to power. The latter had cheri- 
shed a desire to oust his brother RSchamalla II and get the throne for himself. AmB- 
ghavarsha now sent his son Knshna III with whose help BQtuga easily got the Ganga 
kingdom for himself. 

Krishna III was an ambitious prince as well as a competent fighter. He was 
aspiring to military exploits and defeated Sahasatuiiga of the ChSdi family. ' But 
this was an unwise move. The CbSdi rulers were matrimonially connected with the 
R&sh|rakQ^s and had maintained friendly relations with them. This attack alienated 
the sympathies of the ChSdis. Its effects could be seen only later when, in time of 
need, the latter did not come to the rescue of the RashtrakQtos. 

On coming to the throne in 939 A.D., Krishm planned an expedition to the 
south where Cho)a ParAntaka was ruling. A severe battle was fought at TakkBlam 
where Parftntaka’s son Rajfiditya who was at the head of the Ch5ja army faced 
Ganga BQtuga who led the R&shtrakQta army. The latter gained an upper hand 
and was finally able to occupy the Tanjore and Kanch! regions and pitch his camp 
at MSIpadi region for quite some time. Krishna honoured the Ganga chief by of- 
fering him the governorship of the provinces of Banav&si, Belvola, Puligere and 
other regions. For the Chojas, it was a death blow. At least till the end of the rule 
of Krishna the Ch5|a kingdom was virtually under the control of Krishna. Butuga’s 
son MArasimha II played an equally important role in the northern expedition of 
Krishna. He defeated the Chandelas and conquered the forts of ChakrakQta and 
Kalanjara. The Gurjara-PratTharas were defeated and Paramara STyaka was thorou- 
ghly subdued. Krishna’s expedition to Vengi also met with success. In the internicine 
fights there, he supported B&^pa. depriving DanSrnava, of his claim to throne. 

Krishna was the last great ruler in the RashtrakQU family. He raised the pre- 
stige of the kingdom by extending its influence both in the south and in the north. 
But indirectly at least, he paved the way for th>. fall of the kingdom. His military 
expeditions earned him enemies. Even his allies became victims of his onslaughts. 
The Gurjara-PratihAras, and more so, ParamAra STyaka, were waiting for an op- 
portunity, to take revenge. The death of Krishna in 967 A. D., provided such an 
opportunity. His brother Khottiga could not check their attacks. STyaka seized the 
opportunity and raided MAnyakheta, and Khottiga appears to have lost his life 
in this confusion. The next ruler Karka 11, son of Ntrupama the brother of 
Khottiga. was too incompetent to set right the broken house. The damage caused 
by STyaka was best exploited by Taila 11 of the ChAlukya family who was biding time 
to oust the traditional enemies, the RAshtrakQtas. He fell upon Karka and captured 
the capital (973 A.D.). Karka '>ught shelter in a village near Shimoga and lived 
upto about 991 A.D. 

Thus the RAshtrakQta dynasty met with disaster and the ChAlukya supremacy 
over the region was once again established. As an inscription from Gulbaiga Dist- 
rict puts it, Taila repeated what RAshtrakQtas had done earlier in respect of OiAlu- 
kya KTrtivarma II. 
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The ChSlukyas of 

It is now agreed that the Chaiukyaa of Kalya^a weie the direct descendants of 
the Bidami family. There are records which try to fill in the gap of the genealogy 
from the Ch&lukyas of Bsdftmi down to those of K&tyapa. These are again the 
accounts of Ranna, the author of Kannada GadSyudiffia and of Shyama^bhafto 
(18th century), the author of Ayya^fttamiacharita which connect the two families 
with a continued genealogical account. 

Long before he could strike at the Raah|rakatas Taila 11 was an officer under 
Krishna III. In 96S A.D., he became the governor of Tardavidi>10(X), and assumed 
the titles flatySsrayakulatUaka, Ahavamalla, mahSsStnmla etc., all indicative of his 
important position. He watched the situation in the kingdom from close quarters, 
consolidating his power and waiting for an opportunity. The attack of Slyaka was 
more advantageous to Taila than anyone else. 

Taila finally established his rule in 973 A.O., at Ma{khed. The loyal subordi' 
nates of the RfishtrakQtas, especially Ganga M&rasimha and his successors CSvinda 
and P&nchfiladeva stoutly opposed the new ruler, but in vain. After Krishna's 
death, the Ch5}as had grown strong again and the ambitious R&jar&ja not only 
reoccupied Tondaimandala but even got some portions of Gaiigavadi. He further 
proceeded to occupy Nojiambavadi also. Taila checked these inroads effectively 
and forced the enemy to retreat. In the north, Taila had to face Paramfira Munja. 
After a series of battles Munja was captured and even put to death. Taila's rule 
ended in 997 A.D. His queen was Jakavve. He had two sons, Ijivabe^anga SatyA* 
sraya and Dasavarma. 

SatyA^raya, as a prince, had led successful expeditions to Malwa. No sooner 
did he take charge of the kingdom than he had to face a severe attack from Ch5}a 
RAjar&ja. Although the Ch5{a records exaggerate, it is evident that SatyAsraya had 
to suffer heavy losses. In (het, his brother Daiavarma lost his life in this battle. 


Vengt had already been a bone of contention between the ChAlukyas and the 
Ch9|a8 who rivalled with each other to establish their supremacy there. Now ^akli- 
varma had been on the Vdngi throne with the help of the Ch5{a king. When SatyA* 
sraya attacked that country in 999 A.D., the Choja sent a huge aimy into the ChAlu- 
kya territory to divert his attention. The Ch5|a army marched as far as DSnOr in 
Bijapur District So the CbAlukya had to march back to his capital to face the ene- 
my. Later the ChAlukya sent to Vengi his general Bayalnambi who made inroads 
into the Andhra repon and burnt some forts like DharanikBta and Yenaipaodala. 
SatyAsraya also subdued the l§iiAhAra chief AparAjita who accepted his sulseratnty. 
SatyAiraya’s rule ended in 1008 A.D. But during this short period he com »lidated 
and strengthened the newly acquired' power. He had no children. Cons iquentfy 
VikrAmaditya, son of his brother Dasavarma assended the throne and r lied for 
only seven years. This short period was ‘almost uneventful. The next n ler was 
his younger brother Ayyana. On the basis of inscriptions and also the Ayya^ ivomio- 
charita, it has now become clear that he ruled for about five months onlyi in 101 S 
A.D, Ayyaffavamiacharita depicts him as a pious man with a scholariyibent of 
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mind. According to this work, he voluntarily abdicated the throne in Jayasimba’s 
favour. 

Jayasimha II (1015-47 A.D.) bore the titles Jagadikamalla and Mallikamdda. 
Jayasimha had to face enemies on all sides as soon as he assumed power. Paramsra 
BhSja attacked him with the help of Kalachuri G&ngSyadeva and also Ch5{a 
RftjSndra. Jayasimha met the allied forces on the bank of the Godavari some time 
before 1019 A.D., and drove out the enemies. Later, he himself led an invasion to 
the north against the Paramilra. Within the kingdom, Seuna Bhiilama HI tried to 
flout his authority. But he was won over by offering him his daughter AvalladSvi 
in marriage. 

In Vaigi Jayasimha espoused the cause of Vijayftditya VI against RsjarSja 
who had been placed on the Vengi throne, by Choja Rajendra. A battle was fought 
in about 1021 A.D. near Musangi or Muyangi Maski in Raichur District, when 
the Chslukya appears to have suffered a defeat. But a few years later, in about 
1031 A.D., Vijayaditya succeeded in putting down his rival Rajaraja in the battle of 
Bezawada. The rest of the years of Jayasimha appears to be peaceful. He ruled 
till 1047 A.D. He had two sons, Somesvara I and Jayasimha III. The latter died 
in a buttle with the Choja, during the rule of S5mesvara I. 

Somesvara I came to the throne in 1043 A.D. His rule is characterised by con- 
stant fights with Chdjas. for political supremacy, especially in regard to Vgiigi. 
Rfljadhir£ja, Rajdndra II and VTrariijendra were his Choja contemporaiies. The 
ChOja records give exaggerated ac<.ounts of the conflicts and always attribute vic- 
tory to the Ch5]a. But the fact that the battles were undecided and victory changed 
hands is clear. The battles of Danitada and PundQr were of little consequence. 
But the battle of Koppam (Koppala in Raichur District) was of a more serious 
nature. The fact that the buttle was fought near Koppala. deep inside the ChSlu- 
kya territory, indicates the inroads the Choja hr', made in the latter’s territory. In 
the fierce battle that was fought, Rajadhiraja losi his life when seated on the back 
of an elephant. But SSmesvara lost his younger brother. 

The next king Rajendra II then led his army and. according to Choja records, 
he went upto Kolhapur where he erected a pillar of victory. Bui looking to the Cha- 
lukya inscriptions in the region, it becomes obvious that such a claim has no basis. 
R&jSndra met SSmesvara 1 on the bank of the Tungabhadra once again in about 
1059 A.D. 

A last battle was fought at KQiklasanga.na in about 1064 A.D. This was again 
due to the conflicting interests of both in V€iigi. The Mng of the latter region died 
in 1061 A.D., and Somesvara ti -1 to mstal Saktivarraa II, son of VijaySditya 
on the throne. But Rfijar&ja’s son Rfijendra-ch5ja sought the help of the Ch5]a 
king. SOm^vara occupied parts of the Vfngi region and placed his son ^mesvara 
II as the governor of that area. He also placed Saktivarma on the Vefigi throne. 
But the Jfttter died soon, as a consequence of which Vijayaditya once again assumed 
powers. Hiis Ume the Ch5|a also appeal s to have consented to it. 
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(n the north, SSmSivara put down Param&ra BhSja who seems to have died 
in one of the battles. In the feud for the throne that followed his death, between 
his sons Jayasimha and UdaySditya, ChAlukya king supported the former. But 
finally Ifday&ditya succeeded in getting power for himself. 

Inside the kingdom, some powerful chiefs like Silghftra Mummuni and M&ra* 
simha and SSuna Bhillaina tried to rise in revolt. But with the help of able generals 
the rebels were put down. 

S5mSsvara’s career was one of continuous fights. But the territorial integrity 
of the ChSlukya kingdom was not affected. Nor did they materially affect the in- 
ternal iife of the kingdom also. Temple building activities and religious pursuits 
of the people continued unabated. It was during his period that ICaly&na became the 
capital of the kingdom. 

This hero of many battles met with a miserable end. Bilham tells us that 
he was attacked by a serious fever and he suffered so much that he decided to put 
an end to his life. He actually drowned himself in the river Tungabhadra near 
Kuruvatti on 29th March, 1068 A.D. He had three sons, S5me4vara II, VikramA- 
ditya VI and Jayasimha IV. 

Vikram&ditya VI being ambitious and more competent entertained a desire 
to obtain the throne for himself. Sdmesvara was aware of his brother’s designs 
and was watchful of his movements. This resulted in misunderstandings between 
the two. Factions grew inside the kingdom. 

When Sdmesvara ascended the throne, Vikram&ditya who w'as on his march 
against the Param&ra king, was called back. Vikram&Jitya proceeded towards 
Banav&si, and defeated the pursuing army of Sdmesvara. Then he sojourned for 
some time on the banks of the Tungabhadra and proceeded towards Goa where 
he married the Kadambg princess, daughter of Jayakesi I. He then marched to 
the Chd|a kingdom. The latter king VTrarfijSndra sought the fnendship of Vikramft- 
ditya by offering his daughter in marriage to him. Sometime after his return to the 
Tungabhadra region, he learnt of the death of the Chd|a. Once again he proceeded 
there and helped his brother-in-law Adhir&jSndra to get the throne. On the latter’s 
rule coming to an end abruptly, Kuldttunga-chdfa, the successor of Vijay&ditya 
in Vdngi managed to occupy the Chd{a throne. Thus Vdngi region now became a 
part of the Chd|a kingdom. 

This was an unwelcome situation. Vdngi which had become an issue of prestige, 
for possession, was now totally lost to them, though they could hold some area of 
that region. Sdmdivara II did not take any step to retrieve the position^ Instead, 
courted the friendship of the ChBta king to restiain Vikramtdity i. Now 
Vikram&ditya openly revolted against the brother. His younger brother layasimha 
IV, the J^damba diiefs of Goa and Hingal, the SSuna chief SSu^jAch indra and 
his son Airamma and many other feudatories supported him. S5m84va a had his 
own supporters in the CbB}a kingdom, the Telugu ChSda chief Chidi ana-chB]a 
and others. But VikramSditya became successful in the snuggle. It is i ot known 
whether SSmSivata was taken prisoner or whether he lost his life in thc^ fight. 
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VikramA^tya proved himself to be an extraordinary rulei from the beginning 
itself by starting a new reckoning of his own, the Ch&lukya Vikramaera, commeoc> 
ing with his accession to the throne. Inscriptions highlight this novel idea of the 
king when they poetically put it saying that he wiped out the existing ^aka eta and 
started his own. This era continued to be in use for nearly 100 years thereafter. 
One feature of fifty years' rule of Vikramiditya is the absence of major wars on 
the borders. KulSttunga Ch5|a and his rival Vikramftditya obviously sized the 
strength of each other and realised the futility of fighting. This helped Vikramgditya 
to give attention to internal aliairs. His younger brother Jayasimha IV who had 
all along been on his side, now rose against him, obviously getting impatient with 
his brother. Perhaps he felt that he would repeat what the latter had done. But 
Vikramfiditya promptly curbed the enthusiasm of his brother and showed him his 
place. Another rebel in the kingdom who was similarly subdued, was ^ilfthira 
Bh5ja. 

Meanwhile in the southern part of the kingdom the Hoysajas who had carv* 
ed out a small principality for themselves below the Tungabhadra with DSrasamudra 
or modern Hajebidu in Hassan District as their headquarters, cherished the arnbi* 
tipn of becoming independent. Vishnuvardhana launched upon a campaign of 
expansion, raided the region around and successfully gained considerable territory. 
He freed Gangavfidi from the Chola occupation and raided the territories of the 
Kadambas of Hfingal and the Pandyas of Uchchangi. In the beginning Vikrama* 
ditya did not view the situation seriously. He sent Paramara JagaddSva to sub* 
due him but the latter was overpowered by Vishnuvardhana who crossed the Tunga* 
bhdra and successfully carried on operations in this region. Vikram&ditya now sens- 
ed a potential danger to the kingdom itself, and himself proceeded to crush the rebel. 
He did it successfully and Vishnuvardhana had to accept the subordination of the 
ChAlukya, and surrendered all the new territoi'es acquired. 

On the northern borders, he led an exped;- on to Malwa to press the claim 
of Jagaddfva for the Paramara throne, after the death of Udayaditya. But he did 
not meet with much success. JagaddSva follo’ved the king to Karnataka and took 
shelter under him. In the Veiigi region the Choja hold was slowly loosening and 
this iKlped Vikramaditya in acquiring considerable portions of that area. 

VikfamSditya's rule was one of peace and plenty. The onerous king launch- 
ed upon the programme of nityabhiimidana. A good number of queens filled his 
harem. Many of them were talented litterateurs and accomplished artists. The 
famous VijnSnesvara, the author of MitBkshara, a commentary on YajRavalkya- 
smyltl, belonged to his court and lived in the Gulbarga region. Different religions 
flourished during this period and . large number of ai listic monuments came to be 
constructed to house the deities of different faiths. Bilhaoa’s VikramSnkadSva- 
charita is a living testimony to the literary activity of this period. 

The history of the ChSlukyas after Vikramiditya is almost an anticlimax. His 
son SSmeWa III BhuIBkamalla was more a scholar than a warrior. His 
UuhttUrthMMMSmani or MSnasdtIBsa, an encyclopaedic work in Sanskrit, is a testi- 
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mooy to the versatile scholarship of this kiog who had mastery over a variety of 
subjects. He has also composed a biography of his father under the title ''VikramXi- 
Ai^Miyudaya”. He was rightly called '*SarvaJAa Chakravartr. 

SSmd^vara’s disinterestedness in warfare gave scope for adverse elements to 
raise their heads. The hold on Vetigi became loose and Hoysa|a Vishnu vardhana 
renewed his aggressive activities. The next king Jagaddkamalta II was not a com* 
petent ruler. On the eastern side, a new ruling dynasty, that of the K3katTyas came 
to the fore. Pr5Ia of that family tried to assert his in^pendence. Vishnuvardhana 
became restive and attacked HSngal and BankSpur. Within the family, a danger 
of serious proportions was on the verge of eruption in the form of the revolt of 
Kalachuri Bijja|a. 

This Kalachuri Bijja]a was related to the royal family through matrimonial 
connections. Bijja|a*s mother was a daughter of Vikramiditya VI. This relation* 
ship brought Bij[ja|a in close contact with the royal family. He held an important 
position as governor in the Sholapur area and slowly consolidated his power. At 
this juncture, the rule of JagadSkamalla came to an end and his brother Taila HI 
ascended the throne in 1 149 A.D. He too was a weak ruler. 

Bijjala was biding time and struck a final blow and succeeded in occupying 
tte ChSlukya throne by ousting Taila, in 1 IS6 A.D. With this the ChSlukya rule 
in Karnataka virtually came to an end. After a short period of about 20 years of 
Kalachuri rule, Taila’s son SSmSsvara IV tried to re*establish the Chalukya rule 
(1182 A.D.), but he could not bring the situation under control. The feudatory 
chiefs had grown strong and were vying with one another to appropriate their 
master’s kingdom. Prominent among them were the S£ums in the northern part 
of the ChSlukya kingdom and the Hoysa]as in the southern region. The Kakatlyas 
in the Andhra region were not an exception. Thus the short rule of SSmgsvara 
IV (1182*86 A.D.) was filled with fights and finally he had to vacate the throne for 
Sdum Bhillama and retire to BanavSsi where he lived upto 1200 A.D. 

The Kalacimris 

The Kalachuri family to which Bijja|a belonged was a branch of the Katach- 
churi family of central India which held sway over that part of the country in the 
6-8th century A.D. KSIafiJara was their capital. The Karnataka branch also bore 
the title K&UAjarc^ravaradhlivara indicating their connection with the latter. With 
the displacement of the Katachchuri family consequent to the rise of the RSshtra* 
kutas, its members appear to have dispersed in different regions forming, different 
branches. One of them came and settled in the Sholapur*Maflga|avd^e fegion as 
the subordinates of the ruling kings, the ChSlukyas. As noted above, fl^ng an 
opportunity, Bijyala of this family took advantage of the situation and es|ablished 
his independent rule. 

The first known member of the family was Bijjala I. He was a sutordinate 
of Sbmd^vara 1 in the Manga]av£^ region. The next chief, Kaii;ta appeaip to have 
participated in many of the battles fought by Sdmd&vara i. The next chiefs Jbgama 
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enhanced the prestige of the family by offering his daughter in marriage to Vikram3> 
ditya VI. He was the governor of the province of Karaha^ in 1087 A.D. The ties 
between these two families were further strengthened by the marriage between the 
next chief PermS^ and a daughter of Vikramiditya. Thus the Kalachuris became 
prominent in the Karnataka politics. Permadi’s attitude was one of independence 
and defiance of central authority. 

Bijjaja, the next chief started building up his strength right from 1136 A.D. 
By 1150 A.D., he became the governor of Tardavadi near the Chalukya capital 
KalySm. This was a step further in his designs to usurp the ChSlukya throne. Mus- 
tering the support of some officers, Bijjaja finally overthrew Taila III and occupied 
the throne in 1160 A. D. Many members of the royal family became victims of this 
revolution. 

Bijjaja’s independent rule was of a short period of about six years only. As a 
result of the mounting opposition, he had to abdicate the throne in favour of his 
son RiyamurEri SovidSva (1167 A.D.). Just at this juncture Bijjala’s brother 
Mail.ugi and grandson Karna also pressed their claims for the throne. Sackama, 
the brother of S5vidSva also rose in revolt. Thus there could not be any stability 
in tl... nine year’s rule of S5vid6va. In the next ten years, Maijugi and after him, 
Bijjaja’s sons, Sankama, Ahavamalla and Singhana ruled in succession for short 
durations. At this stage Chalukya SSmSsvara came to the fore and put an end to 
the Kaiachuri rule. 

Politically speaking, the Kaiachuri rule in Karnataka was only a passing phase. 
There was neither peace nor stability in the country dunng this period. But it is a 
memorable epoch from the point of view of society, religion and literature. It was 
this period which saw the most unique socio-religious revolution under the leade’*- 
ship of Basav6^vara. 

The SSunas 

The Sdums are generally known in history as the Yadavas of DSvagiri. They 
describe themselves Yadavanarayana and the ‘lords of the city of Dvaravati*. For 
this reason they were believed to have come from the north. But a careful study 
of the inscriptions of this family and those of the contemporary families indicates 
that they hailed from Karnataka and as subordinates of the ruling kings, they were 
posted as governors of the northern regions of their kingdom. Names of the mem- 
bers of this family are Kannada and their matrimonial relationships were effected 
with Kannada rulers like the Rashtrakufas and the Chalukyas. Most of their in- 
scriptions are in Kannada language. One of the kings of the family bore the title 

Karnata-vathsdbhirama. 

• • 

The actual name of the family was S6u^. They are called as such in tlKir 
inscriptions and the inscriptions of the contemporary rulers, like the Hoysafas 
and the KSkatTyas. The term seems to be a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit word Sad- 
gtnfO, Their history can be traced back to a much earlier period. Rising to {ho- 
minence from the beginning of the Chalukya rule, they slowly attained to sovereignty. 
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A good number of inscriptions of this family as well as HdmSdri, the author 
of Chaturvarga CMntdmofi give the genealogy of the family in details. Though it 
appears that DiidhaprahSra was the first member of this family, it came to light 
with the days of the next chief. Sdunachandra, from whom the family appears to 
have got the name Sauna. The territory governed by him came to be called SauM* 
da» and the headquarters as Saumpura. The latter place is modern Smnar 
in Ahmadnagar District of the present Maharashtra State. Sdunachandra was in 
power between 835*860 A.O., during the time of the Rgshtrakuta king AmSgha* 
varsha J. The next notable chief, Vaddiga I, had married a daughter of RSshtrakute 
Nirupama, the brother of Krishna Til. He was succeeded by his son Bhillama *11 
in c. 970 A.D. 

Bhillama did not easily accept the authority of Taila 11, the Chalukya. He 
seems to have been supported by the neighbouring ^ilShSra chief also. But when 
once forced he became a trusted feudatory of Taila and took prominent part in the 
latter’s fights with the Pararoaras. 

When Bhillama III, the grandson of Bhillama II, ascended the throne, he was 
too young to shoulder the responsibility of administration. Consequently his grand* 
motter Lachchiyavva acted as regent. Bhillama, when he came of age, revolted 
against his overlord Jayasimha II. Ultiiruitely, the king offered his daughter Awala- 
ddvi in marriage to Bhillama who thereafter fought against Paramara Bhoja and 
secured victory for the next Ch31ukya king S5m£svara I also. 

S€upachandra II and his son Airamma took the side of Vikramaditya VI who 
overthrew his brother towards the end of 1076 A.D. This resulted in the expansion 
of S€una authority over a larger territory. - By the time the next chief Si^ham I 
came to power (c. 1110 A.D.), the province of Pa|iyanda-4000, the tract of Parenda 
in the Osmanabad District, was annexed to their territory and the chief also got a 
small tract of Honnatti-12 in Dharwar District, as his personal fief. 

When Bijjaja occupied the ChSlukya throne, S£una Bhillama V challenged his 
authority. He captured the fort of l^rTvardhana near Poona and occupied the fort 
of Pa{iyan^. He then came face to face with Kalachuri Mai|ugi II (c. 1 176 A.D.) 
but was not successful in his endeavour. 

When, in about 1181 A.D., SSmdsvara IV re-established the Chllukya autho- 
rity, Bhillama fought with him also, but met with defeat. In the meanwhile, cir- 
cumstances so developed that S5m£svara could not hold for long and he had to 
return to Banavasi. Bhillama did not lose time in occupying KalySna. He proceeded 
further south and occupied all the area above the Krishna and thus be^me an 
independent ruler (1186 A.D.). 

In the region below the Tungabhadra the Hoysa|as, also feudatori^ under 
CMUukyas, tried to assert their independence and expand towards nortii This 
event temporarily checked the expansionist Activities of Bhillama who died m 1192. 
His son Jaitugi found it difScuit to renew his father’s policy of expansion. He had, 
however, a spectacular victory over the KSkatTyas when Rudrama and MfhSdevm 
died in h^s and the latter’s son Ga^apati was taken captive. The latter whs rein- 
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Stated on the KSkatlya throne by Jaitugi himself. It was during his period that 
Ddvagiri was occupied as the capital. This is modern Daulatabad near Aurangabad 
in Maharashtra. 

Singha^ If ascended the throne in 1200 A.O. He planned an expedition in 
which he subdued all the feudatory families and isolated Hoysaja fiali3|a who was 
later defeated and the area upto Tungabhadra occupied. This took place in c. 1215 
A.D. With this virtually Tungabhadra became the border between the two king* 
doms. Sporadic inroads were made by the rivals on the eastern borders also. One 
such major clash took place during the rule of S€um Mahaddva, thegradsonof Sm- 
ghana II, when he attacked the KSkatlya kingdom. But Rudramaddvi forced him 
to retreat. 

With the rule of Ramachandra, began the last stage of the SSuna rule. The 
fights between them and the Hoysalas on the one hand and the KakatTyas on the 
other, continued and with no good reasons. They only led to mutual weakening. 

Just at this juncture, the whole of the north was under Muslim rule under the 
Sultans of Delhi. In the last quarter of the 13th century, JalSluddln Khilji was the 
ruler. His nephew, the later AllauddTn Khilji, a crafty politician, intent on occupy- 
ing the throne of Delhi and in need of much wealth earned the confidence of the 
innocent Sultan as the governor of Khara, discovered that the kingdoms below 
the Vindhyas were very rich. Keeping the Sultan in the dark about his venture, 
he proceeded with a big army to Chanderi from where he stealthily moved further 
south. The major powers in that region, the Seunas, the KakatTyas, the Hoysalas 
and the Pandyas, engaged as they were in mutual fights, never anticipated any at- 
tack from outside. Sdu^ Ramachandra was taken completely unawares. A major 
portion of his army had been out on an expedition, under his son Singhana III. 
AllauddTn was in a position to dictate terms and consequently got huge wealth and 
a promise to pay regular tribute. While the victor was on his way back Singhana 
III who had returned to the capital fell on the Muslim army, only to be defeated. 
The enraged invader now forced a contingent of his army at Elichapur, and exact- 
ed the income of that province as annual *ribute. Thus ended this invasion of 
Devagiri (1296 A.D.). 

This invasion changed the very course of Indian history. It shook the founda- 
tions of the southern kingdoms and paved way for the Muslim occupation of most 
of the south. Strangely enou^, the southern kingdoms did not seem to have grasped 
the seriousness of the situation. They continued their mutual quarrels. 

Soon after his return from the southern invasion, AllauddTn became the Sultan. 
In 1304 A.D., he sent his general Malik Kafur, this time to Warangal, the capital 
of the KSkatTyas. KSkatTya Pf.^t3parudra forced him to retreat. But AllauddTn 
was not a man to be disheartened. He had already sized the ability of RSmachandra, 
and he thought he could try his strength there once again. Thus in 1307 A.D., he 
sent Malik Kafur with a huge army against Devagiri under the pretext that BJLma- 
chandra had stopped sending tributes. This second invasion had more devastating 
effects. RSmachandra was taken captive and carried to Delhi and bis son Sin^na 
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escaped to the woods. RSmachandra was sent tiacJc to Ddvagiri with all honours 
but he had lost even the semblance of independence. Ddvagiri was turned into a 
military base of AllSuddTn. Malik Kafur attacked Warangal from this base and 
achiev^ the desired victory. 

Now there remained only two kingdoms in the south, those of the Hoysajas 
and the Pindyas untouched by the invader. But the latter was in no mood to spare 
them. Malik Kafur started once again to the south in 1311 A.D., this tiaw with a 
base in DSvagiri. 

RSmachandra died in 1312 A.D. His son Singbana, a proud young man resent- 
ed the submission to alien power, and revolted. But it was of no avail. The next 
Khilji ruler MubSrak who was now on the Delhi throne himself came to DSvagiri 
to quell the disturbances. The revolt was put down and the SSuna kingdom be- 
came a part of the Khilji empire (1318 A.D.). After stationing bis own officers at 
DSvagiri and other bases like Gulbarga and &gar he returned to Delhi. This mark- 
ed the end of SSuna kingdom. 

Hie Hoysajas 

Like the Saunas, the Hoysajas also daim to have belonged to the YSdava stock 
and they also bore the title the ‘lord of the city of Dvarivati’, but there is no doubt 
that they belonged to the Kannada land. 

It is generally believed that the first ruler of this family was Saja and a legend 
is woven around him which also explains the family name Hoysaja. Saja, a young 
student at a jdace known as Sosevur or Angadi, was one day commanded by his 
teacher, to kill a tiger which had rushed on them, as hoy Safa (Oh Saja, slay). The 
young hero slew the tiger and his family got the name Hoysaja. How far this story 
is historical, cannot be ascertained. But that it had gained currency during the heyday 
of the Hoysajas is clear from many references to it in their inscriptions as well as the 
sculptural representation of a hero slaying a tiger, adorning most of the Hoysaja 
temples. It is at the same time difficult to believe in the historiaty of the legend. 

The first member of the family whose historicity can be relied upon, is KSma 
or Nyipa Kima. Inscriptions refer to a Hoysaja ^neral fighting with ChSja general 
ApramSya and it is held this Hoysaja general was Kama himself and that he was 
fighting with the ChSjas in order to free OangavSdi from them. He appears to 
have been in power between 1000 A.D. and 1045 A.b. The next chief Vinayiditya, 
son of Kama had close contacts with his Chaiukya contemporary SSmC^vafa I, He 
appears to have received help from him in his fights against the ChSjas. One of the 
queens of SSmesvara I, known as HeysajadSvi might have been adau^ter pr sister 
of Vinayaditya. His son Ejceyaoga took an active part in the expedition ; of his 
father as also Chaiukya SSmCsvara II. The Hoysaja inscripUons claimBhat he 
conquered such forU as Dhara and Chatrakula in the north. His son fVishpu- 
vardbana took a leading part in these activities. During this period, VSiapuiii or the 
famous Beiur was their capital. During the time of Vishnuvardhana it wa4 shified 
to DSrasamodra or HajeUd. 
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E^tyanga was succeeded by his son Baila|a I who tried to assert independence. 
His brothers UdaySditya and Vishnuvardhana stood by him. ParamSra JagaddCva 
sent by the ChSlukya to curb him returned defeated. Encouraged by this, Bal]3|a 
stepped up his expansionist activities. He defeated the Chan^vas, occupied Aj- 
vakhfida, and raided_the territory of the Pandyas of Uchchangi. VikramSditya sent 
his famous general Acbugi II of the Sinda family who successfully drove Balla|a 
back upto his headquarters (1 104 A.D.). 

^ Vishnuvardhana, his successor, renewed his offensive activities. His general 
GangarSja helped him considerably in freeing Talakadu from the Ch5]a occupation. 
Then K513r and Nangali, by 1116 A.D. the whole of Gangavadi, the regions of the 
KongSjvas and the Chojas of Nidugal, NTlgiris and the Ko^u country, the region 
of Salem and Coimbatore, came under his control. He attacked and defeated the 
PSpdyas and conquered Nolambaviidi. The forts of Baljari and Kummata fell. 
He further marched towards Bejvola. VikramSditya who was all along watching 
his movement sent a strong army under the famous Sinda feudatory Achugi and 
his son PermEdi. Achugi routed the Hoysa|a chief who surrendered all his new 
acquisitions (1122 A.D.). 

The attempts made by Vishnuvardhana after the death of VikramSditya VI 
did not yield any considerable result. It was only Ballaja II who finally declared 
independence. But, as seen above, he faced S6um Bhillama in the region north of 
the Tungabhadra and in the battle of Soratur he defeated the SSunawho had to 
vacate Be|vola. Ballija had thus expanded his authority from the Kaveri in the south 
to the river Malaprabha in the north. He had to move up and down from D5ra- 
samudra to Lakkundi to hold together the newly acquired regions. At this juncture 
Seuna Singhana 11 fell on Ballaja who later had to yield and vacate Lakkundi and 
move to the other bank of the Tungabhadra. Thereafter this river became the 
border between his kingdom and that of the SSunas. 

Towards the last part of his career, Ballaj:. .xtended his authority deep in the 
ChSja region in the south, by interfering in the p«jlitical affairs of that country since 
he was matrimonially related to them. The Ch5|a king who had been ousted by 
Maravarma Sundarapandya sought the help of Ballaja. Hoysaja Narasimha 11 
successfully fought the P&ndya and reinstated Kulotunga on the Ch5ja throne. 

During the reign of Narasimha II, there was again an attack of the Pl^ya 
on the Ch5|a country and this time it was the turn of R3jar3ja to be dqinvedof the 
throne. Narasimha again helped Rajaraja in getting back the throne (1222 A.D.). 
In order to avoid any such eventuality in future, Hoysaja stationed a contingent 
of his army at KannSmir under his son S5m6svara (1223 A D.). 

The next king SSmSsvara w' s more attached tu the south. REjCndra 11, the 
successor of Rajaraja, who ascended the throne in 1240A.D. did not like the Hoy- 
saja interference. This led to a discord between the two and this time the Hoysaja 
helped the PSndya against the Chdja. 

Meanwhile his two sons, Narasimha III and RSmanStha started quarrelling with 
each other. This led to the partition of the kingdom (12S0 A.D.). But the SCu^a 
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in the north and the Hi^^ya in the south took advantafe of this weakened situ- 
ation and attacked from their ends. The hold on Ka^iriSnur was lost. RSmanStha 
camped at KundSni and ruled till 1295 A.D. Narasiniha 111 died in 1291 A.D. and 
hi$ son Bail3|a III succeeded him. During his time, both the sectors of the kingdom 
meiged into one. RSmanStha opposed; but his son Vi^vanStha was too weak to 
retain his independence. He was easily pushed aside and BailSla became the master 
of the whole of the Hoysaja kingdom (1301 A.D.). 

BaII3|a ascended the throne at a time when the south faced the invasion of 
AlliuddTn. Unconcerned, he ventured to interfere with the affairs in the PSndya 
country where, after the death of MSravarma, his sons SundarapSiidya and VTra- 
pSfidya contested each other for the throne and SundarapSndya sought the help 
of BaliSla (1310 A.D.). But he had to rush back to the capital when he heard that 
Malik l^Air had approached DSrasamudra with his army. He faced the invader 
valiantly but in vain. The capital was looted and BallSfa was obliged to help the 
invading army to raid the P3i^ya country. This was also accomplished, and col- 
lecting a large booty Malik Kafur returned to Delhi tabng captive the son of Bal- 
ISja, who however was sent back to D5rasamudra (1312 A.D.). Strangely enough, 
no sooner did Malik Kafur return, than BallSja again turned his attention to the 
I^odya country. The feud for the throne bad still continued, even after the Muslim 
raid and BallSJa continued to support SundarapSndya. As a result of this, he could 
get some areas in that country including Arunasamudra i.e., the modern Tiruva^- 
flSmalai. This place became his southern headquarters in the later days. 

BalISfa had once again to face the Muslim invasion, this time from Mohammad 
Tughluk, the new Sultan of Delhi (1327 A.D.). BallSja was thoroughly defeated and 
he had to seek shelter at TiruvapnSmalai. The army proceeded to Madurai and 
occupied it. Yet BallSja did not give up his attempts to be free. Right at this time, 
the Muslim army once again touched DBrasamudra. Bahauddin, the Muslim gover- 
nor at Sagar, turned rebel and ran to Kampili for shelter, evading the arrest by the 
Delhi Sultan. The chiefs of Kampili, Kamfriladdva and his son RSmanStha pre- 
ferred to die fighting rather than surrender to the rebel. The latter ran to BallSja, 
but BallSja, to save himself from further disaster, surrendered the rebel to the Sultan. 

All these events broke up the southern kingdoms into fragments and the whole 
of the South came under the Muslim occupation. Vestiges of religion and culture 
became victims of the wrath of the invaders. At such a serious situation, it was 
only BallSja who survived to continue the struggle for freedom. Even under such 
trying circumstances, and even in his old age he moved from place to plac^ muster- 
ing support to revolt against the alien occupation. The Sangama brothers ^arihara 
and Bukka who served under him now came forth to work for this end. iAII such 
efibrts combined, the Vijayanagara kingdom came to be founded with the lofty 
purpose of freeing the country from Muslim occupation and preserving thq religion 
and culture which were on tte verge of annihilatioo. 

BallSja met a tra^ end at the hands of OhiySsuddIn an officer of Madurai 
in a fight when the governor of that place AllfbiddTn Udaugi led an invasion against 
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him. He killed this governor in the light. But he had to succumb to the sword of 
OhiySsuddIn. (1342 A.D.), It was however to his credit that he kept up the fight 
for freedom and passed on the legacy to the worthy hands. 

Ball3)a’s son VirupSksha came to the throne in 1343 A.D, By that time the 
Vijayanagara empire was already on the rise and the Hoysafa kingdom was merged 
with it. 

The Vijayanagara Empire 

One of the most important events that took place in South India in the first 
half of the 14th century A.D. was the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire. This 
event bad great significance in the background of political conditions which pre- 
vailed during this period. We notice a marked difference between the foundation 
of this empire and the foundation of early kingdoms. Most of the early South 
Indian kingdoms were founded by strong individuals who were spurred by an am- 
bition to become king. But the Vijayanagara empire was founded for a lofty ideal 
and by the combined efforts of many people. 

As observed earlier, amidst the enormous destruction caused by the Khilji 
and Tughluk armies, only one capable figure remained unscathed and that was 
Hoysala Ball3{a III. He was an eyewitness to the devastation caused by the invasions. 
But he could not check them. He felt that he would encourage the young men who 
could put an end to this chaos and establish peace and security in the region. Revolts 
took place here and there and Ballaja supported them. In Andhra, PrSlayanayaka 
and Kapayanayaka rebelled and freed the Telanga^ region from the Muslims; 
the SambhuvarSyas occupied the Tondaiman^la region. In Karnataka the five 
sons of Sangama, Hakka, Bukka and three others became partners of BalI3(a. 
As a result of the valiant efforts of many devoted workers, the Vijayanagara empire 
rose at Hampi. 

There have been some stories and theorie. regarding the antecedents of Hari- 
hara and Bukka and the foundation of the empire. According to one school of 
opinion, these two brothers were originally in the service of the Kakatlya king, 
Prat3parudra. After the fall of that kingdom, they left for Kampili and while ruling 
over that place, they were taken captive and taken to Delhi. They were converted 
to Islam there. When there was a rebellion in the south, these brothers were sent 
to that region to curb the disturbances. Here they were inspired by Vidyaranya, 
the pontiff of l^ringdri, who came forth to found a new empire. This opinion appears 
to have been based more on legends than facts A thorou^ study of the inscriptions 
as well as other sources indicates that the family of these brothers belonged to the 
Hampi region and that they wer. *he officers undet Ballfija III. It can be said that 
throu^ his help and efforts they were able to lay the foundation of a mighty empire. 

it is generally believed that l^rl VidySranya stood behind the Sangama brotlmrs 
and encouraged them in the foundation of the empire. VidySranya figures in 
inscriptions nearly two decades after the foundation of the empire. At the time of 
the foundation, ^r1 VidyStlrtha was the pontiff of l^ringEri. There are epigrapbical 
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records which state that Hakka and Bukka went to ^fingSri to offer their homage 
and gratitude to the SvImTji in 1346 A.D. It is not unlikely that l^ri VidySranya, the 
disciple of Sri VidyStirtha. inspired the brothers in their task before going to K3si 
for education. 

The Growth of the Empire 

The Sangama brothers were fired with lofty ambition. It was now their task 
to free the whole of South India from Muslim occupation, Harihara disdiarged 
this duty ably. Not many details are available regarding this spectacular achievement. 
We can get only glimpses from epigraphs. Harihara first established his authority 
in the coastal region, built a fort at Barakuru. By 1340 A.D. the region of B3d3mi 
came under him. By 1343 A.D, he bore the titles md^raJiidhirSja indicative of his 
sovereignty. He went with his brother to ^nng6ri in 1346 A.D. to commemorate 
this victory. 

Thus within four years of its foundation, the Vijayanagara empire extended over 
a vast area. Harihara appointed his brothers to govern the different regions of his 
area. Kampainna was placed at Udayayagiri in Andhra. Marappa governed Male* 
r3jya from Chandragutti. Muddappa governed the Mu|ub3gilu region and yuvaraja 
Bukka governed the D5rasamudra region. The only region in the south that had 
yet remained outside the empire was that of Madurai, which was also conquered 
in course of time by Kampam, the son of Bukka. This achievement is the theme 
of Maduravijaya or yjrakamparSJacharita composed by his queen GangadCvi. 

The Vijayanagara empire covered all the areas of the southern Deccan but the 
northern part of it covering northern Karnataka and Maharashtra regions remain* 
cd outside its jurisdiction. The farthest point of this empire in the north can be fixed 
along the northern border of the present Cadag taluk in Dharwar District of Kama* 
taka. The area beyond fhat place fell into the hands of another new dynasty 
that rose slightly later than the foundation of the Vijayanagara viz., the Bahamani 
kingdom (1347 A.D.). This area was under an ofiScer of the Sultan of Delhi called 
Amir Hassan. He delcared independence in this year and started his own rule under 
the name Alauddin Hassan Bahamani with his headquarters at Gulburga. 1711$ 
kingdom on the northern borders of Vijayanagara became a constant thorn on its 
side and an obstacle to its growth. 

In Vijayanagara Harihara continued the earlier traditions in the matter of 
administration. Towards the end of bis rule Alauddin Bahamani ventured to attack 
Vijayanagara though there was no tangible gain for him. The event inaugur ate d a 
series of battles which were fought until the extinction of both the powers. 

Harihara was succeeded by bis brother Bukka in 1356 A.D. It fell td his lot 
to consolidate bis strength and establish his authority in tlw whole of Uife south. 
Just at this time a small diieffaincy un^r the rulership of Sambhuvarwas was 
rising around KInchi. They were not ready to accept the authority of Vija:ranagara. 
Bukka sent his son Kampala who invaded their territory and arrested & chief. 
The latter had to accept the sovereignty of Vyayanagara. Further south, ajMusUm 
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pocket functioned in Madurai under Jalaluddin Hassan Shah who was originally 
subordinate of the Sultan of Delhi, but ruling then as an indqxndent ruler. Kasn- 
pana proceeded against him and the Muslim chief was forced to run away. The 
victor brought back to ^rlrangam the image of l^rTranganStba which was kept hidden 
in Tirupati and installed it there. By 1371 A.D., the Madurai region became a part 
of Vijayanagara empire. 

The fertile land between the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers became a bone 
of contention between Vijayanagara and the Adilshahis of Bijapur, an offshoot 
of the Bahamani kingdom. For nearly ten years from 1366 A.D. onwards, many 
battles were fought but finally Bukka became victorious. 

Bukka was known for his secular attitude. He preached toleration and main* 
tained religious harmony. This is best illustrated in an inscription at l^ravanabe}ago{a 
which records a dispute between the Jainas and Srivaish^vas. Bukka gave the 
judgment to the effect that people following different religions should work in 
close cooperation and safeguaid the interests of each other. 

Another contribution of Bukka is in the field of Vedic studies. The gigantic 
task of writing a commentary on the Vedas commenced during his reign under the 
leadership of Slyanacharya and Madhavacharya. This project was completed after 
20 years of strenuous work. 

Among the next five rulers who followed Bukka 1 in order of succession i.e. 
Harihara II (1371-1404 A.D.), Bukka II (1404-1406 A.D.). DCvaraya I (1406-1421 
A.D.) Vijayaraya (1422-24 A.D.) and Dgvaraya II (1424-46 A.D.), the last rose to 
prominence and led the empire of Vijayanagara to further heights of glory. This 
king is described in inscriptions as PraudhadSvaraya, PratapadSvaraya and Abhi- 
navadSvaraya. 

Imniafi DEvaiiya 

Immadi D5varaya’s political career is mainvd by two features: (/) fight with 
the Bahamani Sultans and («) clash with the Gajapati king of Orissa. As pointed 
out earlier, the Bahamanis were a constant source of menace to the Vijayanagara 
empire. DCvaraya had to fight at least thrice with the latter forces. Sultan Ahamad 
Shah I had led an expedition earlier against Vijayanagara in 1422 A.D. But he was 
defeated. At this time he had shifted his capital to Bidar. After the accession of 
Devarlya he attacked Vijayanagara twice once in 1435 A.D. and again in 1443-44 
A.D. But on both the occasions he had to suffer a defeat. On the latter occasion 
he tried to exploit the situation of confusion caused by an abortive plot to murder 
DivaiHya. But he could not succeed. 

In Orissa, the Gajapati kinf BhSnudeva was busy extending his kingdom 
southwards. But the Vijayanagara king would not allow it. The latter had subdued 
the Reddi chief of Rajamahendri who also put up an opposition to the Gajapati 
king. Another significant achievement of this period is the defeat of the king of 
Simhafa at the hands of DCvaraya's general Lakka^madan^a. Earlier Harihara 
II had subdued this king and forced him to pay tribute. But now a rebellion arose 
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and Lakkasna proceeded to the island with the naval fleet and ended the rebellion. 
The feneral was honoured with the title dakshipasamudrSiOitsvara. 

DdvarSya was aware of the oonstant danger from this side. He therefore wisely 
thought of reorganising his army and make it more effective. He strengthened the 
cavalry and even employed the Muslim soldiers and generals to give training to 
his men. 

Vijayanagara enjoyed an allround growth and prosperity during this period. 
Brisk trade activities and internal security created a conducive atmosphere for the 
people to follow thdr avocations unhindered. The catholic attitude of the king 
helped the growth of different religions. He contributed greatly to the growth of 
VTrasaiva religion and constructed Jaina basadis as well. Me allowed the Muslims 
in his kingdom to follow their own religion and built mosques for them. He pat- 
ronized poets and scholars and made liberal donations to the growth of literature 
and education. Nicolo Conti of Italy and Abdur Razak of Iran who visited Vijaya- 
nagara in 1420-21 A.D. and 1443 A.D. respectively have recorded in their memoirs, 
their impressions of this great city. The latter obMrves that he had never seen in 
any other part of the world a city so wonderful as Vijayanagara. He has high praise 
for the king and the people and for the merchants who sold pearls and jewels in the 
<^n market. 

Soecesaors of DSvariiya and the Rise of the Sfnva dynasty 

DCvarflya’s death in 1446 A.D. brought bad days for Vijayanagara mainly 
owing to the incompetence of the successors. The next kings MallikSrjuna and 
Virupaksha had neither vision nor ability. Virup3ksha gave himself upto 84icentious 
life neglecting the administration of the country. This situation was best exploited 
by the Bahamani Sultan who was always waiting for an opportunity to bully Vijaya- 
nagara. He rushed to the west coast and occupied Goa. Belgaum and other strategic 
places. On the eastern side Gajapati Kapil&ndra and his son HammTra seized the 
forts of RSjamahSndri and Udayagiri which were the strong-holds of Vijayanagara. 
Hammira even went upto KSnchi with his army. This was a serious threat to Vijaya- 
nagara. Fortunately for the empire, the able general Narasimha of the Sajuva family 
protected its interests. He pushed back HammTra and reoccupied the fort of Udaya- 
giri. He also defeated the Bahamani Sultan and obtained the fort of Machhalipa|* 
(a^am and the fort of Kon^vTdu. But the situation inside the country was deterio- 
rating. Virui^ksha was Ulled by his son but the latter's brother who next came to 
the throne was also thoroughly imeompetent. Narasimha took the lead and reached 
the capital with his forces. He subdued the king and himself took the reyis of ad- 
ministration. This event took place in 1485 A.D. and with this ended the rl^le of the 
members of the Sangama family in Vijayanagara. 

SSimtb NaraaiadM 

The action of SSjuva Narasimha can be described as usurpation bylordinary 
standards. But it saved the emigre from catastrophe. He was an officer at ^andra- 
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pri during the rule of Mallikarjuna and later became the military oflSicer at Vijaya- 
nagara. He was very well acquainted with the conditions in the empire and bad 
good control over the situation. He acted promptly and faced the enemies from 
outside and curbed the unruly elements inside. His short rule of six years was beset 
with hghts. The Ummattur chiefs in southern Mysore were a source of menace and 
they were effectively put down. Kapilendra's son once again raided the coastal 
region and occupied the fort of Udayagiri. In the midst of restless activities and 
fighting the enemies Narasimha died in 1491 A.D. 

Rise of the Tufuvas 

The death of Narasimha caused almost a vacuum in Vijayanagara. He had 
two sons who were infants at the time of his death. His minister sarvadhikdri Narasa- 
nSyaka of the Tu{uva family acted as the regent of the princes and assumed complete 
control over the empire. The elder of the princes Timma was murdered and the 
younger, Narasimha II became the king. But the powerful Narasanayaka put him 
in prison and himself conducted the administration. 

Narasanayaka was a strong administrator. He put down the Ummattur chiefs 
and (wok possession of the fort of the l^rTrangapattam, occupied the Raichur* 
Mudgal region and defeated the Gajapati king Pratiparudra. He died in 1503 
A.D. when his son VTra Narasimha became the administrator. Soon, in ISOS A.D., 
Narasimha II died or perhaps fell a prey to the palace intrigues and VTra Nara* 
simha himself became the king. I'hus the Tufuvas replaced the SSfuvas on the Vijaya* 
nagara throne. 

KrishnadSvariya 

VTraa Nrasimha's rule ended in 1509 A.D. and he was succeeded by his brother 
Krishnad^varaya. This event ushered in a ne'' era in the history of Vijayanagara. 
During his reign, Vijayanagara reached heights ''i glory in every respect. Territorial 
expansion, internal security, peace and prosperity, promotion of literature, art 
and architecture, brisk trade activities and contact with the external world charac* 
terised this period. 

Conditions in the country were in a bad shape when Ktishmddvaraya assumed 
power. The quick succession of rulers one after the other, the rule of the regent 
and the consequent hglits for throne had affected the administration as well as the 
economic conditions in the kingdom. In the absence of an effective central autho* 
rity, the feudatories and provincial officers had grown strong and were prone to 
exploit the subjects by excessive taxes. An able administrator, Krishi^devarSya came 
to the rescue of the people and ^irned their confidence by reducing the number 
of taxes levied on them. He abolished the marriage tax. He paid due attention to 
irrii^tion facilities for increased production. He established effective control over 
the feudatories and officers and forced them to supply soldiers regularly to the cen- 
tre. Tims he strengthened the military organisation which went a long way in ensu- 
ring the safety of the country and the security of the people. 
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Two important developments had taken place by this time on the political 
scene of south India. One was the advent of the Europeans on the west coast and 
the other the division of Bahamani kingdom into four independent principalities. 
Both the developments seriously affected the position of Vijayanagara. The former 
were basically concerned with their trade interests but indulged in political acti- 
vities and the latter though bearing ill-will against each other, jointly planned to 
locate Vijayanagara. The Vijayanagara rulers had to formulate their policies very 
carefully so as to safeguard their interests amidst these dangers. 

Vasoo-da-gama from Portugal had already set foot in the west coast and in 1498 
A.D. he reached Calicut and started his trade activities. By 1503 A.D. he had even 
built his centre there. The Portuguese and the Muslims were vying with each other 
to have a hold on the port of Goa. It was originally in the possession of Vijayanagara 
but in the period of confusion following the end of the Sangania family, it was seiz- 
ed by the Muslims. The Portuguese had an eye on this port for furthering their 
trade activities while the Muslims wanted to keep it under them for facilitating the 
supply of horses which were greatly needed for their army. KfishmdSvarSya also 
desired to occupy this port but he had to follow a tactful policy rather than use force. 
He was also in great need of horses from outside and the Portuguese offered to 
supply them on the condition that he would help them in snatching away the port 
from the Muslims. He did not antagonize the Adilshah of Bijapur by support- 
ing the Portuguese. But when the latter seized the port from the Adilshah, he enter- 
ed into a treaty with them and permitted them to build a warehouse at Bha^kal on 
the condition that they would supply horses exclusively to him. This event took 
place in 1514 A.D. 

On the northern borders, KxishnadSvarSya had a spectacular victory over the 
Adilshahis of Bijapur. The Raichur doab which was the prize possession of Vtjaya- 
nagara had been lost to the Muslims and* KiishnadSvarSya was intent on regaining 
it. At this juncture he had to face a combined attack of the Muslim rulers headed 
by the Sultan of Bijapur. But he bravely fought the confederacy in the battle at Govaj- 
konda when the Bijapur Sultan lost his life. In 1520 A.D., he defeated the next 
Sultan of Bijapur and occupied the Raichur fort. In 1523 A.D., once again he defeat- 
ed the Sultan of Bijapur near Sagar in Gulburga District. He further proceeded to 
Gulburga and released the three sons of Muhammad II from captivity and rein- 
stated one on the throne and took two others to Vijayanagara where they were 
looked after with care and honour. This achievement earned for him the title Yavana- 
rSjyth athapanacharya i.e. the king who restored the Yavana kingdom. 

The Kalinga expedition of Krish^dCvarSya against the Gajapatiking {s indeed 
a spectacular achievement. If one tcason for this expedition was to ex]^nd the 
kingdom, the other immediate reason was to stop that ruler from workinJhand in 
glove virith the Muslim rulers to the disadvantage not only of Vijayana&ara but 
also of the religion and culture of the whole country. 

Planned and executed stage by stage this expedition was a prolonged jone. It 
commenced in 1513 A.D, with Udayagiri as the target. The Gajapati put ifp a stiff 
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opposition and the fort fell after a long siege. The victorious king brought the image 
of BSIakfishiM from this place and installed it in a temple at Vijayanagara. 

The next stage was marked by the expedition of Koi^vTdu, under the leader- 
ship of SSjva Timmarasa. The army marched ahead conquering on the way forts 
like Kandakar, Vinukonda, NSgSrjunako^a and the like. The king took a brief 
respite from the battles and came to the capital to scrutinize the administration 
and rejoined the army at KondaVidu. The Gajapati had made elaborate arrange- 
ments for the guarding of the fort and had secured the help of Adilshah of Bijapur. 
But Kpshnaddvaraya overpowered Gajapati who fled from the battlefleld. After a 
siege of two months ICon^vldu was captured. He proceeded further and occupied 
the forts of Vijayavada, Ko^palli, Nalgo^a and others. Rajamahendri and 
Simhichalam also fell. Gajapati fled to Cuttuck. But the king pursued him and he 
had to submit. A treaty was effected whereby Krishnad6varaya married Jagan- 
mShini, the daughter of Gajapati Prataparudra and he also returned the entire 
area he had occupied, north of the Krishna to the Gajapati king. Thus this episode 
which extended over five years ended in a friendly relationship between the two 
families (1518 A.D.) and the Vijayanagara kingdom extended as far as Vijayava^ 
or, *h‘' east coast. 

At this juncture, there was a revolt in Ceylon. Vijayabahu was dethroned and 
his sons fought for power. The elder son Bhuvanaikabahu sought the help of 
KrishnadSvaraya who readily responded and sent an army which helped Vijaya- 
bahu to regain the throne (1522-23 A.D.>. In the next year the Goa region was once 
again conquered by Asadkhan from the chief of Bidar. Krishmdgvaraya sent an 
army under Sajva Timmarasa who however had to return defeated. 

Thus KrishnadCvaraya's rule was full of glory. His spectacular military achi- 
evements made Vijayanagara one of the most formidable powers in contemporary 
India. He had a pleasing personality. Deeply religious by nature, he made large 
donations to various temples and furthered the ‘Vise of different religions. A devo- 
tee of god ^rl VenkatSsvara of Tirupati, he visited that place a number of times 
and made numerous donations. He exhibited his secular outlook by providing faci- 
lities to the Muslims to pursue their own religion. He was as much a scholar as a 
fighter. His achievements in the literary field are well known. His benevolent pat- 
ronage to literature and scholars was responsible for the growth of literature not 
only in Sanskrit but also in Kannada, Teiugu and Tamil. The Vijaya Vithala temple 
at Hampi stands as a monument of his love of art and culture. 

Prominent among his queens were Chirtcad^vi, Tirumalad€vi and JaganmBhini. 
He had two daughters and two sons. The daughters TirumalambS and V^ogalSmba 
were married to R3mar3ya and TTumaladCvaraya of the Aravtdu family respecti- 
vely. The last days of this versatile king, the hero of many battles and the author 
of many works, were very sad. He nominated his first son Tirumala as yuvarmu 
when the latter was six years old. In the course of an year after the nomination 
ceremony, the young prince fell a victim to poisoning. The king was stunned. The 
other son vras not yet born. Grief and indignation overwhelmed him. He suspect- 
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ed TifumalaAntdanSyaka, the son of his minister Tinunarasa, as the instigator of 
this foul play and kept the minister and his two sons in prison. Timmarasa 
escaped and rose in rebellion. The king recaptured him and this time blinded all 
the three. He was deeply shocked at this treachery which affected his health. He got 
a son at this juncture but he could not recover from the grievous shock. Leaving 
behind the child of 18 months he passed away in 1S29 A.D. 

The Last Phase 

The death of KrishnidCvarhya brouf^ a doom to the Vijayanagara empire. 
Its huge edifice crumbled to pieces in the course of the next thirtyfive years. Follow* 
ing the death of the king, intrigues began in the palace, by the rival claimants to 
grab power. One grotqp headed by Huchcha Tirumala supported the cause of the 
infant son of the deceased king. The latter's brotiwr AchyutarSya also pushed forth 
his own claim. The ambitious RImarSya and Tirumalaraya who got the support 
of the queens Tirumalaml^ and Venga|3mbS formed yet another group. 

Achyutai^ya's designs were already known to fCrishtiadevarSya himself and he 
had kept him in prison for some time but later released him and nominated him as 
the heir. RamarSya studied the situation and supported AchyutaiSya. Huchcha Tiru- 
mala sought the help of the Adilshah of Bijapur and thereby Raichur and Mudgal 
forts were lost to him. Tirumala even planned to usurp the throne himself by killing 
the young prince. He was strongly opposed and finally he died by committing suicide. 
AchyutarSya became the king in 1530 A.D. 

The rule of AchyutarSya can be said to be the beginning of the downfall of the 
Vijayanagara. He was a generous king with a religious outlook. He made a large 
number of donations. But he had no hold on admimstration. He gave himself up 
to easy life and the authority was entrusted to Salaka Tirumala. The latter was a 
competent man. He put dbwn ail the rebels in the country such as ChallappanSyaka, 
the oflScer of KSnchi and Tiruvadi, the ChCra. The Ummattur chiefs were subdued 
again. The PSndya chief was defeated and he gave his dauid^tcr VaradSmbikS in 
marriage to AdiyutarSya. Tirumala defeated tlw Gajapati king and the Shah of 
Golkoi^ also who tried to make inroads into the Vijayanagara empire. 

The territorial integrity of the empire was maintained in this period but the 
very foundation was being shaken by the groups inside who engaged themselves 
in all sorts of manoeuvres to get the throne to themselves. These plots and intrigues 
came to the fore with the death of AchyutarSya in 1542 A.D. 

Salaka Tirumala placed on the throne VenkaFi, son of AchyutarSya bom to 
VaradSmbikS, and himself took the veins of the government and tried to usurp the 
throne ultimately for himsdf. RSmarSya upheld the cause of SadS^ivttSya, the 
son of Rangariya who was the brother of AdiyutarSya. The conflict arise in the 
form of an open fight txtween Tirumala and RSmarSya witen the litter fled 
to Kop^vldu with SadSiivarSya. He occupied Fenugop^, AdavSni and other 
forts, and collecting his own men, finally fell on Tirumala when the lt|ter died. 
He had dready killed VetikafSdri. Thus the Vijayanagara throne came ^nder the 
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control of RSmarSya who placed Sad3sivar3ya on it and himself became the sar- 
vadhikSri (1543 A.D.). 

RSmarSya’s rule gave a new turn to the politics of Vijayanagara. For nearly 
seven years he enjoyed unlimited power. But when Sad3^iva tried to assert himself 
as the king, this ruthless minister put him in prison and conducted the administration 
in his own name. He j^ve the office of prime minister and the chief of the army 
to his brothers Tirumala and VenkatSdri respectively. He could thus have absolute 
control over the affairs of the empire. 

This ambitious administrator wanted to expand the empire and increase his 
influence on the contemporary powers. He removed from service all those who had 
opposed him and appointed those who were loyal to him. He employed many 
Muslim officers in the army. In the longrun these steps proved to be detrimental 
to his own safety and that of the empire. He alienated the sympathies of the loyal 
servants of the State and allowed treachery to batch inside the army. Seemingly 
however, everything went on well for quite some time. He curbed all the rebellions 
in the south, in Chandragiri and Kerala and even the Portuguese were dealt with 
streniy. 

The End 

Having thus consolidated his power, Ramarftya now tried to interfere in the 
affairs of the Muslim rulers and turn the situation to his advantage. The Adilshah 
of Bijapur and Nizamshah of Ahamadnagar were fighting for a long time for their 
hold on the forts of Raichur, Mudgal, Kalyana and other places. R3mar3ya tried 
to enter the fray. He first supported the Nizam of Ahamadnagar and then changed 
sides to lend his support to the Adilshah of Bijapur. For quite some time he kept 
the situation under his control and it looked as though both the warring rulers 
looked up to him for help. The other Muslim rulers sensed the game of Ramaraya 
and feared that their existence itself was at stak.^.. They also felt that the only way to 
save themselves was to join together and fall on F amaraya. They soon became active 
and started secret parleys between themselves and finally entered into a pact in the 
name of religion. RSmaraya was at the height of his glory and was too busy to anti- 
cipate any move of this sort. But the Muslims made all preparations and fell on 
R3mar3ya (1565 A.D.). The latter was taken by complete surprise, but resourceful 
as he was, he put up a stiff opposition on the battlefield of lUjikote. But as mis- 
fortune would have it, the Muslims officers in Lis army joined their brethren in the 
enemy camp deserting their master. This changed the fortunes of the war. R3mar3ya*$ 
bravery was of no avail. In one of the most fierce battles known to Indian history, 
on 30th January 1565 A.D., the Vijayanagara was routed and Rfimaraya fell into 
the hands of the enemies only t be killed. The victorious army marched to the 
capital of Vjiayanagara and looted the rich city to their hearts’ content. The splen- 
did city with its lofty mansions and beautiful temples which had dazzled the eyes 
of the foreigners, was now turned into a burial ground. The city remains almost 
in the condition today, to speak on the one hand of the glory it once enjoyed 
and on the other exhibiting the atrocities to which it was subjected. 

7a 
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RSmarilya’s brothers Venka|Sdri and Tirumala escaped from the battlefield 
and rushed to the capital. They collected as much wealth as they could carry on 
15S0 elephants and with SadSsivailya fled to Penugoi^a. 

This marked the end of the Vijayanagara empire and the end of a glorious 
chapter in the history of India. Tirumala tried to revive the rule of Vijayanagara 
but it was too late. With the help of his sons he tried to have his hold on as large 
an area as possible. The strongholds in northern Karnataka like Torgal, Dharwar 
and BankSpur were now under the Sultan of Bijapur. There were many sided con- 
flicts between the rival claimants for the throne and the powerful feudatoiy chiefs. 
To add to it, the foreign traders like the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English 
tried to strengthen their position by interfering in local politics. 

Ihe achievements of Vijayanagara however are worthy of recounting. It is 
to the credit of this empire that it held the whole of south India as one unit and 
acted as a bulwork against invasions and aggressions. It stood for traditional values. 
The kin^ were deeply religious and maintained a strict secular policy and helped 
the growth of ail religions indigenous and foreign. Endowed with a love of the fine 
arts, they patronised literature and art. Structures which rouse the admiration of 
the people even today in the midst of luins, came to be constructed in large numbers 
in the capital and outside. A city, of unusual proportions from the standards of the 
contemporary days, was built which dazzled the foreign visitors. The Vijayanagara 
kings ruled in accordance with Dharma providing facilities which made the life of 
the common man, including the minority, woith living. 



POLITICAL HISTORY OF KERALA 

K. MAHESWARAN NAIR 

The ancient as well as medieval history of Kerala is generally neither authcptic 
nor continuous apparently owing to the dearth of source materials. The country 
of Kerala, including the coastal strip and hilly tracts, was under the sway of the 
ChCras who formed one of the ^angam trinity. The extreme south of the land was 
under the control of the VC|s or the Ay V€js who were vassals of the ChSras and 
matrimonially connected with them. After the disappearance of the Ch€ras there 
was a state of oblivion in the history of the country, and this continued as late as 
the emergence of the Perum&|s. In spite of the fact that there are some lithic inscri- 
ptions and copper-plate grants relating to the history of the Peruma]s, a clear and 
sufficiently detailed account of their rule cannot be made out. 

Following the decline of the Perumijs, the smaller kingdoms asserted their 
independence and there was a steady multiplication of kingdoms to an enormous 
extent The growing importance of the Nayars gave rise to the emergence of a galaxy 
of Nayar rulerships throughout the country. At the time of the arrival of the Portu- 
guese in 1498 A.D., Kerala abounded in princelets and potentates. There is only 
one kingdom of VCnad which has a fairly connected and continuous history. Even 
the history of the great Zamorins, relating to the period prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese is defective in this respect because of paucity of information from native 
sources. Our knowledge of the Rajas of Perumpac^ppu is also meagre. Literary 
compositions such as the VidanidrSbhana and the Sivav/ffisa mention some ruier.s 
of this ancient line of kings. Neither these references nor the grant of Vira Raghava 
Chakravartti help us in making out a connected account of their rule before they 
were brought under the unshakable domination v 7 the Portuguese and the Dutch. 

The Sahgam Period 

The main sources of the beginnings of Kerala history are the scanty references 
found in the classical accounts of India by the Greeks and Romans, and the edicts 
of Asoka. The foreign accounts mainly consist of the chronicles of Megasthenes, 
Strabo’s geography, Pliny's Natural History and the Periplus Mari Erithraei. But 
whatever we know from these sources are merely the glimpses of a bygone age. 

The history of the Tamil people of the peiiod ranging from the first to the third 
centuries of the Christian Era is furnished by the ^ang^m literature which embodies 
a realistic representation of the sck- d and political aspects of the life of the Tamil 
people. From the entire ^angam songs numbering about 2279 we can gather the 
names of twentysix Chdra kings. They are (1) ChdramSiy PerunchSjcrudiyan Chdra- 
Ihthan (2) Imayavarampan NedunchCralathan (3) Palyinai-^gJl-keiu-Kuttuvan 
(4) Ka jankSy-kami Nirmudi ChCral (S) Ka^lpijca kS^tya Ctenku^tuvan (6) Adu- 
kSfpStfu ChSralkthan (7) ChCramin KaruvurejciyE oivSl KBppcruachCral Irum- 
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pojcai (8) Mintharam Poxaiyan Kadunko (9) ChSramSn Anthuvafichfiral Irumpoxai 
(10) ChelvakkadunkO VSliStha^ (11) CheranSmThaka^rexinthaPeruAch^rallrum* 
poxai (12) ])anch€xal Irumpoxai (13) Athan Avi^i (14) YS|iaikkatchcymSntha* 
rafichCral Irumpojcai (IS) Cheratnin Vanchan (16) Ch^ramSn Kutfuvan Kothai 
(17) Chfframftn MIri VSnkO (18) Ch£ram&n K5kk5thaiin8rpan (19) ChSramin 
Enthai (20) CfaeramSn Nampi Kutfuvan (21) Kutfuvan Kanpan (22) CbOramln 
Chittan (23) ChSramin Ijankufluvan (24) CheratnSn KapaiU&l Irumpoyai (25) 
ChSramSn Kottampaiatthnchiya M3kk9tai and (26) ChCramSd raiaipidiya 
Pierunkadunko. 

The extent of the Chdra kingdom was 80 kdtams equivalent to about 320 miles 
whereas the Pio^ya and Ch5|a kingdoms comprised only 56 and 34 katams res- 
pectively. At the extreme south of Kerala there was the territory of the NSnchil 
Va{)uvar who exercised political power m the fertile N3nchin3d. To the north of 
the land of the N3nchil Vajjuvar was located the Ay VCj country which was ruled 
by chieftains of the V6j clans like Ay Andiran of Aykkudi and Ehni Athan of V3(t3ru. 
Around Ve|iyara there flourished another chieftaincy of the Vd|s. Further north 
were located the country of Kuttanad from where hailed the Kuttuvans of the im- 
perial ChSras and Kuttanad was bordered in the north by KudanSd, the ChEra home- 
land proper. The northern extreme of the ChEra country was bound by PufinSd 
which was ruled by Napnan who has been celebrated by Paranar and Mamulan3r 
in the AkanSnSfu. The earliest known ChEra king is Perunchdxruthiyan ChEral3than 
celebrated by Muradchiyur Mudi NSgai^yar in a puram song. He got the surname 
*Perufichdr[u' on account of the fact that he feasted the PEndavas and Kauravas in 
the MahabhErata war. That the feast was given to the participants of the great war 
of MahSbhSrata is indicated by the expressions ^Aivar’ and 'Iraimpalinmar' in the 
song of Mudinagarayar. The great poet Af3mulan5r, who hailed from Kerala, has 
specifically said in an Akim song that l/tbiyanchEral gave the 'Perunchbrxu but 
he is silent on the point whether it was in the MahSbhSrata war that he gave the 
feast. MSmulanSr compares a group of hills in the Palai Thinai with the host of devils 
that had flocked for eating the feast provided by UthiyanchEral. Another Sofigam 
poet, l)ankIranSr in the Naxtbfai makes another comparison in which the laments 
of a separated heroine are compared to the noise of Amparku|al, played upon in 
the battlefieid of Uthiyan, identified with UthiyanchEral. UthiyanchEralSthan had 
the title of Vdnmarampm, meaning one whose territory extended upto all the oceans. 

PerunchSxxuthiyan ChSralSthan was succeeded by his son NcdunchEral Athan 
by Nallini, the daughter of Ve}iyan VEnmin. He was popularly known is Imaya- 
varampan on account of his victorious expedition into the northern parts|of India, 
upto the Himalayas, and the imprint of the ChEra emblem of the bow on ^e Hima- 
layas. This was perhaps the greatest achievement of NcdunchEral Athanl MSmti- 
lanSr alludes to this achievement in an Akdm in which the defeat of the Kaumbas is 
also referred to. The verse of MSmulanSr reveals that hfeduftchEral ifthan cut 
off the Ka^mbtt which was the guardian tree of the Kadambas and nnlie a war 
drum out of it. It seems posstUe that the Ka^mbas were perhaps sea pinktes if we 
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tdke into consideffttion the statement in the song that the cutting of the Kadambu 
tree was an exploit in the sea, Kunnattur Kai^anar in the second pattu of the Patif- 
fupattu which is entirely devoted to praising this king, says that the entire territory 
lying between the Cape and Himalayas was under the sway of Chdralathan. Iraaya- 
varampan N^unchSral Athan ruled for 58 years. Some scholars think that Imaya- 
varampan married NarchSnai, the daughter of the Cho|a king, identified with Karikar 
Peruva|3than, victor of the battle of Venni and praised by the poetess Ve nnikkn ya- 
ththiyar. But this does not seem to be correct. What seems plausible is that the queen 
of Nedunchdral Athan was Narchd^i, the daughter of the Ch5|a king Mamkki]|i. 
His brother was PalySnai ^S1 KeJlu Kuttuvan and his son ChSran Chenkuttuvan, 
the greatest of the Cheras of the Sangam period. 

The end of Ch£ral3than was sudden and sad. He came into conflict with the 
Ch5|as in the battle of PSrpujcam. KajSttalaiyar in the Pujram has given a vivid 
narration of the incident at Pdrpuram in which both the ChSra and Ch5|a kings 
severely wounded each other and lost their lives in the battle field. Paramr also 
describes the lot of both the armies at PSxpuxam in a song of his. On the death of 
Imayavampan his brother Palyanai 1^61 Ke(u Kuttuvan came to the throne and 
reigiU'd for 25 years. Gautamauar in the Patixtupattu calls him *CheruppirPBliyarkd\ 
'Malavar Meymaicu' and 'Ayiraiporunan'. The first honorific suggests that he was 
the lord ofPuiinSdu including the renowned Cherppu hill, whereas the second epithet 
characterises him as a ‘shield of warriors'. We know that he kept under his sway 
the Ayiraimalai also. The annexation of Pu|in3du in northern Kerala and the sub* 
jugation of the Nannans were an important exploit of his. But the magnificent 
exploit of PalySnai was the conquest of Kongu-nSdu which was rich in cattle and 
livestock. Another achievement of his was the capture of the fort of Akapp3 and its 
thorough devastation. The author of the third decade of the Patityupattu says that 
this ravaged the countries of his foes with the result that the usually festive countries 
became the resort of white jackals even during d.-.vtime. About the end of his reign 
this king lost all worldly desires and patroniseo religion and religious ceremonies. 
He helped his eulogist GautamanSr to conduct a VediC' sacrifice. 

Kalankay Kanni Narmudichdral was the son of ChSralathan by his queen 
Paduman D£vi, the daughter of a V£l chieftain. It is believed that on the occasion 
of his coronation, his foes had stolen away the garland and crown kept ready for 
the coronation. But the king instead of postponing the celebrations replaced them 
with a garland of 'Kalankay' (Rudraksha) and some fragrant roots. He therefore 
came to be known as Kalankay Kanrii NSrmu^hdral. But his real name is not 
known. He has been celebrated by the poet KSppiySjcTU Kappiyanir in the 'fourth 
ten’ of the Patirtupaitu. But the ''^finitely known exploits of this accomplished king 
are the defeat of the Nannan at V&kaipperunturai and the subjugation of the Atiya- 
man chief Neduman Anchi who was a benefactor of the great poetess Awaiylr. 

Chenkat|uvan was the son of NedunchSra] Athan by NarchSiuii, the daughter 
of Ch5|an Manakki{|i. Perhaps Chenkuttuvan was the greatest of the ChSra kings 
of all times. The date of Chenkuttuvan has a pivotal rote in fixing the dates of some 
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Ollier kings of the l^angam period. Tlie GajabShu synchronism forms the nucleus 
of the chronology of the l^angam period. When Chenku^fuvan installed the deity 
of PattinMcadavul at Vanchi, a number of kings were present on the occasion. One 
of them was GajabShu, the king of Ceylon. Cherikuttuvan was aged SO that year. 
This GajabShu, according to the Ceylonese Buddhist works Mahavamsa and DTpo- 
vomia was the 46th king, ruling from 171-193 A.D. Taking 171 A.D. as the date 
of the consecration of Pattinikkadam], we may fix 121 A.D. as the initial date of 
Chenkuftuvan. Still some scholars think that this date of Cherikuttuvan is not 
acceptable as the GajabShu synchronism is itself imperfect on account of the fact 
that it is not sure which of the two Gajabahus mentioned in the MahSvamsa is identi- 
cal with the ‘KayavSku’ referred to in the Varantarum KStai of the ^Uappadikaram. 
The general view is that Chdran Cherikuttuvan was a contemporary of ‘GajabShu- 
kai^matii’ mentioned in the MahSvansa. 

Chdran Cherikuttuvan was a fierce warrior and a matchless monarch. The 
whole of the Tamil country was under his sway. Paranar speaks of his exploits in 
glorious terms. One of the greatest exploits of his was the defeat of Pajaiyan of 
Mdkur who was the enemy of a certain Arukai who was on good terms with ChSran 
Cherikuttuvan. Cherikuttuvan defeated Palaiyan and ravaged Mdkur, cut off his 
tolem-tree “vgmpu” and made a drum out of its wood. Mention of this has been 
made in the two NTrppodaikkatai of the VdRchlkandam of the ^ilappadikaram. The 
author of the Anmpatavurai says that this Palaiyan was a local chieftain (Aujrtr- 
nilaimnnoH). According to the MaduraikkSRchi, Mdkur belonged to Pajaiyan. In 
Akam 2S1 MamulanSr speaks of the strength of Mdkur. Another notable achieve- 
ment of Cherikuttuvan was the conquest of the Korigu country. The Katchikkatai 
of the $ilappadikaram relates that he met the Korigar at Cherika{am. But as to the 
identity of the Korigu king, Ijarigo Adikaj is silent. In the same work, the poet 
puts into the mouth of Viilavan Kdtai, the minister of Cherikuttuvan, the words 
that when his master took the great queen to the Ganges for a bath in the holy river 
(enkamakdiai ^ttiya vannal) the Arya kings, a thousand in number, came to face 
him. Cherikuttuvan defeated all of them in a terrific fight. That Cherikuttuvan had 
undertaken an earlier expedition into the Gangetic regions for bringing the sacred 
stone for carving out the deity of Pattinikkadavu\ is clear from this statement made 
in the iUappadikaram. But whether he took along with him his mother or the motive 
of his^ expedition was his mother’s having a bath in the holy river, is open to doubt. 
The SUappadikSram says that in the north, Cherikuffuvan successfully fought with 
1000 Arya countries including the Korikfinar, Kalirigar, KarunStor, Varigajar and 
the Katiyar. According to AdiySrkkunallSr, Karigar and Katiyarwere semi-indepen- 
dent kings in the Tamil country. Karigar refers to the ’’Garigar” of the historical 
period. A still more important exploit of Cherikuttuvan was the defeat |of nine 
Chdja confederates in the battle of Ndriviyil. Finding it too difficult to withstand 
the forces of Cherikuttuvan, seven of his fdes formed a confederacy with the sole 
objective of checking the strength of the Cbdra king. As to the identity fcf these 
seven kings, we have no idea whatsoever. It is believed that MSktir capture# hy the 
king was situated overseas and Cherikuttuvan gained victory over it by p naval 
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eiqiloit. Some scholars think that Chenkuttuvan utterly destroyed all the pirates 
who were a menace to the navigators in the Arabian sea and thus saved the ChSra 
ports of Muziri and Thopdi from being deserted by foreign merchandise ships. 

ChSran Cbenkuftuvan was succeeded by AdukStpatfuchchSralathan. The ex- 
pression 'Adukdtpaftu' is derived in two Ways. One is thaiChCralathan used to dance 
with the sword held high in the battle field. There is another explanation by w^ich 
a cattle-lift is the source of this prefix. The Padikam of the sixth decade of Patif- 
fupattu gives us some glimpses of his history. He was the son of Imayavarampan 
Nedufich£ral3than born to the other queen V€javikk5mSj. Chenkuttu van’s direct 
brother l]ango Adika| abdicated the throne and embraced the Jaina religion and liv- 
ed a secluded life. ChCran Chenkuttuvan was succeeded by Aduk5tp3ttuchch6ra- 
ISthan to the throne of the imperial ChSras. Even though the poetess Narchche|jaiy5r 
elaborately praises the exploits of this king, she docs not give specific details. We 
can know that Kerala enjoyed prosperity and plenty during his reign and that trade 
and commerce flourished. 

Chenkuttuvan had a son named Kuttuvan ChSral. But it is not known whether 
he succeeded* his father to the throne. The main line of the ChSras whose descent 
id traced from PcrunchS^jcutiyan ChSralathan ended with AdukStpattu ChSralathan. 
The Ch6ra kingdom soon became eclipsed by the mighty Pandyas and the mightier 
Chdjas. On the extinction of the house of Uthiyan ChSralathan, a new line came to 
prominence and held the Chfira crown. They were the Irumpoxais or kings hailing 
from the Poxai country. The earliest known king among the Irumpoxais was 
Karuvur€xiyRn Pcrunchfiral Irumpoxai, the particulars of whose reign are wanting. 
Next comes Anluvan Ch€ral Irumpoxai who is referred to in the Patiz[upaUu and 
in Puram 13, sung by Uxaiyur Enichch£ri Mu^ Mosiyar. In his time Karuvur was 
the capital of the Ch6ras. He was a contemporary of the Ch5{a king MuAttalai 
Kopperunarkkijji who is said to have entered 'he Ch6ra province in the east. The 
next king was ^elvakkadunko Vajiathan, the sc’j of AntuvanChCral Irumpoxai and 
the hero of the ‘seventh ten’ of the Patixtupattu sung by the great poet Kapilar. The 
greatest quality of his was munificence and patronage of poets. Kapilar was reward- 
ed with one lakh of gold pieces and a very vast tract of land. He is said to have 
passed away at Sikkarppaj|i in his twenty fifth regnal year and was succeeded by his 
son Peruncheral Irumpoxai, the hero of the ‘eighth decade’ of the Patirr»paffu sung 
by Arisil Kijar. Unlike his father he was a bril'iant warrior who won victories over 
all his enemies. He defeated a Idayar chief, Atiyaman Elini of Ta^dur and two 
other unnamed kings and annexed their territories; kept under his sway a vast trart 
of land including Kolli and Pukar. He was succeeded by l|ancheral Irumpoxai, 
the hero of the ‘ninth ten’ of th ’ Patirxupattu, composed by Kunxur Kil5r. His 
greatest military achievement was the destruction of the five forts and the defeat 
of his Ch5|a and P3ndya contemporaries. Pujinad. in the north KuttanSd. in the 
south and Kongunsj in the east constituted the limits of his kingdom. Thoodi 
was the principal Ch6ra town in his time. 

The remaining Irumpoxais mentioned in the l§a^m works are YSpaikka^hey 
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MSittarafidiCr^ Irumporai, KSkkOtai MSrpan and KanaikkSl Inunpoxai* YS^aik* 
katctaey was a great warrior who was constantly at war with many a foe. It was he 
who caused to be collected together the Sanigam antholoi^ called AiAkuiwOttu. 
Kudalur KiJlir alludes to the ill-omens he saw before the death of YSf^aikkatchey. 
KOtai Marpan has been praised by PoygaiySr. The poet Nakkirar also refers to 
him while relating the invasion of Madura by Ki{]i-va|avan and the subsequent 
murder of Pa.(aiya{} MSjian. It is said that KOtai MSipan was greatly rejoiced to 
hear that Pajaiya^ MSran was killed. The most important event that took place 
in the time of KanaikkSl Irumporai was the battle between ChOjan CbeiUcanan 
and himself at POjcpujcam in which the ChCra king was defeated and taken prisoner. 
He was treated by his victor with the utmost cruelty. The proud Chdra being unable 
to bear the insult, committed suicide. The Pwrtun 74 ascribed to him was composed 
by him shortly before he pot an end to his disgraced life. Thus ended the life of the 
last of the Irumpojcais, and the rule of the whole clan of the Irumpojcais. 

The theory that there flourished three distinct ^angams is now set aside as a 
historical falsehood by eminent scholars. The Chdras whom we have dealt with 
therefore belonged to the first three centuries after Christ. Among those ChCras 
there were gallant fighters, distinguished bards and renowned philanthropists. 

From the l^gam Period to the Close of the Period of the Penunijs 

Ihe history of Kerala for over 300 years from the close of the Sangam period 
down to the commencement of the age of the Perumajs in the early years of the 
ninth century A.D. is shrouded in obscurity. The Kalittokai and Paripadal which 
form part of the Ettuitokai group represent this penod. Some of the Patiupi^uus 
like PerumpSnaTPippadai, SirupSnSttttppadaiMA the Au/i/lcA/pariu are also ascribed 
to this period. A special aspect of the period depicted by these literary works is that 
the three crowns of the South, glorified by the Sangam anthologies, seem to be los- 
ing their ancient glory by the lapse of time. The historical data supplied by these 
literary works pertain only to a few ^In^yas and CbSlas, but they are almost silent 
on the contemporary Chdra kings. As a whole, they are not of any significance to 
the student of Kerala history. 

The real history of the Chdras in the historical period begins with Kula^khara 
Aj(v3r (800-825 A.D.) the author of the Perun^l Tirumoli. He was perhaps the grea- 
test among the Perum3(s who ruled from Cranganore. But the real greatness of 
this king lies not in his Mng a Kerala king but in his being one of the greatest Vai- 
shnava saints of Sooth India who gave a fillip to the Hindu renaissance in the latter 
half of the 8th and the first half of thf 9th centuries A.D. Dr. L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillai, on the basis of astroloucal calculations has expressed the view that 7p7 A.D. 
was the initial year of Kul^khara AjivSr. Ihough some scholars do nm accept 
this date, we may assume that Dr. Swamikknnu Pillai, who depends on thi Divya- 
^richariia of Oani^avShana Papdita, the Gun^parpmpard-prcMdva of Pinmaldya 
Perum3| Jfyar and such other Vaiidinatnte works is nearer the truth. For it i| almost 
c«tain that Kulalekhara came egrlier than NammhKvSr alias I$a^g5paq a|Ml later 
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than Thirumangai A.lvSr who was a contemporary of Paliava Dantivarman whose 
initial year is admittedly 779 A.D. On this basis it is believed that Kula^^khara 
AjlvSr flourished in the 9th century A.D. 

Vaishnavite tradition looks upon him as the incarnation of the KausihtAha 
jewel worn by Vishnu. The DlvyasUricharita says that he was the lantern of the 
ChCran clan. Ktipajakiya Peruma] JTyar calls him *Chgran KulaiSkhara' . In. the 
PerumSl Tirumoll he appears as the ruler of the Kolli, Kudal, K5Jli and Kongu. 
The most renowned work of this Perumaj, is the Perumal Tirumoli. It possesses the 
unique virtue of being the earliest Tamil work in which the ItSmayma story is nar- 
rated. 

Besides the PerumSl Tirumoli, the Sanskrit works Mukundamala, Tapatlsam- 
vorana, Subhadradhant^jaya, Vicchinnabhisika and Ascharya A/afijfar/have also been 
ascribed to Kulaiskhara. Ail these works give us a fair idea of the poetic genius 
and saintly attainments of KulasSkhara Ajvar. The Vaishnavite tradition says 
that Kula^Skhara Ajvar passed away at Kurukur, the birth place of the great Vai- 
shnava saint Nammi.lvar. After his death he was deified by his successors who held 
him under supreme veneration. KulasSkhara became the proud honorific of all 
lulfct ChCra kings whose descendants, viz. the Rulers of Travancore are even now 
styled as KulasSkhara Peruma(. 

RajasSkharadSva (825-844 A.D.) who has been mentioned in the Vajappalji 
plate seems to have succeeded Kulas6khara Ajvar. The VSj.appa{ji plate, which is 
the earliest known ChSra document dated the 12th regnal year of Raja^khara, and 
assigned palaeographicaliy to the 9th century A.D., records a Kachcham or deed 
executed by the Patinetfu naftar of Tiruvajcruvay and Urajar of Vajappajl.i, in the 
presence of the king RajasSkhara. Some scholars think that Raja$€khara was identi- 
cal with ChSraman Perumal Nayanar spoken of in the Periyapuranam. If this identi- 
ty is upheld, RajasSkhara would be a contciit[H>rary of Sundaramurti Nayanar. 
Similarly Rajas£khara is believed to be a Cv'-itemporary of the great monist 
^ankaracharya. Vidyaranya, the author of ^rJmacchankaradigviJaya says that a 
Kerala king named Rajas€khara recited three dramas of his own composition to 
^rl l^ankara, who after several years, repeated the whole text of the dramas as the 
written copies had by that time been lost. 

After Raja$£khara comes Sthanu Ravi in the order of succession. He was a 
contemporary of the great Choja king Rajakdsan Aditya 1. This has been proved 
by the Tillaisthanan inscription of Aditya I (871-907 A.D.) which says that the 
Chdra king SthSnu Ravi and the Ch5]a king Aditya jointly conferred upon a ceruin 
Vikkianpan several privileges and the hereditary title of 'sembiyan Tamilav^'. Some 
scholars have ventui^ to postulai, a theory that the Ch£ra king had sent his troops 
to assist the ChSla king in his fight against the Pallavas and that military aid was 
the source of the peaceful and friendly relations between the two. Some have gone 
to the extent of saying that Vikkiapnan was a ChSra general. It seems that the genesis 
of this contention is the supposition that two kingdoms cannot coexist in peace 
unless they are tied with military alliances or matrimonial relations. It has to be 
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noted that there is nothing positive in theHUaisthinam record to show that SthSnu 
Ravi gave military assistance to Aditya I. Our knowledge of the life and times of 
Sthinu Ravi is also based on the Tari8appa||i plates dated his Sth regnal year, the 
Tiruva{)a and Irinjalakuda inscriptions and the Sanskrit work ^aiikarariSrdya^Jyam 
written by ^ankaranlriyana who was the court astronomer of Sth3nu Ravi. 

The next king was Ootha Ravi popularly known as Kotai Iravi. He has been 
represented by lithic inscriptions found at Nedumpuram Tali, Avittathur. Tirup- 
punithura, Chokkur and Triprangode. As the Tali record of his 17th regnal year 
gives the Kali year 4030 his intial year must have been Kali 4013 equal to 9I1>12 
A.D. These inscriptions do not give any idea of the political conditions preva- 
lent in Kerala. However, the geographical distribution of these inscriptions helps 
us to know the extent of the Chdra dominion under Kotai Iravi. At the southern 
extreme of the country was located Tiruppunithura. As an inscription of his is 
found at Triprangode we can assume that his sway extended upto south Malabar. 
Nedumpurainad comprising modern Palaghat area, was under the sovereignty of 
Kotai Iravi if we place reliance on his Tiruppunithura inscription. He must have 
ruled for at least thirty years. 

Next in order comes Indukkotaivarman who has been mentioned in inscrip- 
tions found at Tali, Tirikkakkara, Mulikkulam and Tiruvanvandur. But they are 
mere records of endowments to temples made m his time. They suggest that his 
sway extended upto the limits of V€nad. No other details are available. 

Bhaskara Ravi Varman is the next important name in the history of the ChCras. 
There are twentyone records referring to Bhaskara Ravi Varman from places like 
Perunna, Tirikkodithanam, Mattancherry (plates), Tirikkakkara, Tirummulikkalam, 
Eramam, Padavalam, Venmayur and Tirunelli (plates). The Mattancherry plates 
popularly known as the Jewish Copper plate grant, were issued by him to the white 
Jews conferring some privileges on Josepli Rabban who was a leader of the mer- 
chant class. Some scholars are of the opinion that all these inscriptions do not 
belong to one and the same king. 

The king next to Bhaskara Ravi Varman was VTra K€ra|a referred to in the in- 
scriptions of the Ch5{a king RljSndra Cho{a who is said to have defeated and killed 
VTra KCraja. An inscription found at Tazhakkad in Cochin speaks of a king named 
RSjasimha who is believed to be a successor of this VTra Kdrafa. An inscription 
found at Kannarkoil in the Ambasamudram taluk refers to the ChCra king 
Rijasimha. This record dated the 13th regnal year of Jat3 varman Sundara Ch5|a 
PSndya, who was viceroy under theCh5.',as and a son of RSjSndra, says that ChSra 
Rajasimha built the shrine of RSjSndrachSlavinnagar Paramaswamikal at Manpir- 
kSyil. RSjasimha’s queen Cheralan-mSdSviySr appears in another inscription at 
Mapnirkdyil. The ChSra king named Iravi Iriman mentioned in an infeription 
from Trikkodithanam is assigned a period close to that of RSjasimha. 

During the period when central and northern Kerala was under_the rule of the 
Perum3}s, the extreme south and extreme north were ruled by the Ay Ve|i or Vd} 
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Ays and the Musakas respectively. The kingdom of the Ay VC|s had two divisions 
northern and southern with Kollam (Quilon) and Vi{injam as the respective capitals. 

The earliest ruler of the northern division known to history is Ayyanadikaj 
Tiruvadi, donor of the K5|tayam grant which mentions the fifth regnal year of Sthfinu 
Ravi. Vira UdayamarttSnda Varma, said to be the founder of the Kollam era, had 
been treated only as a legendary figure. But the discovery of the Thrippapur tepiple 
inscription which mentions UdayamarttSnda Varma has once for all proved that 
Udayamarttai^a Varma was a historical personage, and as such be has to be treat- 
ed as the earliest known king of the northern division of Vfii^d. There is a theory 
that the Kollam era was founded by him. The Thrippapur inscription, though frag- 
mentary, places him in the first half of the 9th century A.D. We do not know the 
history of the kingdom in the period between the close of lJdayam3rtt3nda Varma's 
reign and the beginning of that of Ayyanadika| Tiruvadi. The latter, a contempo- 
rary of SthSnu Ravi, showed religious tolerance. His TarisappaHi grant was issued 
to the Christians. Ayyanadikaj was followed by his brother RSmar Tiruvadi, who 
may be identified with the Rama Varma of the Kudalur Mana copper plate grant. 
They were sons of Mukunda Varman. In the 11th century there was a Kovarattan 
Mar«tandan (OSvardhana Marttanda of the earlier scholars) who was the king of 
V6nad. I^rlvaliabhan Kotai, mentioned in the Mimballi plate of 197 M.E. 
1022 A.D. is another king of that time. 

The southern division of Venad was held by another branch of the Ay V6j line 
whom the earlier writers called the Ays or the pure Ays. Actually the V€ls or Ay V6js 
of the two divisions were kinsmen, both originating from a common Ay or YSdava 
race. Vijinnan was the headquarters of the southern Ays. The interesting aspect 
of their history is that while the northern Ays had to accept the nominal suzerainty 
of the Perumajs of Mahddayapuram at least at a later stage, the southern Ays offered 
stubborn resistence of the expansionist attempt of all the aliens. In fact, the history 
of the southern Ays is the history of their heroic tights, defensive as well as offensive, 
with the Pandyas and the heroic end of their independent existence after a century 
of gallant resistance. 

The earliest known king of the time was Karunandan. The only direct mention 
of Karunandan seems to have been made in the Kajugumalai inscription wherein 
MSTancadaiyan is stated to have invaded the country of Karunandan and beseiged 
the fort of Karai. In this battle many of the Orrai-Ch?vakas of Majcancadaiyan 
were killed. According to the same inscription Majcancadaiyan invaded the Karai 
fort in his 23rd year. If the accession of Marancadaiyan took place in 765-66 A.D., 
his 23rd year would correspond to 788-89 A.D. in which year Karunandan ruled 
over the Ay country. His acces-.on must have therefore taken place earlier than 
that year. 

Karunandan seems to have been succeeded by his son Karunanda Aruman 
mentioned in the Huzur office grant of Karunandadakkar. According to this grant 
the reign of Karunanda Adakkan is known to have started on 22nd June 857 A.D. 
The Trippavasipu fragmentary copper plate, praises him as Srlvallabha. This has 
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led some scholars to believe that Karunaoda A^kkan was the feudatory of the 
^[^ya king ^ilvallabha who flourished about that period. This king popularised 
Sanskrit studies and culture in the extreme south of Kerala. A Vedic institute at 
ESrtiva^kharapuram was established and 9S students of different chara^as were 
admitted. He also founded a colony of learned Brahmins in ValtuvanSd, the 
southernmost province of the kindom, where twenty two persons from the different 
parts of the northern division were settled. 

The Paliyam copper plates dated 30th December 868 A.U. states that VikramU* 
ditya Varaguna belonged to the Vfish^i'kula and that he was the immediate 
successor of Karunandakar. Two 9th century Pallava inscriptions mention Kujrumbar 
Adityan, an unknown king of Kerala described as Chirana4udaya. It is likely that 
he is identified with Vikramaditya who ruled for a short period after the death of 
Karunandakar in 866 A.D. After the reign of Varaguna, the Ays of the southern 
division went into oblivion. In the suceeding periods the kingdoms of the southern 
as well as northern Ays were occupied by the imperial Ch5!as. Parantaka 1 captured 
the southernmost parts of the possessions of the southern Ays. The mighty Ch5fa 
emperor Rajariija 1 drove them to the north. 

ChUfa 

The Ch5{a occupation of the Kerala coast was one of the major events in the 
early medieval period in Kerala history. The first attempt in this direction was made 
by the Ch8|a emperor Parfintaka who captured the h^nchil country and some parts 
of the dominion of the southern V€|s. But his successors could not achieve anything 
remarkable in that direction. During the reign of RSjaiiya I the ancien* centre of 
KSndajursalai was sacked, and the town of Quilon desecrated. RSjarSja's successor 
RSjCndra 1 made more vigorous attempts to reduce the Kerala cost, and the entire 
country stretching northiaurds from NanchinSd was occupied by the Ch5{a forces. 
The great city of Mahfidayapuram was razed to the ground, and Bhaskara Ravi 
Varman, the Perumlj, was slain. RfijCndra’s son RajSdhiraja and VTra RajCndra 
are said to have gained thrilling military victories in the Kerala coast. This state 
of affairs continued upto the close of the reign of Kulditunga Ch5|a 1 during which 
period the Perumfils of MahSdayapuram and the major kingdoms of Kerala were 
held under Ch5]a supremacy. 

Tlie terror and panic which Naral5kavfra tried to strike in the hearts of the 
militia of the land were not of a lasting character, and at the opening of the 12th 
century VE^Sd was again at pains to strike hard for asserting her independence. 

Serious defections arose in the Gangapadi regions. The Hoysa|as h^ by that 
time emerged as a growing menace to Ch5|a power.* They were makins extensive 
preparations for wresting the Ganga kingdom from the Ch5]a empire. Tm Hoysaja 
king Vishfluvardhana claims to have conquered the Nttagiri regions.2| Vishnu* 
vardhana's general Pu^isarilja daims to have taken the Nllagiri and forced his vmy 
to the country of the MaleySlas and made himself tlw lord of Kerala. B|(iga3 the 
minster of the Hoysa}a king VTra Harasimha dahns to have subdued the h$13diala> 
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The pitiage of the Ch5}a empire in the north and northwest by the Hoysafas 
provided a rare opportunity for VSnad to shake off the imperial yoke and assert 
her political suzerainty. Venad collected all the available forces and enlisted the sup- 
port from countries like Gsylon. Authorities on contemporary history advert to a 
second expedition against VSnSd during the reign of KulStturiga I. Kul5ttiinga 
had established a military cantonment at Kottar. But the king of VSiiad, haying 
collected behind him the flower of the native militia, launched the final attack on 
the forces of Kulottunga. The reconquest of the land was systematic from the north 
to the south and the country was ultimately freed of the Cho{a forces. Perhaps the 
cantonment at Kottar was sutprised by the storming onslaught of the V6n3d king. 
The three battalions had no other way than to surrender. One of the astonishing 
aspects of the war is that contrary to the views held by scholars the ChSja forces 
were neither routed out nor punished by the victor. Instead the king of VCnad won 
over the loyalty of the soliders and the officers of the mighty Ch5|a army and took 
them into his own service. The assertion of the political suzerainty of Vgnadis well 
marked by a beautiful Tamil record in verse which says that in the Kollam year 292 
the king of Kupaka defeated the Pandya Rajasimha and took into custody the pano- 
rnr.t*'' Nanjinad and Kottar. According to late Nagam Ayya, the author of the 
Travancore State Manual, this record had been engraved on a rock near the Pandyan 
Anai, put up across the Kotayar. But the original is not traceable now. 

The SyanandBrapurana Samuchchaya makes one suppose that the V€pad king 
who asserted the independence of V6nad was named Kota Varman. According to 
this work, Kota Varman had four sons, the first and last among whom were VTra 
Kdrala Varman and VIra Udayamarttanda Varma. The Samuchchaya was written 
under the patronage of Udayamarttanda Varma in the Kali year 4629 corresponding 
to Kollam 343. The immediate predecessor of Udayamarttanda Varma was VTra 
Kotai Adichavarma. Before him, Kotai Ravi Varma was the king of V€^d. The 
Samuchchaya says that the eldest son was VIra K.'raja Varman. We know from the 
Chojapuram record the earliest known date of this king was 301 M.E. The date 
furnished by the Satnuchchaya is in perfect agreement with the deatils given by contem- 
porary inscriptions. As the eldest son is known to have ruled in 302 M.E., we can 
be sure that the upper limit of the father's reign could be fixed for that year. We 
know from the Tamil verse inscription that the conquest of Nanjinid by the Kupaka 
king was in 292 M.E. It becomes clear therefore that it was Kota Varman who fought 
against the forces of KulSttunga Ch5|a and established the soverigntyof VSMd. 

VTra Kfira|a of the ChOjapuram record ai.d Kotai KSra{a of the Suchindram 
inscription arc identical with Kcraja Varman, son of Kota Varman mentioned in the 
Samuchchaya. 

The Sriraagam inscription of the Chola king Rajaraja II proves that the name 
of the then VC^tSd king was Kotai Iravi Varman who, according to the Puravasseri 
epigraphs, was the immediate successor of Kotai K£ra|a Varman. 

Similarly an inscription in the AdinSthapperumal temple at VijayanSrayanan, 
in Nanguneri Taluk, Tmneveli District, belonging to the tenth year of Ja$Svarman 
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KulasCkhara proves that king Adityavaitna, the brother of this Kotai Iravi Varman 
was named Kotai Aditya Varman. 

The S^ndBrapSr3n<hSamuchchaya furnishes the names of only two sons of 
Kova Varman. We know from the Suchindram inscription of Kotai Kera|a Varma 
that his reign extended at least upto Kollam 326. The next known king was Vtra 
Iravi Varma of Puravasseri inscriptions. The l^rlrarigam temple inscription of Ch5)a 
RSjarSja 11 speaks of a certain Kotai Iravi Varman as king of Vfi^d. The Kilima- 
noor record of Kollam 343 tells us that oneAdttya Varma ruled over VSnSd in that 
year. According to S. Velu Pillai another KCra^a Varma succeeded VTra Iravi Varma 
and reigned between 339 and 342 M.E. After Aditya Varma, Vlra UdayamlrttSp^ 
Varma came to the throne. He was identical with his namesake who figures in the 
records of Kollam 348. 3S3, 359 and 364. It is evident that he was also the same as 
the fourth son of Kotai Varman and the patron of the author of the Samuchchaya. 

Jat3 varman KuIasSkhara ascended the Pandya throne in 1 190 A. D. His Vijaya- 
nSi gyanam inscription dated the lOth (3+7) year beginning with the historical 
introduction 'PBvtn Kilatii Vifyiruppa' speaks of a certain individual named PCrSyi* 
ram alias ChSrapSndyamuvSndavSlir. son of Kotai Adichan, king of Kollam. He 
was identical with K5tai Adityavarma, spoken of in the SySnandSrapurana 
Samuehchaya. He was also the brother of VTra K5tai Iravivarma. The Kilimanoor 
record tells us that in Kollam 343 Vtra K5tai Adityavarma was the ruling king. 
The fact that this Adityavarma tuled the country fromjQuilon is proved beyond 
doubt by the recent discovery of an inscription of KStai Adityavarma at Pairigaveji 
near Kallada. It is very significant that PSiilyiram, son of the VCnad king used the 
royal honorific, CHirapd^dyanBivindaviyan. This indicates that Pdrayiram had 
dynastic relations with the ChSras and PSndyas. 

Vtra K€ra{a Varma alias K5tai Kera{a Varma was succeeded by his brother 
VTra Iravivarma aHas KStai Iravivarma. He was the first KStai Iravi in the history 
of VSnSd. The Kilimanoor record shows that on the 12th day of M6^m, Kollam 343 
Vlra Udayamarttanda Varma was the heir apparent of VSnad, the ruling king being 
Vlra Aditya Varma of Ki(pp€rur. The earliest document in which he figures un> 
doubtedly as the ruler of VSnad is the Trivandrum GSsala inscription of Kollam 359. 
The Kollur Matam plates dated Kollam 364 are perhaps the last epigraph executed 
by him. His reign must have come to an end before Kollam 371 in which year VTra 
Rlma Varma alias Manikantha Rimavarma became king. 

The Samuchchaya expressly states that ITdayamarttSn^ Varma defeated and 
routed out the forces of both the ChSjas and l^ndyas. Evidently this signal victory 
must have been gained before Kollam 343. It seems more probable that tlae ChS|as 
and I^pdyas were united against VSnSd and that Udaya M3rtt2n^ Varimldefeated 
them in different encounters. 

In the beginning of the 13th century A.D., Ma^iika^ta Rl^varma waithe king 
of V6n3d. He reigned till 384 M.E. (1207 A.D.) as evidenced by the Ttmindrum 
inscription of R3man KCraJa Varman who succeeded Ma^ika^ita RSm| Varma. 
The reign of R3man Krafa Varman extended upto 390 M.E. (1215 A.IX) during 
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vtliich the country enjoyed uninterrupted peace. Princess R3man Umayamma, 
probably the sister of R3nian K6ra{a Varman, constructed the Katinamukulam 
temple. The next known king of the period was Vira Ravi KSra|a Varman who is 
mentioned in the Manalikkara inscription of 411 M.E. His reign must have come 
to an end before 427 M.E. because the Varkala inscription of Padmanabha Mart* 
t3n^ Varman is dated 427 M.E. However, the Kandiyur inscription oftheO^nSd 
king R3man K5ta Varman tells us that Vlra Ravi k.€ra{a Varma was the king of 
V£n3d in 394 M.E. The latest known year of his reign is 413. 

PadmanSbha M3rttlnda Varma ruled over V6nad in 427 M.E. (12S2 A.D.) 
Probably he is identical with the Kota Marttanda mentioned in the Dlatifaka. 

The next known ruler of the period was Vlra K5tai KSrajan. The Shermad€vi 
inscription of Maravarman KulasSkhara 1, dated his 11th regnal year, speaks of one 
R3ma Varma who was the ruler of V€nad. The next ruler was Ravi Varman Kula* 
sdkhara alias Sangramadhlra who had been extolled by Kavibhiisham in his KanchT- 
puram, ^rirangam and Lalgudi eulogies. After him nineteen rulers ruled over 
V€nad before Venjcumankonda BhutalavTra l^rl VTra Udayamarttanda Varma, the 
greatest VCnad rulet became king in 1516 A.D. His reign marked a turning point 
in the political history of Venad. 

The Perumpa^appu Svarupam or Cochin State 

One of the most remarkable events in the history of central Kerala in the period 
from the disappearance of the Perumajs to the beginning of the sixteenth century 
was the rise of the perumpadappu-^carupam, which in due course became famous 
as the Cochin Royal House. 

It is said that some time after the decline of the Perumajs, a Kshatriya family 
moved into Kerala from outside and settled down at Pajayannur. In due course 
the family moved further westward and settled down at a place called Vann€ri in 
the modern Ponnani taluk. The territory wt" then under the control of the 
Nambudiri of Perumpadappu with whom the chi f of VannCri established a matri* 
monial relation by giving a princess of his family in marriage to the Nambudiri. 
Later on, the Perumpadappu Nambudiri died childless, and his possessions went 
to the Vann^ri chiefs who came to be known as the Perumpadappu family. By the 
lapse of time the Rajahs of Perumpadappu found it expedient to make Mahb^ya- 
puram their seat, and in the ISth century it was shifted to the island of Cochin. 
Thereafter they came to be known as the Rajahs of Cochin. 

Nothing conclusive is known about the history of the rulers of Perumpadappu 
in the period prior to the advent of the Portuguese. The Portuguese Captain Cabral 
at the head of a large fleet, reached Cochin on 24 Dec^'mber 1500 A.D. This marks 
a turning point in the history of Cochin. 

The most notable events that took place between the decline of the Perumajs 
and the arrival of Cabral in 1500 A.D. in relation to the history of Perumpa^ppu 
were the grant of Iravi KSrttan by Vira Raghava Chakravarttikaj, the founding of 
the roykl residence at Cochin and the founding of the Puduvaippu era, VTra RSghava 
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Chakravarttika] who gave away the said grant, is believed to be the then ruler of 
Perumpadappu. Scholars are generally divided on fixing the date of the grant. Still 
it could well be supposed to have been issued in the 13th century. About the origin 
of the Puduvaippu era also there is considerable difference of opinion among scho* 
lars. It originated in 1341 A.D. 

Hie Rajahs of this line had the attribute GangSdhara thirukkdviUuOiikUrikkal. 
Tte Pajayani^ur Bha^vathi was their family divinity. The family is famous also 
as MS4athinkSr and the kingdom is called MadamaM in Sanskrit. Their city is known 
as Gdsripura in Sanskrit. 

Hie Zamoria of CaUcot 

The Zamorin of Calicut is famous usiaitabdhlivwra in ^nskrit, and Kunnalakkdn 
in Malayalam. He is also known as POnturakkdn and Btattiri, The royal family 
is known as the Nediyiruppu Svarupam. 

The original jurisdiction of the Zamorins was confined to the territory of iSrfil- 
nadu. He held a subordinate position under the PerumSjs. In the famous Jewish 
copper plate grant issued by Bhfiskara Ravi Varman, the Peruml| of MahSdaya- 
puram, dated his 38th regnal year ManavSpala MSnavfya, the ruler of Stainfidu 
figures as a witness. During the Chfila occupation of KSraja under RajSndra, RSja- 
dhiraja and VTra Rfijdndra, the rulers of £jc3lnSdu fought for the ChSra sovereign 
against the Ch5}as. A connected history of the Zamorins does not emerge from the 
sources available in respect of the early centuries. One of the most important deve* 
lopments in the history of the country after the overthrow of the Ch5{as, was the 
foundation of the fijcalpad's royalty at Cahcut. and the development of the place as 
a major mercantile town. From that time onwards, the 2^morins of Calicut em- 
barked on an ambitious programme of,territorial and political expansion. Their 
first achievement was the capture of PolanSd after a prolonged military operation 
lasting for over 48 years. 

In the 12th century the Zamorin waged war against the Kbtathiii who was his 
neighbour in the north. He despatched the PolanSd 10,000 and Nediyiruppu 30,000 
to invade KolathunSdu. The Kblathiri was unable to offer effective resistance and 
sued for peace. The territories lying between Pantalayani and KSrappuJta were 
ceded to the Zamorin who was also made the hfelkoyma of the Talipparamba 
temple. By that time the princelets at Chihyam, Parappanfid, KurumbranSd etc. 
accepted the Zamorin's suzerainty. 

In the middle of the 14th century the Zamorin waged a series of battiks against 
the Va|tS|$iri or Va||uvakk9natiri who presided over the ageold mUniUnkam festival 
at Tirunavaya. Though he met with some preliminary reverses, by strenut us efforts 
and intelligent moves, he was able to throw out the spirited soldiers of the Ve||3f|iri 
from Tirunavaya. The gallant Ve{|fit|iri dnd bis warlike Nfiyars did not yield bat 
continued their fight for recovering tte status of BaksHUpwrusha in the nmndiAkam 
for many more centuries in different ways. Still the Zamorin successfulmcaptured 
much of the territories of the Ve]|Sttiri. Another astoniidung feat of thelZamorin 
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was the defeat of the Perutnpadappu ruler and the annexation of vast tracts of land 
of his possession. 

The 2!amorin extended patronage to scholars and poets. The court at Calicut 
was resplendent with eminent men, well versed in the different subjects of Hindu 
learning. Both Sanskrit and Malayalam received great encouragement. Payyur 
Bhattatiris, Damodara of Klkkasseri, NarSyana of Chennas (author of the Taptra- 
samuchchaya), Uddanda Sastrikal of ChSjadSsa Punam Nemlmdiri etc. were some 
who adorned the Zamorins court. 

In 1498 A, D. Yasco-da-Gama landed at Kappad, located a few miles north of 
Calicut. The Zamorin gave him audience in a Durbar. After a short stay, Gama 
returned to Portugal. In 1500 A.D. another Portugese expedition under Cabral was 
launched in the Arabian sea. The rivalry between the Arab merchants of Calicut 
and the Portuguese assumed the dimensions of open conflict, and eventually led to 
the bombardment of Calicut by Cabral. The bombardment lasted a few days. 

In 1507 the combined forces of the Zamorin and the Kolattiri made an unsuc* 
cessful attempt to drive out the Portuguese from Cannanore. In 1509A.D. Alfonzo 
De Albuquerque attacked the Zamorin's palace at Calicut but he was defeated, and 
to retreat with heavy loss of men. It was followed by a period of violent crisis 
with the aliens for securing trade interests and political status. 

The Smaller Kingdoms 

In the post-Peruma{ period Kerala was divided into a large number of kingdoms, 
smaller and larger, not only in territorial extent but also in the degree of political 
importance. In the extreme south the powerful kingdom of VSnad, with quite a 
large number of collateral branches, flourished in pomp and strength. The central 
part comprised the kingdom of Perumpadappu which claimed lineal succession from 
the ancient Chdras. The kingdom of the Zamcnns of Calicut and the country of the 
Mushakas which in later times gave rise to the <')lathiris, flourished in great splen- 
dour. Save for these major kingdoms, the entire territory called by the name ‘Malai- 
nadu' was divided into a multitude of minor principalities like Odanad, DevanS- 
rayana kingdom, Pandalam and VenpolinSd. 
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From the dawn of history the Chera, Ch5|a and I^^dya monarchies were the 
chief political powers in South India, and these are mentioned in the inscriptions 
of A^ka as independent neighbours of the Mauryan empire along with the ^tiya- 
putas who have been identified recently with the Adigaimans of ancient Tamil lite- 
rature. Earlier still, the PSsdya kingdom is mentioned by Megasthenes who recounts 
how the Indian Herakles established his daughter Pandaia as the queen of the south- 
ern kingdom, particularly the land where pearls were obtained from the neighbour- 
ing sea. Megasthenes would identify the Indian Herakles with Krishna worshipped 
in MathurS in the ^urasSna country, but the Pandyan capital was also a Mathura 
(Madurai) of the south and Tamil sources contain legends which bring Megasthenes' 
story into close relation with l^iva’s (Herakles) sports at Madurai. Tradition confers 
the name ChSjja country on the area bounded on the north and south by two small 
streams of the same name Ve{]Sr (white river), the northern Ve){2r entering the sea 
near Porto Novo and the southern passing through the erstwhile PudukkSttai State 
(now part of the Tlruchchirapalli District), to the west it extended up to K5ttaik- 
karai (the fortified bank), the traces of the strong embankment of which can still 
be seen in the Kulittalai Taluk of the Tirucbchirapalli District. The territory to the 
south of the ChSja kingdom upto KanySkumari (Cape Comorin) was the Pandya 
country, while the areas to the west and north of Ch5]a-mandalam (which gams the 
form ^romandel later) were known as Kongu and Ton^inadu respectiuely. On 
the west coast, Koltam (Quilon) and all land south of it formed part of the Pandya 
country, the original ChSra country comprising North Travancore, Cochin and 
South Malabar. ChSra rule was extended by early conquests into the interior upto 
the KoUimalai in Salem District on the traditional borders of the Ch5|a kingdom 
so that a very large part of Kongu fell under its sway. 

Ujcaiydr, now a suburb of Tiruchchir3pa|(i town on the south bank of the Kaveri 
was the Ch5|a capital, and K3v£ripatfaMm (also called PuhSr) at the mouth of that 
river, its chief port. The tiger was the Ch5)a emblem, and the Ar, their garland. 
The Pa^dyas had their capital at Madurai on the Vaigai river, and their emblem 
was a double carp and their garland Margosa; Kojckai and l$31iyur were their chief 
ports on the east, while Nelcunda (Nira^am) and Balita (Vilinam) served them on 
the west. The site of Vanji, the ChSra capital, has been much debated bf modern 
scholars, some locating it near Musiri (j^ranganore, the Muziris of the GreeM sources) 
near the mouth of the Periy3r, higher up the stream, while others identic it with 
the inland city Karur on the Amaravati river in Tirucbchirapalli Distnet; ne inland 
location gains support from Ptolemy and ah early Bi^mi inscription of the third 
century A.D. mentioning Karu-ur, and a much later Tamil inscription whifh speaks 
of Karuvur alias Vanji-mSnagaram. The ChSras had the ahkuia (elepl^nt-^d) 
and bow and arrow for their emblem and palm-leaves for their garland, hai&iri was 
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their chief port, but there were many others like Tondi (Kadalundi), Marandai 
(unidentified), Naravu (hfaura and Nitrias of the Greek writers) farther north, and 
Porkad (Bakara) in the south. It is doubtful if the Pallavas who ruled from Klnchl 
from about the fourth century A.D. or a little earlier were the descendants of the 
Ton^imans who were ruling from the same capital earlier as contemporaries of 
the Chdjas, Karikfila for instance. Tondai is the name of a creeper, and Pallava 
means ‘sprout’, and there are legends of different dates and provenance accounting 
for the names Tondaiman and Pallava. The earliest seaports of Tondaimaodalam 
we hear of are S5pattinam (Sopatma of the Greeks, identified with Markanam) 
and Poduke (Greek for PuduchchSri, Pondicherry). 

/ 

Sahgam Age 

The first tangible account of these kingdoms, their rulers, polity and culture, 
and their trade is found in the earliest stratum of Tamil literature accessible to us, 
the ^angam literature as it is called, and in the writings of European writers of the 
first and second centuries of the Christian era, particularly Pliny the Elder, the 
anonymous author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, both of the late first century 
A D. and Ptolemy, the second century Geographer of Alexandria. An academy 
(l^angam) of scholars and poets said to have been maintained at Madurai by the 
Pandya kings standardized literary usage, and for this reason the Tamil literature 
of this epoch has been designated ^aiigam literature. All that has survived of this 
literature comprises about 30,000 lines of poetry included in eight schematic antho- 
logies (Ettuttogai, eight collections) and another called ‘Ten Idyls* (^Pattuppattu). 
The twin epics, SilappadikSram and Manimekalai used to be included among ^angam 
works; but now they are seen to differ very much froml^angam literature in vocabu- 
lary, structure and the society they reflect, and are regarded therefore as belonging 
to a much later age. On the other hand the TolkSppiyam, the earliest and most 
comprehensive Tamil grammar accessible to vs, is much nearer the l^angam 
period. 

Legend, first recorded about the ninth ceutury A.D. in the conunentary to the 
Iraiyardir Ahapporul, a short grammatical treatise ascribed (by its very name) to 
the authorship of god i^iva, mentions three Tamil Sangams which lasted, at long 
intervals, all together for nearly ten thousand years and counted among their mem- 
bers 8,598 poets including some divinities, monarchs and sages; some modern writers 
accept this legend wholesale and allow patriotism to cloud criticism. We may accept 
the reality of one l^angam, the so-called third ^angam of the legend, for its existence 
is attested by epigraphy (iinnamanur plates of the tenth century A.D.) and the 
existence of a b^y of literature b> 'vring clear traces of its early origin. A DrSvi^ 
l^angam of the Jains is known to have been founded at Madurai by Vajjanandi 
about 470 A. D. but we do not know if the Jains furnished a model to the Tamil 
poets or imitated their example. 

To determine the duration of the period of this l^angam, we must study the syn- 
chronisms traceable in the poems. They mention a number of kings and chieftiuns, 
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and in most cases the poems carry colophons giving the names of the poets who 
composed them and the occasions when they were composed. These colophons 
must have been added by the editors of the schematic anthologies in which we find 
them grouped, and may be taken to embody on the whole a correct and authentic 
tradition. A careful study of these data suggests something like five or six conti- 
nuous generations, say a period of a century and a half or two at the most. We have 
genealogies only for the Ch(lras: in other instances, we have only unrelated names, 
and this renders a regular political history of the period impossible. There were, 
besides the three ‘crowned kings', seven liberal patrons of the poets VtUlafs called 
PSri, Ay, Elini, Na]]i, Malaiyan, Pdhan and 6ri. 

The ^ilai^dikaram bases its story on a synchronism between the reigns of the 
ChSra king l^engut^uvan and OajabiUiu I of Ceylon in the latter half of the second 
century A.D. Though the epic is obviously a much later work, there seems to be no 
reason to doubt the correctness of the synchronism suggested by it. At any rate, 
it fits in with striking coincidence between the data on maritime trade gathered from 
the Sangam poems and the numerous finds of Roman coins in gold and silver of the 
early Roman empire in different sites in South India. There is also the discovery 
in recent years of a Roman ‘factory' at Arikamfdu near Pondicherry; the date of the 
‘factory’ is precisely determined by Roman pottery from a well known manufacturer 
of the first century A.D. It may be noted in passing that the name ArikamSdu is a 
corruption of AruhanmCdu, the mound of the Arhat (Jina) as may be seen from a 
large image of MahSvlra enshrined there. 

The monarchs of the three kingdoms were believed, at least in later ages, to be 
of immemorial antiquity, and the l^arigam poems bear clear witness to the eagerness 
with which all of them sought to connect themselves with the occurrences in the 
Great War (Mal^bhirata) between tho Kauravas and the Pa^avas. The first 
ChSra monarch we hear of, UdiyanjSral, is said to have fed sumptuously both the 
armies at KurukshCtra; this means perhaps that an ancestor of his did so rather 
than that lie was a contemporary of the Great War — common poetic convention 
sanctions the practice of attributing to any king all the achievements of his ancestors. 
UdiyafijCral’s real date seems to have been in the early second century A.D. (c. 130). 
His son NedunjCral Adan won a naval victory and took captive several Yavana 
(Greco-Roman) traders whom he released after collecting a heavy ransom. Gene- 
rally the Yavana traders were welcomed on the coast, and the particular reasons 
for this conflict are not clear. Adan won other victories and attained the rank of an 
adhirSja (super-king); he had also the title Imayavaramban, one who had the Hima- 
laya for boundary, and was said to have carved his emblem of the bow ontthe brow 
of the snow-clad mountain, an obvious poetic exaggeration like someothefs in these 
poems. He fought his last war with his Cb5|a contemporary in whichlboth the 
monarchs perished and their queens performed Sail, burning themselves oi^the pyres 
of their husbands. 

Adan had two sons, both being valiant soldiers. The more celebrated 4f the two 
was Se^l^uvan, the righteous Kufluva, celebrated by Para^ar, one of |the most 
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famous and longest lived poets of the l^angam period. Paranar mentions only a 
victorious campaign against the chieftain of Mohur besides some naval victory 
which perhaps earned him the title kadalpirakkottiya, one who drove back the sea. 
But the epilogue to Paranar’s decade in the Ten Tens (Padityupattu) gives other 
data, some of a semi-legendary nature; the king is said to have intervened here in 
a ChBIa war of succession and secured the throne to one prince at the cost of the 
lives of nine others; he is also said to have led an expedition to North India and 
defeated its kings in battle in an attempt to obtain a stone boulder suited to carve 
the image of pattini (Kanruigi), the divine chaste wife who was enshrined sub- 
sequently in the Chdra country. Whether this epilogue was elaborated in the epic 
Silappadikaram or condensed from it cannot be determined. Hints of the Kannagi- 
KSvalan saga occur in some early poems and ^enguttuvan might have taken the lead 
in organizing the Pattini cult or at any rate he was believed to have done so. 

All together five monarchs of the ChSra line belonging to three generations are 
mentioned, besides a collateral line of three kings starting with Anduvan who ruled 
a part of the kingdom contemporaneously with the other branch. The ChCra king- 
dom was perhaps looked upon as a family estate, the Kula-sangha of Kautilya who 
CDnSiUi.r<*d it an efficient form of state-organization. A similar clan rule may have 
prevailed among the contemporary Chojas and I^^yas as well. The best known 
among the kings of the collateral line was PcrunjSral Irumpoxai (c. 190A.D.) whose 
victory over the Adigaiman of Tagadur, generally identified with modern Dharma- 
puri in Dharmapuri District, formed the subject of a later war poem TagadUr Ydttirai 
which has survived only in citations in other works. One of the latest ChSra princes 
of this age was ‘l^ey of the Elephant eye’ (Yanaikkatchdy) (c. 210 A.D.) who was 
taken prisoner in battle by his Pandyan contemporary, a Nedunjejiyan who was 
distinguished as the victor of TalaiySlanganam (battle), but Sey regained his free- 
dom in time to forestall his deposition at horn** by his enemies. 

Among the Ch5|as Karikala (c. 200 A.D.) ands out pre-eminent. His father 
was IjanjCt-chenni ‘of many beautiful chariots’ (of war), a brave king and hard fighter. 
Karil^la means ‘the man with the charred leg’, a reference to a fire accident which 
befell the prince early in life. In later times the name was taken to be a Sanskrit 
expression meaning ‘death to Kali’ or ‘death to (enemy) elephants’. As a boy Kari- 
kfila was deposed and imprisoned by his enemies, and his plucky escape and recap- 
ture of the throne are vividly described by the contemporary author of Pattinap- 
palai, a long poem on the ChSIa emporium KavSripattmam in the Pattuppattu (Ten 
Idyls). One of Karikala’s early achievements was the victory in a great battle at 
Venni, modern Koil Venni — 15 miles to the cast of Tafijavur. In this battle, eleven 
rulere, VeU'r and kings lost their ir drums in the field; the PSfldya and theChCra 
lost their glory, and the latter suffered the worst disgrace that could befall a warrior — 
a wound on his back— and from a consequent sense of shame, sat facing north, 
sword in hand and starved himself to death. Venni was thus a turning point in 
KarilSIa's career and gained him the hegemony of the Tamil land. In another vic- 
tory at VShaipparandalai, ‘the field of Vahai trees’, KarikSla deprived nine enemy 
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chieftains of their state umbrellas. He is said to have stopped the migration of 
people from bis country by offering them inducements to stay, promoted the reclama* 
tion and settlement of forest land and improved agriculture by multiplying irrigation 
tanks. The king was a follower of the Vedic religion, performed sacrifices, and lived 
well, enjoying life to the full. In later times many colourful legends gathered round 
him and he was claimed as the ancestor of many ruling families in the Telugu country. 
After Karikala, the Ch5{a kingdom fell into the hands of lesser princes and civil 
wars became more or less chronic and invited foreign interventions. 

Among the PS^yas the most celebrated was Ncdunjeliyan (c. 210 A.D.), the 
victor of TalaiyilaftgSnam as already noted. Among his ancestors mentioned in 
the MadvaikkaHJif a long poem by Mingu^ Marudan, two deserve notice here. 
One was Mudukudumi Peruvaludi also mentioned in the Vfilvikudi copper>plate 
grant of the ninth century A.D. ; a stern conqueror who treated the conquered people 
with much harshness, he performed many Vedic sacrifices and became known as 
*p<ilS3laV, of many sacrificial halls. The other was Neduft^jiyan, distinguished as 
victor against the Aryan forces (Xriyappadai-kadanda), the tragedy of Ko^lan’s 
death at Madurai and the king’s sudden death of a broken heart when his terrible 
error was brought home to him by Kannagi from the theme of the SilappadikSram. 
A short poem ascnbed to this king puts learning above birth and caste. 

Nedunjejiyan of TalaiySlaiiganam was a boy at his accession and proved him- 
self more than equal to a hostile combination of his two neighbouring monarchs and 
five minor chieftains. There has come down to us a simple poem of great force and 
beauty in which the youthful monarch swears an oath of heroism and victory in the 
ensuing fight. His enemies hoped for easy victory against the tender youth and 
advanced to the heart of his kingdom in search of a large booty but the prince pursu- 
ed the invaders across the frontier into the Ch5|a country and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on them at Talaiyalan^nam, some eight miles north-east of Tiruvfilur in the 
Tanjavur District, and as we have already seen, took captive the ChSra king ^y of 
the Elepham-eye. The poet Marudan of MSngudi refers to the battle, and also calls 
his patron lord of Ko^kai and the war lord of the Southern Paradavar, thereby 

hinting that the people of the pearl-fishery coast formed an important section of his 
army. 


Famous among the Vejir chieftains of the time were— Ay and Pari, both cele- 
brated 1^ several p<«t8 in a number of poems. The V^ls claimed to have issued from 
the Mcri^al fire-pit of a northern sage and cherished other legends of their con- 
nection wth Vishftu and Agastya. One of their ancestors is said to have shht down a 
tiger which was about to attack a sage in the midst of his penance— a t^nd also 
adopted by the Hoysajas of Mysore in later times. Ay’s country lay rot nd about 
the Podiya hill, the southernmost secUon of the Western Ghats, and Ptol my men- 
UoM as *Aioi’, and includes mount BHtigo and Cape Comorin in thd territory 
under his rule. Ay was a dynastic name borne by aU the kings of the line A a prefix 
to their per^nai names. Ay Apdiran— Andiran seems to be a Sanskrit wori^meantog 
bero-tt said to havetpiesentcd dephants to the poets he patronized aid seems 
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to have been a man of peace as the poems contain only one reference to his success 
in war when he pursued the Kongar to the western sea. PSri, the lifelong friend of 
the Brahmin poet Kapilan, ruled the part of the P3^ya country round the hillock 
called Kodungunram or Piranmalai, which is said to have included three hundred 
villages round the fortified hill in the centre. Kaptlan who has left many charming 
poems on the country and its ruler, stood by him when he was besieged by the *(hree 
crowned kings’ banded together, and the poet’s advice enabled Pari to oiler pro- 
longed resistance to his foes. And when the inevitable end came and P3ri was killed, 
apparently by a stratagem, Kapilan took charge of his two unmarried daughters 
and tried without success to get them suitably married. Tradition avers that Kapilan 
starved himself to death in the end, and a late inscription records that he married 
off Pan’s daughter, only one not two, to the Malaiyaman of Mujiur before he entered 
the fire to attain heaven. But the veracity of either account may be doubted in view 
of the existence of a decade in the “Ten Tens’’ from this poet in praise of the Chdra 
king ^elvakkadungo Vali Adan, whose patronage Kapilan may have sought after 
Pari’s. The Adigaiman (dynastic name) known as Neduman Anji was the chieftain 
of Tagadiir, the patron of the celebrated poetess Auvaiy3r, and the opponent of the 
Chfra Perunjdral Irumpojcai as already noted. According to Auvaiyar, AdigaimSn 
was born of a family which honoured the gods by and sacrifices, introduced 
the sweet sugarcane from heaven into the world, and ruled with ability for a long 
time. Adigairain lost his fight against ChSra despite the aid he got from the Pandya 
and Ch5{a ; he acknowledged ChSra suzerainty, and lost his life in war fighting for 
his suzerain. AuvaiySr laments hii> death but does not mention the occasion for it, 
or the vassalage to the Chdra. She also bewails the days that remained to her after 
Adigaiman had earned his title to a hero-stone i.e. by dying in battle. 

Evidently more important than the Ve|Tr chieftains was the line of theTiraiyans, 
‘the gift of the waves of the sea to the earth', who claimed descent from Vishnu. 
They were also known as Tondaimans and their country Ton^iman^lam, and leg- 
end mentions a liaison between a Chdia prince and a Naga maiden leading to the 
birth of a boy who was floated on the waves of the sea with a tondai twig tied to his 
neck as a mark of identity. Tiraiyar Tondaimans seem to have ruled an extensive 
territory which included V€ngadam (Tirupati hill) in the west and extended to the 
sea on the east. Tondaiman ijandiraiyan was a contemporary of Karikala Ch5)a, 
both being celebrated by poet Ruttiranganmnar (Rudraksha) in poems included 
in the ’Ten Idyls’. There is no hint anywhere of his being related to KarikSla or of 
his political subordination to the Ch5{a power. l|andiraiyan was himself a poet 
and in one of his songs he stresses the importance of the personal character of the 
monarch in the promotion of geod rule. How the Pallavas of later history were 
related to the Tiraiyar is a moot question. 

A certain NalliyakkSdan, a chieftain who ruled over the territory including 
Oidangil (near Tindivanam), Eyijcpattinam (Maxkanam), and Aimir and Vetur, 
seems to mark the close of the j^angam epoch about 300 A.D. or a little later, as in 
his day charity had dried up in the three Tamil capitals and all ancient patrons of 
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teaming and the arts were no more-^bviously an exaggerated statement made by 
the poet NattattanSc in the poem on NaliiyakkS^n, bearing the name SirupSffSt' 
tuppadai. 


bterlade after the Sahgam 

After the close of the l^angam age, there follows a blank in the political history 
of the Tamil kingdom. Only the Pallavas are known, after the fall of the SSta^anas 
of the Deccan, to have built up a fairly extensive empire south of the Krishna and 
Tungabhadra rivers extending from sea to sea with KSnchTpuram as their capital. 
And we see clearly that the 'Sanskritization* of Tamil civilization had proceeded 
much farther than before. The earliest inscriptions of the Pallavas on stone and 
copper come from outside the Tamil country and are in the Prakrit language and 
belong to the late third and early fourth centuries A.D. Pallava is a Sanskrit word 
meaning ‘sprout’, and a new legend comes up that the founder of the line, the son of 
a MahSbhSrata hero and a celestial nymph, was cradled at his birth in a litter of 
sprouts. The Pallavas had the bull for their crest. 

In the middle of the fourth century Vislvnugbpa of KInchl met the Gupta em- 
peror Samudragupta in battle, and was probably assisted by his feudatory Ugrasdna 
of Palakka. After Samudragupta’s invasion, the Pallavas lost their western terri- 
tories to the Kadambas and the Gangas whose history does not come within the scope 
of the present account. A number of Sanskrit copper-plates give the names and 
mutual relations of rulers who ruled the diminished kingdom for about two centu- 
ries after 3S0 A.D.; these charters, mostly votive in character, show the monarchs 
to have been Hindu in their faith and give some details of their administrative system, 
but make no reference to any events of political history. 

Further south in the Tamil country 'proper, we have historically speaking a 
barren period after the ^angam, the curtain rising again only towards the latter 
part of the sixth century A.D. Then we hear that a rather mysterious and ubiquitous 
enemy of civilization, the evil rulers called Kalabhras, had upset the established 
political order which was restored only by the more or less simultaneous emergence 
of the Pa^yas and the Pallavas of the Simhavishnu line in the Tamil land, and of 
the Chllukyas of BSdami across the Tungabhadra in western Deccan. Of the Kaja- 
bhras we have little definite knowledge. The Ve)vikudi grant of the Pfiindyas (ninth 
century) denounces them as evil kings, kali-araiar, whose invincible arms uprooted 
many adhirSJas and upset the sodal order confiscating all charitable dtvad&nas 
and hrahnuidiyas—^% to gods and Brahmins. Buddhadatta, a Buddhist prriter of 
this period in the Kaveri region, states that he enjoyed the patronage oC Accuta 
Vikkanta of the Kalabba kula; late literary tradition in Tamil states that tiiis niter 
kept in confinement the three ‘crowned kings* of the Tamil country, and 8oi|e songs 
about him which make him lord of the Nandi bills are quoted by Amitaskgara, a 
Jain Tamil grammarian of the tenth century. Probably Accuta was himself a Buddhist 
ruling over an extensive kingdom, and the political revolution attributed to tfte ICa)a- 
bhras was due to religious antagonism. The ^iva hagiologist of the late’' twelfth 
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century, l^ek]d|3r, mentions Kuxxuvan, a Ka}abhrarulerofKa|andaiin Ton^tnad — 
one of the nSyanars (Saiva saints). There are also references to the Ka|avar and 
their chief Pulli whose territory included the Tlrupati hill. We may perhaps surmise 
that the Ka}avar'Ka|abhra8 were a widespread tribe whose large scale defection 
to the heretical faiths resulted in a political and social upset lasting over some gene- 
rations. Whatever it was, the Cho]as disappear completely in this debacle and do 
not make a significant reappearance till the ninth century; but a branch of them can 
be traced in the Telugu ChSjas of the RayalasTma, mentioned by Hiuen Tsang in 
the seventh century. The age of l^enganan, famous in legend and counted among 
the mythical ancestors of the imperial ChSlas, is a moot question. 

The dark period marked by the ascendancy of Buddhism, and perhaps also of 
Jainism, witnessed apparently much literary activity in Tamil. Most of the works 
grouped under the head ‘The eighteen minor works’ (padinen-kilkkanakku) were 
written during this period if not also the Tolkappiyam, and other works; the Silap~ 
padikaram and Manimekalai may be later still and fall in the next petiod. Many 
of the authors were votaries of the heretical sects, quite a contrast to the precious 
little we hear of these sects in the l^angam literature. This was the background to the 
Hiiic'" religious revival of the succeeding epoch. 

Pinfya-Pallava Period 

The overthrow of Kajabbra rule in the latter half of the sixth century was the 
first step in the revival of Pandya and Pallava power, and for the succeeding two 
centuries and a half, these two dynasties divided the entire country between them and 
ruled from their respective capitals of Madurai and KanchTpuram. They engaged 
in more or less constant wars, and the boundary between their kingdoms shifted 
north and south of the Kaveri according to the exigencies of war. The Pallavas had 
to fight on two fronts, for besides the Pandyas ><■ the south, they had enemies on the 
other side of the Tungabhadra to contend with at first the Chalukyas of Bad3mi 
(5S0-7S0) and later the R3shtrakutas of Manyakhdta (MafkhCd). The enemies of 
the Pallavas were the natural allies of the Pandyas while the rulers of Ceylon as the 
neighbours of the Pindyas were more inclined to be on the side of the Pallavas. 

Of the first three kings of the Pandya revival we know little besides their names 
and titles viz. P3ndyadhir3ja Kadungon (S90-620), M3xavarman Avaniiu|3mani 
(620-64S), and l^eliyan V3navan ^dndan or Jayautavarman (645-670). The adhiraja 
title of the first king shows that some subordinate rulers acknowledged him as over- 
lord, and l^dndan must have gained suocessc' against the Chdras before he assumed 
their title Vdnavan. 

We are, however, better int, med about the contemjjorary Pallava rulers. 
Simhavishnu (S60-S80), the real founder of the line, ruled over the entire country 
between the Krishna and the Kaveri and assumed the title Avanisimha (lion of the 
earth). He was worshipper of Vishnu. His son Mahdndravarman I (S80-630) was 
a versatile genius who must be counted among the most interesting figures of his- 
tory. He was soldier, poet, musician, architect and religious reformer. He saved 
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his capital from the invasion of the Cmiukya Putakelin 11 of BadSmi by Ms victory 
at Pujlalur though he could not recover the northern provinces occupied by the 
invading enemy. He is believed to have been a Jaina at first who changed over to 
^vism under the influence of the l^aiva saint Appar alias TirunSvukkarasu, himself 
a convert from Jainism, and a very persuasive propagandist of the new bhaktt cult. 
MahSndravarman deprecated extreme and corrupt religious practices, and turned the 
laugh against the K3p3likas and Buddhist bhiksfm in his pleasant farce MattavilSsa 
which is remarkably free from the intensity of sectarian feeling that was growing 
around Urn. He gloried in many curious titles, Vkhitraehitta and Giatabhara being 
among them. His achievements in architecture and music have immortalised him. 
In his time the Pallava country must have had close cultural and trade relations 
with the Hindu colonies in the East and the title MahUndravamim was assumed 
by the contemporary king of Kambuja, Chitrasdna, who too installed a temple of 
^iva on a mountain fort as the Pallava monarch did in TiruchchirSpa||i. 

Under his son Narasiihhavarman I Mahamalla (630*68 A.D.) the ChSlukya 
renewed his attack on the Pallavas and their capital was threatened a second time. 
In a series of hard fought engagements including one at Mantmangala, 20 mites 
west of Kanchl, Pulakdsin’s attempt was foiled, and Narasiihhavarman invaded in 
turn the Chalukya country and occupied its capital Badami after a siege of its strong 
fortress in the defence of which Pulakdsin lost his life (642 A.D.). In this war 
Narasiihhavarman was assisted by the refugee Sinhalese prince Minavarma on 
whose behalf he led two naval expeditions against Ceylon. Though Manavarma 
gained the throne of Ceylon on the second occasion, he was once more driven into 
exile and sought refuge in the Pallava court perhaps after the death of Narasiihha- 
varman. 

The Chinese Buddhistmonk Hiuen Tsang travelled in South India in 641-42 A.D. 
and found Jainism still flourishing. Narasiihhavarman developed the port called 
MSmailapuram (vulgo Mahabalipuram) after his title and embellished it with sculp- 
tures, monoliths, and scooped-in ternffles. This great monarch was followed on the 
throne by his son Mahdndravarman II who had a short reign of two years and was 
succeeded by his son Paramdmravarman 1 (670-700), hfeanwhile, the ChSlukyas 
recover!^ their unity and strength under VikramSditya I, the ablest of the sons of 
PulakCsin II, and renewed the Pallava war. They contracted an alliance with the 
Pandya ruler of the south, ArikCsari Parahkusa Majcavarman 1(670-710), son and 
successor of Sdndan, and a great fighter who strove for the extension of tile I^ridya 
kingdom at the cost of the Pallava. The Gangas of Mysore were the stj^rdinate 
allies of VikramSditya I who inflicted defeat and death on MahCndravamlBn II and 
advanced against Klnchl early in the feign of Pararoesvaravamtan. A n attempt 
to st^ thejnroad failed, and in the battle of Vilande, Bhuvikrama, the Oanga ally 
o VikramSditya, took from the Pallava king a valued necklace containin { the gem 
Ugrodeya. At the same time the PSndya advanced from the south, and Par m^vara, 

^*1? first, met with defeat in the battles bf NelvCK 

and Sankaramaogat iii the southern inarches of his kingdom. VikramSditva pursued 
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him there and encamped on the banks of the Kaveri at Uj[aiyur. Undaunted by 
defeats, ParamS^vara effected a diversion by sending an army into the heart of the 
ChSlukya kingdom to threaten the safety of BSdami itself, and ended the war by 
gaining a resounding victory against Vikramaditya in the battle of Peruva|anallur 
in the Tiruchchirapalli District. 

P3ndya ArikSsari who won successes against the Paravas of the pearl fi^ry 
coast and the people of South Travancore, was most probably the Kun (hump- 
back) Pandya of ^aiva tradition who was reclaimed for l^aivism from Jainism ^ 
saint Tirujnanasambandar. ArikSsari’s son was Kochcha^iyan Raiiadhlra (c. 
710-730) who justified his title (Heroic in war) by carrying Iris arms as far as 
Mangalore and extending the Pandya power into the Kongu country besides subjugat- 
ing the Ays of the Podiya hill nearer home. RanadhTra’s son Maravarman myasiihha 

I (730-65) was a worthy successor of his father and continued his policy of expansion 
by wars in Kongu and against the Pallavas. 

In the Pallava country Paramdsvaravarman I was succeeded by his peaceful 
son Narasimhavarman 11 Rajasiihha (700-28) and there was a comparative lull in 
the conflict with the Chalukyas. The reign was prosperous and as the king was an 
ardent l^aivite, he spent his energy and resources in the erection of many fine temples 
Literature flourished and the poet Dandin is said to have spent many years in 
RRiasiihha’s court. Maritime trade grew and embassies were sent to China. 
RSjasiihha was followed by his surviving son ParamSsvaravarman II (728-31), the 
other son MahSndravarman III ha'^ng predeceased him. After ParamSsvaravarman 

II there was no one in the direct line to succeed him, and there were apparently 
disputes among rivals. The officials of the capital acting along with the ^latika 
(college) of learned Brahmins and the people chose as king a prince from a 
collateral line, another Paramesvaravarman better known as Nandivannan 
Pallavamalla who apparently had to fight his way into the capital. There was 
also another pretender to the throne Chitramay.' who had the support of a party 
in the city and also of the Pandyan king. In the war that ensued Nandivarman 
suffered several defeats from Pandya Rajasiihha and shut himself in the fortress 
of Nandipura, near Kumbakonam. The able Pallava general Udayachandra raised 
the siege of Nandipura after inflicting defeats on the enemy and putting Chitramaya 
to the sword. He also punished the NishSda chief PrithivTvyaghra who ventured 
to capture the horse let loose by Nandivarman for his asvamSdha (horse-sacrifice) 
and suffered for it by losing the territory he held of the Eastern Chalukya ruler 
Vishnuvardhana III. 

About 740 the Chalukya ruler Vikramaditya II renewed the war against the 
Pallavas with the help of his Ga. ' ''a feudatory Srfpurusha, Nandivarman was de- 
feated and his capital occupied by the Chalukya ruler who, however, conducted 
himself with great restraint, his sole aim being to wipe out the disgrace that had 
fallen on his family by the occupation of BSdfimi by Narasiihhavarman I. Like 
him Vtkramiditya had an inscription attesting his occupation of the enemy capital 
engraved on a pillar in the Kailisanfitha temple and then withdrew into his own 
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country. Some time later, there was another raid on Pallava territory by Klrtivarman 
II, son of Vikramaditya II, and the ChSlukya prince gained much booty in elephants, 
gold and jewellery. 

The ^^i^ya RSJasiihha I extended his power into the Ko^u country across 
the Kaveri; this brought him into conflict with l^rTpurusha and Klrttivarman 11; 
both sustained a defeat in the battle of Venbai and made peace with the Pfl^ya, 
offering the hand of a Ganga princess to the son of I^jasiihha. 

The weak ChSlukya ruler bad a mighty vassal in the RSshtrakufa Dantidurga 
who as a part of his preparation for a final stroke against his suzerain, invaded the 
Pallava territory and after a demonstration of force in front of KSnchl, made an 
alliance with Nandivarman II giving him his daughter RSvS in marriage (c. 7S0). 

Some years later (c. 770) Nandivarman defeated l^rTpurusha in a second battle 
at Vijande and recovered the royal necklace of the Pallavas containing the gem 
Ugrodaya, besides taking away some of the Ganga territory and handing it over 
to the BSna feudatory of the Pallavas. There was conflict also between Nandivarman 

II and Jatila Parantaka alias Varaguna I (765*815), son and successor of Pa^ya 
RSjasiihha I. Varaguna was a great soldier and got the best of the war against the 
Pallava and his allies from Kongu, Kerala and Tagadur. He also stormed the fortified 
post of Vilinan (10 miles south of Trivandrum) and subjugated south Travancore 
aitd Ay’s mountain country. The PSndyan expansion continued under Varaguna’s 
son and successor Sri Maj;a ^rTvallabha (815*62) who invaded Ceylon in the reign 
of S6na I (831*51) and sacked his capital after ravaging the northern part of the 
island. 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla continued to rule till about 795. He ha(W notable 
contemporary in the Vaishnava saint Tirumangai Alvar, and being himself a staunch 
Vaisbnava, he erected the Vaikunthaperitml] temple which carries sculptured scenes 
of Pallava history from its legendary beginnings to the reign of Nandivarman him* 
seif; several panels bear inscriptions explaining the story. Nandi was succeeded by 
his son Dantivarman (795-84Q. Pa^ya aggression under the intrepid Varagutia 
I and his son deprived the Pallavas of much territory in Tanjavur and Tiruchchira* 
palli Districts in the south, and their dynastic connection with the RashtrakuUs 
did not mitigate political hostility; and Dantivarman had to submit to G5vinda 

III in Kafich! itself. Dantivarman had great contemporaries in Sundaramurtti, 
ChCraman Perum3| and Sankara AchSrya. He was succeeded by hts able son Nandi* 
varman III (846*69). He formed alliances with the Gangas, Ch5}as, and even the 
Rashfrakutas and Sinhalese and created a confederacy to curtail the overgrown 
P3ndya power; early in his reign be defeated Sri Mijca ^rlvallabha in the decisive 
battle of Te) jlxu in Wandiwash Taluk of the North Arcot District. The sc^ of the 
battle shows the extent of the Pandya expansion and explains the successbf Nandi 
III in securing allies in his task. He followdd up the victory at Te}]3xu by roling back 
the Klndya forces and himself invading the P3(>dya country upto the Va|{ai river. 
But Sri M3xa recovered bis position sufficiently to defeat Nandivarmatu III near 
KumbhakSnam about«859. Nevertheless Nandi was an able ruler and libeial patron 
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of art and literature. He mainuined a fleet and an inscription of bis at Takua-pa 
on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula attests his rule over some territory there. 
His son by the R3sbtrakuU princess l^ankha, Nripatunga by name (8S9>99), avenged 
the last defeat of his father on the banks of the Ari^il river (a branch of the Kaveri), 
in which ^iT M3ra was defeated. About the same time Sdna II (8S1*8S) of Ceylon, 
the nephew and successor of Sdna I, led an expedition against the ^i^ya, ruler 
ostensibly in support of the claims of a Pandya prince to the throne. Madura was 
sacked and ^rl Mara died of the wounds he received while flghting. His son Vara* 
gu^varman 11, perhaps the same as the prince who invoked SSna’s aid, was en- 
throned by the Sinhalese commander in 862 with the approval of Nripatunga who 
thus became suzerain of the Pandyas for a time. 

Rise of Ch9|a Power 

The Cho{as emerged from their long obscurity about this time. Vijayalaya (abode 
of victory) acting as a Pallava feudatory took the city of Tanjavur from the Mut- 
taraya chiefs, allies of the Pandya, and made it his headquarters in the middle of the 
ninth century. In turn, Pandya Varaguna II marched north to curb the Pallava 
power, but was met by a formidable opposition led by Nripatuhga's son, the yuvaraja 
Aparajita, who had for support the Ch5{a Aditya 1. the son and successor of Vijaya- 
laya and the Ganga Prithivipati I. The decisive battle was fought at ^r! Purambiyan 
near Kumbhakdnam (883 A.D.). The invader suffered a crushing defeat though 
Prithivipati lost his life. The grateful Pallava added some new territory to Aditya’s 
heritage. Aditya, however, was no longer content to be subordinate and realized 
the weakness of his overlord ; he invaded Ton^imandalam and annexed the entire 
Pallava country after killing Aparajita in battle (908). The Ch5|a territory thence- 
forth bordered on that of the Rashtrakutas. Aditya then took the ICoflgu country 
from the Pandya Parantaka Vlranarayana (880-900) the younger brother and suc- 
cessor of Varaguna II, and extended his suze.-.-'nty over the Ganga country now 
ruled by Prithivipati II. (he grandson of Prithivipati 1. One of Aditya’s queens was 
a Rashtrakuta princess and his son Parantaka married the daughter of the Kerala 
ruler. He is credited with constructing ^iva temples all along the Kaveri. He died at 
Tondaimanad near Kajahasti and a temple was erected there over his remains by 
his son Parantaka who succeeded him in 907. 

The reign of Parantaka I (907-SS) was maiked by success and prosperity for the 
best part of it, but ended in disaster which led to confusion for the next thirty years 
till the accession of R^jaraja I, the real founder of the Cho|a empire. Early in his 
reign Parantaka invaded the Pandya country; its king Rajasiihha II (900-20 A.D.) 
was aided by Kassapa V of Ceyloi., but the combined forces were defeated at Ve{]ur, 
and Rajasiihha fled to Ceylon, and thence to Kerala. Soon after Parantaka had to 
face a l^shf raktifa invasion led by Krish^ 11 who espoused the cause of Kannara- 
d£va (a son of Aditya by the RSshtrakuta princess) who had been excluded flrom 
the throne by ParSntaka’s accession; the invader was aided by the Banas and Vai- 
dumbas, but ^hc loyal Ganga Prithivipati II stood by PaiSntaka and enabled him 
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to gain a decisive victory against the invaders at ValtSla. There followed a period 
of over twentyfive years of peaceful development during which rural autonomy 
developed and literature was patronized; Venkate MSdhava wrote his commentary 
on the J^gvida on tpe banks of the Kaveri. Trouble arose again in the northwest 
frontier after the death of Prithivfpati 11 some time about 940; the and Vaid* 
dumba refugees at his court induced RSshtrakufa Ktish^ta III and his brother-in* 
law (sister’s husband) Ganga Butuga II to invade the Ch5{a country; ParSntaka 
sustained a crushing defeat at TakkOlam near ArkOpam in 949 and his eldest son 
Riyiditya was killed in battle by a well-aimed arrow from Butuga. Krishna III 
occupied a good part of the Ch51a kingdom for some years and styled himself captor 
of Kachchi and Tanjai ; the Papdyas revolted. 

Effective recovery from the disaster began under RajarSja I (98S-I014), the 
great-grandson of Parantaka. RJIjaraja was the real founder of the Ch0(a empire, 
a great soldier and statesman who welded the entire Tamil country into a single 
lasting political unit and organized an efficient bureaucratic administrative system. 
He revived the naval tradition of the Pallava Nandivarman III and conquered the 
northern part of Ceylon and the Maldives after destroying the Chdra navy and 
making himself master of Viliuam on the west coast. He established his sway over 
the bulk of the modern Mysore country and made the Chd|a empire the neighbour 
and rival of the newly established power of the ChSlukyas of KalySoa under Taila 
II (973-997). Tula's son and successor SatyS^raya became RajarSja’s chief enemy 
especially after the latter had established his proteges, the brothers Saktivarman and 
Vimaladitya, as rulers in succession of the Eastern Chalukya kingdom of Vengi 
in the eastern half of the Deccan (1000 A.D.). Satyasraya invaded VCngi and Raja- 
raja retaliated by sending his son RSjSndra on a devastating raid into the Chalukya 
country in the west and threw back the Chalukya forces from VSngi also. Rajarija 
gained vast booty from his wars which be used in building and endowing the cele- 
brated temple RJljarSjS^vara in his capital Tanjavur. R2j6ndra was installed as 
yuvari^ 1012, and friendly relations were cultivated with the maritime empire 
of l^rt Vijaya whose l^ailCndra ruler was permitted to build at Negapatam, the first 
port of call on the mainland for ships from l^rl Vijaya, a vihara called Chudamani- 
vUSra after the father of the monarch of Vijaya. 


RajCndra succeeded his father in 1014 and made his son R3jadhir3ja I yuvaraja 
four years later. RSjdndra completed the conquest of Ceylon tegun by hit father; 
but the Ceylonese never reconciled themselves to this foreign rule and VilcrasmabShu 
I set up rule in South Ceylon from 1029, PSndya and Kera|a became a separate 
viceroyalty under a prince royal who hore the title ChOja-PS^dya and had 1 is head- 
quarters at Madurai. There was a succes^on of disputes in V^gi after Vim slSditya 
(1018), and RSjSndra had to intervene agunst the Western CbSlukyas s nd their 
partisans; he took advantage of the occasion to proclaim his power over tli t North 
by a suo^ful raid up to the Ganges in north-eastern India, thus winning or him- 
self the title Gattgaikon4c which he perpetuated by founding the new capital fSangai- 
kont^chdjapuram in the wild regions of the Tiruehchirapalli District adjoining 
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South Arcot. Then followed a big naval war against Vijaya; the relations with 
that stale were no longer friendly, possibly because the ambitious RSjSndra pursued 
a too aggressive policy in the Bay of Bengal wanting to make it a Ch5{a lake, or 
because Sri Vijaya sought to obstruct the free intercourse between the Ch5]a power 
and China. The Chblas gained a resounding success and ^r1 Vijaya which had to 
acknowledge ChSja suzerainty, never recovered from the blow (1025). Towards 
the end of RajSndra’s reign there was a renewed war against the Chalukya on ‘the 
Vdrigi front which continued even into the reign of Rajadhiraja which began in 1044. 
The war was waged with ferocity on both sides, and Kalyanapura, the ChSlukya 
capital, was sacked by RSjadhiraja who assumed the title VijayarSjfndra during 
the Vjrabhisheka (anointment of heroes) he celebrated there. Undaunted by defeat, 
the Chalukya SomSsvara 1 pursued the war through several campaigns until in the 
fierce battle at Koppam (1053) in the Raichur doab Rajadhiraja was mortally wound- 
ed; his brother RajSndra II took up the command at once and saved the day for the 
Cbdjas. He set up a pillar of victory at Kollapura (Kolhapur) before returning to 
his capital GarigaikondachSjapuram. But SSrogsvara renewed the war in VCrigi 
and Garigavadi; and he was again defeated at Kudal-sarigamam (1062). Rajdndra 
1 1 died soon after (1 063) and was succeeded on the throne by his brother Vf rarajdndra. 
The Chalukya war continued with much fighting, all outside the Tamil country. 
S0m€svara I contracted an incurable disease and died by ceremonially drowning 
himself in the Tungabhadra. The war still went on, but differences between the two 
sons of Somgsvara complicated its course. The end of the strife came by the diplo- 
macy of the younger Chalukya piince Vikramaditya; Vlraraj^ndra made peace 
with him and gave him one of his daughters in marriage and another to prince Rffja- 
raja of Kaliriga, a State which had fought on VikramSditya’s side. In this settlement 
the Eastern Chalukya prince Rajendra, son of Rajaraja of Vengi and grandson 
of the Ch5}a Rajendra I, suffered as the kingdom of V£rigi, which was his by right, 
was made over to Vijayaditya VII, .t half-biotnrt of his father. But Rajdndra got 
his opportunity when VirarSjdndra died in 1070 and his young son AdhirajSndra 
became Ch5|a king. The young king faced a popular revolt which cost him his 
life. Meanwhile RajCndra had seized VSrigi from Vijayaditya and then came south 
to occupy the Choja throne which had fallen vacant and crowned himself as Kul5t* 
turiga I. His natural ally was SbmSsvara If, the elder brother of Vikramiditya. 
But in the war that followed, though KuiStturiga won successes against Vikramiditya 
and drove him back from K5lar to beyond the Tungabhadra, Sbmdsvara got the 
worst of it and was dethroned and imprisoned by Vikramaditya who became the 
Chalukya emperor in 1076. 

Later CkSfas 

KulBttutiga 1 and Vikramiditya ruled as contemporaries for nearly half a cen- 
tury. They were both able statesman who clearly recognized the limits of their 
power and avoided open war as far as possible. Ceylon declared its independence 
0072) under Vijayabihu 1 and KulOitunga acquiesced, though he put down the re- 
volts in I^n^yh and Kerala and tightened his control over them by establishing 
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military colonies and making new roads. He sent a quasi-diplomatic mission to CKina 
in 1077, and received an embassy from id Vijaya. Vdngi was ruled by KulSttunga’s 
sons taking turn as viceroys, and one of them Vikrama Ch5|a had to fight wars 
with the chieftains of Kolanu and Anantavarman ChSda Canga of Kaiinga in 1097 
and 1 1 10. Ch5ja rule in Gani^vSdi (Mysore) was terminated by the rising power 
of the Hoysalas under Vishnuvardhana (1 101-42). When Vikran^ditya re-established 
his power in VEngi after the departure of Vikrama ChSIa from VEngi in 1 1 18, the 
Chi^a kingdom became virtually coterminous with the Tamil country, a more com- 
pact and closely knit kingdom than the sprawling empire of his predecessors. KulOt- 
tunga is often called suAgandavirtta in literary works; he must have effected some 
fiscal reform simplifying or abolishing tolls and transit duties of which details have 
not come down to us. 

The death of Vikramaditya in 1 127 and the accession of his weak son SSmEsvara 
HI at Kalyana gave Vikrama Ch5|a ( 1 120-33) the chance of restoring Ch5{a suzerain- 
ty in VEngi after a hard battle on the banks of the Godavari and recover parts of the 
K5i3r area in Mysore. The reigns of the son and gradson of Vikrama Ch0{a — 
KulSttu^a H (1133-50) and Rajarlja 11 (1146-73), were marked by the growth 
of feudal conditions and the emergence of powerful vassals in different parts of the 
kingdom who often felt free to do much as they liked and disregard tlie weakening 
control of the central government. Rajaraja II chose RajSdhirSja 11, perhaps a cousin 
of his, as yuvaraja in 1 166. A succession dispute among the Pandyas who had been 
enjoying a quasi-independent status since the time of KulSttunga I led to the inter- 
cession of the Chdjas and the Sinhalese ruler Parakramabahu 1 (1 153-86) on opposite 
sides. We may pass over the tiresome details of warfare and intrigue (1169-77); 
in the end VIra PSndya was installed in Madurai with Ch5ja support, and his rival 
KuIasEkhara was driven into exile. RSjadhraja II was succeeded by KuI5ttunga 
III (1178-1216) whose exact relationship to his predecessor is not known. He found 
VTra Pindya turning disloyal and forming a hostile alliance with Parakramabahu 
of Ceylon and the ruler of VEnad; KuI5ttunga invaded his country and after driving 
VIra Pandya into exile, install^ in his place Vikrama Pandya, son of the exiled KuIa- 
sEkhara who had died meanwhile. In another campaign he fought the ChEras and 
Hoysa|a Ball3]a II (1173-1220), recovered Kongu and Taga^r and performed a 
vijayaMdshika at Karuvur in 1 193. Peace was made with BallSja who married a 
Ch5|a princess. A new P3ndya king Jatavarman KuIasEkhara rebelled and was 
punished severely when Madurai was sack^ and the coronation hall of the Pandyas 
was demolished (1205); though Kula^khara was allowed to retain the throne, the 
seed had been sown for a war of revenge. 

Dedfne M the Cb^as 

There is no evidence of the rule of RSjSdhirfija in Nellore or thel Northern 
Circars, though somewhat later the Telugu ChOfas of Nellore fitfully acknowledge 
the suzerainty of KulOttunga HI who seems to have come into conflict aiab with the 
KIkatlya Ganapati further north. At the end of his reign KulOttu^ liid to face 
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the full fury of the PSndyan war of revenge started by MSravannao Sundara PSi^ya 
(acc. 1216 A.D.). The PIndya drove Kul5ttunga and his son into exile, sacked 
Uraiyur and Tanjavur, and performed a vlrabhishika in the Ch5|a coronation hall 
at Ayiratta|i near KumbhakSpam. He worshipped NataitUa at Chidambaram, and 
on his return he fixed his camp at PonnamarSvati (in Pudukkottai region) and sent 
for KulSttunga and his son who had appealed to Ballala II for aid; KulSttunga 
and his son made their formal submission to Sundara and got back the ChSja king- 
dom from him as his vassals. Sundara assumed the title sdnaduva\angiyaruUya i.e. 
who was pleased to give away the Ch5|a country. Kuldttunga died m 1218, and his 
reckless son Rajaraja III (12I6-S6) provoked Sundara Pandya by witholding tribute. 
Another Pandya invasion and vijayabhishika at Ayirattaji followed. RSjaraja’s 
attempt to join his Hoysala allies under Narasiihha II (1220-35) in the KanchT re- 
gion was frustrated by the Pallava chieftain Koppsrunjinga, an ally of the Pandya, 
who defeated RIjaraJa in battle at Tellaru and confined him in S6ndamangalam, 
the fortified capital of Kopperunjinga. The Hoysala again came to the rescue and 
his generals secured the release of Rajaraja after a well planned campaign, and in 
1231 dynastic alliances sealed the peace among the Pandya, ChSja and Hoysaja 
mci Tchs. 

Rajaraja’s nominal rule of the Ch5{a kingdom continued and even Kopperun- 
jinga acknowledged his suzerainty till 1243. The installation of Rajendra III as 
yuvaruja in 1246 brought about a change. He won victories against two Pandya 
kings, but his further progress was barred by the Hoysala S5m€svara (1235-62) 
taking the Pandyan side to prevent the Cho{a becoming loo powerful. But very 
soon when the powerful warrior Jatavarman Sundara Pandya ascended the Pandyan 
throne in 1251, the Hoysaja and ChSja were thrown together again. 

Pandya Ascendancy and Later 

Under Jatavarman Sundara and his sucvossor Maravarman Kula^khara 
(1268-1310), the Pandyas occupied for about a century the place of supremacy in 
the Tamil country vacated by the Chdjas, their sway extending as far as Nellore in the 
north where Sundara Pandya perfoimed a rlrabhLshSka, and included Ceylon 
in the south, and the Hoysalas were once more confined to the plateau country. 
KulasCkhara assumed the title ‘conqueror of all countries’. Towards the end of hts 
reign KuiasCkhara’s partiality for VIra Pandya, iiis son by a favourite mistress, led 
to a war of succession in which Sundara Pandya the legitimate elder son got worsted 
and appealed for help to Malik Kafur. the Muslim invader from the North. Malik 
Kafur had no interest in the local quarrels but only it plundering indiscriminately. 
All big cities were sacked and rifi ', and the invader returned to Delhi with a vast 
booty which according to Barani consisted of over six hundred elephants, 96 mans 
of gold, several boxes of jewels and pearls and 20,000 horses. 

There followed a period of strife and confusion and a more serious Muslim 
invasion under the Tughlaks. and for a time the bulk of the Madura kingdom (Ma’- 
bar as the Per«ian historian called it) became a province of the Sultonate of Delhi. 
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But the power of the Sultanate was not firmly established in these outlying parts 
and about 1329 the provincial governor Jalaluddin Ahasen Shah set up independent 
rule as the Sultan of Madura and issued coins of his own. The Sultans of Madura 
were a shortlived dynasty of rulers totally out of sympathy with their subjects and 
their rule was terminated about 1370 by Kumira l^mpana, a prince of the newly 
established Hindu Kingdom of Vijayanagara. 



HISTORY OF KARNATAKA FROM 1600 A.D. 

B. SHEIK ALl 

With the battle of rakkasa tangadi the whole of Karnataka was thrown mto 
confusion, the political balance was disturbed, and several new principalities came 
into prominence. The western part of Karnataka passed into the hands of Ke]adi 
rulers, and the central parts came under the control of the Wodeyars who were in 
power until recently. The confusion that prevailed after 1565 helped the Wodeyars 
to consolidate their power, extend their territory and build an efficient administrative 
machinery. Mysore became the political successor of Vijayanagara in a presersing 
the ancient traditions of the country. 

Wodeyars 

The origin of the Wodeyars is also a subject of controversy. Tradition associ* 
ates them with the Lunar race. They traced their ancestry to the Yadavas of Dwaraka, 
tt'c Capital of the q>ic hero. Lord Krishna. The legend says that two brothers, Vijaya 
and Krishna came to Karnataka which attracted them so much that they decided to 
stay on, and that they finally became the progenitors of the royal family. They inter* 
fcred in the local politics, espoused the cause of the daughter of a petty chieftain of 
Hadi-nadu in Nanjangud Taluk, and saved her from a forced marriage with Mara* 
nayaka of Karugahalji who belonged to a low caste. They killed the chieftain and 
won the hand of the princess who was rescued from the tyrant. The elder of these 
two, Vijaya, became the ruler of Hadi-nadu and Karugahajji, assuming the title of 
Wo4eyar. 

This is only the legendary account of the origin quite in consonance with the tradi* 
tion of the area. What is quite likely is that from tmong the numerous palegars and 
chieftains, some one who was more daring might have overpowered the rest and laid 
the foundation of his power. This successful chieftain must have been no other 
than a local chieftain, a son of the soil. Otherwise, it is difficult to explain how anyone 
without an army and finance and actual conquest could establish his powers. What 
really must have happened was that a rival of Mara-nayaka must have overpowered 
him cither politically or militarily. The story of a damsel in distress must have been 
a concoction of later days. 

The date assigned to the first ruler, Vijaya, ia 1399 to 1423 A.D. His successors 
were Hire fiet$ada Chamaraja (1423*58 A.D.), TimmarSja I (1458*78 A.D.) and Hire 
Charaaraja II (Arberal or one wk * six fingers) (1478*1513 A.D.). His successor, 
fie|tada ChSmai^ja 111 (1513-52 A.D.) divided his kingdom among his three sons, 
TimmarSja II, BOla Chamarija IV and Krishnaraja. B5{a ChSmarhja shifted his 
capital to Mysore where he built a fort in 1524 A,D. and called it MahishSpura or 
the city of the buffalo-headed monster. Mysore was at this time a tiny principality 
under Vijayanagara, whose mahamapdaliivara resided at I$r1rangapat|ana, B5|a 
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Ch3mar3ja confronted Tiruraala, the viceroy at l^ifrangapattajna. But it was R3ja* 
wodcyar (J578-I617 A.D.) who brought Mysore into greater proauneooa. He redu- 
ced a number of places such as Ho|enarsIpur, Akkihcbb5|, Rangasamudra, N3gdna- 
ha||i, Arakere, S6sale, Kannambadi, Yefandur, Bannur and SSlikal. But h« greatest 
achievement was the lemovel of f irumala, the Vijayanagara viceroy from Stfranga- 
patfana which became from that time to 1799 the capital of Mysore. A bold, far- 
sighted and able ruler as he was, he persuaded the Vijayanagara emperor Venkaja II 
to grant him the title of the RSja of Mysore in 1612 A.D. It was he who created 
the office of the dafavoy, instituted the Dasara festival, improved the administrative 
machinery and proved to be the first great ruler of the Wodeyar dynasty. 

CbSmaraja Y (1617-37 A.D.) was the grandson of Raja Wodeyar. He came to 
the throne at the age of 15 and hence power fell into the hands of the dalavoy, 
Bettada-arasu. When Chamaraja came of age, he extended the territory towards 
Maddur, Mafavajji, Sindaghatta, Nagamangala and Channapattana. He acquired 
KattSmajalavadi from the chief of Periyapatna, defeated Venkatappa NSyaka of 
B61ur ar^ annexed Chennarayapatna. He was a patron of arts and literature and 
himself a gifted Kannada scholar, and the author Chamarajdktmlasa, a Kannada 
prose version of VSImIki's Kdmdyana. The internal administration was entrusted to 
the dd^avoy. Chamaraja repaired a channel of the Kaveri near Sriraiigapajtuna 
and constructed a bridge across the river. 

The next ruler of importance was KanthTrava Narasaraja I (1638-59 A.D ) who 
distinguished himself by his valour, wisdom and energy. He came to power at a 
time when the Mughals had taken Daulatabad in 1632 A.D. and Aurangzeb had 
been appointed the viceroy of the Deccan. The Bijapur rulers were yet another 
source of trouble. In 1638 A.D. Ranadulla Khan, the Bijapur general, along with 
Shahji, fell on the capital, but the invading army was repulsed. The Nayaks of 
Madura, fkk£ri and Nagamangala, who attempted to create trouble were put down. 
Ka^thlrava took the offensive himself and reduced KavCnpuram m Coimbatore 
District, Haihpapura, Kunigal, Ratnagiri, DanayakanakSte, Satimarigala, Hosur 
and Yelahanka. His conquests extended to the frontiers of IkkCii, Chitradurga 
and Sira. In his administrative reforms, KanthTrava removed the dalavoy Vikrama- 
r3ya, established a mint at l^rlrangapattana and opened the Barigaradoddi canal. 

His successor was Doddadevai^ja (1659-73 A D.) who was the contemporary 
of Shivaji and Aurangzeb. He extended the territory, constructed the one thousand 
steps up the Chimundi hills, opened choultries, shelters, ponds and planted shade 
trees. His reign witnessed the European contact with Mysore, when a Fregch agent 
Falcon came to Mysore from Tellicherry in June 1671 A.D. to conclude^ a treaty 
with the RSja. 

ChikkadSvarija’s (1673-1704 A.O.) reign witnessed momentous chariges. He 
made Mysore a dominant power in the South. The Mughal-Maratha rivain offered 
Chikkadevai^ja the golden opportunity to stabilize and extend his own pilver. He 
aligned himself with the Mughals to check the Marathas who already com# as close 
as Bangalore which had become Shahji’s/ffg/r, and also the Bdapuris who carried on 
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frequent incursions into Mysore. He first put down smaller powers like those of 
Basappa-nSyaka of IkkCri and Chokkanatha of Madura. In 1675 A.D. Shivaji 
attenq>ted to besiege Silrangapattana, but ChikkadCvai^ja defended the fort so 
well that the Marathas were repulsed. This was certainly a big victory, for Chikka- 
ddvarija was crossing swords with the military genius of his times. This victory 
prompted him to assume the title apraiimavtra. Likewise, when the Bijapuris 
attempted to seize parts of Tumkur and Bangalore, he defeated them. In 1687 A.D. 
he purchased Bangalore from £k5ji. He knew that accepting Mughal suzerainty 
meant acknowledging their authority only in theory which was far better than sub- 
jecting his territory to frequent incursions from the Marathas and the Bijapuris. 
He contacted therefore the Mughal governor at Sira and in 1699 A.D. took the 
important decision of sending an embassy to Aurangzeb who was immensely pleas- 
ed with the Mysore King and conferred on him the title Jagadeva. This title was 
inscribed on the royal seal of Mysore and was affixed on official papers for a long 
time. Aurangzeb gave him an ivory crown in recognition of his authority over 
Karnataka. 

ChikkadSva overhauled the entire administrative machinery and set up eighteen 
dep •■♦ments which came to be known as the Athara kachSri. One of them was 
Behin chauvadi or the postal department. He husbanded the resources so carefully 
that his treasure was always full to the extent of gaining him the title Navdeoti 
Namyma. He put down corruption in the state, promoted trade and commerce, 
regulated customs and duties and prepared a list of inscriptions relating to endow- 
ment grants for religious and charitable purposes. Thus as a shrewd politician, a 
consummate warrior and a man of varied attainments, he ranks high among the 
rulers of Mysore. 

The period from 1714 to 1760 A.D. could be termed as the regime of dalavoys 
who exploited the weakness of the Raja reduced to the position of a mere figurehead 
and his minister usurped all the powers. In 1 '.4 A.D. dafavoy Devaraja went to 
the extent of confining Chamaraja Wodeya at Kabaldtug and placing a young boy 
of five years, Chikkad6varaja, on the throne. The power usurped by the ddlavoy 
was enjoyed until 1760 A.D., when Haidar substituted himself for Nanjaraja. 

The middle of the I8th century saw the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Nawabs 
of Arcot creating kingdoms of their own. Mysore could not lag behind in this strug- 
gle for aggrandisement. The dalavoys involved themselves more deeply in the 
national politics of the time. With Balaji Baji Rao as the Peshwa in Poona, the 
Marathas pushed themselves more towards the »outh and came in clash with Mysore, 
Nanjaraja who was the powerful dafavoy at the time, decided to take advantage of 
the confusion and engaged hims in the Carnatic wars from 1751 to 1755 A.D. 
The Mysore army defeated the French, killed Chanda Saheb, and released 
Muhammad Ali, the Nawab of Arcot. But the latter refused to fulfil the promise 
of surrendering Trichinopoty. NanjarSja therefore reversed his policy, opened 
up negotiations with Dupleix and joined the other camp. The politics of the time 
weic so confusing that consistency was unheard of. In 1753 A.D., Nanjaritja declated 
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war on the Nawab of Carnatic and a series of campaigns were fought from 17S3 to 
175S A.D. All this emptied his treasury and brought about his ruin. This situation 
helped Haidar, a Nayak in the Mysore army, who had gained valuable experience 
in the Carnatic wars. He found Trichinopoly a fine training ground militarily 
and an excellent opportunity politically, for soon afier this war it was he who became 
the didavoy of Mysore. The next forty years from 1760 A.D. witnessed a different 
type of regime in Mysore. 

Haidar Ali 

Haidar Ali elevated the small kingdom of Mysore to the rank of an important 
power, bringing it in contact with the bigger world. He was born in 172J A.D. 
at BudikOte in Kolar District. His father Fateh Muhammad’s death brought many 
hardships to the family until Haidar secured employment under Nanjaraja. In 
1746 A.D. Haidar distinguished himself as a soldier and gained the confidence of 
Nanjarilja. When the Carnatic wars broke out, he gained valuable experience in 
the art of western warfare. He raised a small army of his own, about SOO sepoys in 
number and had amassed much wealth in these campaigns. Asfaujdar of Dindigul, 
he further consolidated his position. He drove out the Marathas who invaded 
Mysore. For this and for the money he was advancing to Nanjaraja, Haidar received 
certain taluqs to collect their revenue and adjust it towards his payment. With the 
resignation of NanjarSja Haidar became the ddfavoy. 

Now Haidar turned his attention to the extension of frontiers. When Basalat 
Jang, the younger brother of the Nizam, invaded Sira in 1761 A.D., Haidar defeated 
him and obtained in return a sanad for the Nawabship of Sira. In this jpampaign 
Haidar reduced to submission HoskSte, Doddabalapiir, Chikkabalapur, Penukonda, 
Nandidurga, Raidurga and Harpanaha]|i.and Chitradurga. But the most important 
acquisition was Bidnur, which was rich in resources besides having a long coast>line. 
His territory extended from Honavar in the north to Mangalore in the south. In 
1764 A.D. when Madhava Rao Peshwa attacked Mysore, Haidar had to pay him 
28 lakhs of rupees and surrender a few border posts like Gutti and Savanur. Haidar 
then turned towards the conquest of Malabar in March 1766 A.D. and acquired 
the entire territory from Mangalore to Cochin. 

In 1766 Haidar was involved in a war against the three major powers of the south 
viz., the English, the Marathas and the Nizam. Known in history as the first Mysore 
war, this ended with the defeat of the English. The English had taken advantage of 
the prolonged negotiations that were going on between Haidar and the Kizam in 
an effort by the latter to regain the northern sircars from the British, andj through 
their own swift and skilful diplomacy won the Nizam to their own side, entlred into 
an offensive and defensive alliance, and promised to conquer the kingdom of Mysore 
for him in return for the northern sircars. The Marathas also became a*paiiy to this 
plan. Haidar was taken by surprise. The events moved so fast that the| enemies 
were at his door by the time he realized what bad happened. The Marathfs struck 
his northern frontiers. 3ut Haidar disengaged them by paying them a few llkhs and 
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ceding a few more unimportant border posts. When the Nizam came to Mysore, 
Haidar successfully disengaged him from the alliance and formed a counter offensive 
against the English. 

Thus the first Mysore war was declared under strange circumstances. The 
allies (Haidar and Nizam) did not fare well. The English defeated them in a few 
pitched battles such as Chengam, Tiruvannamalai and V3niyamt»di, and desirous 
of conquering the whole of Mysore, they concluded a separate pact with the Nizam 
who returned to Hyderabad. The English attempted in vain to strike at Haidar from 
two fronts, from the east and the south. The war continued nearly for two years. 
At last Haidar suq^rised them by appearing with a large force at the gates of Madras. 
This frightened the English so much that they were compelled to sue for peace. This 
was the ffrst major victory of the Indians over the English who had built up the myth 
of invincibility ever since the battle of Plassey in 1757 A.D. The first Mysore war was 
a stunning blow to the growing prestige of the English. The treaty of Madras was 
a landmark which had serious repercussions both in India and in England. In India 
Haidar’s prestige was so much enhanced that it excited the jealousy of other powers, 
and in particular of the Marathas, who wished to establish their own supremacy by 
rcditviiig his power. In England the Parliament intervened in the affairs of the G}m' 
pany and passed the Regulating Act for the better management of Indian affairs. 
The first Mysore war gave the Regulating Act and the Second Mysore war was to 
give later the Pitt’s India Act. 

Soon after the Marathas declared war on Haidar and attacked Mysore, Haidar 
sought the English help which was one of the conditions of the treaty. The English 
paid no heed to his urgent and repeated calls. When war was declared between 
England and France in 1778 A.D., it spread to India also. The English quickly redu- 
ced all the French settlements, one of which was Mahe which was under Haidar’s 
protection. It was his main supply depot throug** which he was ^tting all his mili- 
tary hardware from the west. Its capture was a serious blow to him as he was cut off 
from those supplies without which his army trained on western lines, would be 
rendered useless. Secondly he was offended by the march of the English army to 
Guntur through his territory without seeking his permission. Incidentaliy the Nizam 
was also offended as this figir belonged to his brother, Basalat Jang. Thirdly the 
English were creating trouble for Haidar by exciting the Nairs of Malabar to rise 
against him. Finally the policy of the Bombay Government to support Ra^oba 
for the Peshwa offended both Haidar and the Nizam besides the Marathas as it was 
too much of an interference in the internal affairs of another country. Consequently 
a powerful confederacy of all the Indian powers such as had never been seen befoie 
was formed to subdue the English. The parties to the confederacy were Haidar who 
was to attack Madras, the Nizam who was to seize the Northern Circars, Nana 
Phadnis who was to seize Bombay, MadSji Bh5sle who was to capture Bengal and 
Matiadaji Sindhia who was to assume the general command of the Maratha for- 
ces. The Dutch and the French also joined it at a later date. The l^tii^ish were al- 
ready at war in Europe and in America. Thus this war happened to be very crucial 
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for the Enf^ish and was next only to the events of 18S7 in importance. According to 
his scheme of attack Haidar fell on the English possessions in the Madras presidency 
with his full might and ferocity. The veteran of the Carnatic wars, Sir Eyre Coote, 
was hastily despatched to Madras by Warren Hastings from Bengal with men and 
money to retrieve the English honour. Meanwhile Haidar conquered a number of 
forts in the Carnatic including Arcot and declared himself the Nawab of the Car* 
natic. While Haidar was gaining victory after victory in the south, the other confe- 
derates tried to undermine him by concluding peace treaties with the English. But 
Haidar stood firm and the decisive advantage remained with him. Haidar was not 
dislodged from the Carnatic. He died in the midst of war on 16 December 1782 A.D. 
He had displayed remarkable energy, courage and bold strategy in the war and had 
withstood well the fatigue of war at his advanced age of sixty two. 

Haidar was one of the most fascinating personalities of the 18th century. Bold 
and enterprising, he had proficiency in both political and military fields. His clear 
perception, foresi^t, resolution and energy would translate his designs into action. 
His presence of mind and sagacity never failed him even at times of his worst diffi- 
culties. His military ability had made him a terror to the English. Alexander Dow 
wrote in his history, “We were alarmed as if his horses had wings to lly over our walls.” 
His greatest contribution was that he successfully resisted the British expansion in 
the South and that he unified under one State all areas of Karnataka. He retained 
the semblance of the rule of the Wodeyar, and he administered the State only on 
their behalf. The administration of Mysore under Haidar had a “vigour hitherto 
unexampled in India”. Haidar was a remarkable person who gave Mysore an effi- 
cient and farsighted government. 

Tfpa Sultan 

Fateh Ali Tipu Sultan was the son of Haidar Ali. Tipu was born on 10 Novem- 
ber 1750 at Devanahaljt in Kolar District, and was named after the Saint Tipu 
h^tan Aulia. Unlike his father he was well-versed in the different branches of the 
learning of his time. Right from his early age he had participated in the battles 
fought by his father. Tipu first came to limelight when he inflicted a blow on Colonel 
Baillie in the battle of Pojiltir in September 1780 and on Colonel Braithwaite in 
the battle of Annagudi in February 1782. 

The short but stormy rule of Tipu Sultan was eventful in many respects. He was 
the most formidable enemy of the English whose removal from India was his ambi- 
tion. It was his maxim that the life of a lion even for a day was far better than the 
life of a fox for a hundred years. Another important feature of his policy was the 
promotion of the welfare of his people. He never ignored the task of promoting 
trade, commerce, industry and agriculture. His establishment of a separate commerce 
department, his opening of factories in distant parts of the country and|abroad, 
his securing of artisans from foreign countries to manufacture guns, muskds, paper 
and a host of other commodities, his building up of a navy, his novel system of 
administering justice, his reforms of coinage and calendar and his pronfjtion of 
agriculture made Karnataka a progressive state in the 18th century. 
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He inherited a kingdom which extended from the Krishna in the north to 
Dindigal in the south and from Malabar in the west to the sloping ghats in the east, 
a territory which was more than a lakh square miles in area. He prosecuted the war 
against the English so vigorously that they were compelled to sue for peace. Lord 
Macartney opened up negotiations with Tipu, and sent two Commissioners, Sadiier 
and Staunton, to Mangalore where a treaty was signed on 11 March 1784. This 
treaty is an important document of Indo-British history which disappointed the 
English so much that Hastings called it “a humiliating pacification.” It struck a 
blow at the British prestige by compelling them to seek peace on any terms. 

Tipu had to fight next against the Marathas and the Nizam in a war which 
lasted from 1785 to 1787. The treaty of Mangalore excited the jealousy of these 
two neighbours. The Marathas had not even reconciled themselves to the loss of 
their territories in the Krishna region. The immediate cause of the Mysore-Maratha 
war was the question of annual tribute from the Desai of Nargund, Tipu’s feudatory 
in northern Karnataka, who hud not paid the tribute from 1780. When Tipu de- 
manded the amount, the Desai sought the Maratha help, and a controversy arose 
which resulted in war in May 1786. No party gained any advantage in this war, 
and despite Tipu’s advantageous position in the campaign, he treated his adversaries 
will, great consideration hoping that he would secure their support in his struggle 
against the English. But he was sadly disappointed in this expectation and the 
English were successful in forming a counter-offensive alliance against him with 
those very powers whom he wanted to keep on his side. 

The inherent weakness and disunity of the Indian powers prompted Tipu to 
seek external help. For this purpose he contacted France, Turkey, Iran and Afghani- 
stan. His objectives were two to win their political and military support, and to secure 
artisans and promote trade and commerce. Mysore held a monopoly over certain 
valuable commercial commodities such as pepper, cardamom, sandalwood, ivory, 
silk, coconut, tobacco and elephants which wti*. 'n great demand outside. He deve- 
loped therefore commercial relations with a n.v.iber of foreign countries such as 
the Ottoman Empire, China, Muscat, Pegu, Armenia, Jiddah, Ormuz and Kutch. 
In 1784 and 1785 Tipu sent an embassy to Constantinople. In his letter to Sultan 
Abdul Hamced, Tipu proposed a treaty for military co-operation between Mysore 
and Turkey. But the Turkish Sultan was too busy in his wars against the Russians 
and hence he politely refused to enter into military alliance. This made him turn 
towards the French. He sent an embassy to Louis XVI for securing military aid. 
He asked for 10,000 French troops who had to co-operate with him in subduing 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal. This cmba.ss> left India in 1787, met Louis XVI on 
3 August 1788 and returned to India in 1789 emptyhanded. France was on the eve 
of a revolution and it was too ni^rh to expect that she would come to the help of 
Tipu. Although his political efforts failed, he was able to build up commercial con- 
tacts with a number of foreign countries. 

Another war with the English became inevitable. The Nizam and the Marathas 
seized an opportunity when Tipu gave an excuse to the En^ish over the Travanoote 
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qaestion, to form a triple alliance against him. The Travancore Raja had construct- 
ed certain defensive lines with a thick bamboo ditch in the territory of the Cochin 
R^ja, a feudatory of Tipu, who demanded the demolition of these lines but the Raja 
refused. Thereupon hostilities commenced. A dispute also arose over the sale of 
two Dutch forts, Cranganore and Ayicottah, to the Travancore Raja although Tipu 
had indicated his own desire to purchase them. This enraged Tipu who attacked the 
Travancore lines. The Raja sought the English support and they readly formed a 
grand confederacy of three powers a^inst Tipu. Ihus the Third Mysore war was 
declared which lasted for more than two years from 1790 to 1792. In the beginning, 
the allies despite their superior number and resources, could not defeat him, and Lord 
Cornwallis who had himself come down to assume the command struggled for more 
than a year to beat Tipu at last on 6 February 1792 A.D. in a surprise ni^t attack. 
Cornwallis suddenly crossed over to the island of Stirarigapa||ana and compelled 
Tipu to sue for peace. According to the Treaty of l^rTrangapajtana, Tipu lost half 
of his kingdom, paid three crores as indemnity and surrendered two of his sons as 
hostages. This was a very serious blow to Tipu. 

After the war Tipu rapidly repaired the ravages of war, paid the indemnity and 
got his sons released from Madras. But he never forgot the humiliation he had suf- 
fered. He reorganised his entire administration. With the Nizam-Maratha War of 
1795 and with the arrival of a mild Governor-General like Sir John Shore. Tipu 
gained a respite to prepare himself for the next bout of fight. Believing Ripaud, 
Tipu sent an embassy to the Isle of France to secure the French assistance. But all 
that happened was the issue of a declaration calling for volunteers to join Tipu’s 
army. Tipu was in touch with Napoleon who had written to him from Egypt expres- 
sing his willingness to co-operate with Tipu in removing the British menace from 
India. But Napoleon himself was defeated in Syria and forced back to France. 
Tipu’s plan to induce Zaman Shah of Afghanistan to invade India also failed a.s 
Wellesley cleverly manage to bring about a rear action on Afghanistan through 
Iran. Tipu induced the Nizam to raise an army of 14,000 troops under a French 
commander Raymond. But by making the Nizam accept the subsidiary system, 
Wellesley saw to it that the French troops were disbanded and replaced by English 
troops. 

Wellesley lost no time in declaring war on Tipu. The Nizam joined the English, 
But the Marathas could not be drawn into the war this time. The English raised a 
very large army and moved it from two sides, from Bombay under Arthur Wellesely, 
later the Duke of Wellington, and from Madras under General Harris. The island 
of l^rlrangapattapa was besieged. The English stormed the fort on 4 May 1799. 
Tipu was informed of it at 10 O’clock. A fierce battle was fought and the superior 
army of the English won the day. Tipu was killed in the battle. 

The most important trait of his character was his hostility towards thd English. 
He was their inveterate foe ’’whom no clemency or moderation could TOnciliate 
and no faith could Und”. Even in his dreams, which were recorded by him, he was 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle against them. He never allied hii^lf with 
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any foreign element against an Indian power. He never compromised his ideals 
and he preferred death to dishonour. He succumbed at last, like Caesar, to the force 
and treachery of a relentless foe, but he did not fail to warn his countrymen of the 
danger to Indian independence from the British. 

Maiiima4i KfisliQaiiJa Wo^eyar 

After the fall of Tipu, the British restored the old Wodeyar dynasty to power, 
and the young Krish^raja Wodeyar, a boy of five, was installed on the throne 
with Colonel Barry Close as the Resident and Purnaiya as the Dewan. Purnaiya, 
a Brahmin from Coimbatore, had served both Haidar and Tipu as a minister and 
had a full knowledge of the previous administration. He increased the revenue 
by the sale of sandalwood which Tipu had collected. The disturbances caused by 
the rebellion of the Aigiir chief in Manjarabad and more so by Dhundia Waugh 
in the northwest were suppressed with great difficulty. Pumaiya’s system of govern- 
ment was absolute and by 1811 he had amassed more than two crores of rupees. 
But when the young Raja asserted his prerogatives, Purnaiya was offered a jagir 
for his services near Ye|andur. 

The twenty years of the Raja's direct rule were not eventful in the political or 
admiiiisirative sector, but they were momentous in the cultural field. In the political 
sphere, three factors namely the wrong advice of the self-seekers, the anxiety of the 
English to retain their firm hold over the state and the adventurist spirit of the 
Zamindars or feudal lords to fish in troubled waters, brought about a situation in 
1831 when the Maharaja had to .urrender his political authority to the English. 

Bidmir was a rich tract of land where the people were still independent in spirit. 
Having enjoyed prosperity under the Nayaks of Ikkgri and Haidar, they were reluc- 
tant to submit themselves either to misrule or to oppression. The corrupt officials 
of the Raja had failed to collect the revenue annually, and over a time it accumulated 
to a large figure. By 1828 it had mounted to li ! ikhs of rupees which in those days 
was a great deal of money. In 1830 it was discovered that much fraud had taken 
place in the management of revenues. When the Raja insisted on the collection 
of arrears, rebellion broke out; a pretender by name Btidi Basappa was placed 
on the throne of the Nagar who received support from the palegar of Tarikere, 
Sarja Hanumappa, who was a very turbulent person. The faujdar of Bengal also 
reported discontentment among his troops. The Raja sent his strong contingents 
to Shimoga, Bangalore and Chitradurga where me discontented palegars were very 
restive. The R^ja himself set out to quell the trouble. Severe punishments were 
imposed, some were flogged, others were hcinged. Yet wild rumours spread that 
the Raja’s rule had become unbearable. The Raja had no alternative but to invoke 
the help of the British to quell th, nsurgents. The insurrection was put down with 
much difficulty by the British troops. Hanumappa Nayak of Tarikere ofiTered stiff 
resistance until 1834 when he was seized and hanged. 

Lord William Bentinck attributed these disturbances to misgovernment by the 
m^a. A special committee was appointed to enquire into the affairs. This committee 
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was of the view that the RSja was unable to pay even the subsidiary amount. The 
RIja was therefore deposed and the entire administration was transferred to the 
hands of the British officers. Two Commissioners were nominated to take charge 
of the administration. The Raja was given a sum of one lakh of star pagodas per 
annum for his private expenses. The RSja handed over power on 19 October 1831 
to the two Commissioners, the senior of whom was appointed by the Government 
of India and the junior by the Government of Madras. 

Despite the fact that there were a few lapses in the Raja’s administration, his 
deposition was highhanded. The Resident who was supposed to advise him on all 
matters had remained silent all along until the affairs went out of hand. It only 
indicates the expansionist policy of the Company which would not hesitate to take 
the extreme step of deposing the RSja however loyal he might be. Even if a rebellion 
had occurred, it was no excuse to annex the state. The role of Madras Government 
which sent alarming reports to Bentinck was more sinister, and was dictated by a 
“selfish, grasping and hollow” policy. 

During the twenty years of the RSja's administration, the State had been divid- 
ed into six faujdaris or divisions and 12S taluks. The faujdSris were Bangalore, 
Madhugiri. Chitradurga, Ashtagrfima, Manjarabad and Nagar. The Dewan was 
the head of the administration which was organized into 18 departments. At the 
State level there was one SubSddr, one Ioshkar, two Serishtedars, one Munshi, one 
lOtilledar, one Th5nedar and one postal peon. The form of government was personal 
autocracy. The Dewan was the chief adviser to the RSja. He was vested with the 
power to appoint important officers of the State although the RSja’s consent was 
necessary for the formal issue of orders. The faujdar was in charge of maintaining 
peace in the State, collected the revenues and was something like our mcii^rn Divi- 
sional Commissioner. He had under him a number of Amildars, and under each 
Amildar there were a number of Shaikddrs or Revenue-Inspectors. The finances 
of the State were classified under two heads, the Ayhe and SivSyi. The Ayhe sources 
were land revenue, excise, forest, and miscellaneous. The Sivayi head coasisted of 
items as unclaimed property, fines, sale of cattle, nazrana, recovery of embezzled 
money and so on. In the capital the police was aided by the infantry. The judiciary 
included a Sadar court at Mysore with two bakshis as its head with inferior courts 
ea^ of them under two Htdeims. The Sadar court heard and decided civil cases 
above Rs, 500/-. It received reports of the division of lower courts. The criminal 
cases were decided in the court of the Magistrate. The penalty inflicted for serious 
offences was coiporal punishment. The HuzSr adalat tried those accused of serious 
offences. Mutilation of hands and feel, noses and ears were inflicted evea in cases 
of ordinary theft, while thumb screws and ear pincers were resorted to ^r minor 
offences. 

His rule was very noteworthy in the cultural field. He evinced persons interest 
in the promotion of art and letters. He whs himself a man of high cultui^I refine- 
ment with a pleasant and dignified appearance. His court was adorned l^y poets, 
scholars^ musicians and astrologers. He was the author of such woiks asl/Wom- 
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ihanandanacharita, Crahmadarpana, SaAkhySratnakdsa and Chaturangasara- 
sarvtma. Other important works composed at this time in literary, scientific and 
astronomical fields were Svarnachudamani, Saugandhika^parinaya, Laghunighantu 
and Snryachandra-vathsavalL Poets and scholars such as Ramakrishna Sastii, 
Basavappa Sastri, Venkatarama Sastri and l§rTniv3sa Kavi, Tirumalaraya, Shantha- 
ifija Pandita, Kempunarfiyana, Thammaiah, Nanjunda, Aliya Lingaraju and Dgvi- 
chandra adorned his court. Kannada drama was enriched by rendering the classic 
works of both the east and the west into the regional language. KempunSrayana 
wrote his MudramanjGsha based on the old work, MudrSrakshasa of Visakhadatta. 
Basavappa Sastri rendered into Kannada not only the Sanskrit dramas of drama- 
tists such as Kalidasa, l^ri Harsha, Bhavabhdti but also Shakespeare’s Othello. 
Fiction, novels, stories and poetry received great encouragement at the hands of 
the Raja. His own son-in-law, Lingaraju, was a great name in the literary world 
of Kannada. In short the Raja’s reign witnessed a renaissance in Kannada language 
and literature, and the Raja has been rightly called Kamtada-Bhojaraja or the Prince 
of Kannada language. 

The Raja bestowed liberal grants on religious and educational institutions such 
as the Saraswati Bhandaram which collected and preserved oriental manuscripts 
of rale value. He established a school in 1833 to provide English education and later 
on opened in 1866 another school known as Maharaja High school. He founded 
a hospital in Mysore city based on the western system of medicine, made liberal 
grants to temples such as at Sivaganga, Melukote and Nanjanagtid, presented jewe- 
llery to gods and goddesses, budt gopurams to temples and set up agraharas. 
A number of musicians also adorned his court. 

Commissioner’s Rule: Sir Mark Cubbon 

After the deposition of the Raja, power was shifted to the Commissioners 
who were at first two in number but it was soon -'ealized that this arrangement would 
not work. Only one Commissioner. Colonvi Morison was therefore appoi- 
nted in 1834 for the whole of the State. Iwo months later in June 1834, 
Mark Cubbon took charge of the administration and remained in office until he 
resigned in 1861. He was the son of a clergyman from the Isle of Man in England 
which was the place of Major Wilks, the author of the History of Mysore and the 
uncle of Cubbon. His administrative skill made his regime memorable in Mysore. 
He put an end to the abuses that had crept into the Raja's administration, promoted 
trade and commerce by removing the impediments in their way, relieved the culti- 
vators from the oppressive extortions of coriupt officials, improved the revenue 
system by encouraging ryotwari land tenure, developed the resources of the State 
and set up an efficient judicial sy'i‘em. The thirty years of his administration which 
is known as the Non-Regulation system (1831-1855) witnessed great changes al- 
most in every Department of State. 

Tiraasition Period (1856-1862) 

The second phase of the Commissioner’s rule is known as the Transition Period. 
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Lord Dalhousie who visited Mysore in 18SS initiated some changes. A Judicial 
Commissioner was to relieve the Commissioner of some of his duties. Public Works 
and Education Departments were set up. Taxes were revised and modiiied. During 
this transitional period the native system was thoroughly overhauled as a prelude to 
more drastic changes known as the Regulated System. The State was divided into 
three Divisions, Nandidurga, Ashtagifma and Nagar. Nandidurga included 
Bangalore, Kolar and Tumkur. Ash^grama included Mysore and Hassan Districts 
and Nagar had Shimoga, Kadur and Chitradurga. A simple but complete code of 
rules was issued for the guidance of the Amildars. The penal code and the code of 
criminal procedure defined offences, prescribed punishments and regulated pro* 
cedures. Europeans tried cases as magistrates and judges. Jail discipline was also 
toned up. The budget system of accounts was introduced. English forms and figures 
were made use of. Currency notes were brought into use and miscellaneous coins 
were withdrawn, in 1861 Cubbon took ill and resigned. He died at Suer on his way 
home in April 1861. 

RegoladtMi System (1863-1881) 

In 1862 L.B. Bowring took charge as the New Commissioner and remained 
in office until 1870. During this period many radical changes were introduced. 
In 1863 the land revenue survey and settlement was undertaken for fixing a fair 
land tax for 30 years so that the ryots could have a fairly permanent assessment. 
An Inara Commission was formed to enquire into the validity of titles. The constru* 
ction of irrigation channels received attention. Education was greatly extended. 
Municipalities were established. 

Meanwhile the events of I8S7 made the English realise that they shdbid pay 
heed to the aspirations of the people. The R3ja took advantage of this situation and 
petitioned the British government for a chhnge of policy. In June 186S he adopted 
a scion of his family, ChSmarajdndra, a lad of two years, to succeed him. In 1866 
a deputation headed by Sir H. Rawlinson met the Secretary of State for India to 
urge upon him the reconsideration of the Mysore question. Another petition signed 
by several old Indian officers was submitted by John Mill praying for the establish- 
ment of a native government. In April 1867 Lord Cranbore, the Secretary of State 
(later Marquis of Salisbury) announced in the House of Commons the decision of 
the Disraeli government to hand over power to the adopted son when he came of 
age. During the period of the minority of this prince, the Commissioner was to 
continue to rule. Although this decision gave a fatal blow to the RSja's own fond 
expectations, it was a source of great joy to him to know that at least his adopted 
son would enjoy power, and that the Jjtaja could die in peace with the thou|ht that 
the throne was not lost for ever. On 27 March 1868 he died having reached the ripe 
age of 74. The subsidy he received was almost one-fifth of the State revelue and 
this gave him much scope for his cultural activity. After his death the Government 
of India acknowledged ChfimaiiySndra as his successor, and they promised lb instal 
him on the throne in his 18th year. 
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Mysore after Renditfon (1861-1940): Chimarija Wodeyar (1881-94) 

When Ch3maraj6ndra Wodeyar attained the majority, the British made over 
the State under an Instrument of Transfer on 25 March 1881. The Instrument of 
Rendition made it obligatory that ail laws in force at the time were to be maintained 
and administered effectively. The Raja was to obtain the Viceroy’s permission for 
any material change in the system of Government. Lord Rippon could not attend 
the rendition ceremony, but the Governor of Madras, W.P. Adams, was present. 
The Chief Commissioner retired from service and the R5ja appointed C. Rangacharlu 
as his Dewan with a council of two members to assist him. He issued a proclamation 
confirming the appointment of all existing officers. The susidy to be paid to the 
British was fixed as 35 lakhs of rupees, and the island ofl^rlrangapattana was han- 
ded over to the R3ja. 

With the assumption of power by the Raja, the era of Dewanship begins in 
Mysore. The prosperity or advancement of the State depended on the policy 
adopted by the successive Dewans, the first of whom C. Rangacharlu, a srivaistoava 
brahmin from Tanjore. The most significant event of Rangacharlu’s Dewanship 
was the establishment of a Representative Assembly which was proclaimed on 
25 August 1881. The principle of government with the consent ofthe people was acce- 
pted when this Assembly, being the first of its kind amongthe native states of India 
met on 7 October 1881. It became the permanent feature of the Mysore admini- 
stration. It consisted of the representatives of the landlords and merchants from 
all parts of the State. The Dewan was to place before the Assembly a Report of the 
administration during the previous year along with a programme of action for the 
following year. The purpose was to collect the views of the people and to redress 
their grievances. In the first year almostl44 members, who were landlords and mer- 
chants, were invited. In the initial stages there was no election and no discussion. 
In the Session held in 1882 Rangacharlu spoke ontheimporanceof self-government. 
This Assembly is the earliest in the history oi Itdia as even the Indian Legislative 
Council did not gain the right of election until 1 ^:>2. From 1885 the members were 
selected by the local and Municipal Boards, from 1887 a property qualification was 
introduced, in 1890 the principle of election was conceded, and the number of mem- 
bers increased steadily from 144 in 1881 to 154 in 1883, to 183 in 1884, to 198 in 1885 
and to 279 in 1886. As the scope of the Assembly increased, the administration began 
to look upon it with suspicion. But the purpose of both the Assembly and the Gov- 
ernment was just the same namely to advance tin; interests of the people. 

Sir K. Seshadri Iyer 

On the death of Rangacharlu in 1883, Seshadri lyer, a smartha brahmin from 
Palghat became the Dewan from >-'83 to 1901. His Land Revenue Code improved 
the finances and his Elementary and Secondary Education Policy introduced the 
study of both the regional and European languages. Women’s education was started, 
highe r education fostered and engineering and medical faculties were established. 
Railways and irrigation works received great attention. By 1884 the first 140 miles 
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of the railway was completed. The extension of the railway upto Harihar was en> 
trusted to Madras and Southern Maratha Company. The important industry of 
gold mining took firm roots. In 1894 a geological survey was undertaken to explore 
the mineral deposits in the State. A sum of Rs. 67 lakhs was spent on the building 
of roads. The number of municipalities rose from 83 to 107. Special attention 
was paid to sanitation, watersupply and drainage schemes. A system of insurance 
was introduced. ChamarSja Wodeyar died on 28 December 1894. Mysore under 
his benevolent rule enjoyed good government, peace and prosperity, progress in 
education, expansion in trade, commerce and education and Mysore was placed in 
the front rank of Indian States. 

Krishtarija Wodeyar IV (1894-1940) 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar was only 10 years old at the time of his accession, and 
hence during the period he was a minor, his mother VanTvilusa'SannidhSna, con- 
ducted the affairs as Regent with the assistance of the Dewan and three councillors. 
In 1902 the Raja assumed full control of the administration. His regime has gained 
glorious reputation as the golden age of the Wodeyar rule. With a happy blending 
of the qualities of bead and heart, a high sense of duty, regularity, hard work and 
perseverance and love for Indian traditions and customs, his deep interest in the 
welfare of the people, diligent and conscientious devotion to duty, careful selection 
of the Dewans made Mysore a model State. 

Sir P. N. Krishna Murthy and V. P. Madhavarao succeeded Seshadri Iyer as Dewans 
in 1901 and 1906 respectively. The latter established a Legislative Council where ihc 
debates were conducted in Kannada, revived the system of competitive examination 
for civil services and revised the civil service rules. The most memorable is the 
dewanship of Sir M. Visveswarayya (1912-18). The Chief Engineer or Mysore, 
Sri M. Visveswarayya became the Dewan in 1912 and proved to be the main architect 
of the State. He was born in 1861 at 'Mokshagundam, a village near Chikka- 
ba)|apur, took his B.A. from Central College, a Science Degree from Poona and 
an Engineering Degree from Guindy, Madras. He entered ^mbay service as an 
Engineer in 1884 and carried out the water works at Sakkar in Sind in 1895. He 
proceeded to Aden in 1906 to advise on the sanitary arrangements there. He visited 
Egypt, Russia, Canada, U.S.A., China and Japan and retired from Bombay serivee 
in 1909 to be appointed as the Chief Engineer of Mysore. He undertook a scheme 
of railways which linked Mysore with Arasikere, Bowringpet with Chikkabaljapur and 
Tarikere with NarasimharSjapura. In 1913 he concluded an agreement with the 
Kolar Gold Mining Company to supply them electric power, but the most import- 
ant achievement was the construction of a dam across the Kaveri knovrn as the 
K. R. Sagar. It was begun in 1911 and the work was pushed despite the bt^ction 
of the Madras Government. In 1917 )k introduced the jury system ir| Mysore. 
He established the Bank of Mysore in October 1913. Sandalwood oil factmes both 
at Mysore and Bangalore and a sandal soap ‘factory at Mysore were set up. Cham- 
ber of Commerce was inaugurated in May 1916 in Bangalore and its branihes were 
set up at Tumkur, Davanagere, Chikmaga)ur and Tip^ur. 
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A factory was set up at Bhadravati to cast pig iron. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company managed the technical details of the concern. In 1913 an Agricultural 
School was established. A research farm was opened at NSg€naha|]i for sugarcane 
and paddy. Schemes for improving roads, providing water, sanitation and health 
facilities and for clearing rank vegetation of weeds and rank growth, weie taken up. 
In 1916 the University of Mysore was set up for a new type of instruction in science, 
arts, medicine, agriculture and engineering. This was the first of its kind in any 
native State. The first convocation took place on 9 October 1918 when Ashutosh 
Mukherjee, the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, delivered the convocation 
address. In 1917 a sum of one lakh of rupees was sanctioned for scholarships to 
backward classes. In short, there was allround development and Visveswarayya 
resigned in 1918. 

The period of dewanship of Sir Mirza Ismail (1926-40) is also very eventful 
as it was a period of political reforms and Round Table Conferences. His policy 
was to give priority to economic progress of the Slate. Improvement in agriculture, 
expansion of trade and industrialization of the State were his aims. In 1926 he 
appointed N. S. Subba Rao to work out an equitable system of taxation. By 1927 
the State emerged from a state of financial stringency to one of fair prosperity. 
The loml assets increased from 1 1- 1/4 crores to 14-1/2 crores. He worked for the 
reduction of the subsidy to the British from 35 lakhs to I0-I/2 lakhs. A Trade Com- 
missioner for Mysore was appointed in London in 1927. He concluded a new agree- 
ment with the Kolar Gold Mining Company by which royalty was increased to 
9.80 lakhs besides an income-tax of Rs. 1.63 lakhs. The steel plant at Bhadravati 
was expanded. The Irwin canal was constructed. A new silk factory was opened. 
The town electrification programme was launched. A great deal of enthusiasm was 
evoked in hand-spinning, in railways, irrigation, sugar factory, record of rights, 
livestock, veterinary and employment schemes, sanitation, public health, rural 
improvement, parks, buildings and beautification of towns and villages. In 1927 a 
Health Survey was undertaken under Intcrnatioi'il Health Devision of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation of America. Mirza resigned in 1941 as the British would not 
permit him to open an automobile factory. The death of Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV 
and the resignation of Mirza ended an era of a very happy co-operation between 
an enlightened ruler and a wise statesman. 

Freedom Movement in Karnataka 

Along with the other parts of India Karnataka also actively participated in 
the struggle for independence. Karnataka wa.s the first State to resist successfully 
for a time the Biitish expansion in India under Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. No 
other State fought so many wars against the English so successfully. No one else 
had exploded the myth of Biitish invincibility. After them the whole of Karnataka 
was dismembered. The State of Karnataka which had played such a vital part in 
the national politics of the eighteenth century was fragmented and administered by 
different agencies. Subsequently there was no organized body to launch a concerted 
struggle^ against the English. 
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The period from 1799 to 1857 was one of sporadic revolts by the oppressed 
peasantry to secure economic redress or by ambitious chieftains to Ash in troubled 
waters. When Thomas Munro was put in charge of the South Kanara in 1799 the 
>illagers offered determined resistance to the English. In the same year Dhundia 
Waugh, who was a soldier in Tipu's army, rose in revolt. He took possession of some 
taluks in Shimoga and Chitradurga Districts. Cobnel Arthur Wellesley struggled 
hard for over six months to crush him. He was defeated in an engagement at Kona* 
^la in September 1800. Likewise another palegar, Venkatadari NIyak ofAigur in 
Manjadlt^d, rose in revolt and Wellesely himself had to proceed against him. In 
northern Karnataka Munro had to suppress another revolt near Belgaum in 1817 
and Iw had to fight a battle at Kirkee. In 1824 the farmers in Shindagi rose in revolt 
and refused to pay taxes to the British who sent Stevenson, the Collector of Dharwar, 
to put down the revolt. But the most important resistance came from Kittur 
in Belgaum District. Its chief Mallasarja Desai, had two wives, Rudramma and 
Channamma. The latter was a very bold lady who knew even horse-riding and 
ardiery. When the Desai adopted a son as he had no legitimate heir to succeed, 
the British occupied Kittur under the Doctrine of Lapse. Channamma rose in revolt, 
sought the help of the Kolhapur chief and decided to fight the English. Thackeray, 
the Collector of Dharwar, was shot dead by Rani's troops who captured alive the 
British Resident and other senior officers. The British mustered all their resources, 
sent a strong contingent which defeated Channamma, chased her and took her 
captive. 

Another chieftain who resisted the English was Sangoiji Rayannu who opposed 
the British occupation and consolidation of their power in Kittur. Sango||i is a small 
village on the banks of the river Malaprabha. RSyanna harassed the English for 
quite sometime before he was captured. The R3ja of Coorg rose in revolt and im- 
prisoned the emissary that was sent to remonstrate against him. War was declared 
on IS March 1834 and by 7 May, the whole of Coorg was annexed. Earlier the Raja 
of Mysore had been deposed and the Commissioner’s rule had been imposed un the 
State. These events led to revolts in North and South Kanara. Two lebels by name 
Kalyanaswamy and Putta Basava rose in revolt demanding the restoration of Coorg 
Raja to power. Certain regions of South Kanara such as Sujya, Putuir, Beljare 
and North Coorg supported the rebels. The British however put down the rebellion 
in 1837. 

Revolts took place in North Karnataka as well. The Oesais of Jambotee. 
BSdami, Koppaj, Nargund, Mundaigi and Halgali also revolted. When the Great 
Revolt of 1857 broke out, Karnataka played some part in it. Surapura, a small 
State in Gulbarga came to limelight, where Venkatappa NSyaka, recruited the ^ohillas 
and the Arabs under his army and entered into correspondence with Nanq Saheb. 
Just at this time in 1857 Dharwar, Belgaum and Kolha]Wr rose in revolt. The 
RSja of Jamkhapdi joined Venka^ppa NSyaka who fell on the English aip killed 
some of their soldiers. Next day the English captured Venka(appa NSyalia, who 
however committed suicide to escape dishonour at their hands. Another coi^racy 
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against the English was at Nargund in Dharwar District whose chief joined certain 
other^ rebels such as Mundargi BhTmayya, Hemmige Kenchanna and Anegundi 
SrTrangarSya. They mustered a force to fight the English. A battle took place and 
with difficulty the English captured the fort of Nargund. The Bei^s of Halaga{]i 
near Bijapur caused considerable trouble to the English. Thus the resistance carried 
on in several villages of Northern Karnataka embarrassed the English greatly. 

The third phase from 1860 to 1920 was constitutional in agitation as it did not 
profess open revolt. On the other hand public opinion was formulated through 
effective news media to demand people’s legitimate rights. Such Kannada news* 
papers as Karnataka Prakashika, Hita Bodhini, Dhanurdhari, Desbabhinumi and 
Vrittamta Patrika were brought out. The ideas of the Indian National Congress 
percolated down to the masses through these papers. However, the agitation was 
at a higher level and the Congress itself was in the hands of the moderates who still 
believed in the constitutional methods of appeals and petitions when the extremists 
like Balagangadhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai and Bipin Chandra Pal launched the 
Home Rule Movement. The people of North Karnataka responded to their call 
with great enthusiasm. In 1915 a Karnataka Sangha was formed and the struggle 
became more widespread in the region. 

■| he fourth phase from 1920 to 1947 is the Gandhi era. A Congress Committee 
began to function in Bangalore from 1920, and similar committees were constituted 
in Mysore, Shimoga, Tumkur, Dharwar, Bijapur. Mangalore, Bellary and North 
Kanara. North Karnataka and Bombay Karnataka took active interest in the 
Sutyagraha movement which become very popular in Belgaum, Dharwar and Bija- 
pur. Provincial Congress circles were carved out on a linguistic basis in 1920. In 
1921 the police resorted to firing in Dharwar. The Congress Session was held at 
Belgaum in 1924 and it was a memorable session as it was presided over by Gandhiji. 
The Chairman of the Reception Committee was Gangadhar Rao Deshpande who was 
popularly known as Karnataka-kisuri. He w.*' for many years a member of the 
Congress Working Committee. It was only after this session that national conscious- 
ness was roused in Karnataka. 

In the princely State of Mysore, Praja Mitra Mandali worked for the Congress. 
Later another party called Praja Paksha was also formed. In 1927 there was again 
firing in Dhaiwar. Leaders like Sri R. R. Diwakar, Kabbur and Sadashiva Rao 
were arrested. In the Salt Satyagraha of 1930-37 the agitation of North Karnataka 
took a serious turn. Sirs!, Siddapura and AnkSla played a vital role. The forest 
Satyagraha, the Swadeshi movement, the no-tax campaign, the picketing of the 
toddy shops were all vigorously carried out all over Karnataka including Hyderabad- 
Karnataka. Three lakhs of palm t<ces were cut, most of the village ofiBcials resigned 
their jobs and even women courted arrest. The police took firm action, ejected many 
farmers from their homes, seized their cattle and property and the role of Karnataka 
in this movement was so impressive that Sardar Patel and Gandhiji were all praise 
for the discipline, courage and the spirit of sacrifice displayed by its people. In 1933 
Gandhiji toured most of the Karnataka area which inspired the people. In the 
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general elections as per the Government of India Act of 1935, the Congress gatnea 
a thumping majority. The role of Sadashiva Rao in the movement was so signifi- 
cant that when he died in 1937 Gandhiji said, “His life was predous as gold. Bles- 
sed is the mother and blessed the country that bore such a noble son.” After inde- 
pendence the Congress honoured him by naming the venue of its 1960 session in 
Bangalore as $adashivanagar. 

In the old Mysore area the Praja Samyukta Paksha which was working as a 
political body, merged in J93S with the Indian National Congress and in 1937 the 
Mysore State Congresi* came into existence. In 1939 serious agitations started. An 
action Committee was constituted by the State Congress to take suitable measures 
against the repressive policy of the State Government. The State Congress met at 
Shivapura near Maddur, and the State Government was compelled to concede a 
number of demands. First, the Dewan recognised the State Congress as a political 
organisation. Secondly, he would take seven Congressmen in the constitutional 
committee to draw up a new measure of reforms. Thirdly this committee would 
have the power to advise in respect of setting up responsible government. Lastly 
the State government would have no objection to the flying of the Congress flag 
provided the state flag was also hoisted side by side. The second session of the State 
Congress was held in April 1939 at Vidurasvattha where the situation went out of 
hands over the question of hoisting the flag and the police resorted to firing. Gandhiji 
sent Mahadev Desai to study the situation and he held the State government res- 
ponsible for the incident. Gandhiji asked the Dewan to hold an enquiry and the 
Government appointed a High court judge for the purpose However, man> of the 
Satyagrahis were not released from the jail. The State Congress had mainlv two 
objectives in view; one was to agitate for responsible government in the State and 
the other was to cooperate with the Congress in its struggle at the national level. 

With the Quit India Movement of 1942 the State agitation became more serious. 
All the important leaders were arrested. The police resorted to firing at Isur, 
Oavanagepe, Sravanabejagoja, Belgaum, Dharwar and Bijapur. Serious agitation 
persisted in ail major towns and cities of Karnataka such as Mjsore, Bangalore. 
Mangalore, Hubli, Karwar, Belgaum, Raichur, Bijapur and Bidar. More than a 
lakh and a half people were arrested including women and children. All schools 
and colleges were closed. Flogging, lathicharge and even firing were resorted to. 
The people defied prohibitory orders, travelled without tickets in trains, pulled 
the telegiaph wires and damaged State property. Isur. a small village in Shimoga 
declared itself independent of Stete control, burnt the village records, removed the 
Patel and Shanbog and hoisted the national flag. When the Government sent a 
police force to put down the trouble, the Amild&r and the sub-inspector of police 
were killed. The police thereupon took severe measures, set fire to the villages and 
sentenced nine persons to death, five of whom were actually hanged in 19^. 

With the end of the Second World War, a change was brought aboii in tne 
intensity of the agitation. In the elections of 1946 the Congress gained at massive 
majority and pressed the demand for responsible government. Meanwhife events 
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moved fast at the national level as the British were planning to quit India. The 
Cabinet Mission arrived in India to discuss the ways and means to end the con- 
stitutional crisis. The State Congress started a campaign and in January 1947 the 
MaharJja issued a message that he would view the Congress demand for reforms 
sympathetically. In April 1947 political talks were held but the outcome was not 
satisfactory. With the transfer of power in August 1947, the State Congress resolved 
to stage what is known in history as the Palace Satyagraha for a Constitutent Assem- 
bly and responsible government. Strikes and agitations became widespread. The 
Mysore Chalo campaign gained great momentum. Men, women and children parti- 
cipated in it. This spontaneous outburst alarmed the government. On 7 September 
the Maharaja agreed to accede to the centre and in October 1947 the first popular 
ministry was formed in the State under Sri K. C. Reddy. The Representative A-ssem- 
bly started in 1881 became the Responsible Legislature in 1947 and the Maharaja 
became the Rajapramukh. Thus the salt satyagraha, the forest satyagraha, the 
flag satyagraha and finally the palace satyagraha witnessed an unique drama of 
united effort, selfless struggle, sustained activity and supreme sacrifice. It was a 
rare revolution which kindled the people's imagination, stirred their hearts and 
turned their minds from traditional politics to high idealism. The only issue that 
was t'i unify all regions of Karnataka under one single State. 

Unification of Karnataka 

With the policy of the Congress to organize the country on a linguistic basis, 
the hopes of those who aspired af.er unified Karnataka were greatly raised. When 
the National Government constituted the State Reorganization Commission, its 
dream became a reality in 1956. However, indefatigable struggle and sacrifice nearly 
for half a century had preceded the fulfilment of this dream. 

The Congress had been lending its suppor* to the linguistic principle ever since 
1905 when it vehemently opposed the Bengal pi ’ ition. It was at the Nagpur Session 
of 1920, however, that the principle of linguistic provinces became a part of the 
Congress programme. In 1927 they further confirmed the idea by a resolution and 
for the first time the idea of the Karnataka province figured in the Congress pro- 
gramme. Further, the Motilal Nehru Report of 1928 acknowledged the fact that 
the progress, education and advancement of any province were directly linked 
with the identity of each unit with its language. The Statutory Commission of 193C 
voiced the same opinion that the use of a common speech was a strong and natural 
basis for provincial individuality. 

With such ideas in the air it was but natural that the people of Karnataka spread 
over nineteen diflerent districts aspired to come un>'.*r a single administrative unit. 
The movement first originated aniong the people of Bombay Karnataka where 
along with the national awakening, a regional consciousness took deep roots. In 
a competitive world it was obvious that a linguistic minority in any province was 
often denied its legitimate rights in the economic, administrative, educational, 
political and financial sectors of life. Such works as Karnataka Gatavaibhava instil- 
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kd in peopte the desire to strive for mrificatioa. In 11129 the idea wm first mooted 
but it had a background of its own. Before the politicians took up the cry, the lite- 
rary bodies bad prepared the ground. In 1915 writers in Kannada had formed them- 
selves into an organization to educate the people. In 1 920 Dharwar became the venue 
of ail Karnataka Political Conference. In 1921 the Congress resolved to create a 
separate State for Karnataka. In 1924 a Karnataka Unification Sangha was started. 
In 1925 the Karnataka Provinciai Congress Committee made the issUe of unflcation 
one of its main objectives. In 1937 the Congress accepted the principle of Andhra 
and Karnataka as distinct provinces. Besides even the Government of India Act 
of 1935 had accepted this principle in theory. 

The movement was kept alive by the public through their different organiza- 
tions such as Karnataka Sangha, Karnataka Vidyavardhaka Sangha, Karnataka 
Chamber of Commerce, the Karnataka Provinciai Congress Committees and nume- 
rous other associations, which were more than one hundred m number. Journalists, 
lawyers, literary persons in addition to politicians never forgot the issue. The medium 
of newspapers and periodicals roused the consciousness among the masses. On an 
aj^ai from the Ail Karnataka Unification League, 10 October 1937 was observed 
throughout Karnataka as the “Unification Day”. Meetings were held all over the 
Kannada areas and signatures were collected for a petition urging the immediate 
formation of Karnataka. Gandhijt also blessed the idea. N. C. Keikar urged the 
starting of a separate University. In 1938 both Bombay and Madras legislatures 
passed a resolution for the creation of a new province amalgamating all Kannada 
speaking areas of these presidencies with the Central State of Mysore. 

The death of Potti Snramulu of Andhra in December 1952 was a crucial factor 
in compelling the Congress to concede the demand of linguistic provinces and Andhra 
State came into existence. With this it was merely a question of time before other 
States came into being. Justice Wanchdo was appointed to enquire and report on 
the formation of other States. But the Government hesitated to take any hasty 
decision relating to Karnataka. This was because of the fact that a section of the 
Kannadigas was not so enthusiastic. The princely State of Mysore and the Coorg 
area did not favour the formation of a composite State. The Wanchoo Report 
suggested that Bellary should be handed over to Mysore and it was accordingly 
done. Meanwhile Justice Misra was appointed to report on the same issue. How- 
ever, the most decisive Commission on the States Reorganization was the Fazl 
Ali Commission. 

In December 1953 Pandit Nehru announced in Parliament the appointment 
of a High Power Commission consisting of Syed Fazl Ali as the Chairman, Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar and Pandit H. N. Kunzru as members to examine the wliole issue 
in a thorough manner and submit a report. The Report was submitted ih October 
1955. This Commission recommended t^je division of the whole countw into 14 
major States, and a lew small strategic States. Having sponsored theihnguistic 
principle nearly for half a century, it was diflkult for them to reverse the^direction 
after winning independence. This Commission brought into reality tl» Idream of 
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tile JCanoadigas. It comprised into one State the areas of Bidar, Raichur and Oul- 
from the Hyderabad State, Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara from the 
Bombay State, the South Kanara and the taluk of Kollegai from the Madras State 
the whole of the “C*' State of Coorg and also of the “B” State of Mysore. This 
docs not mean that all areas where Kannada is spoken were brought under one 
unit. Many portions on the border were still left out such as Kasarag^u, Hosur, 
Kolhijmr, ShSlapur, South Satara, Madaka^ira, Jath, Ununarga, Naladurga, Raya- 
durga, Ada^^ni, Aliir, AkkalakSt, T3|avadi and the Nilgiris which arc prominently 
Kannada pockets. The Commission insisted that it was humanly impossible to 
devise any foolproof scheme. If Karnataka did not get ail that it wanted, it got 
certain other parts which were seriously contested by others such as Belgaum which 
is exciting passion on either side even today. The S. R. C. rightly argued that the 
Maharashtrians had conceded Belgaum to be a Karnataka District ever since 1924 
when the first All India Congress Committee Session in Karnataka was held. Even 
earlier from the days of the Karnataka Movement in 1906 this area was acknowledged 
by Maharastrians as a part of Karnataka. They had given in writing in 1924 that it 
belonged to Karnataka. Likewise Kolar District has a Telugu majority of 54 per 
cent and the Kannadigas barely 2J per cent but in view of its long association with 
Kdiiiutaka, it vas merged with this State. 

Thus came into existence the State of Karnataka on 1 November 1956. It was 
the result of a long struggle through different media — the Kannada Sahitrya Pari- 
shad, literary conferences, political agitation. Congress policy, administrative ne- 
cessity, constant propanganda through press and the individual efforts of Kannada 
writers as Atur Venkata Rao, Kadapa Raghavendra Rao, B. M. Srikantaiah, D. R. 
Bendre, K. V. Puttappa and Huyilgola Narayana Rao. Prominent political figures 
like R. R. Diwakar, B. N. Datar, U. Rama Rao, K. R. Karanth, R. Nagan Gowda 
and leaders of the princely State of Mysore such as S. Nijalingappa, H. C. Dasappa 
and K. Hanumanthaiah helped the movement. The fast unto death of Annadanappa 
Doddameti of Dharwar was the decisive factor for Nehru's announcement in 
Parliament of the appointment of the Fazl Ali Commission. 

The unification of Karnataka was a great victory to the people of this region. 
What was a small State became two and a half times bigger overnight consisting of 
19 districts. The Rajapramukh became the Governor, and in 1973 the name was 
also changed from Mysore into Karnataka. The concept of a poet that Karnataka 
is the land between Godavari and Kaveii came to be almost realized although some 
border disputes still remain to be solved. It is hoped that these issues will be amicably 
settled before long and that Karnataka would march ahead on the path of progress 
in all spheres of life. 
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After the advent or the Europeans, no history of modern South India has been 
adequately written. Thirty years of research m this field has provided the scholar 
with inputs in the reconstruction of its history. Some of them were generalisations 
of a region in the process of change and crystallisation. Apart from professional 
contributions on small areas or regions, little was done to document the shaping 
of modern South Indian history. It is this historic phenomenon that needs investi- 
gation — a need which still remains to-day to shape South India as a field of historical 
study. Foreign travellers from Marco Polo in the thirteenth century to Bishop Ileber 
in the nineteenth century have contributed to the development of historical conscious- 
ness in and about this area. The East India Company's emergence to power was 
documented by its own historian Robert Orme and James Welsh. The documen- 
tation of this process of change and the politicisation of a region and people are 
very well evidenced in the records that were maintained in a Central Office even as 
early as 1805. 

The Tamilnadu Archives constitute one of the primary sources for the history 
of modern South India. The earliest documents available in the Tamilnadu Archi- 
ves date back to 1670. Apart from the records of the East India Company between 
1690 and 1857, the Tamilnadu Archives contained records of the Dutch in India 
between 1657 and 1845, Persian records between 1684 and 1826, Danish records 
between 1777 and 1845, records of the Government of Madras from 1858 to the 
present, and also records in Marathi, Tamil and Urdu languages. These records 
have been classified under different categories such as Government Consultations, 
CountryCoirespondence, Special Consultations, Public, Judicial and Military Consul- 
tations, Negotiation with foreign powers and Treaties. Reports, Journals and Narra- 
tives, Records connected with various establishment and departments and commi- 
ttees and Proceedings, Memoranda and Petitions, and District Manuals and Gaze- 
tteers. Newspapers are being increasingly used as contemporary sources apart 
from epigraphy. These records furnish a wide range of information ; there is a great 
need to publish and make them accessible to the research scholars. This collective 
memory of the process of modernisation and its recognition and communication 
will to a great extent determine the new approaches in the making of a historical 
profile of South India to which sub-parts, parts, sub-regions, regions as a unit are 
interrelated. In any emerging construct of South Indian studies on the basis of 
evidence and sources, practitioners of history must allow for the predominance of 
the political factor. 

Vijayanagara empire received a devastating blow at the hands of the coifedcrate 
Sultanate of Deccan at Rakkasa Thangadi in JS65. The pohtical conditioiilt in the 
South, after this battle, were in a state of transition. The empire continuedlto exist 
till the early part of the I7ih century before it got weakened and collapsod. The 
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einpife was ruined materially and morally, and the battle of Topur in 1616 may be 
regarded as its grand finale. * It revealed the weakness of the Vijayanagara empire 
and the lack of support of the feudatories to the imperial cause.^ The loyalty and 
obedience of the Nayaks in the Tamil country towards the Rayas were put to a 
series of tests and they showed little inclination to accept even Raya suzerainty. 
“The Nayak kings in general, were able and benevolent, the greatest among them 
were Raghunath Nayak of Tanjorc (1600-1634) and Ttrumala Nayak of Madiirai 
(1 629- 1659)” 3. Nayaks defied the authority of the Emperor and made a bid for 
independence. The disloyalty of Nayaks, mutual dissensions and the bitter rivalry 
between the Tanjore and Madura Nayaks exposed the Tamil country to frequent 
attacks by the Marathas and the Mughals. 

Ekoji, the son of Shahji Bhonsle. carved out a kingdom at Tanjore and the 
Marathas continued to rule (1675-1855) this principality till its extinction in 1855. 
“Tanjore Rajas were all of them great patrons of learning: some of them were poets 
and scholars themselves of no mean repute, and charities were on a scale which 
arrests attention.”^ The rise of the Maratha rule in the Carnatic is closely linked 
with the triumphant expedition led by Shivaji in 1676-1677. Marathas established 
themselves in Gingcc. Successive Mughal commanders attempted in vain for several 
years to reduce them to submission. Towards the close of 17ih century the Mughals 
appeared in the vicinity of Tamilnadu and entered the contest in a bid to gain 
control of the region. In J698 the Mughals reduced the Marathas of Gingee and 
Vellore to submission. Aurangazeb created the province of Carnatic with Arcot 
as its headquarters. “In 1736 the Mughals established their rule at Madurai super- 
seding that of the Nayaks. The Mughal rule ultimately changed into that of the 
Nawabs of Carnatic, de facto as well as de jure. The Nawab's regime over Madurai 
lasted up to the settlement of the Treaty of the Carnatic with the British in 1801. ”5 

Complications were created by factions among the dying Nayaks and the sub- 
ordinate chiefs. The decline of Nayaks’ power r 'ved the way for the rise of ‘auxi- 
liary powers'. “The Setupatis, growing powerfu. tn the service of the later Nayaks 
and ultimately becoming formidable, drifted away fiom their allegiance to their 
sovereign as years advanced.”* This marked the emergence of local Rajas. “Besides 
these states, there existed numerous pailams or district held by military chiefs known 
as Poligars. With the dccine of Nayaks, the Poligars asserted their independence.”^ 
“In fact the period from the 17th century to the 18th century was the Age of the 
Poligars in South India.”* However the villages enjoyed local atonomy.* 

In the twilight of the Mughal Empire after the death of Aurangazeb in 1707, 
several independent states emerged. Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Viceroy of Deccan, de- 
clared his independence at Hyderabad and made him-’Clf master of all the Mughal 
territories. He appointed a chici as the Nawab of Carnatic and entrusted 
to him the Government of the Tamil country. The death of Nizam and the Nawab 
at Arcot was followed by a period of civil war and struggle for supremacy which 
kept the country in a state of turmoil. This was the situation when the English and 
French entered into a struggle for supremacy and by 1763 the former emerged triom- 
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phant. “It is not an exaggeration to conjecture that with support from the Govern* 
ment in Paris and a little more power on the seas and a tittle more tuck, the French 
might have ruled India for two centuries rather than the British. Ultimately the 
French effort failed, and a series of enclaves at Chandernagore, Yanam, Karikal 
and Mahe with their capital at Pondicherry were all that remained in French hands 
following the final struggle with the English.“iO The succession to the thrones of 
Hyderabad and Arcot was disputed. The French and the English espoused the 
cause of rival candidates and confronted each other in opposite camps. Towards 
the close of the 1 8th century valiant efforts were made by the native powers to check 
the rise of the English. Mysore under Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan made a vigorous 
attempt to subdue the English but this too proved futile. Soon after ‘princely order' 
was brought to submission, the Poligars rebelled against the British. They resisted 
the British intrusion with a planned concerted action. “The suppression of the 
Poligar rebellion of 1799 and the South Indian rebellion of 1801 resulted in the 
liquidation of the influence of the chieftams. The auxiliary powers were prevented 
from offering any further serious resistance in defence of their order. Tlie active 
leaders were Marudu Pandiyan of the Ramnad League, Veera Pandiya Kattaboman 
of Panjalamcourichy, and Gopal Nayak of the Dindigul League. “The patriots 
involved in the South Indian Rebellion made a valiant but final endeavour when 
they recouped their eclipsed energies in the organisation of a mutiny in 1806.’’i- 
During the governorship of Lord William Bentinck the “problem” of the press was 
“recognised". It was during his time that the Vellore Mutiny broke out, and the 
press and other manuscript newspapers were suspected, t') Till 1818 vigorous govern* 
ment supervision was exercised. 

The British ruled over Tamilnadu for nearly two hundred and fifty years. 
British rule brought to Tamilnadu political unity of a kind the country hadTTot known 
for centuries. The British restored peace and order and established settled govern- 
ment and their rule was treated therefore as a blessing in disguise. The signs of 
nationalist political ferment were visible during the 1830s although it was not until 
two decades later the political activity began on an organised scale with the establish- 
ment of the Madras Native Association in 1852. “The introduction of Engish educa- 
tion coupled with the impact of Christianity and of Western ideas, aroused a new 
spirit of eager and restless questioning about the foundations of religious, social 
and political life in India.”’'' “By the end of 1830s the Indians had come to reco- 
gnise the value of the press as an instrument to influence the public and government 
and were increasingly making use of it for that purpose.”'^ Iktween 1818 and 18SS, 
many Tamil and Telugu papers were started in Madras where the first attempts 
at journalism in the vernaculars were due to the efforts of missionaries. The first 
attempt was made by the Religious Tract Society in 1831 with the publ^tion of 
the Tamil Magazine. In 1855, Rajavrithi Bodhini edited by Rev. P. Pe^^ival was 
puNished. It was a journal of domestic and foreign Intelligence. In 1711 t|e Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge sent out a press with Romail types to 
Tranquebar accompanied by a German printer who died on the way. The press 
and type together with a stock of paper landed at Tranquelmr in August 11712. In 
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the meantime Ziegenbalg had sent specimens of Tamil characters to Halle in Ger- 
many where a fount was cut and cast. The Apostle’s Creed was the first book en- 
tirely printed in Tamil. There were more printers. One of them Adler proved to be 
an inventor as a letter-founder and a mechanic. He also set up the first paper mill 
in India at a place called Porciar in the South. From small beginnings the press 
had survived and had become an established institution, and literally by the labour 
of their hands they had forged an instrument whose potentialities in a changing 
and developing society were yet to be realised. No “national” papers existed though. 
The Crescent of Gajulu Lakshminarasu Chelty, of 2nd October 1844 was a pre- 
cursor. He was the first publicist of and agitator of Madras. The Crescent was 
issued for the first time in October 1844. Gajulu Lakshminarasu Chetty who was 
the main pillar of the Madras Native Association was nurtured in the prolonged 
conflict between the Hindus and the missionaries. Ofiicial involvement was resented 
by the Hindus.** 

In the midst of this growing conflict, the Hindus held a protest meeting in the 
city of Madras. In a petition to the Court of Directors, they attacked the mission- 
aries and oflicials. The early stages of political activities were dominated by protest 
meetings and petitions. An opportune moment arose for the public to present 
ihcir grievances to the Briti.sh Parliament. Prior to the renewal of the Charter in 1853, 
an inquiry was made into the affairs of the company. By then, the British Indian 
Association was formed at Calcutta on 29 October 1851, and the declared object 
of the Association was “to promote the improvement and efficiency of the British 
Indian Government by every legitimate means in its power, and thereby to advance 
the common interest of Great Britain and India, and ameliorate the condition of 
the native inhabitants of the subject country.”*'^ A branch of this British Indian 
Association was formed at Madras on 26 February 1852, and this gave a filip to 
the organisation of political associations. The treatment meted out to this organi- 
sation as a subordinate one by the parent association compelled them to sever its 
connections with Calcutta. Consequently Latshmana Chetty and other promi- 
nent leaders joined together to form an independent organisation called the Madras 
Native Association in July 1852 and sent a petition to the British Parliament in 
1852. Madras Native Association and the Madras Hindu Debating Society 
evinced an ardent desire for administrative and political reforms and gradually 
won the sympathy and support of the people.** This petition and the subsequent 
developments brought the Madras Native Association into direct conflict with the 
Madras Government oflScials. The Madras Government officials made an allout 
attempt to frustrate the Madras Native Associations' efforts to form branch orga- 
nisations in the districts. After a decade of politictd activities the Madras Native 
Associations shrank into obscui A splinter group sprang out of this in Nove- 
mber 1852 which took up the cause of social reform. 

The outbreak of 1837 did not disturb Tamilnadu. The explanation for this 
is to be found in the evidence that the people of this region showed no inclination 
to gain their political ends through radical violence. However, they sought to secure 
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political reforms through peaceful and constitutional methods. A few signs of 
localised tense situations were noticed but these were not of the nature of an up- 
rising. As a measure of precaution, restrictions were imposed on the entry of forei- 
gners into Madras and a few members of certain royal families had been arrested. 
All those who were in possession of seditious leaflets were arrested and prosecuted. 
Some copies of a proclamation and letters urging the Nizam and his minister to 
begin a holy war against the English were seized from “Mussalmans” in Madras 
City. Military posts were established in Madras City and u volunteer Corps was 
enrolled since the British were afraid of the muslim population of Madras City 
because of the abolition of the Nawabship of the Carnatic. On the other hand, 
addresses were sent by the public to the Government expressing their loyalty. A 
relief fund was raised by the public to help the European Government officials, 
merchants and traders affected by the outbreak. As regards the Madras Army, 
with one solitary exception, the conduct of the entire native Army of Madras 
furnished a gratifying instance of loyalty and fidelity during the year of mutiny and 
treachery. However, the Government, in Act XIV of 1 857 armed officials with 
powers to try offences against the State. 

Loyalty to established authority blinded a few to their political advancement. 
The abolition of East India Company's rule was welcomed in the direct assumption 
of the Government of India by Queen Victoria. The fight for independence was 
lost but the war for responsible Government continued. Signs of the changing times 
were evidenced in the local level in the attempts to foster self-government insti- 
tutions, by the introduction of the Towns improvement Acts of 1865 and 1871. 
the District Municipalities Act of 1884 and the Local Boards Acts of 1871 
and 1844. .. .These Acts created Municipalities and Local Boards whkh contai- 
ned, besides official members, at first a few nominated and subsequently some of 
the elected members, and entrusted to these institutions the management of local 
affairs, roads and schoob.<^ Consequently the political kingdom was the only 
untapped frontier. Whatever might have been the defects of the system, it served 
as an instrument of political education. 

The changed conditions prevailing in India after the Great Rebellion of 1857 
made the Government uneasy if not nervous about the Indian Press. Yet many 
both in England and India were against any control of the Press. Sir George Bird- 
wood reading a paper on The Native Press of India before the Society of Arts in 
1877 observed that, considering the political and social background, it was commen- 
dably loyal. Mr. Arthur Hobhouse, in a minute expressed strongly against any 
Press laws, whether directed against the entire press or the Indian iangdage press. 
As a legislative Member of the Viceroy’s Council, his opinion could no^ be easily 
brushed aside. Lord Lytton who was determined inspite of the opposition, can- 
vassed the opinion of provincial Governors who, with the exception of one, supported 
restrictions on the Indian language press. The Duke of Buckingham anmChandos, 
Governor of Madras (1875-1880) “drily remarked that the offences complained of 
were statements of unpalatable truths in strong language. Sir W. Robimson who 
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had served in the Presidency since 1842, and was a Member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil brilliantly summed up the case against the Vernacular Press Act in a minute 
dated 28 January 1878 in which he recorded that a special law as was proposed for 
the control of the Indian language Press, was not an immediate necd.2* So Madras, 
its Government and the people were against it, clubs and societies discussed this 
provocative measure, but no concerted action was possible as there was no medium 
that could organise and focus Indian public opinion on such issues. The Noncon- 
formist attitude of Madras made for uneasy relations with the centre. Consensus 
was imposed but Madras always seemed to strike a different note. Where Calcutta 
and Bombay had their journals, Madras was struggling hard in their absence. The 
platform of the Triplicaiie Literary Society brought together many members of whom 
there were six ardent youths fresh from college. They were 0) G. Subramania 
Aiyar, (2) T. T. Rangachariar, (3) P. V. Rangachariar. (4) Keshava Rao Pant, (5) 
N. Subba Rao. and (6) M. Viraraghavachariar. h was the enterprising nature of 
G. Subramaniya Aiyar and Viraiaghavachariar that ted them to establish a paper 
which fulfilled not only a long-felt need but responded whole-heartedly to the call 
of nationalism. N. Subba Rao, a founder of The Hindu in his reminiscences in 
1928 wrote; “As the mighty Godavari five miles wide at £>ow]eswaram rises in a 
pool of water in the far-off hills of the West, the beginnings were humble and ob- 
scure.*’^- In the beginning it was a cyclostyled sheet and it was favourably reviewed 
in The Madras Mail and other papers. With the meagre means that the founders 
had, a weekly was more than they could afford. Paying the printer and purchas- 
ingthe necessary paper for the first issue only, they had to borrow for the postage for 
the very first issue. As subscribers came in and quarterly subscriptions in advance 
were received, they were able to maintain the good work they had begun. It must 
he noted that The Hindu was not started as a business venture with a view to cashing 
in on news value. Born as a political journal in response to a pressing need, it was 
actuated by a sense of duty to the countiy exwlusivcly. The Hindu was no doubt 
motivated by the noble ideal of better governmi- t and an independent nation. 

It is not known how far the outbreak of 18S7 affected the function of the Madras 
Native Association. However, the special Act XIV of 1857 might have had some 
effect on the organisation which was gradually lapsing into obscurity. An attempt 
to revive the Madras Association was made in 1878 but it proved futile. The Madras 
Native Association was merged with the Madras Mahajana Sabha established in 
1884. This was followed by the establishment of the Indian National Congress. 
“Having been since 1882 the headquarters of the Theosophical Society, Madras 
felt directly and immediately the impact of that society. The Theosophical Society 
not only did a great deal to stimulate the educated Indians’ pride in the history and 
culture of his own country, it ai provided an example of an all-India Organi- 
sation. ”2-' 

In 1886 the press began to criticise the policies of the Government.24 In 1887 
the third session of the Congress was held in Madras, Prominent members from 
Madras were T. Madhava Rao, S. Subramanya Aiyar, Sabapathy Mudaliar, S. A. 
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Swamtnatha Aiyar, P. Somasundaram Chetty, C. Vijayaragavachariar, Eardley 
Norton and A. O. Hume. The Madras Mahajana Sabha started propagating Con- 
gress views. And about the same time, district conferences were held annually in 
several districts presided over by eminent men like P. Sivaswaroi Ayyar, C. Subra- 
mania Ayyar and U. P. Madhava Rao. These conferences organised by local leaders 
of various communities. Brahmins, non-Brahmins and Muslims alike, discussed 
important questions affecting the welfare of not only the district and the state but 
also the whole of India. 'The attainment of Swaraj, the boycott of foreign cloth and 
foreign goods, the encouragement of Swadeshi cloth and Swadeshi goods, the esta- 
blishment of Swadeshi industries, the revival of Panchayats and the eradiction of 
the drink evil, all these loomed large in their discussions. These subjects were pre- 
asely similar to the subjects discussed, at the various sessions of the Indian National 

Congress.'*25 

Bipin Chandra Pal’s tour of the Madras Presidency in 1907 sensitized South 
Indian politics. The Swadeshi and Terrorist movements challenged the classes and 
masses to greater participation in the national movement. Annie Besant, the social 
reformer, started taking active interest in politics.-^ In 1913 the Commonweal was 
started followed by New India in 1914, which resurrected the old provincial news- 
paper Madras Standard. New India had become the medium of the Home Rule 
and the Labour Union Movements. Inspite of Besant's internment at Ooty. the 
paper continued. Even the Government subscribed to no less than 62 copies. In 
the year 1916 the Home Rule agitation was further accentuated by organised efforts 
to stir up opposition against the government by working on the feelings of the stu- 
dent community. The counter measures taken by Government provoked unpre- 
cedented outbreaks of violence leading to the implementation of the Press 
Act of 1910 and the Defence of India Act. A prominent leader of this time was, 
V. O. Chidambaram Pillai, who formed the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company 
and Subramaniam Siva, who was his close associate. Subramanya Bharati, the 
editor of the weekly India from 1906 roused the national spirit of the people through 
his poems. The climax of the Swadeshi movement was the terrorist activities. Al- 
thou^ Madras had been comparatively free from terrorist activities, a few attempts 
were made to instil revolutionary principles. One phase of the terrorism came to 
an end with the murder of Ashe, the District Magistrate of Tinneveliy on 7 June 
1911. French possessions like Pondicherry assumed a special importance with the 
rise of extremist nationalism. Subramania Bharati and Aurobind Ghosh sought 
political asylum in Pondicherry. The Home Rule Movement and Non-Cooperation 
movement coming in the wake of the First World War led to widespread political 
agitation. “The Home Rule Movement very soon emerged itself into the tifo greater 
movements of all India importance, the non-cooperation and Khilafat mowment.’’^^ 
The climax of Non-Cooperation and the Khilafat agitation in the Sout i was the 
Mapilla Rebellion of 1921. The guerilla style of warfare of the Mapiila i engaged 
for mote than a year a full brigade of regular troops including detachmi nt of the 
Suffolk, Dorset regiments, two Gurkha Battalions, a Garhwali and a Bur na batta- 
lion and a specially raised force of 700 military police. On 19 November 192]l, seventy 
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Mapilla prisoners died by asphyxiation in the rail-car while they were being sent 
to Bellary jail. Though overtones of communalism and agrarian discontent seemed 
evident, yet it had a severe impact, and the South was left with traumatic memories. 
Ironically it was the special police from Malabar that suppressed the Rampa rebe- 
llion of Alluri Sriramara Raju alias Sitarama Raju in the Vizagpatam District in 
1923. These violent meteors across the Southern skies burnt themselves out and 
brightly faded away. 

Violence had failed as an alternative course of action, and the only other force 
was constitutional. Gandhi’s visits to Madras in 1920s stimulated activities of the 
Congressmen in Tamilnadu. A noteworthy aspect of political life in Madras Pre- 
sidency was the growth of anti-Brahmin sentiments and its effect on political contro- 
versy. The Maharashtra Non-Brahmin Movement's was now transplanted in the 
South. Its development and fulfilment had now become the mission and programme 
of an emerging political party. C. Natesa Mudaliar started The Dravidian Home, 
a hostel for non-Brahmin students in 1914. Later, he formed the Dravidian Asso- 
ciation ‘with the purpose of advancing non-Brahmin political power for Dravidian 
uplift.*^^ The real step towards politicisation of non-Brahmin movement was brou^t 
into practice by Dr. T. M. Nair and P. Theagaraja Chetty. The non-Brahmin move- 
me.i' '*ntered the political arena with the South Indian Liberal Federation popu- 
larly known as the Justice Party. The vernacular press helped greatly in the pro- 
paganda of the Justice Party and the influence of these journals cannot be discounted 
for, though their circulation was small, their readers were numerous and were faith- 
ful followers, and propagators of the creed of the journals. On 20 December 
1916, P. Theagaraja Chetty released the ‘Non-Brahmin Manifesto' setting out the 
guidelines for their advancement and declared the party’s opposition to the Home 
Rule Movement. ‘It was not anti-nationalist in its outlook. It was only more mode- 
rate than the Congress party and it sought to attain its goal of full responsible Gove- 
rnment through constitutional methods.”^' They demanded communal represen- 
tation to the non-Brahmins in tne proposed Legislative Council and demanded 
that the rules should be framed to secure adequate representation for non-Brahmins 
in Legislatures and in all branches of administration. During the pre-independence 
period, the Justice Party was in power for 17 years. The Swarajists headed 
by Satyamurthy attacked the Justice Ministry branding them as communalists 
as opposed to nationalists. In 1926 the Justice Party was defeated by the 
Swarajists. The Justice Party lost its popularity after 1926. However, the 
Justice Party made the flrst breach in the monopoly of the Brahmin elite, helped in 
the establishment of the Annamalai University and consolidated the position of the 
non-Brahmins considerably by giving them the confidence needed to enter the public 
and political life. '2 The total eclipse of the party came ' n 1 937. This period witnessed 
the formation of the trade unions, ilie industrial working class was not numerically 
large in relation to the population but they formed the part of the permanent urban 
population. The beginning of the labour movement in India could be traced from 
the second half of the 19th century. An organised movement emerged only after 
the end of the First World War. The Indian Trade Unionism had its origin in the 
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Madras Labour Union formed by B. P. Wadia, an associate of Mrs. Besant. The 
Madras Labour Union was the first systematic attempt of a Trade Union Organi* 
sation with regular membership of a mass of Indian workers in an industrial centre. 


During this period till the advent of the Civil Disobedience Movement (1930-31), 
the spirit of nationalism \sas kept up by the Congress in our state by continued 
propaganda. This propaganda led to the launching of the no*tax campaign in 
Tanjore, the collection of Khadi purses, picketing of toddy shops, several strikes 
in textile mills of the state, and the boycott of Simon Commission when it arrived 
in Madras. The Civil Disobedience Movement indeed shook the whole of South 
India. Its characteristic features here consisted as before of processions, mass meet- 
ings, hartals, singing of national songs and so forth in defiance of prohibitory 
orders. Its special features here consisted of salt Satyagraha, labour strikes, anti- 
British campaign agitations in local bodies, publicity in the press and in some places 
even popular mass risings in resentment at the repressive measures adopted by the 
Government. The Salt Satyagraha Movement was marked by police excesses in 
the city of Madras in April J930. These provocative incidents were analysed in a 
public enquiry of the Madras Mahajana Sabha. A report of the non-official Enquiry 
Committee was published alter examining oral and written evidence in six sittings 
in May 1930. An interesting citation was that of Mrs. G. Durgabai as the ‘Dictator 
of the Madras Satyagraha movement.' Arcot, Vellore, Gudiyattam and Sholingur 
in North Arcot and Tindivanam in South Arcot had experienced violent outbursts 
occasioned by violent repression; nevertheless the movement wus characterised 
throughout by dull, persistent and pacific agitations in almost all districts. I'he 
nationalist Press despite the vigorous enforcement of the Press Ordinance earned 
on subtle national propaganda. Local bodies supported the agitation uud ensured 
its success. In the city, labour strikes in mills and factories were organised with 
equal success. C. Rajagppalachari had'by now come to the forefront in the politics 
in Madras. He had become Gandhi's righthand man. Vedaranyam was fixed as 
the chief venue for the salt satyagraha. In this campaign, Rukmini Lakshmipathi 
had been the first woman who broke the law by making salt. She was arrested and 
sentenced to a year's rigorous imprisonment. The salt satyagraha at Vedaranyam 
in 1930 gave her the unique distinction of being the first woman in India to have 
received such a sentence. Prakasam and Nageswara Rao were fined Rs. 500/- each 
and their cars were confiscated on refusal to pay the fine. It was impossible for 
the Congress to conciliate the communists or "socialists" as they called themselves, 
who organised strikes in the city as well as in the districts. Indeed they thrived and 
grew from strength to strength in the challenges they faced in all parti of India. 
In July 1934 the Government of India banned the Communist party and agencies 
on the ground that they constituted a threat to public security. 


On 13 May 1935 S. Satyamurthy wai elected as the President of ijlhe Tamil* 
nadu Congress Committee. On IJ August 1936 Rajaji resigned from th t Congress 
owing to differences with his colleagues. The Congress won an ovetwheh ling rntyo* 
rity in the 1937 elections and Rajagopalachari was asked to form thl ministry. 
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Rajafo^lachari enjoyed complete freedom in his administration to the extent of 
underniining the directions of the Congress Hig^i Command. Rajagopalachari 
ordered the police to shadow congressmen, arrested Congress socialists, continutd 
the ban on the Independence pledge and demanded security from a socialist journal.^ 
During his regime, Sri Minakshi Temple of Madurai and Sri Brihadeswara temple 
of Tapjore were thrown open to the Harijans. The Madras Congress ministiy re- 
signed in 1938 and in 1942 Rajagopalachari introduced compulsory Hindi in Madras. 
C. N. Annadurai carried on a raging agitation against Hindi under the guidance 
of E. V. Ramaswami Naicker who launched in 1925 the Self-Respect Movement. 
E. V. Ramaswami Naicker’s campaign against the imposition of Hindi was also a 
fundamental issue of the Justice Party which brou^t E. V. Ramaswami Naicker 
closer to the Justice Party. The reins of the party were handed over to E. V. 
Ramaswami Naicker. In 1939 E. V. Ramaswami Naicker organised the Dravida 
Nadu Conference for the advocacy of a separate and independent Dravida Nadu. 
In 1944 the Justice Paity was renamed as Dravida Karhagam.^^ lliough a follower 
of E. V. Ramaswami Naicker, C. N. Annadurai did not hesitate to differ from his 
leader on vital issues. The gulf between C. N. Annadurai and E. V. Ramaswami 
Naicker was widening and the parting came in 1949. On 8 August 1942 the Ail 
India Congress Committee passed the ‘Quit India' resolution. The Quit India Move- 
ment remained active in Madras only for two months roughly from August to Decem- 
ber 1942. Rajagopalachari by this time resigned frem the Congress on the issue of 
carving out of Pakistan before the passing of the Bombay Resolution. As other 
leaders had been imprisoned, the people were more or less left to themselves and 
their resentment in many places resulted in acts of violence. In Chingleput District, 
the students of the Loyola College and the Madras Chiistian College staged strikes. 
In Ramanathapuram serious disturbances took place at Rajapalayam, Karikudi, 
Devakottai, Thruvandai and large numbers died in police firting. In Madras City 
even in the face of strong military forces, hartals and strikes frequenly took place, 
and acts of incendiarism were attempted. Hj deeds of students of schools and 
colleges including women students of Queen Mary's College observed hartals. led 
processions and shouted Quit India slogans until the police dispersed thtm all. 
Communists carried on extensive underground propaganda and tried to win over 
students, mill and factory workers as well as kisans from the Congress into the Com- 
munist fold. They formed “Student Cells" and ‘Matha Sangams.' Instigation of the 
workers to make indiscriminate demands and the organisation of strikes in mills 
and factories throughout the state were the order of the day. The Congress was 
forced in 1945 to expel them from the party. The Congress attempted to restore 
tost initiative by forming associations called ‘Samithis' concentrating on problems 
connected with the kisans, students and food. 

Popular organizations are no. accidents of history and the domination of the 
Congress scene in the South was due to the leadership of Kamaraj Nadar who emerg- 
ed as SatyatnurtPs successor in 1943. Climbing from the lower rungs of the political 
ladder as a Congress volunteer, he became a party boss who manipulated ministry 
making at Madras from Prakasam in 1947 to Rr^ji in 1954,3* The separation of 
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IVIugu Speaking areas from Madras sirengtlieiMd Kamaraj’s position and in 1954 
be ‘deposed’ Raiai>« The creation of the Andhra State was the imideinentation 
of the promise of linguistic provinces made by Nehru. Linguistic separatism was 
tlHis accommodated in the federal setup.)7 Soon after the removal of Rajaiit Kamaraj 
made his reputation as one of the most effective Chief Ministers in India. Kamaraj’s 
regime saw a stable administration and he continued as the Chief Minister of Madras 
from 1954 to 1963 when he resigned under his self-sponsored i^n which bears his 
name. Elespite the fact that Bakthavatsaiam and Subranuiniam had thrown in 
their lot with Raiajit Kamaraj kept both of them in the ministry. Kamaraj left the 
reins of ofBoe in the hands of Bakthavatsaiam when he chose to take up party work 
under the ‘Kamaraj Plan’. Bakthavatsaiam carried on the administration but the 
test came when Hindi was to be used for ofBcial purposes. The Tamils felt that 
the introduction of Hindi would impose a serious handicap on those for whom it is 
not the mother tongue. Further it was considered that the measure to rq[>lace English 
by Hindi within fifteen years was a gross betrayal of Nehru’s assurance in 1959 
titot Hindi would never be imposed on the non-Hindi areas without their consent. 
Students started demonstrating against the introduction of Hindi even before 26 
January 1965. By this time the D.M.K. had grown in strength and influence. In 
polity and strategy, the D.M.K. has made volte-face, but it has been consistently 
involved in protests against Hindi.^ Bakthavatsaiam found the language question 
and anti-Hindi agitation very hard to cope with. Repressive measures of Covet n- 
ment made matters worse. Consequently the D.M.K. under the leadership of C. N. 
Annadurai was able to remove the Congress from power. The D.M.K. was swept 
into power in 1967 on the rising tide of anti-Hindi filling that prevailed then. ITie 
D.M.K. gave a new political outlook by renouncing its secessionist demand m ]%2 
and formulated its demand for autonomy as a part of its manifesto in 1967. C. N. 
Annadurai as the Chief Minister of Tamilnadu, was the forceful champion of 
autonomy. The D.M.K. in power transcended its non-Brahmin origins and through 
its manifesto, it appealed on less chauvinistic grounds, though its ‘past’ had been 
held against it.^* Annadurai symbolized the aspirations of the downtrodden and 
it is entirely to his credit that he transfoimed a mere social splinter of the D.K. 
into a political party, and he gained a position of unique prominence among non- 
Congress Chief Ministers. He prematurely died on 2 February 1969. However, 
the D.M.K. has continued to seek justice for a region and sought to consolidate its 
‘autonomy’ even in a constitutional context’.^ The case of Telengana agitation in 
Andhra Prade^ from December 1968 to October 1969 highlighted the imw force 
of sub-regionalism and its attempt to balance the claims of various areal within a 
state to equality of treatment particularly in Indian economic developmeni** South 
India and its recent history can no longer remain ‘unhistoric’ as ciicummnces ate 
clearly bringing into view the important part that this region must play in tile changes 
that have become imminent in India. This attempt at South Indian Hitlory since 
1600 is only a beginning in asserting our identity and expressing our role ^ the fori- 
mation of our heritage. 
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SOUTH INDUN EPIGRAPHY— ITS VALUE 
AS SOURCE MATERIAL 

D. C SIRCAR 

In ms FAMOUS History of India (first published in 1839), Eiphinstone observed that 
in Indian history, *‘no date of a public event can be fixed before the invasion of 
Alexander and no connected relation of the transactions can be attempted until 
upto the Muhammadan conquest”.* This is because the Indians of old did not 
leave for posterity any written history of their achievements. Thanks, however, 
to the activities of a number of scholars working in difierent branches of early Indian 
history, an unexpected wealth of material was discovered and studied for the re- 
construction of the lost history of the most glorious days of our country. 
The achievements of early Indians recorded in epigraphs engraved on pillars, temple 
walls, copper-plate grants and other objects have proved to be of the greatest im- 
portance for the work of reconstruction. 

The study of inscriptions began about the close of the eighteenth century while 
the attempt at reconstruction was first made in Lassen’s great work entitled Indische 
Alterthmiikunde published in four volumes of about one thousand pages each 
between 1847 and 1861. The first edition of V. A. Smith’s popular work entitled 
Early History of India appeared four decades latci.2 The progress in the work of 
reconstruction that has been made till now can be realised by a comparison of the 
account of early India in a school text-book of about 450 pages published about 
the middle of the nineteenth century and another of similar length appearing a 
century later. It will be seen that while the older book disposes of the early period 
in about 20 pages, the later one devotes an equal number of pages to its accounts 
of the early, medieval and modern periods of lo.tian histoiy. 

What has been said above is true for both North and South India. The southern 
areas of the country have yielded and are still yielding considerably larger number 
of epigraphic records than the Noith. The great number of inscriptions on the 
temple walls at such places of the South as Drfikshatama, Srlkurmam, Simha- 
chalam, StTrangam, f^nchlpuram and other localities arc almost a peculiaiity of 
the South, such cases being quite negligible in the North.-' Of about the 80,000 
inscriptions so far collected from different parts of India, the largest number conte 
from the Tamil-speaking region which is followed in order by the Kannada-and 
Telugu-speaking areas in that respect. 

Between 1783 and 1821, •"'olin Mackenzie collected the impressions of 
numerous transcripts of inscriptions on stone and copper from various parts of the 
old Madras Presidency comprising the Tamil-speaking areas together with some 
regions speaking Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. Walter Elliot collected the 
impressions of a large number of inscriptions and also published a paper entitled 
'Hindu Inscriptions' in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, First, 
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Ssries, Vol. IV, pp. IflT.. a revised version of which was later published in the Madras 
Jotanal of Uterafure and Sckncct Vol. VII, PP^ 193fr. The manuscripts of Elliot’s 
Carnataka Desa Inscriptions. Vots. I and 11, are preserved in the library of the 
Edinburgh University and in the Royal Asiatic Society, London. In 1885 the Mysore 
Government published a photographic collection of 150 inscriptions and, in the 
following year, Theodore Hope edited photographic copies of 64 inscriptions in 
his Inscriptions in Dkarwar W Mysore for the Committee of Architectural Anti* 
quities of Western India. Some more inscriptions were inserted in his Architecture 
in Dharwar and Mysore. A limited edition of these collections, edited by I. F. Fleet, 
was published in 1878 by the India Office, London, under the title Pali, Sanskrit 
and Old-Canarese Inscriptions from the Bombay Presidency and parts of the Madras 
Presidency and Mysore. Fleet's articles on the inscriptions of this senes also appeared 
in the Indim Antiquary^ started by I. Burgess in 1872. In 1879 B. L. Rice publi.shed 
his Mysore Inscriptions. Later he started the senes entitled Epigraphia Carnatica, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1886 (Coorg Inscriptions, revised by^Rice in 
1914 and B. R. Gopal in 1972) and the second in 1889 {The Inscriptions of Sravano' 
belgola, revised by R. Karasimhacharya in 1923 and by Gopal in 1973). The volumes 
mentioned above were published earlier than Vol. I (1890) of the Senes entitled 
South Indian Inscriptions, in which E. Hultzsch began to edit epigraphic recoids 
mostly in Tamil discovered in the old Madias Presidency. 

Karnataka has yielded about 16,000 inscriptions out of which Rice collected 
8,869 epigraphs from the former princely state of Mysore and from Coorg between 
1884 when he was placed in charge of archaeological researches in the Mysore 
State, and 1906 when he retired. Vol. I of the Epigraphia Carnatica, published by 
Rice in 1886, was followed by Vols. Il-XIl. Out of the rest. Rice's sucdtssoi, R. 
Narasimhacharya (1906-22), collected 5,000 inscriptions and published the im- 
portant ones in Annual R^ports.^ Thesd volumes are now being revised by the 
Institute of Kannada Studies of the University of Mysore. Six of these revised 
Volumiis edited by B. R. Gopal have now been published. They contain also new 
records which have incidentally come to light. 

In this connection, mention should be made of the Kannada Research Insti- 
tute, Dharwar, now affiliated to the Karnatak University which has published six 
volumes of Karnatak Inscriptions edited by R. S. Panchamukhi (Vols 1-3), A. M. 
Aonigeri (Vol. 4) and B. R. Gopal (Vol. 5-6). Vol. 1 of this senes containing the 
texts of 69 inscriptions With introductory notes with an index and 5 Plates lyypearcd 
in 1941. Among other epigrapbical publications of the Institute mention 'may be 
made of The Descriptive List of Stone and Copper-plate Inscriptions examined by 
the Kannada Research Institute during the^ years 1940-41 to 1942-43 (1961) Iw A. M. 
Annigeri and B. R. Joshi and Summaries of Inscriptions (1943-44 to 1949-5(1) (1966) 
by B. R. Gopal and S. H. Ritti, , 

E. Hultzsch was Epigraphist to the Oovernmeot of Madras during thi penod 
1886-1903 and brought out Vo). 1 of South Indian Inscriptions in 1890. |vol. II 
(1892) and Pans / (1899) and // (1903) of VoL HI of this series werd edited 
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by Hultzsch; bul the introduction of Part 11 was written by V. Venkayya while 
Parts /// (1920) and iv (1929) of Vol. Ill were done by H, Krishna Sastri. A large 
Dumber of the later volumes of the series have also appeared under the editorship 
of various other scholars. These volumes include inscriptions in Tamil and Sanskrit 
and also those in Telugu and Kannada. Hultzsch also published notices of inseti- 
ptions collected and examined by himself and his associates, notably Venkayya 
and Krishna Sastri, in annual reports from the year 1887. fn half a century, nearly 
25,000 inscriptions on temple walls and othei monuments and about 500 copper- 
plate grants were reviewed in this periodical. Originally the reports were published 
under the name of particular Government Orders. Later the title of Annual Report 
on South Indian Epigraphy was given to the publication. Fiom the issue of 1944- 
45, it bears the title Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy in which South Indian Ins- 
criptions form the major part. Rangacharya's Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, 
Vols. I-lll, Madras, 1919, incorporate in it summaries of all the epigraphs as noticed 
in the earlier annual reports. C.R.K. Charlu’s List of Inscriptions copied by the 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras (1941) and his Subject Index to the Annual 
Reports on South Indian Epigraphy (1940) should also be mentioned in this con- 
nection. Other lists of inscriptions discovered in different parts of South India 
that may be mentioned in this context are— (1) F. Kielhorn's Inscriptions of South 
India published as an Appendix to Epigrophia Indica Vol. Vll (1902-1903); (2) R. 
Sewell's Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, edited by S. K. Atyangar, 1932; 

(3) R. V. Poduval’s Topographical List of Travancore Inscriptions. Trivandrum, 1941 

(4) A. V. Naik's Inscriptions of the Deccan (Bul. Dec. Col. Res. Inst., Vol. IX, 1947- 
48); (5) M. Rama Rao’s Inscriptions of the Andhra Dynasties (Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Cult., Vol. I, 1943-44), and (6) Chronological List of Inscriptions of the Pudukottai 
State (Pudukottai, 1929). The princely states in the Malayalam-speaking areas 
encouraged epigraphic studies although the inscriptions discovered in that region 
are mostly written in the Tamil langauge. 

Out of the inscriptions so far discovered •i: India, it is said that about 10.000 
have been found in the Telugu-speaking areas. Some important epigraphs were 
published by the Archaeological Department of the Government of the former 
Nizam of Hyderabad. The Hyderabad Archaeological Series started with the book- 
let entitled The Asokan Edict of Maski by H. Krishna Sastri, published as No. 1 in 
1915 (Revised edition by D. C. Sircar published by the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh in 1958). Among the monographs published later in the series mention 
should be made of No. 10 — TTte Gavimath and PSIkigundu Inscriptions of Asoka 
by R. L. Turner (pp. 24 with 18 plates), 1931 (reprinted in 1952). The most signi- 
ficant in the series are, however. Nos. 13 (1940) and 19 (1956) entitled A Corpus of 
Inscriptions in the Telingana Dls> 'cts of H.E.H. 77ie Nizam's Dominions (Pans II 
and til) by P. Srcentvasaclar in which 56+95 (i.e. altogether 151) epigraphs have 
been puMsihed. The first volume publisiwd during the Nizam’s days contains the 
texts of 56 inscriptions in the Roman script with English translation with appen- 
dices and glossary and contains no less than 56 Plates; but the second volume con- 
tains the texts of 95 Sanskrit and Telugu inscriptions in either Nigari or Telugu 
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diaract«rs with a abort index and 34 Plates. Compand to the works appearing in 
this series, epigraphicai publications induding those of areas outside the former 
Nizam’s dominions cannot be regarded as of importance; cT. e.g. (1) Appendix 
on inscriptions in the KalMigatksadioritranu (edited by R. Subba Raoand published 
by the Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry), (2) T^arhgdna ^Ssano- 
nadu, Vol. i (Lakshmapariya Parisodhaka Map^ali, Hyderabd, I93S), (3) Ap- 
pendix on insmiptions (pp. 1-98) in the KSkatlyaseufiMka (edited by M. Rama Rao 
and published by the Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry, 193S). 
Among recent publications, mention may be made of Copper Plate Inscriptions of 
A.P. Govt., Museum, Vol. I, Hyderabad, 1962, and Inscriptions of Andhradesa, 
Vols. I-Il, Tirupati, 1967. 

Every year new inscnptions are still being discovered and studied, and our 
knowledge of the early period of history is being widened. The belief that ail im- 
portant inscriptions have already been discovered and also utilised for the recon- 
struction of the history of the early period is wrong can be easily proved. Thus the 
NSs^rjunikopda inscnptions, which have been published during the past fortyfive 
years, have ad^d a glorious chapter to the political and cultural history of Andhra 
Pradesh. For more than a century it was said that the successor of king PuiakSsin 1 
of the ChSlukya house of Badami was his eldest son KTitivarman I. The MudhBj 
copper-plate grant, published in Epigrapkia Indica Vol. XXXIl, 1957-1958, pp. 293flr., 
has, however, now shown that the eldest brother of Kfrtivarman I was Pugavamian 
who either predeceased his father or was ousted by his younger brother Klrtivarman 
I. The Nelicunda grant (ibid., pp. 21 SIT.) of king Abhinavhditya, the son of Aditya- 
varman and grandson of the great PulakSsin H, adds a new name to t|)^ dynasty 
and a fresh page to its history. For a long time, the Pallava king ParamEsvaravarman 
I of KSnchT was assigned a reign of abopt ten years; but, the VunnaguruvSyapSlem 
copper-plate grant (ibid., pp. 91 IF,) of his nineteenth regnal year and the date of his 
successor’s Reyuru grant (ibid., Vol. XXIX, 1951 -1 952, pp. 89flr.) suggest that he 
ruled for nearly thirty years. Nothing was formerly known about the time when 
Pallava Paramdsvaravarman II ended his rule and about his struggle with the 
Cldliukyas, before the discovery of the U|cl^la inscription {Ancient India, No. 5, 
January, 1949, p. 54) which shows that tribute was levied from him by the ChSIukya 
prince VikramSditya 11, shortly before its date, i.e. the 35th year of VijaySditya’s 
reign corresponding to 730-31 A.D. A recently discovered hero-stone inscription 
shows for the first time that Pallava MaliSndravarman 1 ruled at least upto his 
thirtyfourth regnal year. These are numerous other instances of this kigd among 
the recently studied epigraphic records of South India. 


Most of the inscriptions are of importance from one or the othea angle of 
vision; but some of them are more important than the others for the p irpose of 
reconstruction of history. The importande of an inscription is determin id by the 
light H throws on the poUtiod and cultural history of the land. T lus great 
imports should he attached to the Aiho)e inscr^on (£./., Vol. VI, a. Iff,) of 
Polal^in II (c. 610-«42 A.D.) wfaidi offers very vaJuaUe informatimi ttgfuimg 
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the rise and early history of the Chllukyas of BSdSini till the year 634 A.D. as well 
as to the li^t it throws on the date of the poets KSlidSsa and Bh3ravi and to the 
otherwise obscure poet of great merit named RavikTrti, who composed the record. 
EquiUly great importance has to be attached to certain inscriptions of RSjgndrachBja 
I (1012-44 A.D.) including the Tirumalai rock inscription Obid., Vol. IX, pp. 229ff.) 
and the Tira^iliadgSdu plates (SII, Vol. Ill, Part 111, 1920, pp. 383ff.) which give us 
unique information about the military achievements of the Tamilnadu forces in 
advancing successfully along the east coast as far as Bangladesh in the east and also 
about the glory of its navy in conquering certain territories in and beyond the Bay 
of Bengal. Indian students of modern history, with the leftist bent of thinking, 
have the wrong idea that early Indian inscriptions deal only with kings and have 
nothing to say about the common man. Sometimes such a question was put to me 
when I spoke on the importance of epigraphic records for the reconstruction of early 
Indian history. Nothing, however, can be more erroneous. There are innumerable 
South Indian inscriptions recording such things as the death of a villager fighting 
against cattle-lifters, the self-immolation of a widow, the head-offering of a devotee, 
the transactions of the village assemblies relating to various matters such as repairs 
of irrigation tanks for the benefit of the cultivators of a locality. 

The story of ChSlukya history in the Aiho|e inscription begins with Jayasimha- 
vallabha, founder of the house, and his son Ranaraga, both of whom appear to 
have been small rulers. Ranaraga’s son. Pulakdsin 1, who made Vatipi (BSdImi) 
his capital and performed the Asvamidha sacrifice, established the greatness of the 
family. His son and successor named KTrtivatman 1 subdued the neighbouring 
powers such as the Na]as, Mauryas and Kadambas and was succeeded by his 
younger brother Mangalisa who was successful in extending Chalukya power in the 
west and north by conquering RevatfdvTpa and defeating king Buddhar3ja of the 
Kalachuri dynasty. MangalSsa’s attempt to appoint his son as his successor resulted 
in a civil war between himself and his nephew Pulakdsin II who was the eldest son 
of KTrtivarman 1. Disorder set in and the who’e kingdom fell into a chaotic state. 
Ultimately Pulakdsin II succeeded in killing his uncle and gaining the throne; but 
he had to face the invading armies of AppSyika and GSvinda who had reached as 
far as the northein bank of the BhaiiiiarathT (Bhima). He was successful in winning 
over GSvinda and expelling Appayika. In the south, he next subdued the Kadambas 
of VanavSsi on the Varada and some of their neighbours such as the Gangas and 
A)upas. In the west, the Mauryas of the Konkuna were defeated and their cajutal 
Puit was besieged, while in the north, the l^tas, Maiavas and Guijaras were sub- 
dued. Next Puiakeiin II defeated the North Indian emperor Harsha in the region 
of the river RSva (i.e. Narmada) and became the undi.>puted lord of the three MahS- 
rishfras or great kingdoms. The ‘after in the course of a ^vijaya in the east, be 
subdued K5sala (i.e.. South Kosala) and Kalinga, conquered Pishtapura and Lake 
KuirtSla and drove the Pallava king behind the ramparts of his capital, the oty of 
KSfichT. Next he crossed the Kaveri and made friends with the ChBlas, PSndyas and 
Kira|as. The Pallava army was once again defeated on his way back to his capital, 
the city of VStSpi. The details of the rise and growth of the Ch&lukya empire quoted 
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sbov« from th« Aiho|e inscrijptioa «re mostly unknown from any other source so 
that, if the inscription had not been avaiUUie for study, the early history of this 
great dynasty would have remained inadequately known. 

To the history of Sanskrit literature, very important is the concluding stana 
of the Aihofe inscription which says, *'Ma> that Ravikirti (t.e. the author of the 
record) be victorious, who full of discernment has used the Jina temple, ftimly built 
of stone, for a new treatment of his theme, and who thus by his poetic skill has 
attained to the fami of KRIidSsa and BhSravi." Besides offering us the only work 
of the great South Indian poet RavikTrti, the Aiho)e inscription (datedf 634 A.D.) 
shows that both KilidSsa and BhSravi were already regarded in South India as the 
foremost of Sanskrit poets by the time it was composed. 

The records of RajSndrach6(a say, “[He seiz.id] l^akkarakotta (Chakrakot^n) 
whose watriors were brave; Madura (Madhura)'ma]^jila destroyed in a trice; 
the prosperous city of Na>manaik-konam with its dense groves; Panchapejji whose 
warriors [bore] cruel bows; M3^unt*dSsa with its |^n fields; a large heap of family 
treasures together with many [other] treasures [which he earned away], affei having 
captured Indraratha of the ancient Lunar race, m a fight that took place [nt] Adina* 
gara (i.e. YayStinagan), [a city] whose great fame knew no decline; Oada(Oijira)- 
vishaya which was difficult of approach on account of its dense forest defence; the 
good K5salai<nadu(K5sala-dS^) where Brfihma^s assembled; Taddabutti (Danda- 
bhukti), in whose gardens bees abounded, [acquired by him] after having destroyed 
Dharmapfila [inj a hot battle; TakkanalSdam (Dakshina RSdha), whose fame 
reached [all] directions, [and which was occupied] after having fotcibly attacked 
Ranasura; Van^a-dSsa where the rain-water never stopped, [and from which] 
Gfivindachandra fled having descended [from his] male elephant ; elephants of rare 
strength, women and treasure, [which he ^ized] after having been pleased to put to 
flij^t in a hot battie-fieldr the strong MahTf^la by the sound of a cock from the 
deep sea; Lfttiralfidam (Lfttara Ri^a) [on the shore of] the expansive ocean [pro- 
ducing] pearl; and the Oangl whose waters beating fragrant flowers dashed against 
the tjriha (bathing places)'’.^ 

This account, full of references to the personal names of adversaries, is totally 
unlike vague praises and must be regarded as having a considerable amount of 
truth behind the claim. Hardly any of the above exploits are known from literary 
sources. Similar is the case with the achievements of Rfijdndra's naval forces which 
are described as follows: 

“[who] having despatched many ships in the midst of the rolling seaafid having 
caught Sangrimavijaybttungavamtan. the king of Kadflia (KafSha), together witR 
the elephants m his glorious army, [took] the large heap of treasures wicb [that 
king] had rightfully accumulated; [captured] with noise the [arch calks] Vidyl- 
dhara-tSrana at ‘the war-gate' of his extensive city; l^rlvijaya with ‘thi jewelled 
vricket-gate’ adorned with great splendour and ‘the gate of large jewelsi; 
wth water in its bathing ghSts; the ancient Mabu'yQr with the strong mointain for 
its ranq»rt; Mayirudinga, surrounded by the deep sea [as] by a tnoat; liAfflioka 
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(Lankatoka), undaunted in fierce battle; MSpappaia having abundant [deep] 
water as defence; Mevilimbanga having fine walls as defence; Valaippancuru having 
Vtlappanduru; Talaittakkoia praised by great men [versed in] the sciences; MSda- 
mSlinga, firm in great and fierce battles; liSmuridesa whose fierce strength rose in 
war; MilnakkavSram in whose extensive flower-gardens, honey was collecting; 
and KadSra, of fiertx strength, which was protected by the deep sea/'^ 

The inscriptions at Uttiramertir, a village in the Chingleput Distiict of Tamil- 
nadu, give us very interesting information regarding the appointment of commit- 
tees (vUfiyam) by the assembly of the village elders (sahAS). A large irrigation tank, 
called Vairamegha-tatSka in the epigraphic records of the Pallava and Ch5{a times, 
was placed under a special Tank Committee. In 919 A.D., the assembly adopted 
a resolution {vyt^asihS) in the presence of a royal official specially deputed for the 
purpose by the king's order (srlmukham), in order to fix the method of appointment 
to its committees, W of which weie named. The main object was to secure on the 
committees a fair representation of the thirty wards (kudumbu) of the village as well 
as of the twelve streets into which the wards were grouped. The selection was made 
by drawing lots {kudavbfai): but it was confined to people duly nominated by the 
wards according to rules which laid down certain conditions that had to be satisfied 
by the persons to become eligible for nomination. This attempt to combine the re- 
presentation of the wards and streets on the committees having failed, another 
attempt was made, two years later, to get the wards directly represented on the 
committees without reference to the streets though more detailed and specific regu- 
lations were made for the nominations by the wards. This revision was also carried 
out in the presence of a royal official and was recorded in the form of a resolution 
of the assembly. Next year, the assembly appointed a committee for assaying gold 
for all people in the village. It was a committee of eight persons who were chosen 
by lot out of the tax-paying residents of particular quarters of the village and had 
earned a reputation in assaying gold. This committee seems to have been created 
for assisting the Gold Committee of the assemb’v ^ 

Only persons, who were shaieholdeis of land situated in the village, were 
inembers of the Sabhd. Persons possessing high qualifications by virtue of their 
property, character and learning were allowed to take part in the proceedings of 
the assembly and especially in its executive functions. They mostly belonged to the 
Brahmai;ta community.^ The assemblies were on the whole allowed to enjoy their 
autonomy in regard to local administration. Sometimes an assembly refened a 
matter to another body and accepted its opinion. Often the personnel of the village 
accountancy, administrative committees and ward-councillors were changed every 
year by order of the assembly.’’ 

Another body functioning suiiultaneously with the Sabha was the Or in the 
villages in which the proprietors of land were not exclusively BiShmanas. At some 
places, the Or functioned side by side with the S<d>ha either by itself or jointly with 
the latter in accordance with the requirements of the work. It has been suggested 
that tha qualifications of the members of the Or, consisting of villagers including 
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agriculturists and professionals, were as hij^ as those of the assembly members, 
excepting the knowledge of the VCdas.>o There was also the N^u which was the 
assembly of a district, though little is known about its functioning.>> 

The important functions of the different kinds of assemblies were the contioi 
and ivguiations of land-holdings, management of irrigation work and ten^les, 
collection and remission of taxes, management of charities, receiving deposits of 
money and lending money as banks and looking into the cultivation of lands. >2 

In this connection, attention may be drawn to such other types of South Indian 
inscriptions as the NSga-stone from BanavSsi, hero-stones ftom TripurSntakam 
and Kalakada, Sati-stone from Ddvagiri, head-oflenng stone from Mallam and 
earthen relic pot from Pondbru— all of them illustrated in my Indim Ej^aphy, 
Plates Xll, XrV-XVli and XiX. The Kudumiyamaku inscription (ibid., p.2) contains 
a unique seventh century work on musical notations. 

The charters of the South Indian kings were engiaved on many sheets of copper, 
and South India can claim the biggest and heaviest cc^per-plate grants ever dis- 
covered in India. The Karandai plates vrritten on 53 plates and weighing about 230 
pounds, of RIjSndrach5{a 1 contain a list of 1073 donees with various details which 
throw light on the social history of the country.*^ Likewise inscriptions mentioning 
coins and the activities of the various types of merchants* guilds throw light on eco- 
nomic life. Epigraphic records dealing with gifts in favour of temples throw similar 
light on religious life. 
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CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF SANSKRIT 
INSCRIPTIONS 

V. S. SUBRAHMANIAN 

The earliest inscriptions in lower Deccan are all in Prakrit. An inquiry regarding 
the introduction of Sanskrit will be very levealing on account of the various factors 
responsible for the same. This does not mean that Sanskrit was not in use at all. So 
far as epigraphy is concerned, it may be noted that most of these Prakiit insctiptions 
are in the nature of short statements recording the name of the donor and the object 
gifted. Some of them are in the form of labels giving names. Yet, the influence of 
Sanskrit on them can be noticed. For example, the Karle inscription of VasishfhT-. 
putra PuIumSvi (regnal year 24 -1 54 A.D.)> contains a few expressions such as 
sathvachchhare, divase, puttasya, ekavise etc. This position seems to have continued 
up to the beginning of the Ikshvaku rule in the Eastern Deccan and up to the emer- 
gence of the Kadambas in the Western parts. Nasik inscription,^ which is engraved 
on the left wall Of the court in cave 10 is a mixtuie of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The reason for the use of Prakrit as against Sanskrit is not far to seek. The 
prevalence of Buddhism, the votaries of which preferred to use Prakrit is the most 
important reason. It is well known that the Buddhists found Prakrit to be a powerful 
medium to propagate their ideals among the masses. The introduction of Sanskrit 
appears to have coincided with the spread of the Vedic faiths, which was initially 
confined to the elite among the highei levels of the society. This is evident from 
the Ndgarjunakonda inscription of Ehuvala Chaihtamula,^ which is in Sanskrit 
language. 

The simultaneous use of Prakiit is however evident from the inscriptions of the 
ikshvaku kings of the later peiiod who are imioduced with the epithets describing 

their Vedic afliliations such as MaimrSjasa senaparigahitasa, Agihotagithdma- 

Vaja. Hiranakdfi gihsata etc. But it must be remembered that the donors 

whose gifts are recorded in such insaiptions had Buddhist leanings. The above 
mentioned inscription of Ehuvala Chaifttamula, dated in his I Ith^ regnal year is 
couched in Sanskrit. It records the construction of a temple for Sarva (^iva) by 
Sli^rT. son of GS^di and grandson of sinapati Anikki called a talavaravarasM^ said 
to be a devotee of KartikCya. It is noteworthy that the donor and his grandfather 
were highly placed officers of the royal hierarchy. This is the earliest recorded in- 
stance of the introduction of Sanskrit arising <'ut of the association of some acti- 
vities with highly placed intellectuals. Besides, this is the earliest instance of an in- 
scription entirely in verse. The cc«'iposition is remarkably free from errors. Except 
for the ausfncious formula Siddham at the beginning, the record is in verse compri- 
sing two stanzas, the first in the Anushtubh metre and the second in SragdharS. 

Another significant instance is met with in another insciiption of the same king. 
This inscription* dated in the 16th year of reign is all in prose and introduces the 
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Mns'* fencaiogy iq three generations !.«. up to his gyaiKtfhtber. Similarly, the geiiea" 
of his quemi Kupai^rt consmences from her grand&ther. Hem we get the 
earhest and the first tnmncs, where three generations of tte reigmng king and 
bis queen aie introduced. Of course, this ancient practice is observed also in his 
Praknt inscriptions. This inscription records the erection of a temple of MahSddva 
(^iva> PushpabhadrasvSmin and also of a dkvajostaiit^a. ft further records a grant 
of the vilfage Puddkcdam as an endowment for the temple. This does not contain 
any imprecatory verse even as it ts absent in contemporary Prakrit lecords. Prakrit 
Utiguage continued to be used mspite of this introduction of Sanskrit, right up to 
about the 4th century A.D. But, strangely enough, we find the introduction of the 
imprecatory verses in Sanskrit in the Prakrit inscriptions of this penod, such as 
the Kon^mudi plates of Jayavarman^ and the ^Slaiikgyana plates of Nandivarman 
from Kanukollu. The portion of the text dealing with the boundaries of the 
village granted in the Kondamudt plates is recoided in Teluguthus anticipating the 
later day practice of the business portion being always written in local languages 
leaving the introduction of the king, genealogy etc. for the medium of Sanskrit 

The next stage in the introduction and the elaboration of the Sanskrit portions 
in the inscriptions is reached in the Sanskrit chaitets of the early Pallavas, the Vishnu* 
kundins and those of the Eastern Gangas and the Kadambas. The tendency of intro- 
ducing long phrases including the epithets of the places, the deities to which the 
kings were devoted and also of the kings is noticed at this stage Even here, we cun 
discern initially a tendency to describe the dynasty in glowing terms and then it 
developed into a short eulogy describing the exploits of each ol the kings belonging 
to the dynasty. 

Though Prakrit has continued even aAer the introduction of Sanskrit in Iksh- 
vaku inscnptions, the Prakrit inscription had an imprecatory portion in Sanskrit 
appended to the text. For examine, the Kanukollu plates of Nandivarman I of about 
tlK middle of the 4tb cenfbry A.D. is entirely in Praknt, but for the imprecatory 
portion which begins with the expression Bhavau cb -atra (Vviisa-gitau Ubkau*) 
followed by two verses (I) Svankutom para'-dattSm vu and (2) Bahubhir—vmutha 
datt& etc. The MattepSd plates of DSmBdaravarman? of the same period which 
describes him as Bhagavoiafi saniyak~sambuddhasya-p3<i-$nudh^to etc contains 
a prefatory passage in Sanskrit at the beginning introducing the king and the 
details of the giant made by him. The imprecatory poiiion is also in Sanskrit. Yet, 
tlw record containuig the list of donees and their shares is in Praknt This tendency 
of using Sansknt at the end or, for the imprecatory poition in a Praknt gr^t is also 
met with in the Hireha^agalli plates of Paliava l^ivaskandavarman* and t|e Gupa* 
padeya grant (Bntish Museum Plates) of Skandavarmat^ in which the glint made 
for Shagawm-NSrityofui by pnnee Buddhavaiman’s queen is recorded. T& former 
contains the following Sansknt passage at the end. 

Swtl gd^rShnm^thlikbaicihi^cfuBtahiedtiiMiya M. 

Another eharactertstk; feature of the copper-jfiate charters of this periid h the 
introduction of riie place iriiera the grama were issued such as VEngi, KsManmv. 
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KSfidfTpiira, Palakka^a etc. Further* their affliation to the local deilj 
ia also expresaed as follows; 

Wu^avatd yahkiivar’SdhivSsitm^trWhuvanO’karttJjt iSaritbhdi^charafa-kama- 
khr^/(A’p<nitr1kftt! KmdarcMt/ipoii’kuti samudbMitina in the Ooran|la plates of 
Attivarmaoit* and Bhagavach-ChitrarathasvSmi-i^d-Smklhy^asyatic, in the Kanteru 
plates of aSlaiilcdyana Vijayaskandavannan.^^ 

The use of Prakrit had been prevalent also in the Western parts of South fndia 
during the period of rise of the early Kadambas in the beginning of the 4th century 
A.D. The only Prakrit inscription^^ (discovered so far) of Kadamba MayGra^inian 
is from Chandravalfi in Karnataka. It is a brief one like its earlier counterparts 
of the north. It records the excavation of a tank by Kadamba Mayurasarman who 
IS said to have subdued the Tnkutaka, Abhfra, Pallava, ^aka, SCndraka etc. But 
this is the only Prakrit inscription of the Kadambas. 

TEXT 

1. KadtuhbSttam MaySrasamnuma yitiimmiath 

2. tafakaik [kutaYTekGdorAbhiro’PtdlavarPurh 

3 . y6tika-Sakasthd[naYSayinthaka‘Pu^ada-Mbkari\na1 

It IS thus clear, that inspite of the spread of the Vedic religions, tiw use of Pra- 
krit up to the beginning of the 4th century A.D. in the northern parts of South 
India was a hang over of the tradition descending down from the ^ys of A^ka. 
Most of these dynasties were the political successors of the local feudatories untfer 
A^ka and it is no wonder that they continued to use Prakrit till Sanskrit came to 
occupy a pre*«minent place. 

Among the earK Sanskrit inscriptions of this area the T3|agunda pillar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Santivaimani^ (c. 455-70 A D.) stands out as a shining example 
of introduction of high poetic Sanskrit in epigiaphy. This inscription begins with 
an invocation to god l^iva and then describes the greatness of Kadamba family. 
The genealogy of the reigning king is imroduced at the end of which the donor- 
king is described in glowing terms. Finally, the poet introduces himself as the author 
of the entire composition, ft records the construction of a big tank n^ar the l^iva 
temple at Sthanakundura i.e. Tifagunda. The poetic excellence of this inscription 
should be evaluated against the background ot limitations that epigraphy has in 
respect of literature. The limited space on the stone, the necessity to present a few 
feds of history in the garb of classical poetry and the utility of Uie text for the puUic 
who ate supposed to read and be informed were the prime factors that governed 
this composition. The metrical vur'eties used in this compotitionareno mean contri- 
bution to the forms of classical poetry. This aspect will be dealt with in the sequel. 

The ot^mposition is described at the end of the inscription as a kSyya by the 
poet iCut^ The appellation kavya is the most deserving as it has the basic (diaracter 
of a 10fya i.e, the central theme, subject to the limitations iMntiooed above, ‘fwo 

12 
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of the verses are discussed below to briog out the poetic excelieaoe of the 9 Qnq>o> 
sitioa. 


TEXT 

NJMvUBi»4ra9i^a^0-aaniKhehayi^ 
mattOHhiplai^mitbhT^ita-gdpurisiiu i 
saihglta-vi^lgiMUmutishugiihishu yasya 
Lakshmy-oAgmll dkfitiniatt suchirt^ cha igmt H 

(verse 30) 

TRANSLATION 

**And in his house which oomawed nuinifoid collectioos of choice wealth, 
the gateways of which were perAimed with the rutting juice of lordly elephants tn 
rut (and) which gaily resound^ with music, the lady fortune delighted to stay stead- 
fast, for very long.” 

This verse is a good example of UdSttSUiAkSra where the prosperous situation 
in the palace of the Kadamba bng is described in very glowing terms. The acquisi- 
tion of weidth m t^^ious forms obviously meant for distribution, the preponderance 
of the fine arts including music and the scene of the rutting elephants smelling all 
over the palace reflect the very prosperous condition of the Kadamba kingdom. 

TEXT 

G^t-SdlrpSrthtva-kul-iliHburuha-sthaiSnl 
aighrSdara-pranaya-sathbhranuhkfsardni \ 
srbnanty^anikft'nfi^shatpada^itdMl 
yd *^bddkayad ^dMtfi-^l^itfbhk—nfip^Hckah 1 1 

(verse 31) 


TRANSLATION 


“This sun of a king 1^ means of his rays — his daughters— caused to expand the 
^lehflid lotusrgroiips, the royal families of the Giqinas and others, the filameots 
of which were attachment, respect, love and reverence (for him) and which were 
cherished by many bees, the kings (who seived them).” 


This verse is anoUier exaiqpie vdiere the known facts of history i.e. ^le inatri> 
moaial allianee of the Kadambas the Gi^tas «id other dynasties is woven 
mto the texture of RBpakSktAMbna. The Kadamba king KEkutsthavarmai is liken- 
ed to the Son whose race dtdhlti i.e, daughters (dvhi$r0 illuminate the k luses i,e. 
the royal honses of the Oi^ptas and other dynasties. The bonds that connec the said 
dynastim such as fiienddiip. i^pathy etc. are compared to the kisosi » of the 
lotuses. 
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We do not know vdiether Kubja was the author of any kSvya other than the one 
found in this in8crijption> The Gu^nSpur inscription of Ravivarmant^ the grandson 
of I^Sntivannan of the 'n^a|[ui^ inscription contains verses similar in style».inetre 
and the sequence of the subject^atter such as the invocation, the description of 
the family, the donor*king and the gift, following faithfully its predecessor^ T3|a- 
gunda inscription. It appears that the tradition set up by Kubja was powerful and 
sustaining enough to be carried on to the times of Ravivarman. This shows 'that 
Kubja was no mean poet though we do not know much about him. 

Besides, this inscription gives the. genealogy of the Kadamba family.- The 
poetical form of this inscription is in striking ccNitrast to the contemporaneous 
inscriptions of the Pallavas, the Vishnukundins etc. in which only descriptive epithets 
almost stereotyped are employed to describe the king and their ancestry. A few 
examples of tte latter are given below: 

1) Svasli viJaya-Vingyah bhagayach-Cfutrarathasvami-pad-dmidhyatasya B<vpa- 
hhattaraka-pSdO’bhakiasya Salankayanasya maf^rSjthirl Vijayaskandav 4 irm~ 
mand tachioiZna^^ etc. 

2) Vljayaskandapurat bhagavatah samyok-sambuddhasya pSd-^nudkydtasya An- 
andasorgdtrasya avandhya-gd'sahasr~ahlka-hiranyagarbh-5dbhav-ddbhavasya 
nud^r^Ja-irl Damddaravarmmand vachanina^^ etc. 

The tradition set up by Kubja survived to the times of the C^SIokyas. The 
famous inscription of Pulake^in II from Aiholei'^ is an excellent example showing 
considerable improvement over its predecessors, the Tklagunda and GudnSpur 
inscriptions, both in content and form. Here also the sequence of the subject-matter 
is the same. It begins with an invocation to Jina followed by a description of the 
greatness of the ChSlukya family. Then the genealogy of the reigning king 
PulakSsin II is given in detail. The verse pertaining to each king gives the details of 
the particular events associated with him. Finally, the patron king and his exploits 
are introduced at length. At the end of the composition the author, Ra\^klrti, in- 
troduces himself as a favourite of the king and as the builder of the temple of Jina, 
where it is engraved. The last verse of the insciiption runs as follows: 

y^n==‘5ydji naviinuttsthiram^arthavidhau viHkim Jinehviima i 
sa vijayadkh Raviklrtik kavit-dsrita-KMdSsor-BharmhklrtihW 

(May the RavikUrti be victorious, who full of discernment has used the abode 
of the Jina, firmly built of stone, for a new treatment of his theme, and Who thus 
by his poetic skill has attained to i'-e fame of KSlidSsa and of Bhiravi). 

We can do no better than quote some verses in drawing a comparison bkween 
this inscription and the composition of KsLIidSsa and Bhfiravi whom Ravikirti the 
author of this inscription cites as his forerunners. They are already noticed by 
Prof. Kielhom. 
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KiiiiliM 

I mrv-itparau fdyanitOit 
ftgOhjMt stkita^ prtthivyO 
tfaniinarda!f4ak i 
{Km0noadtNmat Canto 1, 

1 ) 

ViBi-tafoah »Bahlta- 
sebtihSSvaih >1 

{Ra^wafhht^ Caarto 18, vtrse 22) 

Oagmam ^»asva-khur- 
dddhata-rtuuNiih 
nfi-aavitH sa-vitdnam>» 
h^dkarBi ll 

(ttaghwnufiiat Canto 9, vorae 50) 

BhufoataUm’^im vy^ma 
kunon yy^m=Iva bl^taUm ii 
{Raghufathia, Canto 4, font 29) 

n Sa satnyorpartUidgina 
l^tfa-^SnO’at^antBtma I 
KSrSrT/h aarUdth patyah 
iaMca>Syam^ivsBkkar6t || 
(Ra^utradua^ Canto 4, verae 45) 

Bfainvi 

Hi Sa Rbatoaya bluaa- 
kahaya^uhUtii^ 
aita-atgrtii^cka vUUiSayatdk 
aah^Srthadt i 

rfpW’eaSpa parUbhavSya madhyath 
prtdcriti-praiyaytt^r » ji*an 
Smdrandh^ II 

{KbBtWrJtaayOi Canto 13, verae 19) 


RavttArtf 

taaankt surtivanhvAkBrt’ 
gatSbkilSahl 
riUfSi^Mavot^ fad-oHif/afi 
kila MaigaliSa^ t 
yah pBrva-paiehima-aamu^ 
taf-dahtt~3syth 
aSnS-raJa^-patehvMmita' 
(Sg-YitSnt^ I 

(Aihole Inscription vcrae II) 


Jaltmidhir^iva vydma 
aybmnaJjt aamb-^'bhavad’ss 
athbudhi^ li iwae 21) 

JCSairi drutO’iapharhrtlbla'nStri 
CbblSkSth aapadi jay-ddyataaya yaaya | 
praachydtan'mada-gofa-sltu rud^a-nJrd 
samaparSarit pariharatiama ratna-rasfh it 

(verte k)) 

Bftfikirti 

I^BrS vithiahi cha vibha/an 
dSnadt mSnarii cha 
yugi^ad^ fkaira < 
avihita-ySthaaadikhyd 
Jayati cha Satjmsrayah 
atutbimh ii 

(vcrae 3) 


IV Rridnt-hadomborkadtmdiaka PridatkadandM-kadamba- 

rdjitadt kadambtdcam 

UQt^jOr^ya, Canto, I2» 'terae 9) {ycrae 10) 

te evident that Ravitdtrti not merely cited the oames of RSUdase anl Bhlrdvl, 
hot had leatty imbihed the thuUtioni set up by the great poeU whom he aeilim*liH<M« 
openly. 
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In the ne&nwlute we find the convention of giving the Puranic genealogy of the 
ruling dynasties being introduced for the fiist time in the Pallavankdvil jrfates of 
Pallava Simhavarman.t* This set of copper'jplates contains twopoiiions, one Sanskiit 
and the other Tamil. Tte Slanskrit portion begins with an invocation of Jina ap- 
propriately iodj[cating that the grant was made in favour of Jina. But immediately 
following this, the Puranic genealogy of the Pallava dynasty is introduced in a .very 
short form as — Brahma, Angirasa, BhSrad^ja, DrQna (AsvatthSman) and Pallava. 
The poet who composed the praSasti was MSdhSvm. This composition is replete 
with prdsa-yafi as may be seen from the following examples: 

^rJ Sbhhavishfur -jito-siihha-vishfiur— balina 
Jisfptur—^anusha—pi jishnum | 

bhrSjishnu vaihsaih svam -alarhkarishnur-s:nirakarishift^ 
samarishu dhpishaSn ll (verse 4) 

5rT Vm-ddhafmiHivara-dharma-rtrthi 

&rhNandi-sathghSdgharg{ml gaif^aisB I 
gunyair ’T agattyair<sgu(iibhlk prapQrng 

gani gan=lv=‘djatu Vajranandi II (verse 6) 

This charter introduces the subject-matter of the grant at the end and also 
introduces the minister Narabhaya designated as ojRapU. The entire format of this 
charter is followed almost faithfully in the later grants of this family, but with a 
difference that the Puranic genealogy is dealt with more elaborately. The details of 
the grant are given very meagrely in the Sanskrit portion while they are given elabo- 
rately in the Tamil portion, which, on the other hand, does not give the genealogy. 
This arrangement of the subject-matter is mainuined from the period of this Pallava 
charter upto the period of the Pindya and Chiiia charters. It is obvious that the 
details of the grant were not given elaborately m the Sanskrit section because it 
involves the translation of the expressions in t*^ local languages, especially in Tamil, 
which was probably found to be difficuh. The following passage from TiruvSlan^i^u 
plates'^ of the sixth year of R3jdndra-cb5|a I illustrates this point. 

Ramratmajd Jayangotudachdla-numidala-ma^doni I 
p5ich3tya'giri~madhya-sthS PuratfOrgramasariiJfiiti ii 
vasati dSva-dSvaya ^aritkaraya Pura^iski i 
Ammalyappa-samSkhySya grdmam^inatn^adaUa sah It 
prSg’dakshitfcUassztaSj ’ . purast5ch—ch—&pi sJmatSm i 
SimhalSniakdchaturvidiniaRgalargramakd gatefy 11 
paitMn==‘NUyavit^dachaiurvidimangalam^iii kkyatah 1 
dtm^MUtd^grdmasya TiruidllaAgSt-saniakhyasya 11 
Akpito irhmukhalikhamrrnUttemKdiSla’tandJdarayak t 
v/yHaptirh krkavdn-^atra H 
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MSySnasya sutafi JrtmSi$ tUgmOH^Anmer^ svayam I 
JaHoriStha-^ydgina kar^t4>firama^hit^kam II 
kyityamrniMahgalavilyihsamSkhya^rgm^tbikUiSs^stamstthsait I 
krlt<nSH==>^ubfMya-vihtUffUhckaturth4lkfaythSam’iidbMlti^ 1 1 

iversfs 128 to 11!^ 

The traosUteration created periiap^ mdie proUeim than it ooidd solve, e.g. 
in the Larger Chinnaroanur plates.20 

vataka^e^i-rSshtratb "^grahoraih 
mahita-gtiitam kiapiySchchhtubiiadf^yam I 
okMuoa matim^^ anSna-^oAt 
rihita^TichaicfKhtttamiaAiffih^llAii^^am II 

The accent, the intonation etc. could not be effectively brought out in Sanskrit. 
Besides, the Sanskrit compositions were more prestigious in nature, while their 
counterparts in Tamil had a more legalistic purpose. But the copper-plate charters 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty discovered in Tamilnadu do not have the Tamil text 
at all. Therefore, we find that the entire contents of the intended Tamil portions are 
given in Sanskrit verse forms inspite of the obvious diflSculties. For example, see 
Ativilimangaiam i^tes of l^tTraiiga II dated i^ka 1499.^1 

chSvatau JlruvSrBrSrt^ dhaySr^pattaki sthitam (v. 34) 

Kifldlrchau cha /MdttuagihirhChdlavafanibfuki I 

' * ParimyOf’grdnuAasya sJm4!n0t‘^prag-diSi sthitam II (v. 35) 

« • 

K6filpatiit^dmak3eh«^eka TiruvaffachchgrhrBimatah (v. 37) 

Apart from these compositions having stereotyped forms of texts, there are 
certain other types of compositions, which exhibit better forms of Sansl^t poetry. 
These comprise biograpMcal texts, devotional poems, and narratives. 

Under the first group come the inscription of NaralBkavfra,^} Muddaya-dap^- 
nitha etc. The inscription of Muddaya-da^idbnaySka is engraved in OtlantlU charac- 
ters on the west wall of the second pr3k3ra of the RaiigangthasvSmi tlfcmpie at ^rl- 
rangam, Tiruchchirapalli EHstrict, Tanulnadu.^) 

This inscription is prefaced and ends with Sanskrit verses, but is coliched in 
prose in between. The prose passage consists of a long string of epithets (b rut0vafi) 
beautifully arranged in differentttttteliissuchaBninprdra, smhiiylfyilrva, tAcsharth 
mSlS and ontSdiM Bxaidpks under ea(rit ptfitem respectively are given below; 

S0mi’3iaUAa>^l^(0hglUhfU0i0‘m¥dra 

bhodrthgi^ia$ak'**ddihimdfitgi^Ha!^^ 
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svSmt'Samudydga-bhat^iaW'taru-bhiilijana-prablu^Jana 
prajS’po'tvSrSnurabjana etc. 

Sk-3dhipatya'b/rilishita-pada~pr(aishtha I dvi-vidha karma- 
lUshtMta I tri-bhuvSn-3bhin^ita-sv3mi~satkSra I chatur 
upSya-vihita-vimata I paRcha-kfitya-nirata-pdhchavaktra- 
kSnipya-patra etc. 

Aiva-hfidaya^Rivanta I Ajha-vasikrit-u&Ssha-sdnumta I 
isht-Srtha-dSttarvadanyorkara I Isvarthcbarantt 
kitnkara I undtala-parijata etc. 


Asur-5dhidaivat=‘dpasanadab(0uhvidya’viilsha I 
^ishahi-bh5ga-bhSsura-bahU’d(utda I Dandmayak-adhipa- 
tya-nity-5tsav'3rathbha-garitbMra etc. 

A similar passage occurs in the Kasakkudi plates of Nandivarman Pallavamaila. 

Eka-purushSya dviddka-chintanaya tri-varga- 
sSdhakaya chatur-vidaya paficha~mah3bU}ta-par‘arthSyd^ 
shad’Othgaya sapta-sapti-pratiimya su-gunaya 
Subra/inuinyaya, 

But this composition showing the prominence oi sabddlankSra is not totally 
bereft of arthSlankara. An example may be cited from the same inscription. 

svaml-sampat'kamalW-vikSsarnt&rtw^a 
svami-sampad'Vigbaiak adri-bhafhga'dnrhbh5li~sathrafHldia 
5vami-samudydga-bhdhjam-taru-bhoSiJana‘prbh(dijana. 

In this we can see an excellent RSpakalankara. One of the verses at the end of the 
l^rlrangam text gives the name of the composer as Abhirama.^ This poet is identical 
with his namesake who is known to be the father of Sabhipati, the author of the 
genealogical praiasii found in all the charters of the Vijayanagara records. 

The next class of composition, namely devotional poems, deserves notice. 
Most of the inscriptions have invocatory stanzas at the be^nning of the record. 
These stanzas also belong to this class of composition. The most famous among 
these is the verse given below: 

Namas=^tunga-iiriis-ebudibi‘ch(uidra-chdmara-ebSra}^ I 
trailbkyo'Hegar^raddfha-ndiUl^tariibhSya’^adibha^ )l 


This verse which occurs in Kira’s Harsha^iarita is quoted at the beginning 
of the stone or copper-plate records from about the 10th century to 17th century 
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A.D. Mme such exaag[>les qu^ttitg verses frcun the composiiion of the great poets 
ceo he cited. 

VdgwthSv^iva samprikttm vSg^thorjpntipattt^ ) 

Jagatak pitarau vaifhdi IVnathfioraiaivunai it 

is a verse of KlUidSsa quoted in an inscription of the reign of Vikramldhya VI, 
dated ^ka I029«:1107 A.D.,2S found at HiUi. 

Besides, stray verses composed by the author of the inscriptions are also quoted 
similarly. The Gudimaliam plate of the B3na king ViktamSditya 11^ begins with 
eight verses on l^iva. The earliest among them occurs in the Pallava monument at 
I^Sfuvapkuppegm.^ The verses are so composed as to form a pun (ilhha) applicable 
to both l$iva and the king. An inscription from fG^ahasli^i contains ten verses 
glorifying the devotion of Kaiu»ppa, the hunter, who is associated with that place. 
There is a similar poem of verses called j>rr yeAkatishSshfakam engraved on both 
sides of entrance to a ruined temple of Vishnu near the K5da]^r5masv3mi temple 
at Hampi.^^ Next in importance may be considered a poem called Hemumad-vfriisati 
of Lakshnilkumgra TSt^blrya engraved on the walls of the HanumSn temple on 
the banks of the tank called lltasamudra at Tirupati^^ and in KEnchlpuram. Under 
the third class of compositions i.e. nairatives comes the inscription from KSrichT* 
putam^s which contains an account of the story of a composition on the 63 ^aiva 
devotees. It begins with the king’s directive detailing the poet l§tTniv3sa’s composi- 
tion of the work called Trishashti-bhakta-charitram, its recitation before a great 
assemUy and the honours conferred upoit the poet. 

We have so far reviewed the Sanskrit inscriptions of the Tamil country in the 
chronologicai order. But the real meritorious compositions in Sanskrit epigraphy 
are available natwmiiy in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. 

The Eastern ChShikya grants ate generally composed in rhampg style. The 
poetry found in these grants is not of a high order. The chatters intr^uce the gene- 
alogy of the dynasty in a rather matter-of-fact way giving the order of kings and the 
years of their reign. But the acme of this type of composition is seen in the grant 
of RSjarSja I.^ There is a common prose passage which occurs generally in almost 
an the E«nem ChSlukya grimts which reminds us of the style of Da(idin in Dasa* 
ktaiiSriheharim. 

Tat-brj^m3d’^Abhimatijn4t i tata^ Forlkshtt f uud 
Jwum^yal^ I ra/oA Kshlmukak i latb NarmSfuma^ I 
Utta^ StrtiMkah i imnOd^Vdayanafy I ra/oA prtAhtitish':^- 
arkhehkJPm^tSiashv=9‘AydiO^’ibhi^mi-Ssliashvr:- 
9kd»‘Hit!0hpfhfkeh^afar$igbu gmUfjo* kkhvathiyb 
VljayiS^y^ tOtna rbjS fiJlgUhaj^ dtdcshkfSpatImh gatvS 

Idkbmarom 

agmmifK «^c. 
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, These onuits also contain the Puranic genealogy as in the case of Pallava and 
Ch6|a grants. They contain the usual prefatory passages introducing the ChSlukya 
dynasty as in the case of the ChSlukyas of BSdami. They give the usual details about 
the occasion, the donee and the land granted. During the KIkatTya period the 
quality of the Sanskrit inscriptions was considerably better from the point of view 
of literary excellence. The earliest poet who deserves mention was Achint?ndravara. 

The inscription composed by him begins with a Telugu prose passage giving 
briefly the purport of the record. Then begins a long poetic composition in Sanskrit, 
running on the sound lines of the classical kavya style. Dr. P. Siinivasacbar des> 
cribes this as follows: 

“There is a surprisingly real tone of sincerity and feeling in passages where he 
describes Rudra’s preparation for a militaiy expedition, the gossip at the king’s 
court about the mi^eeds of Bhtma of the Kanduri family and the desciiption of the 
city of Anumakoi^.’’-'^ 

We And a particular family of poets in three generations who have contributed 
considerably towards keeping up the standard. They are Tarsnikanti Mayura- 
bhattopadhySya, isvara-suri and Abhinava Mayura. Their inscriptions generally 
follow the pattern of describing the dynasty in a short foim and then introducing 
the ruling king with an elaborate description with his achievements. Tarapikan|i 
!svara«suri, son of^Mayura-bhatt5p3dhy§ya set the standard in the insciiptions from 
Bothpui^ dated !^aka 1 194. This inscription exhibits very clearly the poet's great 
learning and skill in versification, oome of the specialities mentioned by the author 
himself in this inscription are as follows: 

Nir-lti-nTti-suprlti-bhliri-bhSti-nuthdyuti I 
surhnidhi-dityiti~spfiurtis-sr1-sHii bhitvi nhdvishi It 


This is a type of composition called nish-kanthya i.e. it denotes the absence of 
the gutturals a, ka-varga, ha, and risarga (verse 12) 

Tato -bhavan bhasura~sat‘prabfmva 
varnnas -suvarnna vara~pUr^a~katnah I 
l6ka-prakanuh5Yaka~dharma’karma- 
raktSh kala-tbla-mand'nubharah II 

This is a type of composition called nis-ialavya i.e. omitting the alphabets 
palatals /, cha-varga, ya and ia 

Karitth-5p3nia-su-Jata-nllttma-/asad-viny5sa-voHy-5nnlat~ 
ptmllat-pallava^saihchaht’pika-iuka-stdtnai — stutis =» tSyati f 
nihfdsSnta vikdsamSna-mahiinS vS^-aika-MS^Uaad 
Ytd^tdya-dyuti-vJcM-sBchhyaiasb yasy^athiosyStmmt^ H 
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This is a type of conqposition svitbout tinng the cerebral It. fi, t€h9atga, ripfw 
and aha called nir-mSrdhmyd (verse 32). 

!Srhbdh8~bahu-i^i!p»4:Sri-ruehinhkr1dS-karati irhkanA 
srTySs^irtnim^ilraritka^^pbkfa’paramSih yuskmSkam^Jiaik iriyah I 
dkannhprakranuh^ondMH^mbarihpara-prdehurya-chary-Skshara' 
kstSr-^ra-gahkSnhkBbara-pajdi'rSh-prakSi'Sirayd^ H 

This is a type of composition called nirnbrntya denoting the absence of the 
dentals i.e. I, la-vargo, la and sa. (verse 1) 

KhBlr-duaa-^hMitl-jaiiatS-chitah sad-SHontUhkiih 
s5r>^3rtHtiraihia-HJraJa-n^’Sathcluira-eliSriich(tf-jaUi^ I 
nai/<ulklkska-sallla-sSgararsad-3lathkSra-»irhkS-kara^ 
ktrtim yasya dig-aihUhsa/hUtta-taiSiH tdfhtanya^==>-ya/H soda U 

This IS another type of example for tur^hlhya i.e. denoting the absence of the 
labials i.e. i/, pa-varga and tqxuOumidya i.e. tine half'vis'arga before the letter pa- 
(verse 25). 


Vidhush—fsham -alath vtdvad-vu^r^Gupda-yosdvakS I 
tavosya SidcalSih nSrlHongadSshu nako-k^talh II 

This is called apasabd-dbhSsa using superficially ungrammatical forms (verse 34). 

m 

Sarvatra saditatath sSyam==ui^dpi sapadi svayath I 
avasyam yStinOidlmok safiasS svah sadS samarit li 

This type is called avyaySbhSsa which appears to be all avyayas or indedina- 
Ues, but not really so (v. 17). 

Asiu bkByat—samastasya jagatd mongalam sivam I 
^nd JantuT’^d nauti tatas—tasmSd-itd gau^ ti 

This 18 called punandcfavad-iMma where the sabdas appear to be a i^ution 
but not rei^y so (v. 5). 

Ikaii kumti :dlii kkySti vipadyaH i 
nfjKtff djdluai^Ngi^ti ktrtiay^y**-a^lkilyafi il 

This IS an exanqik' of kftyJlpaikMvimidcd. In this verse every word set|ns to be 
a verb and renders alKattempts to onravel the meanhag extremely d^kutt (v. 4). 
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Ttswfi tanMt rSyo/h vidyati vidyafir=s<gfi I 
rdjail rSJati^'yarh bhU-bharati bharafi='sat3 U 

This is an example for pddSdi-yamaka (v. 18). 

Similarly there are other examples also in his composition namely kriySpada- 
trayo’gdpoka, stabakSvaiT and inithunavalJ which can be seen in the verses 19, 22 
and 23 respectively. 

All the insetiptions so far described are compositions which deal with ^ants 
made by royal donors. The authors of such compositions have tried to show their 
skill in kid)d3iUtthk3ra as well as arthalarhkSra. But we meet with two inscriptions 
which are kSvyas by themselves without having anything to do with the kings or 
their grants. One of them^ is incomplete and contains a beautiful descriptimi of the 
Andhra country and the city of Oruihgallu i.e. Warangal (SkasilS-nagarl). This 
is a nirdshihya which does not have labials. The other^ composition is a IdSvya 
describing the story of a Siddha couple. An example from this is given below: 

Kantaya ghnathti yat-kaditah kS/hfanSm hridayath dfim I 
KSntaya ghnaiHti yat-kdihtah kSriitanaih hfidymh dyisd (v. 28) 

This is the best example for Latanuprdsalathkara. Though the two parts are 
similar, the meaning is different. Another verse therein runs thus: 

Tishthaty—uchchahti prayati punar=apy—ayati sambhashaii 
fUshnJrh bhavam=upaiti pasyati disab sadimlhyaty—akshipT > 
udbhramyaly—adhikaih dadhati cha dhfitirh niicKlshta& cKshfedi 
hS kashtarii madarulna darunatararh M>fi klrit na sS karyati U 

The author of these beautiful compositions was Narasimha. son of mjagwru 
VisvSsvara-paodita. 

Narasimha is said to have composed a few more works ^ik'Chh&ya, KSkaitya- 
charita etc. The following verse about him describes the eminence of bis scholar* 
ship: 


A-proptihsabhS-starhbhd =py ipama-Hlra^yakasipur —apt 

a'Vikyita-mukhd—pi dasasu pragalbbatf riioakSshu Narasithhah H 

This verse shows his capacity of composing all the ten varieties of drama. 

The period of the KSkatTya rule in the Andhra country is well noted for the 0o> 
wenng of excdlent Sanskrit poetry engraved in numerousinscriptions. They reveal 
the names of a number of other poets like Kavi Chakravarti, BSlabULrati, GOpSia- 
kavi etc. 
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Thus we find Uiftt S«iw4urit beftm to be used ineiniffnjdiiy from about 
3rd century A.D. aloipg with Prafiarit inscf^iotie. When the regionai langua^ 
were used for writing the grant portion in the ]4ace of Prakrit, Sanskrit gained a 
privileged position in the inscriptions to dqrict the genealogy, the jnowess of the 
dynasty or its individual kings in the preamble. In Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh 
tte use of Sanikrit in drafting a few entire inscriptions gave scope for the display 
of literary skill as in the case of TSfagunda and Aiho|e inscriptions, while in the south 
it was confined to the preambto. 

Naturally we find better poetic compoaitkm in other regions than in Tamil* 
nadu. Even so, the limitations imposed by the space on stone, the nature of the 
subject-matter etc. have shrunk the scope of great works of merit being engraved 
on stone. Rare exceptions are noticed in the NirUfhfhj/a-kSvjfo*^ and Stddba-kSvya*^ 
the tilling prose style of the inscription on Muddaya*nSyaka^^ etc. The few KIkatlya 
inscriptions reveal the talent in employing styles of SabdShrhkSras and arthSh^ 
kSras. 
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K. 43. KillSMNAN 

Tamil iNSouptiows Appear lirom about the Sind oemuiy B.C. This dating is based 
on a oomparative study of these inscitptions in BfShmi script with those of AiiOka 
and the inscriptions of Bfaa^tipr&lu. 'Piere are a few inscriptions which use the letters 
M, dhOt stt^ etc. and all the other records tend to avoid these letters and use cha, ta 
and cha etc. in their jdaces.' Thus these two sets of inscriptions represent two stages 
in the use of BriUunI in which the UAaama principle of using the m-g^prathaim 
letters for the aspirates or the voiced consonants was being introduced. This deve* 
lopment in the use of BrShall in the Tanii eountiy is in step with the obsmation 
made in the Tolk^piyem, the most ancient Tamil work. It says that the northern 
letters (of the alphabet) ate substituted by Tamil letters. It is possiUe therefore that 
upto this stage the varga letters were being used freely along with the pecutiar Tamil 
letters ff, / etc. The use of the forms dfumunam and sabtkan in the BrShmt inscriptions 
from MSngi^am is an instance in point. Besides this eiqplains the free use of the 
Prakrit words though the sentence structure was basically Tamil.^ 

These inscriptions form a class by themselves firom all points of view. They 
are short records engraved on the eaves of the caverns or caves in inaccessible places 
outside the sites of habitation in remote areas of the southern districts of Tamil* 
nadu viz. Madurai, Raroanathapuram and'Tirunetveli Districts. "They give generally 
the names of the authors of the monuments on which they are engraved along with 
their places such as //am or SalyaUun, EndcStptr etc. and their professions such as 
po^vSijiikant upu-vS/fOcafk, pS^ita-r^ikait. The caves or caverns are described as 
p3li, kaU kdidumam, rSgam, atittd^an jetc. Some of the texts in short sentences 
end with the verbal nouns kotupitifi, kutupitmofi suggesting the use of colloquial 
forms. The nature of the languai^ of these records suggests that they are as far 
removed from the contemporary literature as the later inscriptions are from their 
counterparts. These Brahml inscriptions contain the names Nedufichaliyafi, Irum- 
pojcai, PerunkaduokBn etc. Hius the historicity and the period of the personalities 
of the l^angam age of the Tamil classical literature are conclusively jdaced on a firm 
chronological base, which are otherwise also indicated by the edicts of AiBka re- 
ferring to the Chdja, NIndya and Kira|aputras. 

There are a few Brfihml inscriidions on potsherds excavated from ArikainS^u 
in Ptindtcherry,^ Ujiaiyur* in Tiruchchirappalli District, and Koxkai’ in l(irunelveli 
District, Tamilnadu. Barring a few from Arikamfidu in Prakrit lan^age, the 
rest of them are in Tamil language. Otherwise these records, though fnwnentaiT« 
beioiqt to the same class as the cave inscriptions in so far as their main c^uracteris- 
ttcs are concerned. 

From about the third century A.D. we meet with inscriptions which aib, though 
they continue to be short in nature, engraved in early Tamil script t.e. i| a script 
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which is dcvdi>ped from BrShml and which shows independent trend of evolution 
tiaedi exdusively for Tamil language. The inscription from Arachchalur in Coim* 
hatoie District belongs to this class. This short inscription of two lines records the 
compodtion of charts of letters (engraved nearby) which appear to rqMesent some 
dance notations by TSvan ChSttan. a garland-maker.^^ Slightly later to this in point 
of tiine but on a coin was found a short legend engraved in an anticlockwise direction 
giving the name of a chief ChSndan. One hundred and fortythree lead coins bearing 
the same legend were reported as a treasure-trove obtained at Andippat^ in North 
Arcot District.'^ We now pass on to the numerous hero-stone inscriptions found in 
the north-western parts of Tamilnadu serving as the border with Kamatalca.> These 
range from inset iptions of some chiefs whose identity with the probable descendants 
of the feudatory families such as Kangan (Ganga), Katti, VSna (B3na), Vitum etc. 
mentioned in the ^angam classics is beyond doubt with those of the imperial dynasty 
of the Paliavas upto about the 9th century. These are engraved in their early stages 
in a script which may be considered to be common to Tamil and Vatteiuttu and in 
the later stages in Vatteiuttu script only. They generally begin with the reigning 
king or chief’s name, his regnal year, then introduce the place of battle involving 
the lifting or rescue of cattle and finally record the name of the hero along wKh that 
of (Im* rhief on whose behalf he died. In some cases the local opponents are men- 
tioned. A few among these inscriptions record such deaths in defence of women in 
the danger of molestation or in the course of fighting robbers kidnapping women or 
stealing property. Some of them deal with the fight of an aimy attacking a particular 
place. These inscriptions are engraved around the sculptures of the hero carved in a 
fitting pose. The inscriptions of the later period belonging to the Paliavas stretch 
the periods of reign of some of the kings to very high regnal years as 33 for Simha- 
vishnu. 59 for MahSndra 1, SO for Narasimhavarman II etc. thus indicating that 
the reigns must have overlapped. 

The language of these inscriptions has a 'ew important characteristics viz., 
1) the euphonic u ending of certain words such '>s t^varu, araisaru, chiYagaru etc. 
This u ending is not uniformly seen in respect of ail the words ending in r ; this feature 
common to Telugo and Kannada is not met with in later Tamil inscriptions; 2) the 
structuie of the sentence consisting of thC' following members in their sequence: 
the king's regnal year expressed in ordinal numerals in letters, the feudatory, his 
servant, the place of attack as well as the occasion and the name of the hero. This 
invariably ends with the expression pattaj^ kal i e., the stone (in memory of the 
person who) died. In some cases the name of the agency such as a corporate body 
like Ilaniakka\, NUtfdr etc. is also given; 3) the use of both the honorific ptural 
makkal and magaa in respect of single inviduals according to their social standing, 
Gangaraisaru makkal Pojtnatidiy3ri* KarusSttofiSru ntjgan XattaiiganfiSn/ etc. 

The text of a typical examjfie is given below:’ 

Kd-Visalya MayVuiirapanam^u padineflSvi^ 

AfulaipS4i liai’PerumtSnaralsant nutrumakkal Pot<^n^y3ni 
cMfvnkani totuk‘kon4a fiSfilw mSttu patfSnn Vf^Stfu NandiySr kat. 
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fiijKripti«>ns subseqiicfK to this period as« more Sanskrit words in the Tamil 
tmds. Them Sanskrit words are engraved in Orantha oharaders in the nOdst of thd 
Tamil or Vattduttu portion. The free admixture of Orantha in the Tamil texts was 
almost a permanent feature after this period. 

Inscriptions of this periCMd in Tamil acript in the eastwn and southern regioiiis 
of Tamtioadu are few and far between. They ere records referring to the foundation 
of the monuments erected hy the I^llavas and the which they are en* 

graved. Naturally they are tnief retdriag only to the persons who* actually carved, 
or who caused them to he bath. The Vallam cave inscription records the excavation 
of the rock-cut shrine {tivahdo) by KandasSgafi, son of Vayantap-piri-arasaru, a 
servant of May&idirap-p5uaraisani.>n 

The inscriptions available ib the next period are more varied in nature and 
scope.<> Most of them record donations made to the deities set up in temples, thus 
giving more information about the king, bis regnal year, the place, the deities, 
the donors and the object gifted. Most of these inscriptions end with the phrase 
^rt PanmSUttartt-^akshai or ^r1vai^ava*rokshai as the case may be. 

Many inscriptions state that the endowments should last as long as the Sun 
and the Moon endure {ChaiidrlUityavatt Sdumdra-tSram^ Schandra-kSiam). There 
is also a statement tint the feet of the persons who protect the endowment would 
be on the donor’s head i.e. the donor would adore such persons by placing their 
feet on his bead. This statement is followed by an imprecatory portion which pres- 
cribes the iU<cflbcts of ktlhng Brihmat^s and thousand cows or tawny cows on the 
bank of the Gauge or the effects of all the sins committed by people between the 
Ganga and the Kumari, upon the people who destroy the endowment. 

These are engraved on stray stones. They are rarely dated in the ^aka era. 
They are yet short records not requiring to be engraved on big walls. Label inscrip- 
tions below the sculptured panels nanating the contemporary event of the acces- 
sion of Faliavamalla in the Vaikunthaperum3| temirie at KSftchTpuram belong to 
this period, tx This situation continued right up to the times of ChQ{a ^ditya I in 
whose reign mai^ stone temples {kaao{0 came into being. These temples began 
to have numerous inscriptions, though short, giving the same details mentioned 
above. They begin with the Idng’s names such as Nandtvarman, AparSjita etc.Or 
titles such as RijakSsari and ParakSsari in the case of Aditya and his successors. 
During tins period the details of date viz. the solar month, the star aqd weekday 
only were given in some records. There are also inscriptions in verse jwhich only 
glorify the subjeet of the inscription Vbt do not provide much info^natioii for 
history.** 

The copper-plate inscriptions of this period contain two seetlonsHoneto Sanskrit 
mostly in vmep eni^vcd in Oramha chlbmciers and the otimr in Tanw language 
and chameteriu Tim Tamil veciion does not giye any genealogy obta^ in the 
Sanriuh se^zon but cootaias a more l^iaed text giving narriculoualy ftmfted de- 
tails rtgardittg tfae gilt propt^. The conditiceis (vyavanhaf) and the fsendrttons 
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{parUOra) an given in full detail. The vyhapti who places the petition before the 
king and the HjHapti who issues the order on the stnngth of the kite’s approval are 
mentioned in the appropriate places. 

The PSndya copper^plates of this period form a class by themselves. The Tamil 
sections entinly in verse begin with a list of the glorious achievements of the dynasty 
from very early times to the date of the known kings of the family during this period 
and then recount the events of the individual reigns and finally give the details of the 
grant in a set form almost similar to the inscriptions of the other dynasties.t^ 

Some of the stone inscriptions of this period begin with a short prefatory verse 
in Sanskrit followed by the Tamil text.^^ They introduce the kings along with certain 
epithets such as Moduraiyum Ijantunt konda ParakeMri, Madurai konda JGJakisari, 
Tetfarr^rindu rojyamum kortda, Pandiyanaich-ehuram iyakkim etc. These epithets 
coupled with the particular regnal years enable us to work out the sequence of events 
thus paving the way for a connected account of the political history of the period. 
The regnal year with the details of date such as the month, the star and the week-day 
yield the Christian equivalent. The mention of the eclipses and these details enables 
us to fix the date of accession of kings providing a firm chronological basis. t? I^dya 
inscriptions of this period contain double dates as 4-|-6, 2-1-12 etc., which are to be 
understood as 10, 12 etc. though the reason behind this double dating is not yet 
clear. The provenance of the transaction recorded in the inscription consists of 
kdttam, eadu, kUyyam and the Ur, thus giving information regarding the political 
geography and the administrative divisions into which the country was set up and 
ruled. The deities mentioned next give us an idea of the icons representing them and 
the art of the objects may be studied on the basis of this information. They are intro- 
duced by such names as Tiruvaij^-udaiya-mahgdSvar, ^ailS^varattu Ganapati- 
bha^rar. TiruvTrattSnattu-mahadevar etc.i^ The donors are introduced along with 
their names, titles, places and thei>' official desnrnations also such as ndiyindav^Sf^, 
s^nSpatl etc. The objects gifted are generally gold pieces or coins mentioned by their 
weight (Jkahcd^/u), sheep which are never stated to die or age(ch5vS~niBv3p-pSr~Sdu) 
and land, the boundaries of which are given along with its measurements. 

See below for an example of this type.*^ 

1. Svasti irl[i] Kd~Rlifak!sarivarmmarkku 3- 

Svadu vadedcarai brahmadiyam 
irj VjranSrayanach-cliaturvvfdinut- 

2. ihgalattu Jlruv-AnanaivarattSlvarkku 

Pwfdi'mtpt Vada\^’ Kdlavan— 

0rSg brdimani TSyari Vadu- 

3. gt ivvditfai Katkataka-nSyartuch-' 

Ckardk-kilaimi petto TintvSdirai 
dSf^t’^irdp-pagtd-oru nondS-vi- 

13 
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4 . fakku Chtuidribfityarai erl^padaitiM 

h^Mta poft 12 * 1/2 ktia^Ju^ i 
12 - 1/2 kaltUiJifio pon kop4'-i*' 

5. v6r ma](|i3^r*A:a/(iRai>llin cASvS* 

jnBi*3 pir-d4v 96 tagar l-m 
niimii 

6. ujakku neyy-attuvdm-andm [l •] 

ivan nilai-vi}akkukku vaitta 

pan 2 kalaUju- 

3m5.» 

We come across numerous short inscriptions engraved in Tamil or Vatfeluttu 
characters of about the 8th or 9th century A.D. below the Jaina sculptures carved 
in inaccessiMe places near the rock-cut caves or caverns.2i These generally give the 
name of the donor, his place of residence or nativity, his or her status in society. 
Some of them are described as kuravar (Skt. Guravah) and kuratti, the female name 
of the same meaning. 

A few insoiptions of this period begin with a statement that they are copies 
of old inscriptions.23 Very few of them are exact copies. Others are abridged state- 
ments. 

Towards the end of the 10th century, the position in Tamilnadu changed. The 
pofitical stability assured under MjaiAja I caused some changes in the draft of in- 
scriptions. The inscriptions begin with a passage in verse incorporating % achieve- 
ments of the king’s reign and this introduction is called meykklrtti (the true fame). 
The first line began with an auspicious tyord like tint, p0, etc. thus observing both 
a convention and a standard. The meykktrni of a particular king begins and ends 
with the same refrain. The meykklrtti grows in length along with the period of the 
king’s reign by additional passages incorporating the latest achievements of the 
king inserted in the portion preceding the closing refrain. This is best illustrated 
the meykklrtti of Rfijindra I, thus enabling us to ascertain the sequence of events 
of his rmgn.23 The other sections of inscriptions also grow longer. The portion 
mentioning the date contains more details such as the paksha and the tithi which 
provide a surer equivalent. The dates of accession of many kings have been worked 
out more precisely on the basis of these equivalents.^^ The donors are introduced 
with more details regarding the places from where they hail and the territprial divi- 
sions in which those places are situated.^ The details about the land leglirding its 
situation, its boundaries, in some casu their previous history, are given. iTis during 
this period that the land was surveyed elaborately and it is reflected in th^measure- 
ments given to the minutest firaction.2« , 

The insciiptiont of lUyarSja 1 from Ta^fivur form 4 class by themives.^? 
They are long and contain many details. They are stated to have recorwd all the 
donations made by tbs king, his Cider sbter, his queens and offioen. Thw contain 
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veritable lists of images, jewels, lands, vessels, etc. with meticulous details of weight 
or measufement. Some of the jewels are stated to have been captured as booty in 
the waT'fronts from the ChSlukyas and the ChSras. Some other inscriptions con- 
tain a list of the divara4lylir i.e. women dedicated to the service of the god, a list of 
other classes of servants such as priests, drummers and musicians. 

With the expansion of the empire, the administrative set-up also should ‘have 
necessitated proliferation and it is fully reflected in records involving grant of land 
and exemption from taxes on the same. We meet with a growing hierarchy of revenue 
officials ri^t through the Ch5}a times. The Leyden plates of RSjarSja I and the 
Tiruvlianj^u plates of R3jendra 1 bear ample testimony to this.^ The entire 
procedure from the issue of the oral order by the king down to the delivery of the 
finally drafted ordet signed by all the concerned authorities to the donee is clearly 
revealed by these grants. This gives us an idea of the practices in the secretariat 
where the land grants are registered and where the conditions and exemptions are 
recorded. The taxes are also enumerated. The signatories who represented the 
authorities at every level are also mentioned at the end of the record. These details 
are given only in the Tamil section of the grant. This section is dated in the year 
from which it takes effect unlike the Sanskrit section which is dearly a later addition 
to the set of copper-plates as indicated by its narration of events which occurred 
subsequent to the date of the Tamil section. But the Tamil section contains the 
meykklrtti as developed upto the date of the grant. 

Apart from the meykklrtti which is a new development of this period and grew 
in length with the progress of the reign, the inscriptions tended to become longer 
in respect of the portion dealing with grants also, thus occupying considerable space 
on the walls of the temple. Besides they became also varied in form and substance. 
Some inscriptions begin with legends in Sanskrit consisting of an anushtubh verse, 
which appear also on the seals of the copper-pfate charters.^^ This was followed, 
in the case of the stone inscriptions, by the detaitod contents of the grant in Tamil. 
Another innovation of this period was the mention of ChandSsvara, a well-known 
devotee of l^iva as a party to all the transactions like sale, purchase etc. pertaining 
to the ^iva temple. Correspondingly the word Senfipati (for VishvaksSna) is used 
in the expression SinSpaiipperuvilai as against ChandPsvarapperwilai in respect of 
auction of lands in the case of the Vaishnava temples.^ In the later period the 
association of ChandSivara was introduced in «he form of a verse in venhfi metre 
at the beginning of the record.^' Some inscriptions narrate political events in prose 
style, even while recording the grants made by the donors who were associated with 
the events. The inscriptions from Tiru^laiigadu.^^ PallavarSyanpS^tai,}) Tiru- 
vSndipuram^ etc. belong to this rroup. 

A number of inscriptions of this period contain more details regarding one 
aspect or other of its contents. An ins^ption from Attur in Urunelveli District 
gim elaborate details regarding the provision of materials necessary to the rituals 
connected with ptAdtagmyat pUrnakunMm^ garland, tlruvSrSdhauif feeding the 
devotees from far and near, vessels, fuel, payment for services etc. giving details of 
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every item of m^teiMlitiiie to terms of peddy accruing as interest out of Uia cai^tal 
donited towards die puipose.^t Imavipiions pcsrtaioing to the sale or auction of 
land five the details genseally more than onoe. if not thrice.3* A number of inscrip* 
tions contain leguJations laid down for the conduct of elections to the local body 
called mMuri of the brahmanical villages called ehatu^vitUmagakun.y^ A few ins* 
cripUons give some information about the military establishments called MOntukai- 
mahSsiktai, VWu^fa-a/tukkar etc. ‘lliough only the grants made by the members 
of these establishments are recorded in the inscriptions, the entire information on 
them coliected from all those inscriptions enables us to give their short history 
through the ages.l* Inscriptions of particular temjdcs covering a long period of 
history afiflord enough evidence to write a full account of an area embracing different 
aspects of social life. An inscription from Tiruvidaimanidur in Taryavur District 
dated in the Idth regnal year (100(V-01 A.D.) of RSjaidja I describes the measures 
adopted to collect the defalcated amount due from an absconding accountant by 
confiscating his Iands>. The amount is stated to have been realised by auction sale 
The land was purchased by Pufintakag Dfiri-ammagSr, the queen of Sundarachdja. 

The names of taxes or levies were few and far between in the early inscriptions. 
But with the rise of the Cli5|as the numerous land transactions following the ex- 
pansion of imgational facilities under them gave ample scope for increasing the 
incidence of taxation. Hence we find a larger number of names of taxes or levies. 
Hits list whidi increased with time reflects the proliferation of the sources of income 
for the various ruling bodies from the itSdu down to the Slun-ganam. Examples of 
the earlier and the later lists give us an idea of the variation in tax incomes m respect 
of both the nature and the quantum. 

Kdyii vastuck-ehekkum tafiyum MiyakkSUyum ittidekSnamum 
sUdippoj^THum Kanm lengam-poffitim updearmatta^damum adti- 
karoMt-ia^annon pdtOr-ekSrpi ulavaippa^ivasluvum i^appugSt’ 
ta^damum ieyivu pUgach-chlyrnda pofsnunt wikke^amm poyikkU- 
fuamm nXrtQkkidc^kSifantum pufteka vildyam paftigatk-kSnamm 
drSnuptidiak-kSpammn kap^lftukkS^amum kSlkdtiuk'kd^amum 
sedkodtjdckSfamim dttukkS^amm ndvitakkanamum VatfttSrakkd^ 
ifoman 

The above Ust is from the Pullur plates of Nandivarmap(Il) Pailavamalia dated 
in hisregnid yt^ 33 (c. 763 A.D.).^ This list is drawn up in respect of kbrtihnadiya. 
Another list in respect of a divaddna occurring in the VIRSrpf^iysni plates 
of Nandivarmap lit dated in his 6tli regndt year (c. 857 A.D.)^ is |pven bemw: 

aS4’dtdii, BrdfchU purant-pan* tinmdC'kd^wn, vafti-Hdltu 
taftU'kdyam, lianipBtehi, iddp-pSfehi, ttumxti’pSdit, taragu, 
tarOedefirai, kSkm, ndkendu, adh^u, idditdard^ 

S4»pdickUr kd^^deSpm, kuJkMpm, pQMikkdiyam, pajtina- 
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A later list obtained in a l^dya inscription of the 13th century mentions the 
taxes under two broad heads of up&dM and Syam as follows ; 

ne[-kadamai, kSsu-kadamai, nt5vadai, kulavadai^ nlrS^i, pw^- 
payirk-ka4omai, pofprvari, antarayam, kh^ikkai, kattikaip^pachchaU 
abhlshika-kSnikkai, tulS-bhara-vari^ pa/ijiplli, sandhivigrahapj^yu, 
/dnu-vari, vSiai-vi^iydgam, iirai-achchu, ifdhchii^ppSxUt S^ich- 
chSfai, kudiraippandi, dn4ffluUuMSvd, vetti, nilaiSl, ptpfOcotttu 
padikQval, Sl-atnaHJi, kuytUakkai, kadaikkUutilakkaU sikBriyapp?- 
ru and nattuviniydgam-upSdhigal. 

chettirai, taxiyitai, alugahiarakku, ayam, vSlanudiJddi, tattoli, 
taUarappBttam, kSdu-kBval. sipikadai, llamputtchai, chekkitaU 
magamaiSyam. 

A much later inscription of Kdnendeva'maharSja (c. 1490-1 507 A.D.) contains 
the following list.^* 

nal-eritdu, nar-pasu, nal-adu, kanikkai, virhmuttu, uluppai, 
uliyant, Br-tnagUni stvitam, adikari-iddi, BlaPeluttu-vaHay^, orasu- 
Byam, valichchari, pattadai, chalattaram etc. 

Some of the names in these lists are characteristic of the periods to which the 
lists are assignable. 

Several inscriptions mention at their beginning the names of the documents 
whose texts are purported to be given, such as chixu-mugi (short deed of agreement), 
nila-vUahpraniSna isaivu-tfttu (deed recording the agreement on the authorised price 
of the land), alvilahpramB^a isaivu-tJttu (a similar deed as in the previous one in 
respect of the sale of humans), kaiyfluttdiai (promissory note), tdfhaiyaHIttu (deed 
undertaking to carry out the specif endowmt etc. thus giving an idea of the 
nature of the contents even at the outset. 

A few records of about the 1 3th century register the oaths of fealty taken by 
persons, sometimes also women, described as vI{aikkBxas and vifaikkaris under- 
taking not to survive their master’s death. The institution of yiyukkSras was a very 
old one; but records of this type began to appear in later times when chiefs of the 
feudatory families entered into political compacts to sustain themselves in the pre- 
valent critical conditions when the central government was weak. A short ins- 
cription containing the text of this political compact is given below.43 

1. Svasti irT [ I ] TribhuvanachchakravarttigeX srJ Kuldttukgaidla~ 
dimjku yaijdu lO-vodu ’falaiyaxt Vijiaiyai '’erSnn-Sao KarikSkt- 
sdla-Adai^r’nadalvagku ^eiigifi Amnua-appon Attimallan-^tia 
yikkiramaidi(KlH!haad>uyarSyaiien ifV’Sif4o* Avapi mSsatti^ 
padii0l5ii‘tiyiuliyim NSyatfuk-kilamaiyim » 'BnnB^ndyum «>» 
Jbetav—ofiP* ka! vetfinapadiy^vadu [ |] Namm^^tmwno^ulki- 
d^aiywn eAgalilt. 
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2 . 

r^/a-Ad^iamSttar^ u^att want pawjutdai pagai keipoM sfyyuith 
idattu irtaf^urtrattdmukku nigvlcht*cheyyak ">‘ka^avlj^’>^Sgavmi 
^pM’^'tyatk’^HmSMlr^t^oti klbfiyo^hatku yir9dttni*>9)fim’ 
ppatta ifyyak’^k^tni>i**>tdlSdtn<^i!^anaH ippa4tt(ktit^tappif^-‘ 
gg’^SgU entHittai ySn ye- 

3 . 4>AtMt*tanibalaintiA*»kaktt:h‘Ch5riM»tifnin’^S^ Vikkirmnoid- 
lach-chimbiivardyafien- 

TamiJ records issued in the name of the king begin with Sanskrit verses which 
also figure as legends on their seats. One of the verses is: 

Etad^KiJindrackthdlasyti paraktsarivmmmoijuJji 
raJad’^rSyanya-makuta-sripi-rianishu iSsamm 

There are some other records issued in the name of the deity. They begin with 
verses like the following.^ 

Sarfaldkasanuapattesthfti-S€uithSra-kdrapam 
^Ssatuun sS^vatam iaihbkdh l^r1-Pushpafana-v5sinah 

These verses introduce the record as an order of the deity of the temple 
where it is engraved. The verse cited here states that the inscription is the edict of 
l^aihbu (l^iva) residing at ^rf*Pushpavanam i.e., Tiruppuvanam, the findspot of the 
inscription. Records beginning with such verses introduce the reigning king in en- 
dearing terms like ‘our son* (nom piflaO- Most of these records pertain to the admini- 
strative affairs of the concerned tenqiles. 

Besides the meykkJruts of the kings mentioned above, we come across such 
eulogistic pieces on commUmties like ChittirtariSlU*^ £lu/dirtuvar^ etc. Cbittiram£J[i 
was a powerful agricultural organisation which built up its own traditions, and wide 
network of branches, ^undfiuvar is the name of a community of fishermen who 
claimed mythological origin. 

Inscriptions aett generally engraved on the well-dressed surface of stones. They 
were engraved in reasonably sized letters in the early period. Ornamentation was 
also adopted in early times. Later on the size of the letters grew up and reached their 
maximum extent during the Vijayanagsra period when a single inscriptian used to 
occupy nearly rite entire tength of a prSkSra wall. Inscriptions of the later period 
start^ dtminishing both in their size and in the quality of tteir engraving 
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The inscjuptions of karnataka are next to those of Tamilaadu as far as the bulk 
IS concerned. But they have certain special features of their own distinct from those 
of Taoulnadu. One important feature to be noticed is that most of these inscriptions 
on stone are engraved on loose slabs set up in front of or virithin the precincts of 
temples, or at the entrance gates of the villages There are quite a large number of 
engrayed hero-stones. This is a special feature as it were, for, probably in no other 
part of our country do we find such large numbers. There are also memonal slabs like 
the sati or niiidhl stones. These throw a flood of light on various facets of human life 
in Karnataka. 

Scri^ 

So far as the script is concerned there is no dispute about its having derived 
from the BriUimT script. However, the shape of the letters changed distinctively 
to develop into the i^ionada script. The earliest leoords in Karnataka are those 
of AlSka. The script used therein is more simple with straight lines. The letters 
do not have the tal^affu. In the southern BrShml barnng the letter gu, the others 
are not easily comparable to their later Kannada counteiparts. The letters used in 
the records of the ShtavILhanas are roundish and ornamental Although we do 
not And talekafiu in usage as such, the top portions have tiiangular curves. The 
next stage in the development of the scnptocan be seen in the records of the Kadambas 
and the ChSlukyas of Mdlmi. The script used in the Kadamba records is consider- 
ed to be the earliest form of Kannada. They lescmUe the script of the Gupta records 
in some respects. Specially noteworthy is the box-head. Gradually this box-head 
is found replaced by the talekatfu. Some of the letters arc more roundish while 
some letters like ka and ra become smaller and elongated. In the recoids of the 
Chilukyas of l^imi, we find the talekaffu assuming a definite form. Thercafier, 
in the centuries that follow, the scnpt evolved naturally. 

It IS interesting to note that these letters not only develop a roumfish form, 
but in the period of the CbilukySs of Kalyfim and more so of the Hoys^as, great 
stress is laid upon artistic engraving. Wnttng came to be considered as ai art. We 
have inscriptional evidence wherein it is stated that writing should be sue i “as not 
to take up many lines, so close that all who sec will admue and yet disu ict to all 
in the wo^“.t That was the period when Karnataka reached the plnnach of glory 
m art and architecture and fine arts. This'was very much reflected in the natter of 
migravipg inscriptions also. It was “a thing of beauty, a joy for ever“. tou mrtingly, 
indeed, in no other part of India was engraving considered an art. Of i^rie this 
exdttdes caUigraliby of Arabic and Fenian insciipiUmis. 
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The period beriming from the rise of Vijayanagara is a period of decadence at 
least in so faf as the script, and also of language, of inscriptions of Karnataka is 
concerned. The taste for aitistic engraving is not found in these centuries. The 
patience required for such painstaking work was perhaps not there. Further, even 
in architecture, emphasis was laid on loftiness and great proportions and sizes and 
on voluptuousness. Writing also underwent a similar change, the letters becoming 
bigger in size losing their charm. 

lAugaage 

In the history of Kannada literature scholars have noticed a form called inscrip- 
tional literature, thus connecting inscriptions and literature. In fact, this is a specia* 
lity of Kannada. Perhaps no other Dravidian language has such a literary form. 
In the north, some Sanskrit literary works are found engraved on stones. We find 
a few instances, though rarely, in Telugu. The Siddhbdvdha, found engraved at 
Urusugatta in Warangal District and the Nairbshthya at Siddhfsvaragutto in the 
same District in Andhra Pradesh, are two such examples. But this is a special charc- 
teristic of Kannada inscriptions. Many records of the 1 1th to 14ih centuries arc 
considered works of literary merit. It is known that in some cases great poets have 
also composed insenptions. Hundreds of poets who are otherwise obscure have 
come to light through the inscriptions composed by them. Quite a good number of 
composers have remained anonymous also. It is very difficult to evaluate exactly 
the contribution of such inscripticnal poetry to pure literature, either from the 
point of style or otherwise. But they have in their own way enriched Kannada 
language and literature. 

Strictly, inscriptions are to be regarded as docnimenls. either official or private. 
They have a specific purpose in view. They narrate an incident, register a gift or 
record an order issued by the king» or their repr sentatives in related matters. In 
private records the donor makes the gift in his individual, private capacity and regi* 
stars these gifts etc., in these inscriptions which are, therefore, documents. Natural- 
ly, the purpose of inscriptions is to report, publicise or narrate such deeds. The 
language used in such records is official. The language ought therefore to be such 
as can be understood by common men. Spoken language is used for it is more con- 
venient to convey the infoimation. It is to be noted that although Sanskrit as a 
language had developed to a great extent even curing the period of As5ka he did 
not make use of that language in his edicts. He preferred Prakrit and P5U which 
were in his day the more popular spoken languages. But it was not so in Karnataka. 
Excepting the A45kan edicts we do not have many Prakrit inscriptions. Some of 
them are found at Banavasi, Mai. •■«!!» Chandra\a|ii which had come un^r 
SStavShana domination. Although it may be assumed that in the 3-5th centuries 
A.D. Prakrit was a major language in Karnataka, inscriptions of tl» later period 
ate found in Sanskiit. The earliest Kannada inscription found at Halmidi is greatly 
influenced by Sanskrit. From this it would follow that while in the north ftakrit 
was the language used in inscriptions, in the south, in Kmnataka, piomtnenoe was 
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given to San&krit. Sanskrit had thus been used probably as the official language, 
as could be seen in the Tifagunda inscription of Kadamba Kgkutsthavarma, the 
Ou^nlpur inscription of Ravivartna and tte Aiho}e record of PutakS^i II. Even the 
^rt inscription of Pulak?ji I found at BSdSmi is in Sanskrit. Around the 7th 
century we find stray verses in Kannada appearing in inscriptions, mostly in l^ravaina* 
be}ago|8 which are important as literal y pieces, but have b^n to a gteat extent influ* 
enced by Sanskrit. 

One point here is worthy of consideration. These stray verses in ^avanabe}ago|a 
are Jaina-oriented. Most of the few found in other places like the Bastipura rock 
inscriptions^ of c. 730 A.O. also are Jama. These are eulogies of Jaina preceptors or 
devotees. By this time many Jaina literary works had been composed. The Jama 
monks, desirous of propa^ting their religion, made strenuous efforts to imjmrt 
the tenets of th«r religion to the common people of this area through their own 
language. Hence they composed such stray verses m Kannada. By then they had 
gained enough command over the poetic medium. Slowly, by the 8th and 9th centu- 
nes literary works had come to be composed. It was therefore not difflcuit for them 
to compose Kannada records in verse. But as one could well notice these were greatly 
influenced by Sanskrit. A few instances may be cited as examples. 

The first Bastipura inscription^ in Sanskrit registers the death of the Jama pontiff, 
Pushpanandi and eulogises him. The second record^ on the same rock is in Kannada. 
It reads thus: 

Atisaya Pushjwtuutdt-maii muktiyan-eydidod-a msidhika 

pratibaddhade pavUrant-idm-an-agaleH dhruvam endu 

vrala-paribhSvitdrthihnumadi gurubhaktyd^samltan^uttamb 

mata-gu^pSn^arn^a-tetadi Furimandala-swimunJivarant 

# 

[When the sage Pushpanandi endowed with atiiaya (eminence, one of the super 
human qualities attributed to Jains Arhats) attained final emancipation, having set 
up the nisfdhikS for him, *sureiy, I shall not leave this pure (nisidhi) for ever*. Thus 
determining, the venerable chief of sages of Puiiroandala, who is endowed with 
the devotion to the preceptor and is filled with opulence that has been pined by 
means of pious observance of austerities, became accomplished with noble and 
excellent qualities like an ocean.] 

This may well be compared with similar short verses in praise of Jaina ascetics, 
found carved on the epitaphs at ^ravanabe|ago)a. The BSdami record^ of Kajqiie 
Are*hhat^ is both in Sanskrit and in Kannada. He is eulogised in Klinnada as 
sfshtaJana/Hriyan, ka^fidanihvarjitm ind KaliyugaviparTton. From the point of jMOSody, 
the earliest form of itipadi metre is noticed in this inscription. But the Impact of 
Sanskrit is quite obvious although the features of poetry and chaste Kaimada Ian* 
pap are also seen In the last part of the rwrd which reads : 

e^tt 0 key9di^p*polkuiunuidaxonte bediim kalige 
viporia pwWcfUandtU mudiikkum adu bpadu 
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katfida iiihghaman ketfodin emagendu biftavdl kaUge vi 
parTtadigaf tdiitarkkai kettar mSn sattaravichSram 

Kannada prose of the period was also becoming embellished as can be seen in 
the BSdSmi cave inscription^ of ChSlukya MangalS^a of the first decade of the 7th 
century which reads; 

svasti irlmat^pfithivlvallabha MamgalisanS kahnanege iti-ondu 
Laritjigisaram divarkke 

pBniriyo mSlakSrargge arddha visadi ittodSn-alivdn pahchamaha- 
pStakanakudt fltmeya narakada pu[u akkum 

Kannada of the Halmidi inscription^ has probably more grandeur than this; 
but here is a Kannada record which is more pure and straightforward in conveying 
the information. The use of Kannada term kalmane for temple, pulu for worms etc. 
should be noticed. 

Stone inscriptions of the Kadambas, the Chalukyas of Badami and to some 
extent even of the Rashtiakutas are fewer than their copper-plate grants. The 
tanfiuige used in the copper-plate grants is Sanskrit. Kannada is resorted to mostly 
while specifying the boundaries of gift lands, the names of villages and such other 
details. Perhaps an exception is in case of the British Museum plates of G5vinda 
111* which is in Kannada. Recently, a copper-grant of c. 8th century is found at 
Be]mannu in South Kanara District. The language of this record also is Kannada, 

Stone inscriptions of these centuries are mostly in Kannada and in prose. Only 
matter-of-fact statements are found therein. The king is given the epithet attributed 
to him along with some titles which are commonly used by all the members of the 
family. The record thereafter proceeds to cite the date and register the gift or record 
the deed. The language used in them is refi.ned and influenced by Sanskrit. We 
have already cited the record of MangalSsa as *in instance in point. A record of 
Kirtivarma II,* of the middle of 8th century may also be illustrated. 

Klrfharma satyasray'a sri prithuilvaHabha mahSrSJadhiraja 
paramd5vara~bhat5rar3 rdjyarh ond-uttaram—abhivyiddhi sale 
byaneya varsham pravarttamSnam'Oge Jtbulagbrige Kaliyamma 
gamtndu geyd-1 chbdiyamSn mSdisiddn ida mwule Kondiiulara 
Kuppa KJrttivarmma g5sSsi)Km~i[isfd5 klrttana di^pSlasya likhitatH 
prabhmdmm 

There is gentleness and delicacy in language. The imprecatory portion contain- 
ing curses upon those who object or destory the gift is also couched in a pleasant 
yet powerful way by taking recourse to more polished Sanskritic terms like pofirAo- 
mahSpdtaka. 

This may be as well compared with the Kannada ins^ptions of the contempo- 
rary Oapgas of TalakSd who ruled the re^on below the Tungabhadra and around 
Kaveri. The language used therein has no doubt succeeded in conveying the meaning. 
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Qy their texture and thouj^t-content the Kannada character ie revealed. But they 
latdt in refinement. They are nearer folkbre in nature* the term dfi/ being more apt 
in describing its style. What we see is the spoken word even in writing. 

A record of Ghinga i$ivamSra>® registers the death of a person named Vei^tin 
and records a gift of land, stipulating the condition with regard to the collection 
of certain taxes: 

svasti srimad ^IvmtiSram pritkuvlrSjytuh keyf Vediriht MV«rg~ 

gattdtrythmariyddi kaltOn vittSr mdMi reivi 

kafga tmdUtS key vesone ko\ga dtwma^u VSndBr! et^tttmtme 
okkc^tpottin-makkaypatjelka pvuidondu puriga. 

[While the illustrious ^ivamSra was ruling the kingdom on earth Vediifto (having 

died?) ifeya meriySdi was granted for the sert^oes (of the god) The tax 

prevailing at that time has to be collected. The produce has to be collected (at the 

rate) prevailing at that time. The possession of god's land Vandhii May 

his house be burnt, may he not beget children, may those that are born die.] 

It may be noticed that many Kannada words then in use are not found in cur* 
rency to day. They have gone out of currency and their meanings cannot be now 
made out. We do not know the meaning of sibige fItfSr. The term egettana may 
probably mean possession. The words used as curses may be noticed. They are like 
terms of alnise used in personal quarrels, appearing also in documents! 

Another record of l^ivamSra (I or II) from DSbtiruti has a similar imprecatory 
portion: Ukm alutdn pakchama/iS-pSiakan-i^ ottagolundu kofta kfdu dtfuvenMtiala 
pSsufbnakku, the exact import of which is not dear. Attuven^iu means a dancer. 
But the other words are not easily understood. 

The regions of north Karnataka had by this time come under the influence of 
Sanskrit and the process of Aryanisation had already started. But the southern dis> 
tricts like those of Mysore, Mandya, Itengalore and Kolar were still under the dbmi* 
nating influence of Tamil language and culture. Historically it is accepted that the 
Garigas had received the support of the Paliavas and the impact of the latter upon 
the former was quite marked. It may be incidentally noted that almost all the early 
literary works were composed by poets of the northern districts. The Jaina influence 
in the southern areas was comparatively less. It had been once thought that the 
Gangas were adherents of lainism and gave patronage to that religion and 
philosophy. But the surmise that the Jaina teacher Simhanandi helped id establish* 
ing the Gai^ kingdom is now doubt^. The names of the early ntlers Hk^Bdhava, 
Harivarma and VtshnugSpa and the specific titles like NJtraya^kardm-wly^t 
gttrthgUhbrWtiha^/dlJtdca, d$*ihdvip-gurtt’p0fii-4atpara which they bori| indicate 
that they were the followers of Vishiiu. There is meagre etddence to sho4 that they 
were ftfllowers of lainism. A good number of copper^plates of the wigui are 
found udierein the language used is Sanskrit. Since they were oflkial ^tocalienta they 
seem to have adq[>ted,the prevaiting custom of urinx SatttkrH in such, odthe oth« 
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hand* AS noticed above, there is a preponderance of the use of spoken Kannada 
ianituage in the Oanga records which are not so refined. In fact, one would be tempt- 
ed to consider that the language used in many of them has a folk bias. Jn the later 
periods in this southern regions, owing to the political control of Tamil dynasties, 
Tamil language percolated to a great extent and the Kannada records of this region 
are greatly influenced by Tamil. This condition prevailed even in the Hoysa]a period 
because of the large Tamil population which bad imigratid into these parts. 

This was not so in the northern districts where, as seen earlier, Sanskrit had a 
perceptible influence. Naturally the Kannada language of these records is more 
refined and could be considered the mSrga style of Kannada language. 

In the format of the inscriptions we find a definite change in the records of the 
ChSlukyas of Kalyflm and of the rulers that followed, right upto the period of 
Vijayanagara. They are no more short records. Highflown language is made use of 
in describing the king and the donor, their genealogies, achievements, works of met it 
etc. They adopt what could be called literary kdivya style. Poetry takes the place of 
prose. Eulogy and exaggeration replace matter-of-fact statements. Language be- 
comes metrical, the style charming, making room for descriptive literature. It would 
apjlewi’ that the poets vied with one another in composing such records. But we do 
not find much variety. Stereotyped forms of prasastis, copies of poetic forms in 
matters of descriptions can now be clearly seen. Greater details with regard to the 
gifts made are also noticed. These enable the historians indiiectly to depict the socio- 
economic life, and the general religious and cultural conditions. 

From the 1 1th centuiy onwards inscriptions became longer and larger. To some 
extent the literal y works have been adopted as models in composing inscriptional 
poetry. The champu style is deeper looted. As the Chfliukya kingdom expanded and 
the kings became moie powerful, they found themselves surrounded by poets who 
sought and got patronage. The feudatories also became strong and followed the 
footsteps of the masters in oflering patronage to poets, who had attained fame as 
well as those who were striving for recognition. Inscriptions now take the shape of 
small poetical compositions containing descriptions of kings and chiefs, the donors 
and the donees, towns and villages. Fiction takes the place of fact, exaggeration 
becomes extravagant, emphasis is laid upon felicity of expression. Inscriptions in 
prose are fewer; but even there one can see ornateness and ^andeur. More generally, 
inscriptions on hero-stones, nikdi stones and the like are found in prose. 

The number of inscriptions of the 12th to 1 4th centuries till now discovered exce- 
eds four thousands. Some of the verses in the inscriptions have been metrically 
identified, although some of them do not conform to rules of prosody. T. V. 
Venkatachala Sastri says: “The pa.* played by Frosody in Kaiuiada inscriptional 
poetry, the way in which metres are spread over — would enable one to recognise 
the literary value of these inscriptions more easily.'''^ Such a study is being made 
in the Revised Volumes of Epigraphia Camatica wherein the metres of all verses in 
inscriptions have been identified. Some metres which form a class by themselves in 
literary works of this period, like ragn/e and vachana have also found their vmy 
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into insttiptioos. In an inscription at iC9ga|i the portion eulogisit^ Indmklm, a 
Jains preceptor, is described in the record itaeif as T0mara-ngo\9 (same as iMttUh 
ragtife). Three vachanos of SiddharSma of Sonnalife have crept into inscriptions. 

The impact of Tamil upon Kannada in the southern districts has been refened 
to above. This could be traced from the period of the OaAgas of TalalrihJ, right upto 
the Vijayanagsra rulers The language in the Hebbalaguppe inscription!) of Dugga- 
mSra may be noted : svaati iri NmaSgtte tgtpdr DuggamOra kUyil-vasadige ajv* 
gapdugab-Me-m8^ kottar. Here the term lUiyil is a loan word front Tamil. In the 
lexicon it is des^bed as disyo. But it is certainly not a pure Kannada term. Similar 
is the case with neUmapfiu meaning wet land. In the phrase Kesava-bhaljar ulUtfa 
sabheya figuring in another epigraph, the term ufU^u meaning convening, the term 
HaHdS9i\aku occurring in 10th century records, the phrase pomatako^u nuu/niata 
kotpi found quite often in the Kannada records of the sout^rn region are all con- 
sequences of the impact of Tamil. At least, these words are found in usage even in 
the present day Tamil, while they have lost currency in Kannada. That they are 
loan words is certain. 

The Hoysa{as who were politically neighbours of the Ch5|as followed in some 
respects, the method of documentation in vogue in the Ck5|a records. The Ch5}a 
rulers commencing from RSjarSja I developed the system of prefaang their records 
with certain definite eulogies wMch, as the years of lule extended, grew in size the 
latest achievements, factual or imaginary, being added to the eulogies. These were 
different from the string of titles used by the Rashtrakuta and Chilukya rulers. 
But such eulogies are found n the prasastu of the Hoysa{as. In literary style these 
are called daii4«dcas. The eulogy found in the Ha}SbId inscription*^ of Hoysa]a 
Narasimha 11 may be cited as an examfde: 

svasti sanuffta ripthnf-ipdn-antat-slmmtM-stmantthsindhura’ 
rtnu-gkSrmtthniflhpadihpaySJa \ vMdhSrihi^ma-kalpa-bhGja I mja- 
vijaya-lakikmJ-praihita-brihad-pridHmdha’bmdhura-kataka-viksl^p- 
SkshSna-vilakshya'Viitarita-bhuJa-dap^o i vipaksbo-kshatra-kulo" 
kupitehkSladipfda I nija-’tijaya-pra^tt-samaya^samudblmta-svarn- 
^thkd^nihita-gabhTrorbUlri - bklri - prw^ - 3karhptta-brahndl^4^ 

Man4a I samarorpracha^a I atf-yipula-sakafa prq/yO'^mtSJya 
lakshnS-sarvatHga-sathgat^Mtga I SidtaJa-saundarya-nirjJd-Siuifhga t 
danhdaUtO'Vadan^avinda- preaaradasarSyhsahaJa-saugimdhyihnuh 
rhda’m^orariui-Spabasiia-niftgamod’Smdda I VasmtikSdirl-tabdtUh 
yt^(hpr<udlda-taraiatm‘a-tSr(hl^a'nViSra>sSra-ifivmadSir€hk^lra‘yil^ 
ShprapBra^cbSru-iSJi^sttdkSflirthsaMnibha n^yaia^prakSid Aaryt- 
ksfuhstuipiksba-maiStya-pradisa I att<halurthbhmita*diimhchamm» 
kSra-tara-vitata I etc. 

With the foundation of Vijayanagara, gradually the whole of bdutii India 
came to be politically united under one banner. This was necessitated tw circitnis- 
tanoes which endangeimi the country and were a threat to Hinduism a| a whede. 
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This onslauitfit had to be withstood in a united manner. The Vijayanagara empire 
undoubtedly suceeded in its aim. A great deal of patronage was given to the growth 
of language and literature, art and architecture. But yet. in many of these fields they 
did not rise to great heights. Unfortunately, from the point of culture, the period 
of efflorescence had come to an end giving way to a period of slow decadence. 

A marked difference is noticed in the records of the rulers of Vyayanagara. 
Barring the copper*plate grants of these rulers and some stone inscriptions of the 
more prominent rulers like Sa{uva Narasimha, KrishnadSvaraya and Achyutaraya 
which seem to be copies of copper-plate grants, others do not contain significant 
literary merit. Compared to the earlier centuries the inscriptional poets of this 
period are few and far between. The Kannada records are shorter and restrict them- 
selves to the matter-of-fact statements. 

Contents 

The inscriptions normally contain a preamble, the details of donor, the donation 
made and the donee whereafter is found a concluding part in the form of imprecation. 
The preamble in the early tecords geneially is very short. It contains the words 
SYosti or srj or ktbhtm-asiw, there would be sometimes a symbol in the beginning. 
Syosu and srl are the most commonly used auspicious words immediately whereafter 
the titles of the king arc recounted and a reference to his rule made. This practice 
could be noticed even in the lOth century records of Chalukyas of Kalyina. 
Some instances may be cited (I) svasti srl ^ijayaelityo-bhatarara pfithuvlrajyt^l 
figuring in the Bannikoppa epigraphi^ of Vijayaditya, the Chalukya of Badimt. 
(2) Svasii irl Dbrapparasar ppithivlrajyam geye in the iecord>< of Rashtrakuta 
Dhruva. (3) Svasti samasta bhuvamsrayath srl prithivlvallabha malmrdjStBiiraJa 
paramiSharaih paranabhaUardkant Satyairaya-kula-tilakath ChS\tdcy-abhar(math etc. 
in a record*'^ of VikiamSditya VI. However, in the copper-plate grants, as also some 
stone insciiptions we find invocatory verses like Jayaty-avishkyitarh Visbndr~v5rS- 
koih kshdbhitSrnnavath dakshindnnata-daritshtragru-viirSnia-bhuvanam vapuh which 
is a common invocation in the grants of Ch3lukyas.>s Occasionally one finds a 
different verse like the one in the LakshmSsvara*^ inscription invoking Jina: 

JayatyHttiiaya-Jinair’bhasuras-sura-Yanditah 

srimm-jinapatih syishterSdVh kartta-dayodayah 

In records of 1 1th century and thereafter the Sanskrit verse invoking l^iva 
{nanuu'tunga4iraschuritbi etc) or fina (srimahparama-garitbhlrthsySdvSd^mdghth 
IShehchhanarit etc) or Vishnu in the form uf boat (namos-tasmai VarahSya IllayS 
charati mahlth etc) is found. Sometimes Kannada verses invoking the presiding deity 
of the place are also found. Thus th' verse: 

^rlmad-antar^ndra-rumdra'iikhamwii ganthtaruna'kirQna- 
pativyidha charanatit 

SdmSrkkSnalthnayanarit S6m?harad?var-tge idsvata sukbamadi 
is in praise of the deity in the temple of SBrnfi^vara at Kalk&i.^o 
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The geneelogioal accounta of the eiiKog famihee are more commonly fottod in 
the Hoysafa records. Such a practice is found, though not so quite oiten, in the 
records of the ChSlukyas of KeiySi|!» or itilera of Vijayanagara. The copper^plate 
grants of the former are very few in number. But in those of Vyayanagara such 
accounts are found narrated almost invariably. It had become a practice from the 
llth century onwards to trace the ancestry to kings of epic or pauranic fame and 
describe themselves as belonging to the lunar or solar race. This has led to different 
opinions about the origins of these families, although now such accounts are tnushed 
aside as fictitious. 

So far as the grants are concerned, the Kannada records generally make a bald 
statement that a specified area of land was gifted for worship, offerings etc. (oAga- 
ratiga-bhdge) to the temple. These lands were made over to the sthSnapaUs i.e. the 
pontiffs in charge of the administration of the temple. It was left to the donee to 
make use of the produce of the land m the way be deemed fit. Besides worship and 
offerings, there were perpetual tamps {nantSdTpa) to be burnt, temple servants to 
be maintained. Quite a number of these temples were also centres of learning where 
students were maintained along with the teachers. They were provided with board 
and other necessary comforts of life. In such cases the record stipulated that the 
gift was also meant for food and clothing (akunSchcM^SdaHa) of the students, for 
feeding the ascetics itapddhanar-ShSradSna) and the like. In rare instances more 
details as to how the produce or income from the gift (land) was to be proportiona* 
tely spent were specified. But generally the tecords do not go into such details, 
beyond specifying the responsibilities of the donees. 

However, the system of referring to (Ite minute details with regard to the appro* 
priation of income by the tenqile authorities are found in the contemprary Tamil 
records of Ch5|as and others that follqwed. They specify the amount of land (or 
share in produce, or incemie) to be rightfully enjoyed by the several temple servants 
like the piper, the florist, the cook, the accountant, the diyadSsis and the like. The 
donee was not free to utilise it according to his discretion. Further, these were rights 
held hereditarily as kUnlySlehi. Naturally, there was no room for defalcation of the 
gift. As stated above, the Hoysa{as had come into close contact with the Ch5|as 
and the system of administration of the latter had left its impact upon the former. 
Hence, as a sort of exception, such details are found recorded in their inscrip* 
tions. 

Dating of inscriptions is yet another important feature. The recordg of Karna* 
taka are mostly dated in the Saka era, the earliest mention of which is Aode in the 
BSdfimi diff inscription of PuiakCii I which is dated the ^aka year 465 oorneqioiKlifig 
to 543 A.D. The Aiho|e prakuH of hi| grandson is dated Mka 556. Itirefert also 
to the Kali era and states that the Kali year was 3735, corresponding t| 634 A.D, 
The Kadambas had adopted the method of dating th^ inscriptions inf the regnal 
yean of the kings, season, pakaka and days which are not sufficient date Id find out 
the &iglisfa equivalents. However, the Gaffgas in the south, in the euiy periods 
referred to the regnaVyean. Only after the fith century did they too mit the ^icn 
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reckoning. This practice of using the !$aka era has continued right upto the present 
day. The records of the B3d3tni Ch31ukyas and the RSshtrakufas also refer to the 
regnai years of the kings, but the use of ^aka era b^ante more and more 
popular. 

Credit should be given to Vikramaditya VI who founded an era, named the 
Ch3Iukya>Vikrama era, replacing the ^aka. This was in use as long as he niled'and 
even for two to three decades thereafter. This commenced from 1077 A.D. This 
custom was continued later on by hjs successor and subordinates. But they were 
more in the nature of regnal years and were shortlived. This practice of counting 
regnai years was continued thereafter by the SSunas and the Hoysa]as, although 
the Saka reckoning was in vogue. During the Vijayanagara period l^aka era once 
again gained prominence, but came to be designated more popularly as the l^ali- 
v3hana ^ka. 

Special mention must be made of the records of Kalachuris of whom Bijjala 
II is the foremost. This king was responsible for the political upheaval in the middle 
of the 12th century resulting in the overthrow of the Ch3lukya rule. The Kala- 
churis of Karnataka ruled as sovereigns only for two decades, a period which wit- 
nessed great changes in the political, social and religious conditions. Bijjala II was 
an ambitious chief belonging to a family whose early members were kings. In the 
Kalachuri records we find a vivid description of how this chief gave vent to his feel- 
ings, clamoured for power and became the leader of the revolution. The records 
are autobiographical in nature. They say that the early members of the Kalachuri 
family were rulers; later some members who lacked valour became feudatories, 
(mandalika). [I, have now grown strong and powerful and this position of subordi- 
nation is not burning of me; hence, with my own power of arm, I have become the 
emperor. After all, the saying that the earth is to be enjoyed by the mighty is not 
false (pusiyalru vlrabkdjya vasundham)\ Hence, lit Agastya who, born in a waterpot 
sucked in the entire ocean, this king Bijjala has lonquerred the whole eaitht How 
could he do it? By sheer valour; and who could prevent him when kingship was writ 
large in his forehead (nosahl mmraj'yapattam nelasal). Such is the tenor of thought 
recorded in Kalachuri inscriptions, which is a unique feature. This could as well be 
compared with the edicts of As5ka where the emphasis however was different, the 
thoughts being lofty. 

So far as the contents of the record are concerned during the lS-i6th centuries, 
they tend to become more and more documents of modern days. They record agree- 
ments entered into between two parties, stipulations laid down with regard to pay- 
ment of taxes, more so when new townships and settlements were established, peti- 
tions to redress grievances placed beiore hi^er authorities about illegal and unautho- 
lised taxes being collected and the like. 

This short analysis of the Kannada inscriptions is an attempt at showing their 
value as essential source material in the reconstruction of history. 
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CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF TELUGU 
INSCRIPTIONS 

M. O. SAMPATH 

Nbxt to TAMIL AND KANNADA figure the inscriptions in Telugu language and script. 
So far as the script is concerned, it may be noted that right upto the 13'l4th centuries, 
it resembles Kannada so much that the two together have come to be designated 
as TelugU'Kannada. It was only after the 14th century that Telugu developed its 
own feature in so far as the talekattu and the signs for lengthening are concerned. 

Scholars have traced some Telugu words figuring in the Prakrit inscriptions 
of the early Christian era. it is further said that this language had an independent 
existence even at such an early period. V. Prabhakara Sastry and M. Somasekhara 
Sarma held that the words like VIpuru and Nagabu occurring in the label inscriptions 
datable to lst>2nd century B.C. are Telugu words in short form.i I. Kartikeya 
Sarma has traced the occurrence of Telugu in the cave inscription from Malakon^ 
and on a potsherd from SSlihundam as early as 2nd-3rd century B.C. He opines 
that the legends on the bilingual silver coin of the SStavShana kings are in Telugu 
verse belonging to a disi metre. It is further said that these coins were not meant 
for Telugu-spcaking subjects but for the western and northern provinces of the 
Satavahana empire.^ In all probaoility, the expression Nagabu is a short form for 
a Prakrit word Nagabudhasa. Thus it may not be a Telugu word as understood by 
some scholars. The legend on the SSlihundam potsherd is read as Nakupona or 
[Na'^uhena and it is in Brahmi characters of the 1st century B.C. and Prakrit lang- 
uage and not Telugu.^ 

The language of the bilingual coins of tl t SatavShana kings Vasish^Tputra 
Pu|um3vi and VasishthTputra SStakarni have been regarded as Prakrit and Telugu 
by Dr. Sircar and I. K. Sarma-* and as Tamil by R. Nagaswamy and R. Panneer- 
selvam.^ Another interpretation regarding these coins is that they were meant for 
circulation in the northernmost areas of their kingdom for Tamil-knowing subjects in 
the Hyderabad region and not for Telugu-speaking subjects. The expression tint on 
the reverse of these coins has been uken to be an adjective in Telugu. This is com- 
monly met with as an honorific term in Tamil even to this day. Further, in the word 
read as makanat u or makanku, the sixth case ending ku has been taken to be a Telugu 
word.^ It is also said that the early Telugu makan became magtpfdu plural magMguP 
If this is taken as a Telugu expression, then it is possible that Telugu words are 
said to have been expressed or Wi ten in Tamil pronunciation. It is doubtful in 
this case because there is distinction between k and g in Telugu language. In fact, 
the ToIkSppiyam sBira of using ku as a genitive case-ending has been followed here. 
If the legend on the reverse of the bilingual coins under study is accepted as 
T amil , then it is possible that these coins were issued for the subjects on the border 

land. 
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The area to the north of VE^gadam is called VadugardSyam. Thus the Vadugars 
are said to be the neighbours of the Tamil country on the north and the noith>west. 
The area once inhabited by the Vadugar is ocou])ied by the Telugu-speaking people 
at present. We have no idea of the name of the language spoken by the Vadugars 
in the eaily centuries. But from Tamil literature we come to know that they are 
stated to be speaking a language which is described as A!a//3>nTti~tno/i' i.e. unculti- 
vated long forms of speech.^ 

Most of the documents of this area are written in Prakrit languag e. Perhaps 
It was the oflBcial language m those days. K. C. Krishnan has informed me that 
the common people of the Andhra country might not have used Prakrit in the early 
period. There must have been a language other than Prakrit, probably Telugu, but 
what exactly was that language is not definitely known. 

Both Prakrit and Sanskrit languages were used in the inscriptions till about 
the 4tb century A.D. We find tterefore in the Prakrit inscriptions like the Kon^- 
mu^ plates of Jayavarman and the Kanukollu plates of the Sgla^kayana king 
Nandivarman, the imprecatory verses in Sanskrit and the section dealing with the 
boundaries of the gift village in Telugu. Such a practice was followed in the Eastern 
Chalukyan grants. In the Mattepgd plates of DamSdaravarman of about the middle 
of fourth century A.O. except the portion introducing the king and the imprecatory 
passage, the operative part giving the names of the donees, their shares etc. is entirely 
in Prakrit. 

The language of the early inscriptions is mostly Prakrit and Sanskrit till about 
the first half of the 6th century. They are also written in an admixture of prose and 
verse as in the two Vishnukundi charters from Tummalagii^m in Nalgonda District 
of Andhra Pradesh. The metre of the verses used in the first set of plates of GBvmda- 
varman dated his 37th year is mushtubH. In the plates of VikramSndravarma II 
dated the ^ka year 488 (566-67 A.D.) the introductory section begins with a verse 
introducing the ruling king along with his titles, then a praise of the Vishnukun^s 
following in the portion describing the royal genealogy. The second section records 
the declaration of the king made on a specified month, lithi etc. in his reign-period 
and the grant and its object; this is followed by the usual imprecatory passages. 
The third section contains the date of the charter, the camping place of the king and 
the executor (^ftSpaaS) of the charter.^ Jt is interesting to note that in the Ipiir set 
I of MSdhavavarman II, the great-^ndfather of VikramindTavarman II» dated in 
his 37th regnal year, the prince Maikhyan^-bhat|Sraka figures as the or the 
executor of the charter, ><> This record furnishes the solitary example of (a Telugu 
name among the Vishnukundi princes whose names are otherwise Sanskiitic. The 
Chikkulla and Kandulapaiem plates were issued by VikratnSndravarman 1 1. In the 
former charter which is dated his 10th regnal year the expression smh oisaf/ja) 
rambul in line 26 of the record has been taien as an equivalent of the wort SMtvah 
swaimdu occurring in the Telugu inscriptions.! > But for these instances we have 
not met srith the use of Telugu language in the inscriptions prior to the ini eriptioitt 
of the Ch6)as of Rfinidu found in the region of Anantapur and Cuddapah tXstriets. 
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There are about twelve records of the ChSjas of RSnadu, in the early Telugu 
language and Telugu-Kannada script of the variety seen in the inscriptions of the 
ChSlukyas of B3dgmi, assignable on palaeographical grounds from the later half 
of the 6th century to about the end of the 8th century A.D, 

The Kalamajja inscription of Erikal Mutturaju Dhanaojaya is one of the earliest 
of these records in Telugu known so far from the Telugu region. It is evident from 
^ study of this record that by the time of the record, Telugu had begun to take an 
independent status in its development. But for the damage of the record resulting in 
the loss of some of the Telugu expressions, this is a valuable record especially for 
the history of Telugu language and orthography. *2 Note the text of the Kalamal{a 
inscription: 


1 

2. kal [Mu\tura 

3. ju Dhanatiija- 

4. yuiu Rina 

5. ndu Sian 
b. ChijumbGri 

7. RSvanakalu [pant] 


8 pu Chennrukaju 

9. a//ArflI5[w]r/- 

10. i}da r5ru[nrl'\ 

11-14. (damaged) 

15 pahehtt [ma*] 

16. hSpatakasa 

17. [Ara] 


The language of these early Telugu records has some interesting and significant 
features such as (I) the euphonic i ending of many of the expressions like muturSjUy 
dhanathjayunxu^ SSvanakaluQic, This is not commonly met with in Tamil inscriptions 
except the hero-stone records of the early period.*^ (2) The text of the record con- 
taining the sequence viz. the king’s name, the country of his rule, the place and name 
of the donor or donee, the nature of grant, the imprecatory passage or the witness 
to the gift and or the name of the engraver or u-mposer. These records end with the 
expression pahchama/iapatakasaku or pafichamu^Hipataku agu. 

In the early Telugu inscriptions the u»c of varga letters like cha and the use of 
letters such as sa were common as in chakshi and sakshi both meaning witness* The 
expression pannasa seems to have been derived from the Prakrit words pana and nAs 
meaning absence (/loj) of money or tax ipana). It is probably for this reason that the 
gift is termed pannasa as in the record of Erikal Mutturaju (Insn. B). The distinction 
between k and g or between / and d has not been strictly observed in the Telugu 
inscriptions unlike in the Tamil records (cf. G: DukarSjii and Dugarap). The 
word vfl/a {vdju) is derived from Prakrit form avaj/ha or ojha meaning a teacher. 
Some of the words show that the suffix like pada in Sanskrit has been rendered into 
Telugu kalu meaning foot. Tht word koloche in line 9 (Ins. 1, p. 240) meaning 
‘engraved’ is an earlier form of krochche occurring in the later epigraphs. The n 
ending of the words like Sjan and sarmmSrfkSn as in poetry is noteworthy. 

The Chamaluru inscription of Prithivlvallabha Vijayfidi[tya]-chOia dated in his 
22iid regnal year is written with a mixture of Telugu and Sanskrit prose in the portion 
wherein the names of the donees figure (11 7-9: Kaundilyo-gdtrasya penbS^gA 
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amoffl ttrasya Aggis(S) armarik-khchina dati). The expression aggl is n Telugu 
fonn of Sanskrit agnf. We get instances to show the early use of words like tSihbut 
and anma meaning younger Inother (or sister) and mother respectively. 

But this is an instance of the doutding of consonmits after the anusvSra (e.g. 
sunyyuktufiru). In the early Telugu inscriptions instead of atusvBra the muidlsika 
is being used for e.g. Sind^ u for KB^ithdu, and re^du for reihdu. Hiis is an instance 
of the influence exerted by Sanskrit on the Telugu language apparently seen in the 
eatly stages of the development of Telugu. 

The genealogy of the ChOlas of RSnSdu is furnished only in the copper-plate 
grants and a single stone inscription. They are the MSlSpSdu plates of Puiiyaku- 
mSra,ts the Mil^Sdu stone inscription of Satyadityat* and the Madras Museum 
plates of I^rikan{faa-cb5^.‘7 llie copper-plates of these rulers are written in Sanskrit. 

Another feature not commonly met with in the early Telugu records is the men- 
tion of astronomical details like the month, tithi, weekday, nakihatra and h5ra in the 
inscnption of Etikal Muturaju Punyakum3ra.ts 

From about the 6th century A.D. to about the lOlh century A.D. the inscri- 
ptions are found to be short in nature and show an evolution of the Telugu language. 
The study of hero-stone inscriptions found in the south western areas of the Telugu 
country in the borders of Karnataka and Tamilnadu belonging to B3nas and Vai- 
dumba families who were feudatories of the impenal dynasties of the Pallavas, 
Ch31ukyas and Western Gahgas show that they normally mention the ruling king's 
chief's name, the l^aka date, the ruling country, the place of skirmsh due to cattle 
lifting or political raid upon the territory, the name of the deceased hero and the chief 
on whose behalf he lost his life. These are engraved on the bands between the scul- 
ptures in relief. The language of these records is Telugu of the archaic type. The 
praiasti portion of the hero-stone inscriptions of the Vaidumba kings is ratlmr short 
unlike the content of the 'record. Most of their records begin with the highflown 
eulogy’ 

$vasty—anSka-samara~smhghaUan - dpalabdha-vijayalakshmi- 
samBlingita-visSia-vakshasifiala 

of the broad chest, embraced by the goddess of Victory won in several battles.!^ 
This characteristic preamble of the Vaidumba inscriptions is also seen in their records 
in Kannada laoguage.2o 

Thus both Telugu and Kannada were used in the records of the Vaidumbas 
unlike the inscriptions of the other feudatory chiefs like the Western Gangj^s, No|a- 
mbas and BSnas which are not found in Telugu language. From the use 4f Telugu 
expressions Ufce tanum for tanma and pasiiidi for gold in a record of Gan^tri^tra 
Vaidumba-mah3i%a (c. 835-880A.D.) from Kalaka^ in Chittoor District, p is diffi- 
cult to say that the influence of Telugu language in the Kannada inscriptiois relates 
to western borders only. 

The hero-stone inscriptiojis of this dynasty found from Veligatlu andiPeddati- 
ppasamudeam in the same ffistrict refer to two importont battles of Mui^ma^uvu 
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and SSremati respectively. In the latter record the use of nominative singular Hfuin 
chelvungu which is a precursor of later ndu and the expression yemmaltSla arc very 
interesting. This term has a connection with the word enunekddu meaning ‘amorous 
or sportive* (i.c. vilSsa-vantudu). But this may refer to a person like the name Elu- 
pakSlu mentioned in a record of his predecessor Kaligatrinetra ^ivamSra of c.9lh 
century A.D.2t 

The literary features of early inscriptions arc fl) the usage of vairi-pada or 
compound in which Telugu and Sanskrit words22 used indiscriminately side by 
side; (2) the use of compounds but not long for e.g. sadiyyuktmtagu in the lndu> 
kuru record of Ch5|a>mahSraja and uttambttammx'ayinavdnpt in the Tiiqialuru 
inscription of Punyakum3ra23 and the sandhi « 1 o in these compounds; (3) the 
unaffected simplicity of language and treatment: (4) the doubling of the consonant 
after the ripha as in the words tarkka (line 6), sarmma (line 7) and kSrtiiya (line 8); 
(S) the use of letters / and r rather frequently for e.g. pulola meaning ‘a place’ and 
Pu^yakumSrmru masmte^iduku, mahdrajt/^sld], jugarajuyla, pSyaku etc.; (6) the 
mention of various titles like maruniapiduku madamuditmtu, uttamottamunyu etc. 
assumed by the kings of the Chd|a family of Renadu as noticeable in the stone 
insciiptions viz Tippaluru inscription of Erikal MuturSju Pupyakumara and 
RSmSsvaram pillar inscription of Punyakumara as also in the M^epidu plates; 
(7) the influence of local pronunciation may be found in the words like pri 
and pfi in pfithhl in line 3 of the text of Ramesvaram pillar inscription of Punya* 
kumflra-ch5j[amaharaja; (8) the absence of the usual doubling of the consonant 
after the repha according to grammar like rmu in Pormukha (p. 23S, Ins, G, line 2) 
in chirpaliya and Tirpalura (p. 233, Ins. F, lines 5 and 7); (9) the practice of the 
distinction between t and d which exists tn Sanskrit does not seem to have been 
observed consistently; and (10) the distinction between short and long forms 
which does not exist in Sanskrit is observed fot e.g. Sian, ura (line 8) piirvvom (line 
20) (p. 238 Ins. text lines 8 and 20). 

Inscriptions in stone of the period between 7th and 9th centuries A.O. use both 
Telugu and Sanskrit. They begin with an operative part of it which is in Sanskrit. 
The record ends with the usual imprecatory verse svadattfirh paradattant va etc. 
attributed to VySsa. They are very brief giving the name of the king, his regnal 
year, the donations made to the deities in temples, the images set up, the person who 
caused the images to be made, the object gifted and the name of the sculptor followed 
by the last sentence of the record in Sanskrit attributing the writing or the engraving 
of the inscription to an individual. As in other early records, we get expressions like 
Bhatarulakm somvatsarambul flan etc. 

The Bhairavakonda inscriptio..’^ of VikramSditya 11 assigned to the middle of 
8th century A.D. refers to Kalli*b6{ who is said to have set up the images of Ganapati, 
Nandlsvara and DandTivara. Here the word Aa//i stands for the name of the village 
of uriiich Gampati was the or bdya meaning an officer. The language of the 
TippalflTU record of VikramSditya I12S dated in his flist regnal year is archaic making 
it rather diflkuU to construe the meaning of the passage from lines 17-23. This is 
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followed by the imprecatory passage. The sectioo referring to the grant is rather 
short. 

The co|H>er'piate inscriptions of this period are mostly in Sanskrit. The 
ChO{a plates, partly in verse and prose, begin with an invocatory verse in praise of 
LakufapSni in the Ary^lti metre and end with an imprecatory verse in anu^pMi. 
The record in prose furnishes the lineage and genealogy of the various kings of the 
family during this period, the regnal year with the details of date such as the month 
and mAshatra (star) and finally give the details of the grant which are generally 
the land in a village the boundaries of which are given with measurements, the donees 
along with their names and gdtra and the composer or writer of the charter at the 
end. The writer of Dommara NandySla plates figures as the dflityni in the MSISpfi^u 
plates of the same king.2< 

The Eastern ChSlul^ copper*iriates of about this period form a class by them- 
selves. The language is ^inskrit mostly in verse or in prose except in regard to the 
names of places forming the boundaries which are in Telugu. Some of the charters 
are composed in Sanskrit prose throughout except for the imprecatory verses at the 
end of the document. They begin with a short invocatory passage followed by the 
genealogy of the family, the descriptive epithets etc. of the kings being omitted, and 
then the object of the grant. The officials involved in the transaction recorded in the 
charters are gratr^yaka, rSjapurusha, talavara, dandatmyaka, rSsht/ika^ dSta, bhata, 
nata, chitaka, parichSraku^ niyukta, adkyaksha, proidsifi, samShartyi and nayaka, 
thus giving information regar^ng the administrative hierarchy. The recipient of 
the gift who is engaged in yajma, yajana, adhayana, adhySpana, dSna and pratigraha 
and who is extolled as ‘the very Vararuchi of the present day' for his erudition in 
the exposition of the Sgamas mentioned in the charter gives us an idea of tW various 
branches of learning that was in vogue. The dates specifying the occasion on which 
the gift was made and the writing of the document enable us to fix the precise date 
of the charter and also the date of accession of the king. The names of the donees 
and their gdrra are introduced along with the shares of land they have been given 
and also their official designation like bdya. The record then cites the officials who 
were to protect the gift. Another point of interest in these charters is the mention 
of the place from where the grant was issued, e.g. the grant of Jayasimha 1 was issued 
from his residence at Kallura.27 

These charters of the early kings till the reign of Vishnuvardhana V do not 
furnish any historical information in the form of recounting the gioriou# achieve- 
ments of the dynasty from very early kings to the date of the known kiggs of the 
family during this period and also the events of the individual reigns. The guooessive 
generatioo of kings with whom the issuer of the grant is related and the dlte that it 
fumi^s are interesting. Besides the matter-of-fact introductory pasutes, they 
give us particulars of the object of the grant, the occasion on which it gifted, 
the donees and the boundaries of the grant village or lands. 

The oopperifiam inscriptions prior to 10th century written entirely in Telugm 
languaie are few. The Madras Museum plate of Vaidumba Bhuvatu^rigStfa^l 
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dated ^aka 893 is one such. It gives the minimum details. The Addaiiki inscription^* 
of Cunaga VijaySditya dated 845-46 A.D. contains a Telugu verse testifying to the 
existence of a literary tradition though there is no literature of this period surviving 
to this day. 

Another instance is met with in an inscription from Cuddapah District belonging 
to the period of Vaidumbas. This record^* contains Sanskiitic phrases arranged in 
poetic diction but not in verse form. Even though the passage given below cannot 
be considered to be a verse, it should be noted that it may be treated as a poor speci- 
men of poetic diction in the mass of the stereotyped hero-stone inscriptions of this 
period. 


gudiya viriita v(^chchala\ visa bara [sa']dara pasindi kt^zayutya 
[kdpajana^^sahasapratibahkanthaka prabhdva gd^ngi^a Dhanumdti 
dhanya-sampOrnadaya paradana[^sathviijya^ 

dapin kari-nara-vara'vdjhxaksha kukshhgumbhi-prahari srl ma- 
hSrSJu etc. 

I'hc Addaiiki inscription in Telugu verse and prose furnishes a positive evidence 
of Telugu poetry in the middle of 9th century A.D. This is an important and valuaMe 
inscription from the point of view of Telugu language and literature. It resemUes 
the Bezwada inscription of Yuddhamalia from orthographical point of view, especial- 
ly in the use of anusvara. In the ecriy periods both the forms ending in mu or mmu 
and the frequent use of thbu as in the word kofiatitbu^^ were adopted and not one 
is a later development than the other. This record is in Taruvdja metre written in a 
group of eight dvipadas which is a very popular one. The use of prasa and yati are 
well-nigh distinguishable in this long metre for prasa e.g. Pattarhbu (II- 3 and 4) 
Kottaihbuf (I. 6) and katlepu-durggadibu (I. 7). The words like padu meaning army, 
a cognate with the Tamil padai, golelchi probably I'or having conquered or captured 
and adlu meaning ‘paddy’ arc some of the early Telugu expressions mentioned here. 
The Kandukuru inscription of Guraga Vijayaditya, the Dharmavaram record 
referring to Pandurarigu, Ayyampeggada and Bijeyaraja and the Bezwada inscrip- 
tion of Yuddhamalia are all in Telugu verse. The first two seem to be in 
STsa while the third is composed in the tnodhy^kkma metre. Some are of the 
opinion that the Akkara metre in which YuUdhamalla’s record is composed 
was borrowed from Kannada poetry on the basis of a passage from Nigavarman's 
Chhanddthbudhi 

The trilingual Kurkiyil inscription^^ in Kannada characters of about the 10th 
century referring to Jinavallabha, he brother of Pampa, the renowned Kannada 
poet, the author of Vikranmjunavijaya contains three Telugu verses in line 10 in 
the Kanda metre. It throws interesting light on the development of poetry 
in Telugu thus taking the Telugu poetical composition to a century earlier than 
the oldest Telugu work MtUidlMrata by Nannayya-bhat|a, which was dedicated to 
Rl^arhja. 
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In the reoonis of the 1 Ith century «nd thereaflter can be aeen a chan^ in the 
method of drafting inscripitions. They are long and contain more details. The 
i ffffgutg e of the inscriptions is Sanskrit throu^ut containing the legendary and 
historical genealogy which grew in length with the reign'period of the kings of the 
dynasty incorporating the most notable of their achievements^ the order of their 
succession and the exact duration of thnr reign-periods. Thus the praiasti is trans- 
formed into a family chronic. A further change was introduced in the form of a 
lengthy Puranic or mythical pedigree in place of the short preamble embodied in the 
early records of the family. Some inscriptions narrate political events in short, the 
date and the grants made. The other sections of inscriptions are longer especially 
the narration of circumstances in which the grant was made, the details of the dona- 
tion, tlw donors, the description of the boundaries of the village or the details of 
the land regarding its situation, the imprecatory verses and the names of the exe- 
cutor, the composer and the scribe. The Kaliihndi, K5rumelli and Nandampur^i 
grants^J bear ample testimony and present close textual affinities in the draft of the 
charters. 

The boundaries are listed in Telugu. In the stone inscriptions of this period, on 
the contrary, the details are limited and a standard has been observed in giving 
the details. Though they are short, they furnish the details viz. the kingS important 
titles and name such as SivvvaldkSaraya Vishijiuvard/uma, the details of date viz, the 
regnal year and the l^aka era, or regnal year alone, the cyclic year too, the month, 
the thki, and the weekday. The mention of the eclipses, the sanikr^tis like Utta- 
r3yam or Oakshinayana and other details of date help us to fix the date of accession 
of kings. These generally give the name of the donoi, his native place, his meritorious 
deeds like the construction of a ma^apa, image consecrated by him, the provision 
of income from taxes, the gold t/nSda), the sheep, the goat and mupthye4h* for the 
maintenance of a perpetugl lamp in the temple etc. The text of one such record is 
given below: 

1. ivasti SarwaldkasSrya srj K/- 

2. sh(fuvartBima-mah5rqjula prava- 

3. rd(OtaniSna‘ViJayarSJya-satHviUsa- 

4. raMiula 41 iaka-vwshofhbula 9g3 

5. ^ti Pk^iayjuahvatsarambum [beriti] da~ 

6. kshi^andnma YSfUvUa VeUma^ti 

7. .ggrahSrtimbu Vfdiviri Ttraipuru- 

8. sha-sthSnambum MtA8d2voridcm—h 

9. yyffrf JamiytMatlo kOntupt [Co]- 

10 ^ava Schandr=>^Srkam’B:akfupfdavth 

11. [rjirt diviyi^^*okoifl4clH^idtchbia goyl 

12 . 
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Tl» inscriptions of Chalukya-ChSlas and chiefs of YclanSdu are long and 
contain more details. There are two sections in almost all the stone records. The 
inscription of the latter part of the 11th century begins with the Telugu portion 
^ving the details of date, the king’s name and the name of the chief along with the 
titles in various glowing terms and the details relating to the grants. The chronogram 
is invariably recorded in the Sanskrit portion following the Telugu section. The 
details furnished in the Telugu section of the record are again repeated in the Sanskiit 
section. Many of the records of this and later periods end with an imprecatory 
verse in Sanskrit and state that the endowment should last as long as the sun and 
moon endure. In the inscriptions of the 12th century the prasasti grows in length 
incorporating the historical information about the family of the chiefs more than 
that of the king and in respect of the grant portion too. In the case of inscriptions 
in Telugu prose or verse the matter-of-fact statements about the king or his titles 
and the grant portion, the details about the donor, the place of his residence and the 
territorial division in which it is included, the signatories, the person to whom the 
gift was entrusted and the engraver are mentioned in the record. The Western 
ChSlukya records of Tribhuvanamalla and BhulSkamalla, give the details of date 
like. jJaka year, Chalukya-Vikrama year, month, the paksha, tithi, eclipse etc. which 
enable us to find the English equivalent. The records in Sanskrit and Telugu lang- 
uages begin with an introduction in Sanskrit narrating the political events or the 
genealogy by the chiefs followed by the detailed contents of the grant in Telugu. 
They also contain details of the land-grants made by the chief or his officers 
and others to the deity, to the dancers (s3ni), priests, mani etc. Some of the records 
of this period contain the names of the dancing girls (sSni) like Mupparisani, Kom- 
masSni, MSrgsSni, Katlsani, AytasSni etc. They also refer to provisions made for 
food-offerings to the deity, to the priest, the sthanapati and for different temple 
servants like pauranika, adhyaksha, avajirhdu, nwdaliya, padhdfme, padf-vSni', 
vamssadhvani, ottuvani, tanttrapdla, godavubhad'twi etc. for the several services 
rendered by them. These are elaborately given in a record of Kul5ttunga-di5dadgva 
dated ^aka 1052 (1129 A.D .) in Telugu verse and prose.s® 

Another interesting particular mentioned in an undated record from Nadendia 
is the agreement entered into by the Teliki one-thousand of Bezwada to the transfer 
of jewels of a deceased wife to the husband alone and not to any of her relatives, 
thus giving an idea of the social custom prevalent during this period. In a number of 
inscriptions of this period occur the terms vi/r/w, the same as putlu which is a 
grain measure 3$ and inupo-edlu to indicate the 'sheep or goats' offered as gift to 
the deities for the maintenance of various lamps. 

During the I2-14th centuries, t e inscriptions are found both in Sanskrit and 
in Telugu. For example, the inscriptions of KSkatTya RudradSva from Hanuma- 
koitda, PSnugal and Bolhptlr are bilingual In the Hanumakon^, frugal 
and Botl^Qr records unlike the records of the early times, a reversal of the order 
of languages is seen. These inscriptions begin with an introduction m Telugu prose 
whidi practically contains all the details pertaining to the purpose of the record.^ 
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The Tehigu portion of these inscriptions occupy a secondary position from a literary 
point of view and contain the main details of the grant, leaving the genealogy and 
achievements of the king, the donor and his ancestors to be dealt with in the Sanskrit 
portion. Some inscriptions like the records of Rudra from Pillalamarti^ form a 
different class. They begin with Sanskrit verses describing the genealogy, achieve* 
ment of the king or the chiefs or the donor and switch over to Telugu for other 
details of gift. Inscriptions are generally chaste and good and incidentally show how 
Telugu attained a place of importance in literary history. Of course, in the inscrip* 
tions where language is both Sanskrit and Telugu, it must be said that Sanskrit has 
been retained. These records gives us an idea of the influence of Sanskrit language 
upon Telugu literature. 

Some inscriptions of this period narrate political events in poetic style, even 
while recording the grants made by the officets or donors who are associated with 
the events. The Karimnagar inscription of Rudra’s minister GangSdhara^ in 
Telugu verse in vfim and Kanda metres throughout gives a lengthy account of his 
family. 

There are two other verse inscriptions of this period which afford us evidence 
of the development of Telugu language. The Giidur inscription which seems to be 
an early forgery of an ambitious Viriy^ chief and the G5(lis3ta(Upparapaiii) epi- 
graph^ of KIkatTya Ganapati narrating the military exploits of his minister R3ja* 
nSyaka are very valuable for the history of the KSkatfya period. In contrast to the 
clumpsy versification in the Gu<^ record, the other two inscriptions viz. Karim- 
nagar inscription of Gan^dhara and the, G5di^a inscription of Ganapati may be 
classed as compositions of high order . The composition of the Kaiimnagar epigraph 
may be attributed to the minister CangSdhara, which is obvious from the vigorous 
and direct style of composition as well as the advocation of pure Telugu {iSnu- 
dmugu). His verses give us a foretaste of the style of l^rlnStha's composition. A 
noteworthy feature of the composition is the use of the word rSma thrice in the 
first verse even while referring to iSiva and Brahma and the phrase srhkanta-kdn- 
tucl^ at the beginning of every line in verse 11. The use of anusvdra in the verses of 
G0di43la record show the poetic skill. This period also marks the floweiing of the 
excellence of Sanskrit poetry exhibiting a variety of compositions in highly ornate 
style by different poets. Two important kdvya inscriptions viz. Nirishthya and the 
SiddhddvSha are typical examples in which the poetic skill is easily disceriiible. We 
find a number of ]>oets who contributed to the k3vya style found in tl|e Sanskrit 
inscriptions of this period. They are of great literary and historical value. 

Inscriptions of this period contain details regarding the various pi|>fessions^* 
the grants of produce in terms of different measures and the rate of amo^t of cash 
endowments, the itwasurements of land^ provision of land or other mfterials for 
f<KKi|Offerings, aAga-bhdga, dhBpa, lamp, feeding the casual visitors Abh^igaii), 
ascetics, payment for services from out of the income from land or takra in terms 
df paddy, grains, li^id or cash etc. An inscription from Kruru dated 1181 of 
fCSlcatl^ Oi^patt describes the measures adopted to mrasure the laiid and the 
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produce of grain and liquid while recording the land grants. The list obtained from 
this record mentions maruturu^ a measurement of land, kuihcha (grain measure) 
sdla, mmika, tavva and (liquid measures). 

The OanapSivaram record^^ of Ganapati mentions the due thinna collected 
on every boat by the people of eighteen districts at Nangegadik who gave it to the 
temple of Gapapatlsvara at Divi. 

Many of the grants of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuiies, especially those 
of the Reddi kings give the historical introduction and the list of their birudas in 
Sanskrit verses and the passages describing the boundaries of the villages granted or 
the details of the donations made in Telugu as cited earlier. This is followed by the 
usual imprecatory verses. The charters finally end with the sign-manual of the Reddi 
kings irJ Pallavairi^ira and with the adoration to Uma-Mah?svara. The sign-manwi 
Pallavatri^tra is usually found in all the copper-plate grants of this dynasty.^) 

Some of the expressions like tirumuttamu meaning The raised platform or shnne’ 
tiruchuttu-maliya indicating ‘the circumambulatoty passage’ and tirumadu[ku] 
denoting 'prakara'** show the influence of Tamil on the Telugu of this period The 
Phiratigipuram pillar inscription^^ of Peda Komati-vtma dated l^ka 1331 (1410 
A.U ) IS partly in Sanskrit and partly in Telugu. The flist five verses give the Puranic 
genealogy. The sixth and seventh verses are also seen in iringaradlpika, a commen- 
tary on the Amarusataka by Kdmati-vfma. The subsequent two verses desciibe 
the achievements of king VCma. The verses 10-13 and 14-15 respectively praise his 
chanties and the performance of the ceremony of pratishtka of the tank called, 
Santanapaydnidhi. The next three verses contain a hyperbolical descnption of the 
tank, and then follow three other verses from the epic Mahabharata on the merit 
of digging tanks. This dharma-^ana is said to have been composed by the great 
Telugu poet ^rinatha, who was the vidyadhtkarm of Vgma. This is known from the 
last verse of the record. The thtee Telugu ver^cs engraved on the east face of this 
pillar are in the SJsa metre, each verse consisting of foui long lines in the proper 
Stsa metre followed by four short lines in the T^taglia metre. l^iTnatha is said to have 
composed an inscription referring to the excavation of a supply channel Jaganobba- 
gaif4o-kaha to the tank called Santana-vardiu by king Rachavema-reddi under 
the orders of his mother Suramba. This short record from AmTnabSd^ in Guntur 
District ends with the name ^rlnalha-hnli, the author of this inscription 

l^iTnStha, the well-known court-poet of the Reddis of Kondavidu refers in one 
of his ch3(u verses to his having taken gruel in the Kannada-rijya while he was on 
his way to the court of king DCvaraya of Vijayanagara. 

In the lecords of Vijayanagara kings the genealogy of the king is described either 
in Sanskrit verse in the case of Sanik nt records or m Telugu in the Telugu inscriptions. 
One and the same inscription of KtishnarSya is found engraved in four diffeient 
versions viz. Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and Sanskrit at Tirupati. KSlahasti and Little 
KSAchIpuram. 

These records give us a lengthy account of the adiievements of the king, the 
offerings and donations made by him. They are stated to have recorded the various 
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donations made by the king, his queen, his officers to the temples, to the Btihmaijias, 
to the Vkhm-mah^)mas, for various purposes. 

Some inscriptions of Vijayanagara rulers mention the names of the poets who 
adorned his court. The two records of Tudumuladinne^^ refer to a Telugu poet 
Nichana S5ma as the recijMent of an ikabhdgam village Turimi|]adinne (or Turi> 
mi}adina) from Praudbad8va*mahar3ja. The inscription^ from OayS of Krishtu- 
dCvarSya dated IS21 A.D. July 2, described as a viyaJa-iHsinia was conqmsed by 
Mukku Timmaya. It contains a verse in eulogy of the king in Kando metre. This 
stanza is a quotation from the poet’s work F^fitOpahara^umi. The quotations 
from such works are rare in epigraphs. The last four lines refer to the poet Mukku 
Timmaya as the author or composer of this inscription. Allasgni Peddana another 
court'poet, who is called Peddayyad^ru in a record from Kdkatam and AnJdtrth 
kavitSpiiomaha Peddiraju in the Anpiyur inscription.^ 

Tlwre is decadence in the language in the inscriptions subsequent to the period 
of Krishnad£var3ya. 
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CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF MALAYALAM 

INSCRIPTIONS 


P. S. RADHADEVl 

The ntESENTpttper pertains only to the linguistic aspect of the Malayalam inscriptions. 
Malayalam is an important member of the l^avidian linguistic group. The people 
of the west coast, included in the sixty four grSmams which formed the traditional 
Keralam, spoke the Dravidian tongue as late as the 9th century A.D. The geogra* 
phical isolation and territorial seclusion of the region necessitated the culmination 
of new linguistic tendencies among the people of Keralam which had the effect of 
forming new cultural configurations. Thanks to the new tendencies, the language 
of the west began to show distinctive features which had been, in due course, deve* 
loped into the significant characteristics of the comparatively later dialectic form, 
namely Malayalam. 

The word Malayalam in its original sense refers to a terntoiial unit and by the 
lapse of time it acquired the sen»a>of the lingua franca of the southern part of the 
west coast. As to the origin of Malayalam three important theories have been 
postulated, vir., (1) Sanskritic origin (2) Tamil origin and (3) Independent origin 
from the proto>Dravidian. 

The theory of Sanskritic origin was first advanced by Kovanni Nedungadi in 
1875 A.D. According to him Malayalam which is an admixture of Tamil and Sans- 
krit had its origin from Sanskrit, a factor which led to its inception being tIR intimate 
contact with the Dravidian ^izleciSrya-dravida vSg-jStS kiraUydkti katiyakS. 
Later scholars such as A. R. Rajarajar Varma, and Eh. Coda Varma did not 
favour this view, and subsequent researches have totally invalidated Nedungadi's 
theory. 

Savants in the field of Dravidian linguistics like Caldwell, Gundert, A. R. 
Rajaraja Varma and L. D. Ramaswami Iyer stand for the theory of Tamil origin. 
They hold that the early inhabitants of Keralam were Tamilians and their language 
was Tamil. Their language, like those of others, had two types, literary and dialectic. 
Literary Tamil was known as sen-tamil and the spoken dialect was known as kodun- 
tarnii 

The third school of scholars do not accept this as a valid theory. Arrur 
Krishna Pisharody, Dr. Chelanat Achuta Mcnon, Ulloor S. Parameswara Iyer and 
Dr. Goda Varma belong to this group. They are of the opinion that Tamil ts well as 
Malayalam had a common parentage that could be identified with what is i ailed the 
|HOto-Dravidian. Dr. Goda Varma has cited sixteen distinctive characteri itics that 
are meant to show that Malayalam and Tamil are sister languages. The i uthor of 
the UlStibdca uses the expression "’nwlani&ttut-tamU” to denote the spoken language 
of the indigenous population of Keralam. 
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Of late, Piof. Ilankulam Kunjan Piiiai has propounded a new theory that the 
origin of Malayalam may be attributed to the admixture of the local misrahhSsha 
and Sanskrit. 

Inspite of all this, scholars are generally agreed on the point that the charac- 
teristic features that distinguish Malayalam usages from the corresponding Tamil 
are the six scientific ttayas propounded by the Kerajapanini. According to the 
KtrajapSnini the six nayas were essentially the factors that are decisive principles m 
the determination of the derivative characteristics of words and usages. The nayas 
propounded by him are: 1, anunan'katiprasara 2. talavyadesa or tavargdpamarda 
3. svarasamvarana 4. purushabhidam'rdsa 5. khil5pasangraha and 6. oAgabhanga. 

AaunSsikaiiprasara or nasal assimilation signifies the substitution of the suc- 
ceeding 'khara' by the preceding nasal e.g. tinka-ienna; manka-manna: KuTicHu- 
KunTiu. 

By talavyad?sa or tavargdpamarda is meant the palatalisation of the dental 
that occurs after a palatal, e.g.; la, na, tta, nna, nta -> ta, ka, cca, kna, nca. Thus 
aginlan—ayincafi— atifuMn. Svarasamvaram means the change of the medial ai 
into a in the early stage, and the final ai into a in the later stage. The change of 
ai into a is one of the impoiiant characteristics in the evolution of Malayalam. 
e.g.: 

utaiya -- utaya karai — kara 

puraiyitani — purayitnm nwlai — mala 

parairan -- parayan utaiyStai — utaiyata 

The purushabh?danirasa signifies the tendency to give up the personal termi 
nation in verbal forms. The people of the Malayalam-speaking country do not like 
the repetition of the noun or pionoun in the end of verbs and so they stopped the 
usage of petsonal terminations, t.g.: vanian, into], vantar, vantatu -*■ vannu. 
KhUdpasangraha is the tendency to preserve suet, suffixes as had become obselete 
in Tamil, but still in use in Malayalam, e.g.: kulikkavaniep. (in Tamil) ku\ikkSn. 
vannu (in Malayalam). The change of i to e and u to i etc. are seen in early 
Malayalam inscriptions, e.g. ’.—irunnetaltu-irunnitattu: avaritaya-avarutaya. By 
angabhanga is meant the process in which the suffix in the dative as well as the 
possessive cases are subject to transformation. 

The working examples or otherwise of the six nayas of the Kera(ap3^ni may 
be taken to be the characteristics of the Malavalam inscriptions The local system 
of executing royal and public documents has, of course, contributed a good deal to 
the linguistic variations noticed in early Malayalam i^ritings. In the documents 
drafted by the person of a particular ivvcahty the impact of the local linguistic forms 
would be conspicuous. This is embittered by a peculiar system prevalent in Kerala, 
that is, territorial and tribal seclusion. The entire coast of Kerala was divided into 
a galaxy of small traditional territorial units that had persistently observed certain 
strin^nt traditional prescriptions in respect of intermingling and mutual contact 
with the rest of I’s kind. As a matter of fact, it is very difficult to take the whole of 

15 
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Kerala as a homogenous entity for linguistic considerations. Vatiant forms, pat* 
terns etc. prevailed even within a territorial unit of the said description. Another 
factor that led to the hetrogenity of the cultural as well as linguistic patterns obtained 
in Kerala is the inflex of numerous hoards of immigrants not only of main land 
origin but also of foreign origin. In these circumstances it is unscientific to hold 
that the Malayalam language remained as such at all times not subject to inevitable 
changes of a substantial character. So too, are the nayas of the K?ra|ap39ini that 
are chiefly concerned with the Malayalam of the hi^d^r and literary forms laying 
no emphatic stress on the purely local forms. Therefore, it is natural that the said 
nayas do not have ample working iiutances in some of the inscriptions of the Keral* 
ites. It is a fact that there is the non*availability of working instances in certain pieces 
of early documentation. At the same time the availability of the same though spar- 
ingly, in such pieces is also noticed. 

The following details would, howetwr. illustrate the applicability or otherwise 
of the nayas of the KSrajapSnini in the inscripiionat language of the country. These 
inscriptions hail from two territorial apartments : (I) Kerala proper, and (2) the 
ceded district of Kanyakumari which was under the direct administration of Kerala 
kings continuously for about seven hundred years. It may however be noted that 
the inscriptions that had been written and executed exclusively by the Tamils have 
not been included among those taken up for the present study. The table would 
exem|riify the salient linguistic features of Malayalam in the inscriptions of the coun- 
try. The documentation is based on a total numbers of 32 inscriptions, belonging 
to the two categories mentioned above. 

1. The Quiion inscription of Rfimar Tiruvadi dated Kollam 278 (1103 A.D.) 

(a) Nasal assimilation: Instances vanta, idankalt, cenra, irmnarula, vanna. 

In the first three cases the naya does not apply. If the naya is to be justified, the 

instances should be vanna, tdannali and cenna. At the same time the same inscription 
contains the usages irunnarula and vanna in which the naya is borne in. The 
nasal n in vanta and A in udankafi transforms the succeeding t and k into n and 
A. 

(A) Palatalisation: Instances — nat^aicearuU, vaieca, amaicca. 

The naya is justified in these three forms. Before the application of the law of 
palatalisation the forms were nartaitiaruli, vaitta, amaitta. 

(c) Svarasamvarana: Instances— milpdo/, poftaiAkSvil, oral, payai, natot, mtvtaic- 
cantla, vaicca, amaicca, katamai. 

(d) KkildpasaAgraha: Instances — inmnetattu instead of irunnltatti 

2. The ChSiapuram inscription of VIra Kfra]a Varman, king of ^Vlhildu, 

dated 302 M.E. (1127 A.D.) ’ ‘ 

(a) Nasal assimilation; Instances — ciAkanSyiyru, vSptiaruydclkra. 

All these instances do not illustrate the naya. The reason for the inapplicatim of the 
princ^e seems to be the fact that the inscription is located in a predominately Tamil 
speaking place having direct contact with the Tamil qreaking main land. 
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{b) Pftlatalisation: Instances — vettuvittu. (^ly one form without palatalisation 
is available. 

(c) Svarasamvarana: Instances— ataikka, ilaiyamutu, katwnai. 

PuntshobhSdanirSsa, khildpasangraha and angabhanga are not available during 
this time. 

3. The Suchlndram inscription of K5dai KSra|a Varman, king of VenSdu, 
dated 320 M.E. (1145 A.D.) 

(а) Nasal assimilation: Instances— vd/n/nrulunin, tlvatSmnkalil, cet^iu. The 
law does not apply for the reason stated above. 

(б) Svarasamvarana: Instances— Palatalisation, discarding of personal 
termination, khildpasangraha and angabhanga are not justified. 

4. Suchlndram inscription of Kodai Kera{a Varman, ruler of VSnadu, dated 
325 M.E. (1150 A.D.) 

(a) Nasal assimilation: Instances — valniaruluki^xa, omainta. 

The naya does not apply because the inscription is located in a predominantly 
Tamil speaking place. 

(b) Palatalisation is not exemplified. 

(c) Svarasamvarana: Instances — amainta. Discarding of personal termination, 
khil&pasangraha and angabhanga are not applied in this inscription. 

5. Two records of VTra Ravi Varman, ruler of VSnSdu, dated 340 M.E. (1165 
A.D.) 

(а) Nasal assimilation: Instances — ceapi, amainta, cinhahSytig^u. In the first 
two cases the naya does not apply. In the case of cinnahayapt, the rtaya is justified. 
The reason is the same as above mentioned. 

(б) Palatalisation: Instances — karpitiu. kalpiccamaikku. Both forms, with 

and without palatalisation are available. 

(c) Svarasamvaraifa: Instances— ilma/n/a, ti'uvitaiySttom, nilaippadai 

6. The Kilimanoor record of Koliam 343 (1168 A.D.) 

(а) Nasal assimilation: Instances— n/nra, cenfa, oppt, amaihea, vSiunnaruUya, 
cennataka, idahhali, kitanna. 

In the first foui cases the naya does not apply. The other four cases jusUfy the naya 
Even though the provenance of the record is Kil'manoor which is in the Malayalam 
speaking area, the influence of Tamil is cogent in the local dialect on account of the 
close association with Tamil language and culture. Further, the record as available 
at present is a canjan copy of an original copper-plate which had been lost many 
centuries ago. Therefore, the por'>bility of indiscriminate interchange of consonants 
tby the local scribe could not be ruled out.' 

(б) Palatalisation: Instances— ^«dpiccN, sammaticca. The naya is worked out. 

(c) Svarasamvarana: Instances— pata, purayitam. 

In the case of pi\^aiySr the naya does not apply. In the case of the remainingtwo 
he naya could be worked out. 
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7. The KtUij'or record of Vlra UdayamSrttSnda Varma, ruler of VfnSdu, 
dated 354 M.E. (1179 A.D.) 

(o) NaSat assinu'iatioo: Instances — inmtaruU, kiifmta. The naya does not apply. 
The inscription is located in a predominantly Tamil speaking place 
(h) Svarasantvaraifa: Instances— pwra/y/font, tirunataiccelavn 

8. The KollQrmadara plates of UdayamtrttSnda Vhrma, dated 364 M.E. 
(1189 A.D.) 

(a) Nasal assimilation: Instances — itanke^U tSAkdy, 
tanna, elunnaru\i, pa^mittarma 

In the first five cases the naya does not apply, but in the case of the other three 
it is justified. The reason is the same as mentioned above. 

(b) Palatalisation: Instances— atikariccu, katpicca 

(c) Svarasamvarana: Instances— mmtdui. sabhai, v?ttilai, purmyitam, patinaih- 
R5li, itaikkottU, payai, purayitam. 

In the case of the last one the applies. 

(d) Khilbpasangraha: Instances— ovun7or>Yi instead of avarutaiya. 

9. The Mitranandapuiam inscription of Manikantha Ruma Varma, ruler of 

VSnId, dated 371 M.E. (1 196 A.D.) 

• • • 

(a) Nasal assimilation: Instances — ceNjro, irunnaruUyetattu. 

In the case of first one nasal assimilation does not apply and in the case of the other 
it does. The inscription is located in the Trivandrum city. The impact of Tamil 
in the local dialect is very cognisant. 

(b) Palatalisation; Instances— nwmcca, vaippiccu. 

(c) Svarasamvarana: Instances — vettari, puraiyitannat mandai, arimatai, liruvi- 
taiydttam, enna, purayitam. 

In the case of the last two the naya is justified. 

(d) PurushabhUdanirasa: Instances — atUkkotuttar (means avar attikkuluttu) 

10. Record of Vira RSma Varma, king of Venad, dated Kollam 372 (1197 
A.D.) 

(a) Nasal assimilation: Instances—vapt/aruUsya, amainta, cenna. 

In the case ofthe first two the naya does not apply. In the case of cenna, nasal 
assimilation is applied. 

ih) Palatalisation: Instances— Aro/pi/m (without the palatalisational fc^rm). 

(c) Svarasamvara^: Instances— /finarfifa/. 

11. Kans^UttirnSri inscription dated 376 M.E. (1201 A.D.) 

(a) Nasal assimilation: Instances — ceftya. The naya does not apply,* RanyS** 
kumSri had always, been a Tamil speaking'place. The influence of Kerall culture 
and the assimilation of the main land and coastal cultural patterns was of Ute oirigio 
in the. atf g. 

(b) Svarasamvara^: Instances— «jljfa/a/. 
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12. Trivandrum inscription of RSman Kerala Varma dated 384 M.E. (1209 
A.D.) 

(<i) Nasal assimilation; instances— n/titu, ve/ice gam, inutnarulL 

Both forms, with and without nasal assimilation arc available. The reason is 
that the inscription is located in Trivandrum where Tamil influence is moie cogni- 
sable. 

(b) Palatalisation; Instances -va/cci/ (before, it was vo/hh). The Roya is applied. 

(c) Svarasamvaraija'. Instances-- iVoi. The naya docs not apply. 

13. The Tiruva])am inscription of Vlra Kerala Varma, dated 399 M. E. 
(1224 A.D.) 

(o) Nasal assimilation; Instances — viyaymninga, valntarulukinta. 

Both forms are available. Tiruvajjam is in the Tiivandrum District. 

{b) Palatalisation; Instances— Arn/p/ccer, camaiccu. 

(c) Svarasamvarana: Instances — arimataU camaiccu, sabhaiyum. 

(d) Purushab/iedatiirasa: Instances — clutikkotuttar-avar elutikkatuttu ar, the 

plural sign of avar is repeated in the verb meaning ‘they wrote’. 

f he examples of the first four nayas are seen in this inscription. 

14. The Tiruvaljam inscription of the year 41 1 M.E. (1236 A.D.) 

(a) Nasal assimilation; Instances — viySlanniaia, cesja, vannaruliv.TO, amainta, 
payahhu, aUmnaji, olihhu. 

Both forms are available. It is interesting that the increase in the positive preva- 
lence of the naya is on the ascend by the period of this inscription. 

(A) Palatalisation; Instances— Aru/pifcom. 

(c) Svarasamvarana: Instances— mondar, sabhai. 

15. The Varkalai inscription of Pauii anabhamarttanda Vaima, king of 
VCn5du, dated 427 M.E. (1252 A.D.) 

(o) Nasal assimilation: Instances — nirira, osyu, cenra, anjai, valuta, amainca, 
tutahni. In this inscription there is only one form tutafini in which the naya is rele- 
vant. In the case of the other six foirns the naya does no! apply. Varludai is a Mala- 
yalum speaking area, but the influence of Tamil is poweifui in the local dialect, 
piobably due to the large colonisation of men of the biahmm and workmen classes 
from the Tamil country. 

{b) Palatalisation: Instances— 5/fccofMli>’a. 

(c) SvarasamvaroM: Instances— pirla/ia/cAoi, tORrai, varkkabu. 

16. The Kera|flpuram ins''''iption of Vita bdayamarttSnda Varma, dated 
491 M.E. (1316 A.b.) 

(a) Nasal assimilation : Instances — cenga, valntarulukbRga, amainta. 

Not word with nasal assimilation is seen in this insciiption, because of the cultural 
affinities of the area with that of the Tamil country. 

(b) Svtaasamvarana: Instances — muttalaikkujicci. katamai. 
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(c) J*mtshabhldanirSsa: Instances — 'titpdckotutSir. 

17. The Quilon inscription dated 513 M.E. (1338 A.D.) 

(n) Nasal assimilation; Instances — viUikit tutmfBka. The naya does not apply. 

(h) Palatalisation; Instances — vifMttu. 

(c) Svarosamvari^ia: Imtmea—tOMcellai, puraiyitan, kSrSnmai vi^iyaitvkku. 

{d) AAgabhaAga: Instnaces — vi§aiyatnd(ku. *kku' is the suflix in this. 

18. Record of Ravi Ravi Varma dated 548 M.E. (1373 A.D.) 

(c) Nasal assimilation: Instance$-*<eajcn/n, vSlntaruihuo, maAAahttu. 

In the first two cases the naya does not apply. In the case of the last one the 
lutya is borne in. The other five nayoi are not available in this inscription. 

19. The Axxur inscription dated 571 M.E. (1396 A.D.) 

(а) Nasal assimilation: Instances — ceRgafu. The noyn does not apply. 

(б) Svarasamporapa: Instances— kutiyirutfukaiyi/. Examples of the other four 
nayat are not available in this inscription. 

20. The Tiruvidangodu inscription dated 628 M.E. (1453 A.D.) 

(a) Nasal assimilation: Instances— miiiififcn. 

(b) Palatalisation : Instance — kalpiccu, pilaiccavar. 

(e) IMldpasangrtAa: Instances — bSyiru instead of hayagu. 

21. The Suchlndram inscription of Vfra RfimaRfima Varma, kingof VSnSd, 
dated 646 M.E. (1471 A.D.) 

(а) Nasal assimilation; Instances — cenga, ceUdnigga, piganta, nataniu, irun- 
navliya. In the first four cases the principle of nasal assimilation does not apply. 
In the word inomaru\iya the naya could be ppplied. The inscription is located in a 
predominantly Tamil speaking area. 

(б) Palatalisation; Instances — karpiita. 

(c) SvarasamvaroM: Instances — utaiySr, Umaiyammai, vSlaikkSy, vakaikku 

ipvakai. 

22. The Quilon inscription dated 653 M.E. (1478 A.D.) 

(a) Nasal asrimilation: Instances — elmiaruli, irmtaTu\L 

Examines of the other five myas are not available. 

23. Ihe Tiruvelunnannur record of Vlra Koda Vaima dated 711 M.E. (1536 
A.D.) 

(a) Nasal assimilatton: Instances — inamaruja, amainta. Both forms a$e seen 
in the inscription. 

(b) Pialatalisation: Instances— ^/piiccu. 

(c) KUlSpaaakgrdha: Instances— puro/ydlom instead of puraiyitam, 

24. The TiitiklaMlithanam inscription of the reign of BhSskara Ravi Varma 
dated the 14th regnal year. 

(a) Nasal asstmtlation: Instances— panttrSma^u, papiHt, if^kalt. 
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(b) Palatalisation; Instances— omo/cfu. 

(c) Svaras<anvarana: Instances — VSijiatutaiya, amaiccu, vSikkai The instances 
of other two najm are not available. 

25. The Perunna inscription of Bhaskara Ravi Varma, dated his 14th regnal 
year. 

(a) Nasal assimilation; Instances— v/ya/!ann/itjra> cejitia, kllkkuiannarai. 

(b) Svarasamvarana: Instances — mSndai. The other four na^os are not available. 

26. The Tirukkodithanam inscription of Bhaskara Ravi Varma. 

(a) Nasal assimilation; Instances — ceUaniji.Ta, viydltamiv^xa, amaiUfki, ptaj.- 
nirukafafUiu. 

(b) SvarasamYorana: Instances — Parutaijw, udaiya, avaralai, cUtirai. 

(c) PumshabhSdanirasa: Instances — muttikkavum peiay, koUappegBr, vaikkap- 
pejUg, plSU<ana\appeta!. 

(d) KhildpasaAgraha: Instances — Parutai)W, instead of Parataiyar. 

(e) AAgabkanga: Instances — koppakkarartiravikku. 

The Tirukkakkarai inscription of BhSskara Ravi Varma, dated his 24th 
regnal year. 

(a) Nasal assimilation; Instances — cellanimat cerna, kalaifiHu. 

(b) Svarasamvaram: Instances— r/ruArkakkarai, tirumataippdtti. 

(c) PurushabhSdanirasa: Instances — amaiccan,. 

28. The Tirukkakkarai insciiption of Bhaskara Ravi Varma, dated his 31st 
regnal year. 

Nasal assimilation; Instances — cellanifira, ceftia, amaifUiSn, ciAkam, caAnarm, 
muMirmtu. Only this naya is justified. 

29. The Tirumulikkujam inscription of rtl^Sskara Ravi Varma, dated his 
49th regnal year. 

(a) Nasal assimilation; Instances — celldninta, iruntu, pa^iAnap, cenru. 

(b) Svarosamvarofia: Instances — Kdtaiyur, Pujai, pauaiAnatu, karanmai. 

The other nayas are ruled out. 

30. The Ko|t3yam plates of Sthanu Ravi. 

(a) Nasal assimilation; Instances — alani^ta, cellaninia, va^in.xa, ponnl'vrar, 
vantu. 

(b) Palatalisation: Instances — vaittu. 

(c) Svarasamvarana: Instance —marukvroki/, y^daintu, pu^fiainakippaiiyum, 
vaittu, talaikkaifam, anaittum. 

(d) PurushabhidanirSsa: Instances— at tikAni/ur/Sp, Srayntuko^ppisSy. 

31. The Chokkur inscription of Kodai Iravi. 

(a) Nasal assimilation: Instances— ce//a«t|!ia» pmtirutBni. 

In the two words the naya does not apply. 
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(b) Palatalisation: Instances-HnnniitM. 

(c) ^Mtmrdmvarana: Instances-^A’llto/, patiftebnu, utaiya, iravai, puraiyitam. 

id) PuntshabhidanirSsa: InstAvces-'kollakkatavar. 

The other two tiayas are not available. 

32. The Tirupparangodu inscription of Kodai Iravi. 

(o) Nasal assimilation: Instances— ceZ/Sniniid, mlliftu, iruntu, amaiRca, pantirih 
kalaRcu. 

(b) Palatalisation: Instances— itimi/cfa, wccoraz/a/, pt/a/crt/. 

The naya is justified. 

(c) Svarasamvarana: Instances — Kdtai, mandai, parataimar, utaiya, tinippukai, 
amaiRca, cennatai, piti*ai etc. 

(rf) Furnshabk?daHir3sa: Instances— ifojlovwwpeiwr, patakkataviyar, ceyya- 
vumpejar. 

(e) Angabha/iga: Instances— tirucfmnav.attfnukku, tiruvifakkfjtukku ayyatfukku, 
itta^aikkum etc. 
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The coinage of south india extends over a long period of time ranging fiom ap- 
proxitnatcly the 3rd century B.C. to the I6th century A.D. i.c. fiom the early punch- 
marked series to the coinage of Vijayanagara. The area of their currency includes 
the present states of Tamilnadu, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Karnataka and Maha- 
rashtra. The currency systems of these states present a senes of problems, giving 
a rather hazy picture of the economic background of the regions, in spite of the 
availability of a fairly large number of coins. 

General surveys of these currencies have been made in a seiies of catalogues 
and rescaich publications by pionccts such as EHiot,* Rapson,2 Desikachari^ and 
Krishna.^ These are ail mostly accounts of cuirencies in various regions and hardly 
represent an attempt to analyse the nature of these currencies, their patterns and 
changes, if any. 

As a result, till about the foitics, all the work that was done on Indian Numis- 
matics in general, and South Indian coins in particular has been largely tn the nature 
of classifications based on the dynastic issues. A fresh and more rewarding appioach 
was for the first time made by D.D. Kosambi- who took up a systematic study 
of the metrology of coins of one c,*tcgory, the punch-marked coins. He thus paved 
the way for a bettci understanding and utilisation of coins as an important categoiy 
of source material foi the study of history. His study included also the South Indian 
hoards of punch-marked coins, thereby emphasising the importance of and the need 
for, metrological studies as a necessary base for an analytical approach to currency 
systems. Following him, some vithcrs have laadc independent studies of coin- 
hoards with their weights etc., but without prou.ng into the metrological aspects in 
the manner of Kosainbi. These studies are again m the nature of catalogues and 
provide no background whatsoever of the economic conditions under which the 
coins were issued. Apart from this geucia) lack of analytical study, these works also 
fail in many cases to provide the rationale for the basis of ihcir identification of coins 
and hence their dynastic labels. Moreover they have also not been able to solve 
problems relating to the chronology of the diffcient issues. The basic need in the 
study of South Indian coinage, therefore, would be the proper basis of identification 
and classification of all available coins (ihv. numbei being considerable, though 
distributed in ditferent Museums and private collections), to be followed by a study 
of their metric systems. 

Problems of identification and classification arc linked up with those of attri- 
bution and chronology which aiise out of many factois. The absence of any legend 
on several types of coins, such as the early punch-marked coins, and other early 
South Ipdian coins like those of the early Pallavas is one such important factor. The 
former type of coins has only symbols on either side wbcieas, the early Pallava coins 
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contain no legends and their attribution depends mainly on the occurrence of the 
bull which is their ISHchhana. Even in the case of the few Pallava coins with legends, 
there is in most of them no specific reference to the issuer or the dynasty but only 
the epithet of a ruler which is sometimes common to many, of the same dynasty, or 
even of different dynasties and so the attribution is either impossible or tentative. 

Dynastic crests or emblems which appear on South Indian coins as well as seals, 
have been token by Elliot as the chief basis for identification of coins. This method 
has brought in some satisfactory resuitt but is beset with various limitations. Brstly, 
the coin devices used by a dynasty were not confined to tlw dynastic crest alone and 
secondly, the crest may also have been used by merchant guilds which issued coins. 
This method becomes particularly ineffective when contemporary dynasties ruling 
in adjacent areas adopt identical crests: e.g. the i^SlankSyanas and the Pallavas 
had the bull as their crests. But yet the crest devices are a useful pointer to identifi- 
cation and attribution. The problem here is whether one could rely upon dynastic 
crests as the only basis for attribution. 

Similarly coin types based on style and technique cannot normally be used as a 
basis for determining chronological sequence for, both in North and in South India, 
different styles and techniques were prevalent at the same time. For instance, the 
punch-marking and the die-striking techniques, were in vogue in the eaily centuries 
of the Christian era, in the period of the SStavShanas. The punch-making technique 
persisted well into medieval times, while the die-stiiking technique was used to a 
lesser degree as under the Chdias, the PSndyas and theHoysa)as and in some other 
areas. The latter technique, however, seems to have been less popular till the begin- 
ning of the Vijayanagara period. 

Provenance of coin-finds is another interesting pointer to political andTConomic 
relations between different states and hence a careful recording of coin-finds is a 
necessary prerequisite to studies on coins* The importance of the provenance of 
coins in a study of South Indian coinage is particularly vindicated by the occurrence 
of imperial Cli5la and Eastern ChStukyan coins at DaulS^varam,^ East Godavan 
District, which confirms all the literary and epigraphic evidence on the political uni- 
fication of the Ch5(a-Ch31ukya territories in the 11th century A.D. Furthermore, 
areas of ciiculation and periods of circulation of local coins are also indicated by 
provenance. 

The study of currency systems of South India has also to be correlated with the 
evidence from the vast mass of Sooth Indian literature and data from epigraphy. 
References to coins, their denominations and weights found in epigraphs are extre* 
raely useful for a comparative study, with available coin-types, although tbf number 
of coin-types mentioned in epigraphs far exceeds that of the extant sp^mens of 
coins. However, a general background of the currency of an area can be Provided 
with the help of epig^ic material. In the light of this, the extant specimehs can be 
studied with interesting results relating to the pattern of curremiy, and tieir inter 
relationships in different areas and in different periods. 

Another important problem relating to the issue of money is whether tge mone- 
tary system of a region was based on a fixed standard of denomination isdued by a 
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Icf^l authority pursuing a consistent currency or whether there were different issues 
within a region and what their intenelationships were. Such a situation can be seen 
in the existence of independent mints of rulers and their feudatories. This is made 
more complex by the fact that some weli*established medieval commercial guilds 
also had the right to issue coins. It would therefore be more useful to try and esta- 
blish the nature of the standard followed by them independently and their inter- 
relationships. 

The medieval meicantile communities had powerful organisations which are 
often referred to in South Indian and Ceylonese inscriptions. That they enjoyed the 
right of coinage may be inferred from several inscriptions. The Vahalkada inscn- 
ption from Ceylon'^ opens up a fresh line of enquiry regarding their right of coinage 
which cannot be overlooked. It refers to an associate of the Aifinurruvar as “Akka- 
chSlaivikirantStitta.” It may mean either that he owned a mint or that he worked 
in a mint. In either case it may be taken to indicate that the minting of coins formed 
one of the activities of the mercantile communities. Ail this would seem to rule out 
the theory that the ruling dynasties alone enjoyed the right of minting and issuing 
coins. The prerogative of coinage rested with the ruler no doubt, and coins were 
stamped at the mint '^Achchinatankasala"^ but the ruler had also allowed this 
ng^t to other private or public agenaes including temples.^ 

The study of the currencies of the South has all along been undertaken in iso- 
lation, without taking into account the impact and influence of foietgn currencies, 
not only the Roman, but also the Ceylonese, the Chinese and Arab issues. A compre- 
hensive survey of all these coinages, specimens of which are available in plenty, and 
their relationships to indigenous coins is very essential for a study of the economic 
history of South India. 

Metals used 

In the South Indian currency systems, gold and copper predominate, while 
silver currency is practically absent except for the early silver punch-marked coinage 
from the 2nd c. B.C. to 3rd c. A.D. and occasional silver mintages in late medi- 
eval period. It IS significant that these periods witnessed intense trade activity bet- 
ween India and Central Asia and West Asian countries on the one hand, and between 
India and South-east Asian countries on the other. 

Coins of gold and silver were perhaps used as a reserve or in major commercial 
transactions whereas for daily transactions of a minor natuie, coinage of base metals 
was in vogue. Coins oflead,potin and copper met such requirements. TheAndhras 
had used coins of lead and potin. 

Metrology 

A study of the weight standards of South Indian currencies has posed a number 
of problems, primarily owing to the absence of unifoimity in weigdtt systems. Diffe- 
rent standards prevailed at different periods in different regions. Such attempts a» 
have been made to evolve a process of analysing the different weight standards. 
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leoonciliog them with the various currency systems aitd working out their intert 
relationships, have met with little or no success. Much of the ambiguity and tema* 
tiveness of the conclusions arrived at may be traced to the confusing array of inscri* 
ptionai terms. The terms kalaUJu and pon, frequently met with particularly in insert' 
ptions of the medieval period are in most cases vague and do not clearly indicate 
whether they are weight standards or measures of value; at times they may be inter* 
preted to mean coins themselves. The basis of the standard being seminal exponents 
of value, the kalanju and the mattjadi have only added to the problems of fixing 
weight standards. 

Regarding the exchange ratio of gold, copper and silver, nothing can be said 
with certainty. The great diversity of weights found in the copper coins baffles 
attempts at correlating the theoretical systems of weights found in literature with 
the actual issues. Evidently standardisation was not in vogue. 

Denominations of coins current in a particular region at a given period are 
not specified in epigraphs nor is there any mention of the value of a particular com 
in relation to other types of coins obtaining in the area. The only information avail- 
able from epigraphs relates to the names of various types and in rare cases their area 
of circulation. 

Pafaiei^raphy 

Palaeography furnishes a useful guide to the periods of different com issues. 
A chronological sequence can be evolved, with certain reservations, by the legends 
on the coins. This method has its own limitations, but a broad chronological frame- 
work can be attempted on the basis of the p<ilaeography of the Ic^nds amkpontempo- 
rary inscriptions. 

TedMfque 

By about the last quarter of the 3rd century B.C., both the punch and the die* 
struck technique of striking coins were fairly well advanced in the South. But judg- 
ing from the various categories of punched coins discovered in the South, it appears 
that the die-striking technique, the major coin-stiiking technique of the currencies 
of North India for some reason or the other, was in little vogue in the South. The 
punch system continued in the South throughout the cuircncy history of the South 
to be replaced by the die-striking technique of Vijayanagara in the late 14*1 Sth 
centuries. This preference for one technique against an otherwise popular method 
is intriguing and inexi^cabie. 

The foregoing discussion of the problems involved in a study of Smatnindtao 
coinage is intended as a general introduction to the trends in the studie on South 
Indian coinage and to the possibilities of further research. What follows ii a legionRt 
and dynastic classification of coin-types* available in South India, of I le various 
dynasties upto the Vijayanagara period, which, it is hoped, would Jindicat ; the areas 
of study and aspecu of research worth pursuing with considerable posf biUUes of 
fruitful research. • 
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Punch-narked Coins 

The currency patterns of early South India are to a certain extent comparable 
to those of the North, A uniform system of currency, i e. punch-maiked coinage, 
seems to have existed in the whole of India during the period circa 200 B C. -300 A D. 
The punch-marked coins discovered all over the South belong to the common punch- 
marked variety in silver, occurring all over India. They contain a group of ftvc 
symbols generally on the obverse and usually a single symbol on the reverse cind 
occasionally more than one on the reverse Typologically these coins are similar, 
but there were local variations as for instance the BSdinayakanur hoard of silver 
punch-marked coins which has been convincingly established as a “Pandyan issue 
of punch-marked Puranas" The Andhra region piovidcs yet another exmaple 
of a local issue, in the Singavaram hoard of coins. 

The punch-marked coins being most probably the issues of mercantile com- 
munities, repiesent the only uniform cuircncy of pie-dynastic issues in India. The 
rest of the coinage in South India belongs generally to the category of dynastic issues 
and hence has been classiiied under vaiious dynastic heads in the following pages. 

Situsfhauu 

The Sltavahana currency, the tirst well-attested dynastic issue of the South, 
ushers in a new phase in the evolution of South Indian coinage viz the die-struck 
coinage. The die-struck system is conspicuous by its absence in high value metals 
like gold wheieas in metals like lead potin and rarely silver, it has been found ail 
over the Satavahana empire, in the Andhra area and also in Madhya Pradesh. Side 
by side the punch-marked coins continued to exist as currency. Perhaps the punch- 
marked series in silver, the Western Kshairapa silver issues and the Roman gold 
and silver met the requirements of these Andhra Satavahanas for high value metallic 
currencies 

Andhra lead coins have been found cxclusiv(.iv in Cudappah and Anuntapur 
Districts, and in Chitradurga and Kaiwar Districts, lead and potin coins in the 
Kolhapur area and potin coins m Chanda District. That a metal so biittie and 
liable to disintegration as lead which, according to Pliny, had to be imported in 
exchange for piecious stones and pearls, was used as a metal for cuirency. is at once 
inexplicable and intriguing. Their limited silver currency of the portiait type-with 
portraits on one side and emblems on the other -with bilingual legends is very rare, 
forming a distinct senes as against then lead and potin issues which are far more 
common. The puiely indigenous coinage of <he Satavahanas whatever may have, 
been its impact on the relative value of non-indigenous currencies like the Roman 
coins, had a significant role to play; set up the pattern ofcoinage for the subsequent 
Andhra dynasties, with little or no pretensions to artistic beauty. Dynastic names 
coupled with religious devices made up the pattern, perhaps for the first time ex- 
piessing local tendencies in currency. .The greatest merit of this cuirency is that it 
ensMes the reconstruction of then entiie dynastic history from 2nd-lst c. B.C. to 
2nd c. A.D. 
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IkshrikH 

The IkshvSkus, the successors of the SStavihaoas in the Krishna valley, between 
22S*300 A.D. issued a coinage in lead, similar in fabric to that of their pr^ecessors. 
The IkshvSku coins discovered at NS^ijunakonda, Nalgonda,!^ Ongole, represent 
another important category of coins in the South Indian series, The elephant on 
the obverse and the so-called Ujiain symbol on the reverse, toi^ther with the frag- 
mentary legends "srl ChSmia (ndJla)" “irf VTra(pwisadattaY' **srj £hu(yalaCh5mta 
maU)" on the obverse suggest their association with the well-known rulers of the 
IkshvSku dynasty. 

Silaiikiyana 

The ^StankSyana coins bear the device of a couchant bull, which is their dynastic 
crest, depicted on the seals of their copper-plate charters also. 

The coin issues of only one ruler of this dynasty have come to light so far, and 
they are in copper and are of two types, one with a couchant bull on the obverse 
and legend "iri Chanda" or "srl Chandava" on the reversely and the other with a 
standing bull and uncertain legend on the reverse perhaps "srl Chandava". The 
palaeography of these legends has generally served as a pointer to the date of the coins 
as 4th century A. D. and the dynastic crest has helped in their attribution to the 
^alanklyanas. 

Yet their conjectural dating and attribution to the I^SlankSyanas has been 
questioned by D.C. Sircar who does not accept the similarity in palaeography of the 
l^nds on the coins and that of the charters. 

Vislifakai^fa' 

Two series of coins are atinbuted'to the Vishnukundins. A major group of 
them in base silver and copper, depict a stylised lion with upraised paw and upliAed 
tail and a vase flanked by two lamp-stands within a rayed circle.^ The basic argu- 
ment for the attribution of the Vishnukundin coins is the similarity between the 
lion nu>tif on the coins and their copper-plate seals. 

The second group of coins consists of those with a bull on the obverse and a 
spear and two crooked swords on the reverse with certain variations and some 
writers have stated that letters most possibly representing the name of the issuer 
occur on these specimens. The letters have been read as "ka" and"ra" on the coins 
puMished by Rama Rao, as "kra" and "ma" on those published by Subramaniyam.'* 
All of them take these letters to lepresent the name of VikramSndravaralan, a ruler 
of the Vishnukundin family, perhaps of 4th-Sth c. A.D. 

The lion type coins are found in the Masulipatam District; Tanguiur, Bhon- 
gir Taluk, and YBeivaram, Devarkonda Taluk, Nalgonda District; TelkuM, Sultana- 
bad Taluk, Karimnagw District; DharanikBta in Oudur District; Sanlumm, Visa- 
khapattanam District; Nagar, Bhandara District and Pavanar, War^ Dtstric, 
Maharashtra. 
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The bull type coins have been reported from Gur^la, Palnad Taluk, Guntur 
District, KondSpur, Medak District; YSIS^varam, Devarkonda Taluk, Nalgonda 
District; Prakash, Dhulia District, Maharashtra, etc .20 

In the case of the Vishnukundin coins provenance is one of the detetmining 
factors for attribution. 

Chilukya of Bidimi 

The Chalukyas of B3d3mi ruled over extensive areas of Western Deccan from 
the latter half of the 6th century A.D. It is not certain whether this once powerful 
dynasty had issued any coins or not. 

The ChSlukyas had the boar as their ciest device. But no inscribed coins of this 
dynasty which can be ascribed to any of the rulers of this family have come to light. 
Elliot and Krishna had attributed some uninscribed coins to Pulakc^T II but the 
attribution is very doubtful. 

A type of coin which has in the centre a boar surrounded by punched symbols 
such as a conch, wheel, bow, two iris and some lines on the reverse, has been found 
in the Southern Maratha country and the Bellary District. Besides, fiom this area 
an(>tH^r type of coin was found with a boar on one side and a floral design on the 
other. They might have been struck by some rulers of the Badami Chalukya line 
in the medieval period.^i 

Ramayya attributes some electrum and gold coins to VikramSditya I (654*681 
A.D.) They bear the figure of a boar and he reads a legend “srf Vikrama" and ‘sir! 
Vikrama raja”.^^ It is a purely conjectural attribution and needs to be re-examined. 


Eastern Chilukya 

Two distinct phases mark the Eastern Chalukyan coinage. The first phase is 
marked by the issues of the early Eastern Chalukyas while the issues of later Eastern 
Chilukyas such as ^aktivarman I (1 000- 1 1 A.D.) .narks the second phase. 

The early Eastern Chalukyan coins of the 7th century A.D. in copper and a 
base metal were derived from the Vishnukundin type of coinage indicating that 
there is a conventionalised lion with a gaping mouth and tail uplifted on the obverse 
and a sceptre on the reverse. A second type has a “double trident” within a border 
of rays on the reverse instead of a sceptre. The legend “ Vishamasiddhi" in Teiugu 
on these coins, establishes the identity of the issuer, i.e. Kubja Vishnuvardhana, 
the founder of the Eastern Ch31ukyan line. M. Rama Rao contends that the coins 
with the legend “ VishamasiddhV' were the issues of two different rulers of the Eastern 
ChSlukyan line, as one set has the legend in square characters and another in round 
characters.23 His attribution, on *his ground, of th*»e coins to Vishnuvardhana 1 
(624-641 A.D.) and Vishnuvardhana II, his grandson (673-82), is convindng. 

After a long gap. once again the Eastern Chalukyan currency history begins in 
the beginning of the lOlh century A.D. To this period may be assigned large thin 
drciilar gold coins, with the central device of a boar with an umbrella above and a 
chauri on either side and the name of the king “M ChSIukyackan^asa*' punched 
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each letter separately and the regnal year insorifaed in numerals. These coins are 
assigned to Iraktivarman 1 (lOOO-l I A.D.). 

The DaulS^varam hoard of coins contained a good number of coins of RSjarSja- 
narSndra I018>22 A.D. and 1061 A.D. the Eastern ChSlukyan ruler and coins of 
Rajendra Kuldttungu (1070-1 120A.D.),2'* The coins of RSjarSja-narSndra are similar 
to those of ^aktivarman 1, with the boar device in the centre and a legend 
"srt Rajarajasa" each letter punched separately in Telugu-Kannada characters 
which are cup-shaped. Coins of RSjSndra KulOttunga 1, the GtOje ruler ate derived 
from the Eastern ChSlukyan type of coinage. 

RSshtiakSta 

The Rashtraktita epigraphs speak of dramma, surarna, gadyanaka, kalaRju, 
kasu, etc. hut it is curious that no coin, definitely ascribable to any Rashtrakiita 
monarch, has been found so far. Copper coin.s discovered at MajkhSd were erro- 
neously attributed to the RSshtrakiita king Karkka 11, but later on were proved to 
be of the KSkatlyas.^^ Certain gold coins of a weight of 60 grains, having a floral 
design on one side and four lions puiKhed around a tank with lotuses have been 
attributed to the R3shtrakutas.^o The attribution is conjectural as there is no legend 
on these coins. 

In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, one is forced to the inevitable 
conclusion that the RIshtrak'ufas had no currency of their own. Currencies of other 
regions might have served their requirements as the inscnpttonal references would 
suggest. 

Afopa 

A gold pag5da (the highest denomination of gold coin) with the 'two Ash' on 
the obverse and the legend "irl Pandya Dhmanjaya" either in Kannada or N3garl. 
were issued by the Alupa rulers during the Il-I3th centuries A.D.^ It was earlier 
believed that these coins weie the issues of the Pandyas of the Tamil country, basing 
such a theory on the presence of the fish emblem. The fish emblem-the double fish- 
is one of the ashfamangala symbols the ndnayugala or the niinoyugma, and this 
perhaps accounts for their depiction on coins not only of the Pandyas of the Tamil 
repon but also of the A|upas of Karnataka. The ptovenance of these gold pagd^s, 
out of the political limits of the Hndya country, in South Kanara region and the 
absence of a single specimen from the Tamil country provides further proof to their 
Alupa oiigin. Besides, the PSndyas of the Tamil country never used this tii|e PS^dya 
Dhanahjaya which the A^upas did, as is evident from their epigraphs. 

To UdaySdityeivara of the I Ith c. A.D. and srf GopSladSvarSyadSva mentioned 
in an inscription of 1332 A.D., M. M. Prabhu, assigned two diflerent vi rielles of 
these gold ‘PSii^ya Ohanatijaya’ coins. In 'addition, he has published a ty le, which 
has two fish on the t^erse and the legend ''Pdftdya DhmaR^ya*\ typ itogically 
diflferent from the other ones, and assigns them to the Ba^ chieftains wii claimed 
direct descent from' the A|tipas.28 
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The pa^ams — (the lowest denonination of gold currency) — with a single N3gari 
letter “F/” are assigned to Vlra Kulasekhara, and those with the letter “&»” to 
S6yid*va. 

Sin^ 

The Padmatankas with an eight-petalled lotus in the centre, oiiginally assigned 
to the Kadambas, have now, with a fair degree of certainty, been established as 
issues of the SSuruM. A continuity in the currency history of the Seunas is noticeable 
in a series of gold issues available, of Bhiilama, Sihghaw, Kanbara, MahSdSva 
and Rlmachandra. 

Srinivasa Iyengar advances arguments in support of these Padmalanka varie- 
ties being SSuna issues, by identifying the conch and sword-like objects appearing 
on them, as SEuna emblems.^^ 

Another variety of punched coins are those with the lions and the legend 
“srf Singhanadeva" . 

The wide distribution of these coins, their availability in fairly large numbers 
and the fact that coins of practically all the Seuna rulers known to history have 
been found,^ would provide a definite basis for a study of the economic history of 
ihis once mighty kingdom. 

Hoysafa 

The beginnings of Hoysaja currency cannot be determined with preckion. 
It had certainly come into circulation by the time of BiUiga Vishnuvardhana. Attri- 
bution of gold coins with legends in Kannada “ir7 TabAadugonda" and “irt 
NonambavSffigonda"^^ to Vishnuvardhana is specific, as his conquests of Talakadu 
and Nb(ambavSdf are well-known. 

The gold coin with the legend Malaparoluganda"^^ is certainly a Hoysa<a 
issue, but its attribution can only be conjectuiai. as more than one ruler of the dy- 
nasty had the title. Yet another type of coin witi the legend “iriPradipa Narasimha 
may be attributed to Narasimha I (1142-73 A.D.),^-' though the title seems to be 
misleading and is suggestive of a Vijayanagara origin. 

C3iihikya of Kalyif a 

The coinage of the ChSlukyas of KalySna is beset with as many problems as 
that of any other South Indian dynasty. Specific attribution to a particular ruler 
is also not possible in many cases. 

- Two coins with legends *'para" and “momi” have been tenUlively assigned to the 
Cimiukya rulers Taila II (973-997 A.D.), SatySsraya (997-1007) and VikramSditya 
V (1007-1 5).3^ A certain type fr - n the famous KSdOr treasure tiove bearing the 
legend DasOvarnwm" has also been attributed to these rulers.^^ 

Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla (1015-42) is well represented by coins. A coin 
with the l^nd "srl Jayadiva" published by Hultzsch and coins with the legend 
‘*irl Jaga^ro" art attributed toJayasimha. Coins with the legend "JagadPkamatta" 
are also issues of this ruler. 
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Two ottwr types, one in gold and one in nlver, are also taken to be the issues of 
Ja;^inha Jagadikamalla. The gold com has a temple in the centre with a domed 
tower and chdcra above it. Between the pillars of the temple is the Kannada legend 
in two lines (1) iri Jagadii (2) kamalla. The other coin in silver with the legend 
*'/t3yagajaklsari" with the symbols of the lotus, VarSha or the boar and the legend 
in Kannada script, attiibut^ to this ruler of the Western Chiiukyan line may not 
be a Western ChSlukyan issue after all. Hulttsscb pubUshed a coin with the legend 
**7)w to matte'* and suggested its attribution to TraiIBkyamalla SBmSivara I 
( I04l>^).38 Kridina would assign many of the KBdur treasure coins with the legend, 
"Bhumia" or “Bhavana" to the later Chilukya rulers,^* but it is doubtful whether 
they were issnes of the ChStukyas, although they may have been in circulation 
during their period. 

Knlaetari of Kalylga 

In the currency of the Kalachuiis who supplanted the ChSlukyas briefly at 
KatySna, there are certain similarities with that of the ChSlukyas. They bear the 
same punched devices and are of a similar wei^t standard. 

DiC'Struck gold coins with an anthropoid figure and a three line legend in old 
Kannada characters, **Sava MurSri {KaVatara, MurUri Sava" may be assigned to 
S5vid6va.4C Copper coins of the Kalachuris are very rare, yet a single type in copper 
with a man riding on an eleifliant and a NSgail legend “irT RSyamurSri" is assigned 
to the Kalachuris, probably SSvideva.^! 

Western Gahga 

In the present state of our knowledge of the cunency of the Western ^Gangas, 
specific attribution of coins to any ruler is impossible. Beautifully and artistically 
executed gold coins i.e. pagS^, with a caparisoned elephant on the obverse and a 
floral device on the reverse, are assigned to the Western Ganga dynasty, the basis of 
the attribution being that the elephant was their dynastic emblem, depicted also 
on their seals. Of all the contemporary powers, the Western Oangas alone had the 
elephant as their crest. It is a very significant coincidence that the depiction of the 
elephant on their seals is veiy simiar to the repiesentation on these pagSdas and 
hence their attribution to this dynasty. 

Farther, evidence for the circulation of this type of elephant pagOdas in the 
Karnataka area, comes from the BSJataraAgiifi, which refers to king ^rsha of 
Kashmir imitating this type in his coinage, with a similar obverse mo(if.42 This 
has helped to establish the period of drculafton of these coins i.e, thedatter part 
of the I tth century A.D. and thus cprselatiiqi the currency with the peiiod of the 
Western Oanps. 

The KSdur hoard has a number of specimens of the elephant pagS^ some of 
which bear a few letters which may be read as "bhaja". is pmbalfiy an 

abbieviated form of "btaijabakf', a title in very oommon use during tlm medieval 
p»iod.4) Ganga rulers with the title bhujabala are welMmown fiom fCamataka 
inscriptions. 
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M. H. Krishna vrould however associate some letters occurring on these pagS^ 
with the names of Ganga rulers R3chamalla and Hasiimalla.^ (He does not specify 
whether they come from the K5dur hoard or from any other collection.) Since 
this identification would depend upon the correct reading of the letters on the coins 
and since M. H. Krishna’s description is not accompanied by any illustration, it 
would be difficult to accept the identification without a proper examination of the 
coin legends. 

Similar in type to the elephant pagSdas in gold are a few copper coins, which 
may also be assigned to the Western Gangas of the lUh>13th centuries A.D. M. H. 
Krishna assigned some of the copper issues to the early Gaiigas (6th to 8th centuries 
A.D.) but without positive evidence. 

Kadamba 

Gold coins of the Kadamba chiefs of Goa have usually a lion in the centre with 
an upraised leg. The reverse has a legend in four or five lines giving the name of the 
king, who is described as the recipient of the favour of Saptak5tisvara-”ir7 Sbpm- 
kofliaiabdhavara" . On the side where the lion is represented, the name of the cyclic 
year i$ given in either Nagarl or Kannada characters, which helps in the specific 
attribution of these coins. Three rulers bearing the name Jayakdsi I (1052-98), 
Jayakesi II (1119-47) and Jayakfsi 111 (1187-1210) A. D. are represented Coins 
are known of a son of Jayakisi II, i.e. Sivachitia Permfidi (1147-87) with a lion 
on one side, and also of one SOyideva. 

Certain other gold coins With a lion on one side and legend in Nlgatl "irl mala- 
hararnSri", or "Kamrava Mari", may be assigned to the Kadamba dynasty, but not 
specifically to any ruler of that dynasty.^^ 

On another variety of gold coins of the Kadambas is the figure of a Gajasimha, 
and the legend “srT Malege-Bhairava " These ooins weigh between 60-65 grains. 

It was believed earlier that the so-called "Padmatahkas" with an eight-petalled 
lotus and conventionalised lions punched on them were the early Kadamba issues 
of coinage, but on the basis of the occurrence of these Padmatankas with a <x>in of 
l§rT Niga{aihkamalia Oandinagova datable to the 12th century A.D., Dr. B. D. 
Chattopadhyaya would place the issue of the so-called Padmatankas in the 10th- 
1 1th centuries A.D.^ A coin of the Hanagal branch of the Kadambas which is punch- 
marked has a device in the centre punched in the fashion of the Padmatankas and 
some punched letters. The Kadambas of Hfinagal came into the picture at the dose 
of the 10th century and the Kannada letters on these coins suggest a date not earlier 
than the 1 1th century. The technology of these corns is the same as that of the 
Padmatankas. 

Kikatlya 

A few coins bearing fragmentary legends have been attributed to various Kfika- 
tiya rulers. These legends are in Telugu characters. Coins with the legends 
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irV' and **Ibuira'\ wiitten in a dlrcle,iiav« been a^gned to Rudra.^ Another KSka* 
tlya coin has the device of a bull and a fragmentary legend ''hrbnat — kd. . . .k<ai 

PraUpa lb^drd\ ya"^ on the basis of which it was referred to PratSparudradSva. 

The Kavaiyadavaili treasure trove brou^t to light a gold coin with a lion on its 
obverse and “[Rb]/t'(fa(Mt" in Tetugu characters and has been attributed to Oanapati.^t 
Two types of coins in copper discovered more recently merit attention. They bear 
a legend in NSgarl running continuously from one side to the other and are beyond 
doubt the issues of PratSparudra and OsMpati.^^ 

Tcliigii*ClB4a 

The Telugu-Chodas of Rbndndu are known to South Indian history from the 
7th century A.D. They claimed relationship with the Ch5|as of the Kaveri legion, 
although the nature of the relationship is not clear. No coins, however, of the early 
TelugU'Cho^s (7th>9th centuries A.D.), have so far come to light. 

With their revival in about the 1 2th century, they seem to have become a power- 
ful factor in South Indian politics and their coins have been found in considerable 
numbers in the Kddur treasure trove. The majority of the gold coins from this 
hoard, which bear the legend or **JBhufavJra", must be attributed, according 

to H. Krishna Sastri, to the Telugu-Cboites, who are known to have assumed this 
litle.5> 

The Telugu-ChSda inscriptions speak of various coins (e.g. Gm4ogop5la» 
mSdai). But the coin types of this dynasty known so far are very few. One of the 
types, published by R. S. Raghava Aiyangar. has the figure of a ‘kneeling Garuda' 
on the obverse and ategepd in Telugu- Kannada sciipt in three lines "Danavamurari 
Bantara*'.^ Aiyangar ascribes this type to the Telugu-Choik ruler Allu Tii^kkajatti- 
deva also called Madurantaka Pottapi Ch5|a and RSjagandagopala, who was a 
staunch Vaishnava. This type perhaps represents the GandagdpSlan mddai referred 
to in contemporaiy epigraphs. 

MiaceBaMOw 

Along with the Pmbttatankas of the Kadambas of HSnagal, a hitherto unknown 
coin series was discovered at Mudakavi near Ramdurg in Belgaum District. This 
series bears the figure of an armed wanior and Kannada legend **Ni([afatfik<unaJla 
Dandinagdva'* in three tines.’^ In fabric and style somewhat similar to the Hoy8a|a 
die-struck coins, they have been rightly assigned to the close of the 12th century 
A.D. and to a ruler known w Barma. There are two Barmas (a populai form of 
Brahma) known from inscriptions at Toragale (1188 A.D.) and Ablur ^longing 
to the period of the last ChSlukya rater SSmSivara IV of Kalyiiui, bothlof whom 
were great generals and were, in a way, instrumemal in reestablishing C^ukya 
power after the Kalachuri interregnum.^^ , Barma of this coin may haveUieen the 
first Barma, who does not refer in his Toragale record to the ChSluky^ emperor 
and hence may be said to have behaved like an independent ruler. 
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CsfmwN of the TmO DyMutScs 

Coinage in the Tamil country dates far back in antiquity presenting a picture 
of an almost continuous minting of currencies from the early centuries of the Chri- 
stian era or even earlier with one significant break from the 5th to about the 7th 
century A.D. These earliest currencies of the Tamil country belong to the ^aiigam 
period to the early centuries of the Christian era and one of the three ruling dynas- 
ties the randyas issued an interesting series of coins while the other two dynasties 
the ChSra and the ChOja are not well-represented by any specific issues. 

An attempt was made recently to assign a few varieties of copper coins of the 
early Ch5]as of the l^an^m period. These coins were picked up in the course of 
exploration in the Tanjore District from tlw coastal sites of Vanagiriand NeidavSul, 
depicting a tiger standing on one side and an elephant or fish on the other. The 
provenance of the coins may justify their attribution to the early Chdlas but there is 
no find of comparable date on which the chronology of the coins could be worked 
out. The obverse figure on the coin is more like that of a lion and not a tiger with its 
tail uplifted as on Vishnukundin and perhaps certain Pallava coins, and hence thdr 
attribution to the ChSjas is far from certain. 

Tlw discovery of some Ch5|d square coins along with other antiquities of known 
date viz. the black and red ware pottery and the rouletted ware would place these 
coins in the 1st century A.D. at the least.^s One of them was found in a stratified 
deposit in the whatf site at Kaveripattinam and these are perhaps the earliest datable 
Ch5|a coins. 

While the Cheras of this period had no specific currency of their own, and the 
Cho{as issued very few coins, the Pandya dynasty had a regular currency, judging 
from the finds of their punch-marked coins with a slightly different set of five symbols 
on the obverse and a stylised fish, on the reverse, typically local in charactei,^ not 
conforming to the other usual punch-marked variety found all over the North and 
South. These punch-marked coins in silver, alc'’g with the well known series of die- 
struck rectangular copper coins, found in the Madura and Tinnevelly area in fairly 
large numbers, formed the earliest currency of the early ^ndyas, and incidentally 
happen to be the earliest in the Tamil region. On some of the rectangular copper 
coins found in this region the elephant, horse etc. are depicted with a stylised fish on 
the reverse, in the same fashion, as it is depicted on the Pfindyan punch-marked coins. 
It IS very likely that these early silver and copyier series are not imperial issues but 
those of merchant guilds or some such private agencies who were authorised by the 
state to issue them. 

The l§angam literature mentions indigenous coins of particular shapes, bearing 
particular names. Literary evide, e is corroborated by a find in 1967 of one hundred 
forty three lead coins, circular, cast, attributed to the euly centuries of the Christian 
era i.e. the 2-3rd centuiy A.D. This find comes from Andippa^ti village, Otengam 
Taluk, North Arcot District. These coins have two wavy lines and a few triangular 
symbols on the obverse probably representing a river and mountain re^ctiviriy and 
an anti-clock wise legend and an aAkuio on the reverse.*^ I. Mahadevan assigns them. 
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as coins to the 2nd-3Fd c. A.D. on the j>a!aeogrspby of the TaiRiNBiShmi legrnd* 
and leads it as “Timum EthirlSn Semkm", a ruler of the l^aitgain period..** 

The C he ngam hoard of coins has proved beyond doubt, tltot metallic currency 
was not unknown in the ^ngsm period, in spite of the fact that barter was the pre* 
valent method of exchange. Evidently the Andhra SStaWUiana currency and the 
Roman coins in circulation in the early Christian era inspired stwh a coinage. 

That the Roman coins served as the currency of the early Tamil country and 
perhaps of the De<xan also during Ist-dth century A.D. is not unlikely, The Tamils 
exported their commodities to Rome in exchange for commodities as well as for 
Roman currency. Hie volume of trade was such that they even had a local mint in 
which they minted coj^r coins, different in fabric and weight, for local use by 
foreign merchants. A study of these small circular copper coins found in and around 
Madura and their interrelationships tf any with the otlKr local contemporary indi- 
genous currencies should prove rewarding. 

According to Warmington, the eastward moven^nt of Roman money took 
place in two forms; merchants carrying on commercial transactions with foreign 
countries found gold coins a necessity for external commerce, and silver for small 
exchange. Much of the Roman coins was taken to India in order to buy in bulk 
certain luxury items. Besides, Warmington says*2 that there was a deliberate ex- 
portation of Roman money to India to create a Roman currency there owing to the 
dearth of commercial coinage, and the Tamilians whose coins were of base metals 
allowed the Romans to introduce their own coinage of gold and silver, to facilitate 
their foreign trade. Balram Srivastava*^ feels that the Tamilians would not have 
imported an alien currency in their country for their currency requirements. Accor- 
ding to him the traders of the Tamil region purchased Roman gold and silver coins 
as bullion, for their metallic value. It is also very unlikely, he says, that the State 
which had minting of coins under its control, would have imposed no restrictions on 
the import of this non-indigenous currency. That the government did lesort to the 
mutilation of these coins is evident. But Srivastava has overlooked one significant 
point here and that is the role played by the merchant guilds in the country's eco- 
nomy. Well-organised merchant associations with wide powers existed in the first 
few centuries of the Christian era. It would not be surprising if they even occasionally 
minted coins with the permission of the state. These organisations probably had 
these non-indigenous coins imported for their commercial transactions — both 
internal and external, as high value currencies. 

Pallava 

Two types of coins were origmailp ascribed to the I^llavas, bg EUift* One 
type has the lion on the obverse and the vase on the reverse and the otheilthe bull 
on the obverse and various other devices including the vase on the reveifte. The 
lion type with a maned lion standing with* its mouth open, with one of Its paws 
raised and its tail looped above, occasionally with some symbols above and the 
yw with lamp-stands on the reverse, has now been proved beyond doubt la be the 
Vishnukun^io coins and not of the Pallavas. 
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A few of the series of bull type of coins assigned to the Pallavas have been 
published from time to time but in most cases they are hypothetical. A review of 
the available niaterial shows that a fresh sciutiny of all these coins is essential 
before any conclusions can be arrived at, regarding their Pallava origin. 

Desikachaii published a number of Pallava coins with device of the bull on 
many of them.*< The dynastic crest of the bull is depicted also on their copper- 
plate charters from very early times. The figure of a lion also features on the seals 
of their charters and that perhaps explains the portrayal of the lion on their coins. 
Such lion type coins in copper have been derived in all probability from the 
Vishnukundin proto-types. 

Varieties of the bull type coin in copper, published by Desikachari, said to have 
been found in and around Mahabalipuram area, have the bull on the obverse and 
a number of devices on the reverse-the two masted ship, the svastika, the lamp, 
the chakroy the bow, the fish, the chaitya, etc. and other cmblems-often occurring 
on the Andhra coinage, proving thereby the influence of Andhra coinage on the 
Pallava currency. Desikachari tentatively attributed some of these coins with the 
bull on the obverse and legends which he reads as “irf Bhara" and “srI Nidhi”, to 
two mH known Pallava monarchs, Mahendravarman and RSjasimba respectively. 
A fresh scrutiny of the available material may prove rewarding and help to establish 
the authenticity of their Pallava origin. 

Besides these, another type of a bull coin with a bull to ri^t and legend “Pohu” 
in Pallava Grantha and tiger to right with fish and bow, is attributed to MahSndra- 
varrnan.*® The attribution is not at all convicing, but the type itself is of interest, 
as it is of great significance to a study of the coinages of the ChBjas and PSndyas. 
The presence of the bull and the emblems of the Ch5|a and the PSndyas the tiger 
and the fish — cannot be overlooked as a mere coincidence. The reverse device may 
have provided the pioto-type for the ChSja com". 

Excavations at KSnchlpuram brought to light above the S3ta>^ana phase 
some eight lead coins which are believed to be of the Pallavas. These Mins 
the bull and ^ilvatsa or Nandipada emblem on the top in a similar fashion as foum 
on their copper-plate charter seals.** Ramayya dates these coins to 3rd cA.D. 
to early years of the Pallava independence. 

A coin with a couchant bull, reminiscent of the bull featured on the ^lankSyana 
coins and a legend “iff srV’ in Pallava Grantha characters is assisted to the 7th- 
8th centuries A.D.*'^ The device on the obverse corresponds to the Pallava dynastic 
crest, but the legend is incomplete and hence specific attribution is not possible. 

CUra 

No coinage which may be spedfically attributed to the Ch?ra$ hasceme to light 
so far in spite of the Chfras having been a major power from very early times, in 
South India. 

Several tvpes of copper coins vrith an elephant on the obverse and the palmyra 
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tree on the reverse were assigned to the ChSras, but the chronology of these types is 
not certain. 

Hurty one silver coins were found as treasure trove at Vatgaikulam village, in 
Sankarankoil Taluk of the Tinnevelly District in 1944, Utese coins are double die* 
strudt with a NSgari legend “irT Ga^arlMcusaaya" and a kumbha or kahfa between 
the two lines of the legend and a crocodile or makara open mouthed between the 
two Knes of the legend in N3gari “irl Vlra Kira]aiya". The coins are assignable on 
palaeographic grounds to the II th or 12th century A.D. Hie title "V}ra Kerala'* 
was assumed by muy rulers of this region. Lakshminarayan Rao attributes these 
coins to Vita KEra|avarman mentioned in the ChSjapuram inscription at N3gar* 
kSyU, dated Kollam 302 (1127 A.D.) ^ This attribution to Vlra fCirajavamum of 
this date, seems plausible in the absence of any evidence to the contrary. 

Imperial Ch8|a 

The imperial ChS{as issued coins in gold, silver and copper. While gold and 
copper coins are more predominant in the early reigns, cof^ier became the chief 
metal for currency in the later Ch5|a period. These coins invariaUy have the tiger, 
the dynastic emblem of the Ch6|as. in the centre mostly in association with the bow 
and iUh representing the emblems of the ChSras and the PSi^yas respectively. This 
grouinng of emblems indicates Ch5la authority over the ChSra and I^i^dya tern* 
tories. Besides this there are legends either in NSgari or Grantha, giving either the 
name or the title of the ruler. 

In addition to what may be termed the tiger device, is another type of Ch5]a 
issues, both in gcdd and in copper, which has representations of a crudo>4tanding 
figure on both sides of the coin with the legend giving the name of the ruler. Termed 
as the **Cey]on*man type" it served as a.popular pattern for ChS)a currency from 
the time of RSjarija I (985*1014 A.D.). 

The earliest Chl^a coins, so far known, are those with the tiger device with 
fish and bow and the legend "Uttoma Chdla'* in Nigarl on the reverse. Elliot publish* 
ed a gold coin, with a legend in Grantha characters '*Unama Solan." They have been 
ascribed to Uttama Ch0}a (973*985 A.D.).^ Some wnters are inclined to assign varte* 
ties of this Uttama Cb5|a coins to RljSndra Ch5)a 1. These coins arc in silver and 
copper. 

The next series in the Ch5}a coinage are those of lUyarSja the great (985*1014). 
A number of coins in gold, silver and copper are sssigoed to this monarch. Some 
of them have the tiger, fish and bow devices with a legend "srl id NSgari 

script. It is in his series of coins that the so called Ceylon*man type, witlia crude 
standing fl^re on one side and a seated figure with the Nigarl legend "irf 
IS adopted for the first time. Most of his gold, silver and copper coins portmy these 
figures. The origin of this so*caiIed C6ylon*fiian type and its adoption by R^rlja I 
on his coinage are highly controversial. Whether it was imported from oj^n, or 
from somewhere in the North India or it was purely a Ch9}a innovation t^hatd to 
say. The hi^ly stylistfOtRgures on these coins and their pmirayal for the Ikst time 
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perhaps durmg the iimc of this ChSla monaich need to be studied more closely in 
relation to contemporary coinages, particularly of medieval Ceylon. The copper 
coins of the Ceylon>man type with legend *'R3^aja" are found in the ChSja area 
in thousands but it is just possible (hat they are not all of one and the some monarch 
with the name RSjarSja. This currency was perhaps followed by subsequent rulers 
as well. Those coins of the Ceylon*man type in infeiior gold with legends 
and '*irl Lankesvara" arc undoubtedly the issues of RSjarIja.70 
To Rdjindra Ch5}a, the son and successor of R^araja I (1014^), are attributed 
the silver, copper and inferior gold coins with the seated tiger, fish and bow on both 
sides with h^lgarl legends "Gangaikonda Cholah” and “sVi Rajindra". A rare type 
of coin of this ruler is an inferior gold issue with a standing figure on one side and 
seated figure on the other, with the tiger, and the legend “srT Rdjindrah'\ 

Typologically similar to the ChSja coins with the depiction of the tiger, bow 
and the fish, are the gold panams with the legend *' Yuddhamalla" in Nagari Biddulph 
assocites this coin with Rajendra Ch5{a. It is however doubtful whether this type 
can be ascribed to Rajendra, inspite of Biddulph’s ingenious theory regarding its 
attribution, although the coin definitely shows early Ch5|a afiUiations.^i 

A type of com m gold with a standing figure and the legend “irT Rajddhirdja" 
on the obverse, and a seated figure facing a seated tiger on the reverse, similar to a 
coin of RSjendra, is attributed to Rajadhiraja who ruled conjointly with Rajendra 
ChSja ( 101 8-44 A D ), in the Choja region The silver coins, discovered at Kartoka 
in North Kanara^^ with a lion on one side (identified incorrectly as tiger) and legend 
"in RSJadhirajit" in Nigarl, and attributed to this ruler, may not be a Ch5{a imperial 
issue. A rare coin with the legend RdJarajindra" may be attributed to Vlra- 
rajindra, who possessed this title. 

Coins of KulSttunga I (1070-1 118) have been found with a tiger and a legend 
“sri ChdlanarSya^a" and one with the legend ‘ Vl Chalukarayana" Two new 
types of coins of this monarch, along with coins ot the Eastern Chalukya monarch 
Rgjaraja were found in Daulesvaram in the East Godavan District 

The DaulSsvaram ChOja coins of KulOttunga I have in the centre the device 
common on Chdja coins— -the tiger, the fish and the bow. The legend on these coins 
consists of punched letters in Grantha script. The legends lead as "Maloinadu- 
kottditsSlqtC' on one and '‘Kaiatkoijda Chblm" on the other, both types representing 
the issues of KulBttunga I who bore these titles. Balaknshna Nayar has convinc- 
ingly established that it is incorrect to assign these types to Rlj€ndra and RiySdhi- 
rSja and quotes epigraphical sources in support ot his argument.'^^ In type and fabric 
they are similar to the Ch5{an3r3yana and ChajukarSvana types. An interesting 
feature of these coins is that they bc..r the regnal year in numerical figures. 

Certain light-weight coins in gold found at Kaviyadaraib, Atmakur Taluk, 
Nellore District, are also assigned to Kuldttunga I. On the obverse is the dger device, 
bow and fish and the reverse has a Tamil legend '‘Simg”, a shoitened form of the title 
KuldttuAga Sungantavirtta Chdlan, or “abolisher of tolls**.'^® The numerals on 
these ctuns also *'efer to the reign of Kuldttunga. 
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After the reign of KuISttonga f, the Chi^n currency consittt mostly of copper 
coins with legends in many cases very short, of varieties of the Ceylon>nuin type and 
how bull type coins, with single letter inscriptions. They may be assigned to the 
12th'l3th centuries A.D. 

Two distinct phases mark the currency history of the PS^dyas. The fiist phase 
introduces the coinage of the early K^yas of the Ungaro period, ivhich has been 
discussed eat tier. 

To the second phase of PS^dyan currency may be assigned a rare gold coin of 
Varaguna II (862'88 A.D.), and certain copper pieces with the fish and bull series 
of perhaps the 9th- 1 Ith centuries A.D. 

The gold coin of Vaiagu^ II. the earliest inscribed gold coin of South India, 
so far known, features *‘the double carp'* on (he obverse and the legend “ir7 Vara- 
gwio*’ in Grantha characters of the 9th century A.D.^ 

Gold currency of the PSndyas is extremely rare. Except for the rare issue in 
gold by Varagut^ II, no other gold speanien is known. The PSndya Dhananjaya 
gold coins earlier assigned to the medieval I^ndyas, are proved to be A{upa issues 
and not I^^ya. The absence of a Ri^ya silver currency is equally remarkable. 

By far the most interesting issues of the PSndya dynasty are in copper which 
seem to have been struck in such profusion that they are still available in plenty 
after the lapse of several centuries in the Madura country. 

Biddulph and Tracy beheve that the fadl and fish copper series of coins started 
from the middle of the 9th century A.D. after the Rindyan invasion of Ceylon, 
where sinular coins have been found.*^ . 

Another type of coink was equally populai from the 9th century onwards. Coins 
of this type, the so-called Ceylon-man type, with a standing figure on one side and 
a seated figure on the other, with legends giring titles of PSi^dya rulers, served as 
currency of the Rbulyas of the ntedieval period, with occasional variants until 
the 13th- 14th centuries A.D. 

On coins of the fish series, bearing the Rbuiyan emblem of either the tingle or 
the double fish arc legends in Tamil giving either the name or titles of the ruler! 
Avanipa ^egaran, AvanipEndran, KBdan^Sman, Sundara PSndyiut, Kachi 
Valaogum Penimi]. Avmipasegarant and AvarifUndrau were perhaps liie titles of 
Sundata Pfii^ya. The RMyan emblem of the fish is replaced by the bw>^n another 
series of copper coins with the legeqd '*Smukni^\ This legend is not co ifined only 
to the coins bearing the fish and bow emUem but is found also on t e Ceylon- 
man series. The varieties of coins bearing the legend "‘Smdata" dilTerinj lypologi- 
cally and in fabric from one another, in^cate that they were (he issues if not one 
but many Shindara Pip^yas* PSt^yan qtigraphs refer to many Sundara fS^^yiMt of 
the medieval period 1 lth-13Ui oenturies A.D.^ 

The impact of Ch3}a currency is noticeable on omatn categories of Rb^yan 
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coins 1>sarint the *'Ceylon-inan”. The name “Vira Pdn4yo*' on these coins suggests 
that it was a modelled on a ChSja type. 

Coins with the legends "BhOtala Viran", “Ellomtalaiyandn”, *'Ch5n3du kondan", 
**Chira nSdukofdJBi" also feature the Ceylon-man on (he obverse.^ These legends do 
not indicate any particular sovereign in whose reign they were issued but merely 
their titles. The coins of EllamtalaiyanSn bear on some of them the syllable *'Su'\ 
probably indicating a Sundara Pandya perhaps of a later date i.e. 13th c.A.D. In 
fact any specific attribution of these coins to various I^ndyan rulers can be made 
only on a conjectural basis. 

The coins found in Madura are generally of a different fabric from those of the 
Tinnevelly series, which are thicker in size, and invariably bear the “Ceylon-man” 
on the obverse, associated with a battle-axe. Sole legends such as Sundara PSndya, 
Kula^khara Pandya and Vira Pandya are found occasionally on this series. 

Yet other titles found on another category of copper coins perhaps of a later 
date i.e. the 1 4th century A.D. are Samarakdlahalan, KorSrirayan and Bhuvattika- 
viran. The bull emblem is depicted on the KSnerirayan coins, the Garuda on the 
Samara K5l3halan series. They are also assignable to a later date (I4th century) 
on the basis of the palaeography of the letters. 

The above series do not specify (he issuer of the coin but they clearly represent 
the latest series of Pandyan currency, circulating until the l^ndyan power came to 
an end in the I4(h century, when the Muslim Sultanate of Malabar established politi- 
cal suzerainty in the region around Madura and began issuing their own currency 
on the pattern of the Sultanate of Uelhi. 

Chinese and Arab Coins 

The epigraphs of the 10th-13th centuries refer to pon, kanam, panam etc. and in 
addition to CMnakkdsy and dinars. Evidently there were other non-indigenous coins 
in use and the numerous hoards of Chinese copr^r coins and Arab dinars in the 
Ch5|a region would testify to the commercial contacts the Ch5{as had with the 
Chinese and the Arabs. Hoards of Chinese copper coins have come to light in the 
Tanjore District^i while stray finds have been reported from Karnataka and Madhya 
Pradesh. Reference to Chinese coins in epigraphs, coupled with their discovery 
in the Tanjoie region testifies to the flexibility of the local currency system with 
reference to the foreign currencies. Three hoards of Chinese coins were found from 
the Tanjore District. It is again in the Tanjoie area and in the western coast, hoards 
of Arab coins of the Abbasid and Ummayid Caliphate have come to light. It is 
obvious that the Arab dinars had circulated freely in the Tamil area in the early 
and late medieval period.^3 it is well known that Arab horses were imported in 
large numbers from very early tinus. 

Vyayaaagani 

The rulers of Vijayanagara issued coins in gold and copper in large numbers 
and great variety. A few silver specimens are attributed to D6varSya, but it is not 
certain whether they are genuine. 
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Almost all tlw Vijayanagara rulers have issued coins. Harihara, Vlra BhSpali, 
Vijaya Bukka, MallikSrjuna, D8vai€ya, KfisbnadSvaiiya, Achyutarilya, RimarSya 
are among the RSyas of Vijayanagara whoM reigns are represented by their coins. 
Among these coins the copper issues of Dgvarilya bearing the boll on the obverse 
and the Kannada legend "DivarSya” on the reverse are the most numerous. The 
gold pag5^ of almost all the rulers are fairly common and some of them with 
their fractions arc still found.*) 

The earlier issues of Vijayanagara currency bear distinctly figures of Saivite 
deities such as ^iva and Parvati with the names of the ruler's inscribed in Kannada on 
them. On the later issues of the ISth-lfith century A.D. the figures of Vaishnavite 
deities, and legends in Nigaii are found. 

Gold pag5^ of Harihara and DSvarSya 1 portray ^tva and PSrvati, replaced 
by the bull on those of Vfjaya Bukkarlya and DSvaraya. The figures of Vishnu 
and his two consorts are represented on the later Vijayanagara issues, the Canda* 
bhSrunda a mythical two*headed eagle on those of AchyutarSya, a figure of Hanu> 
mSn on the coins of Bhupatirlya and Garuda and BSIakfishrui on those of Krishna* 
dSvaiSya. The Vijayanagara coinage served as currency in South India until the 
advent of the Europeans in the 17th c. A.D. 

The foregoing survey of South Indian coins is intended as a preliminary probe 
into the nature and scope of the study of South Indian coins, highli^ting the various 
problems involved in identification, attribution and the processes of analysis essential 
for a study of the economic aspects of coinage. 
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TAMIL SOCIETY IN THE EARLY AND MEDIEVAL 

PERIODS 

K K. PILLAY 

Thb BAKUBSr cuMFse OF Tamil society is gleaned from the l^ngam classics. It is still 
a subject of controversy as to when these classics were composed. According to the 
views advanced by scholars, the dates range from about SOO B.C. to 600 A.D.i 

In the absence of direct mention of chronology in the ^angam works, reliance 
has to be placed on the indirect references. Mention of commercial relationship 
with the West, particularly with Greece and Rome is made in certain l^gam cla- 
ssics 2 The trade of the Tamils with the Yavanas, which name was first applied to 
the Greeks, then to the Romans and in due course to all foreigners, is reflected not 
only in some of the i^angam classics, but is corroborated by the description provided 
by the Greek and Roman writers and geographers of the first and second centuries 
A.D. 

Sttabo says m 25 B.C. that he saw about 120 ships saib'ng from Hormuz to 
India.^ Strabo also speaks of two Pandyan embassies to the emperor Augustus. 
The anonymous author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, as well as Pliny, both 
assignable to the 1st century A.D. as also Ptolemy of the succeeding century, describe 
the ports of South India and the commercial relationship that they had with the 
Western countries.^ This coinadence of the accounts of the foreign writers of the 
first and second centuries A.D. with the references in the l^ngam classics indicate 
that these literary works belong more or less to this epoch. Moreover, the hoards 
of Roman Ooins unearthed in South India indicate the period when Roman commerce 
reached its zenith. By far the largest number ot t>'ese coins belong to Augustus and 
Tiberius.^ It is remarkable that there is a scarcity of Roman coins subsequent to 
the reign of Tiberius (13-37 A.D.). After the 2nd century A.D. the Romans traded 
more with the north-western region of India than with the Tamil country. 

Perhaps the most decisive piece of evidence regarding the date of the Roman 
trade and thereby supporting the references in the Tamil classics to the commercial 
relationship is provided by the recently discovered finds at Arikan^u. The exca- 
vations have revealed that ArikamSdu was not only an ancient town ai^ port, 
evidently idenUfiable with the Toduke’ of Ptolemy, but also a centre of trade with 
Graeco-Roman world. The unique value of the discoveries lies in the fact that they 
enable us to date the culture of the region almost precisely. On the basis of intnual 
and external evidence, Dr. Mortinwr Wheeler concludes that the pottery and the 
Arretitie ware and amphorae imported from Italy can be dated to 20*S0 A.D. 
**Flram a convergence of evidence it is here infert^,” he says, “that the sitea were 
first occupied at the end of the first century B.C. or beginning of the first omxtaiy 
A,D. witli an inclination towards the later date.’'* Sometime in the second century 
A.D. the warehouse in ArikamSdu appears to have been deserted; the ifiorious 
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epoch of ArikamSdu's industrial and oomioercial activity ranged about the first 
two centuries of the Christian era, TJtut the testimony provided by Arikamfdu 
confirms the evidence furnished by the European writers on the one hand and by 
that of the l^aug^m classics on the other. From these it follows that the ^angam 
age flourished in the second century A.D. Therefore, it is not improbable that the 
^angam (probably what is known as the third l^ngam) existed between the first 
and third centuries A.D. This is the basic substratum of the chronology of the early 
Tamils. 

Regarding the post-l^ngam and medieval periods of the social history of the 
Tamils the sources of information are inscriptions, literature and notices by foreig* 
tiers. Inscriptions on stone provide valuable data, though they are of greater help 
for political history. Incidental references are however found throwing U^t on the 
sodal and economic conditions of tlw people. But a tendency to overassess the 
credibility of tlw epigraphic data in comparison with the literary evidence is often 
noticed, which is not justifiable. Later literary works and religious treatises like the 
DivSnm hymns, the NSlSyiraprabaiidhan, the JJvakachintSmani and PeriyapurSnam 
are of considerable value, to be used however, with care and discrimination. Foreign 
evidence, except for stray references by Hiuen Tsang, and the later Muslim and 
European visitors, is not of great value. With the aid of the available sources the 
sodal history of the Tamils can be reconstructed. Here the development of the 
prominent factors, like the caste system, education and position of women can be 
considered. 


Caste System 


It is generally believed that the institution of caste, the typical Hindu social 
organisation, was a creation of the Aryans and that it was introduced by them into 
the Tamil country also. The Aryan influence had penetrated into Tamilagam as 
early as the l^angam age itself, for we find references to the four-fold caste system 
in the ^angam literature. For instance, the poet-king Aryappa^ika^nda Nci^un- 
chejiyan dearly speaks of the four-fold division based on drth.'^ 


A more comprehensive, though enigmatic, description of the caste system of 
the Tamils is found in the TolkSppivtan. TolkSppiyar speaks of the four castes of 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vai^yas and Sudras, though he employs appellations in terms 
of the Tamil language prevalent in the Tamil country. Thus he equates Brahmins 
with Antanar, Kshatriyas with Arajar, the Vai^yas without any modification and the 
Sudras with Ve|{3(a$. The implied identification of the l^ras with the Ve]|31aa is 
inexplicable because, tten, as ever afttpwards, the Vellfijas have constitot^ only 
one section of the so-called SQdras. In there were several other groupi included 
under the Aryan subdivision of the l^udras. 


Beudes, tl»re aie certain other deviations on the part of Tolk3ppiyar| 
theoretical prescriptions of the Aryans. For instance, though warihre is 
tional avocation of the Kahatiiyas, T^klpfriyar lays down diflerent prelei^j 
at various places of his work. In one place he suriis that the wesqiona of 
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handled fay Kshatriyas as well as Vaiiyas;^ in another context he says that Ve}{S|as 
too, if or<tered by kings, were entitled to use weapons of wa.* In fact, the position 
of the Kshatriyas is not clearly stated by Tolklppiyar. It must be remembered that 
he permitted the Kshatriyas mSlrying women of the VS|ir or higher Ve||3ja caste. 
Again, ToIkSppiyar holds that Br^mins, too, could become kings at times. >o 

Moreover, Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas were considered by Tdlldlp* 
piyar as dvijas and as such were entitled to wear the sacred thread: on the other 
hand, no reference is found in any of the l^angam works to people of any non-Brah- 
min caste wearing it. Besides, several Brahmins took to secular occupations. The 
most prominent instance is that of Nakklrar, the V^dppSri^^^ who earned his 
livelihood by carving conch>shells into bracelets. 

Thus we find that though the idea of hereditary caste based on birth bad appear- 
ed even in the l^angam age, it was not exactly identical with the system in vogue in 
north India. One reason for this variation was that the incoming Aryans did not 
have at first the political power of enforcing their system throughout the country 
including Tamilnadu. It was a case of peaceful introduction of their social classifi- 
cation on the basis of self-assumed spiritual authority. 

A tar more important reason for the slow and rather haphazard introduction 
of the Aryan institution of caste is to be found in the strength of the indigenous 
pattern of social organisation prevalent in the Tamil country before the advent of 
Aryans. Here, in early times social organisation arose on the basis of occupation 
and not on that of birth. It has been rightly said that ‘the spirit of Dravidian culture 
was castelessness'.'2 We find from the saiigam classics that the Tamil society existed 
on the physiogtaphic basis of the regions: kuiifichi, the hill country, mullai, the 
pastoral region, neydal, the coastal tract, marudam, the land of agricultural plains 
and pSlai, the sandy region or desert. It is important to remember that the migra- 
tion of persons from one region to another was oot impossible. In fact, the Kujcava 
from the kuyffichi territory could settle in the mullai region and become an idai^ 
or cowherd; if he moved on to the mamdam and took to farming he would become 
a vellSlan. Where specialised skill was needed there must have been a tendency for 
people to stick to their occupation and the region originally occupied by them. 
This must have been largely the case in respect of tte fishermen of the neydal region. 
But in the generality of cases people could migrate to other regions and take to new 
occupations. To thrust the chaturvarnya system into the Tamil structure, which 
was organised on an occupational and physiographic basis was not an easy afiair. 
Naturally the lesulting fusion was of a loose and flexible character, with several 
anomalies. 

In the l^^m age, after the coalescence of the Aryan pattern with the indi- 
genous system in a rough and ready manner, most of the people in the 
mw/Atf, manuhm and neydal must have been grouped miscellaneously as Ve||S{ar, 
according to ToIkSppiyar. Brahmins must have lived mostly in the mamiam and 
in a few towns. The practice of Brahmins residing in separate rtuarters had arisen 
as early as the ^ngam age. The quarters where the Brahmins lived wm known fs 
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lOtpamchekM, Iii certain vtUa|^ tiiere mre atnwta ndiere drahmim sIom rea^. 
Tiw XugUHtogiai spolcs of the Brahnija street aa 9ki MwM AmSr was a predomi* 
f wn ti y Brahmin wllage in OymSnS^.*^ ABsin, the Ptrunif^^Ktgtpadoi speaks of 
a siUsBe on the way to K3ftehl as Megai 

It is significant that there were no separate disMs or suburbs exdusiveiy set 
apart for the Kshattiyas, Vaiiyas or VeHi)ar. The difference is due to the circums* 
tance that many Brahmins had come from outside and were settled in separate vi> 
Ilages or streets. But it is wrong to think that all Brahmins had come from outside. 
The appdiatiotks vtufon^ brUuachart^tan and aihfasahasram indicate that while 
many had come from the north, others were probably raised to the position of Brah* 
minhood from among the indigenous peofde.t? 

The idea of superiority on the bneis of caste had appeared even in the ^ngam 
age; TolUii^yar speaks of the uyormfdr-'tbe superior class and the p/iwfir—the 
lower or the backward class. It may be added that the Vei{S{ar, who were generally 
pfimfir in relatioo to other communities, were themselves subdivided into superior 
apd inferior sections. The superiors were the landowners, and it is important to 
remember in this connection thpt the superior Ve|{S)as enjoyed Jus connubium with 
the Araiar, and some of these Ve{)3{as were actually chieftains ruling in certain parts 
of Tamilagam. 

UntoMliabllity 

Hr qnestion is frequently asked whether untonchability had appeared among 
the Tamils of the l^angam age. It is difiicult to give a definite answer to this question. 
There are no doubt references in some of the l^ogam classics to the low birth of 
persons of certain groups. The appellations of ilipigappS^m and ///rfifeanT^pplied 
to peo{de of low-born castes are expressive of contempt for persons of low birth.** 
Anmher poem in the PupatUMiu^^ speaks *of the kadaistyar referring to women of 
the lowest ^ss. From the context it appears that this reference is to women of the 
agricultural labouring dass. But while all these references indicate the rather con- 
temptuous position of certain low classes of people, positive evidence regarding the 
practice of imtouchahility in the l^angam age is lacking. It seems that though the 
germs of untouchability were there in the i^ngam age itself, the Aill-fledged untou- 
chability came to take shape in the Pailava and ChBja epochs. 

The DtvSrams whidi are mostly assignable to the epoch of the great Phllavas, 
reveal that untouchabiKty had dearly developed. It appeared primaiily in Relation 
to entry imo temffies and by the time of tlR Imperial CMUjas it becanw elaborately 
systematised. The extent upto which the different categories of persons coui 1 enter 
the various parts of the temple was syste^tically worked out by the 11th a d I2th 
centuries A.D. This was the pmlod when the rituals and eeiemonies dT the smifies 
increased in number and prominence. The temples themsdwss became more inmer* 
oos during this epoch. The rules and regulations in respect of the teaipies hi i their 
refledton in the day-UHlay social life of the peo|de. In faet, the mukiptica ion of 
sutxastes in the age of tito Inqiinrial Chinas was not a little due to the pririleges 
enjoyed by people of varkios castes in fmrqpdes. 
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INet 

One basis foT the development of untouchability in the post’l^angam age was 
the habit of eating animal food. Did all classes of people use n<eat and fish as part 
of their diet in the l^angam age? From certain references in PerumpS^ifuppadai 
it is clear that generally Brahmins were scrupulous vegetarians. The desaiption 
appearing in the PerumpSnSfruppadal'^ of a Brahmin house shows that animals 
except cows were not to desecrate the vicinity of Brahmin houses. Dogs and hens were 
not allowed to enter the houses of Brahmins. These facts indicate that animal food 
was eschewed by them. The P^umpSnattuppadai describes in another plaoe^t the 
items of the dietary, presumably common among the Brahmins of those times. In 
addition to rice, which was the principal item, there was a preparation made out of 
the pomegranate fruit mixed with chilly powder and a pickle prepared out of man* 
goes. There is no mention of meat or fish, and the omission does not seem to have 
been accidental. Aipiin, we have in the Kuxmtogai,^ KQdalQr Kj!Pm’’s description 
apparently of a Brahmin lady serving food to her husband. The details found in the 
description of the food show that it was purely vegetarian. 

But those who hold that in the ^angam age the Brahmins had not taken to an 
exclusive vegetarian diet point out that Brahmins of the Vedic aitd the immediately 
succeeding periods were accustomed to eating meat and that the same custom was 
continued in the south during the l^angam age. More important is the oft-repeated 
description of Kapilar, who proclaims himself a Brahmin, of the excellence of meat 
and drink with a personal relish.^} 

The real position seems to bt that in the beginning, all the Tamils, irrespective 
of caste, were non-vegetarians, and that as a result of the increasing influence of the 
Jain and Buddhist creeds in the land there appeared an opposition to the use of 
animal food.24 Though it is difficult to determine the date of the change, it is dear 
that It must have appeared but gradually. Therefore, it is possible that during the 
l^angam age, some induding Brahmins, continued the old habit, while others changed 
over to a complete vegetarian diet. 

Caste in the age of the Pallavas 

During the period of Ka]abbra invasions, roughly ranging from the 4th to 6th 
Centuries A.D. there was confusion in the Tamil country and the sodal organisation 
too, was upset. The Ka]abhras were either Buddhists or Jains who were dl opposed 
to the Hindu faith and the varpasrama-dharma. With the overthrow of the Kaja- 
bhras by the end of the 6th century A.D. there was a reaction in favour Of Hin- 
duism, particularly Brahminism, and it continued throujdtout the age of the powerful 
Faltavas. Whether the Pallavas were Brahmins or Kshatriyas has been a disputed 
question. It is likely that they w ft Kshatriyas, as may be inferred from Kfikutstha- 
varman’s Tmagunda inscription. But they assumed the BhSradvfija-gBlra, probaUy 
that of their preceptors, and in any case the Pallavas were ardent supportets of 
Brahminism. 

Under the Pallavas there seems to have been a vast influx of BrahmiiM firom the 
fiorth. Groups of Brahmins were welcomed and settled in difltnent villages and were 
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helped by munificent grants of land and gifts. InstvijpUons show how several ghafticas 
or sacred 8du>ols of tearning under the patronage of Brahmins were established in 
the I’allava and P8r>dya tenitorks. 

This was also the Ume when numerous temples of stone were erected. And it 
need hardly be repeated that the temples were the citadels o( the orthodox caste 
system and the supremacy of the Brahmin hierarchy. In the religious and social 
spheres the supremacy of the Brahmins was established. The kings patronised the 
Brahmins and supported them in their move for exalting Brahmins. Around the 
tempfes tlvre appeared settlements of ograASras containing the residences for scholars 
devoted to the study and teaching of the Vfdas. 

Hie rules prescribiog the fwivileges of the various castes with reference parti* 
cttlarly to the temples were formulated. It u well known that MahSndravarman II 
professed himself to be the champion of the vani^ranuHOiama.^ Further, accord* 
ing to the Ka4iku^i plates, the Pallava rulers, in genend, ue said to have enforced 
the special rules of all castes and orders. With the systematisation of the four castes, 
their duties and rights, the tendency for the growth of sub*ca8tes appeared. In 
particular, numerous small groups appeared among the l^dras. Intermarriages 
among tton were not allowed. 

The age of the Great Pallavas marked the heyday of the Bhakti movement in 
Tamilnadu.^ This encouraged devotion to temples and to rituals. No doubt, 
the hymnists of the Bhakti movement were drawn from various castes; but a large 
number of them belonged to the higher oistes. The patronising attitude of the higher 
sections towards sincere devotees of the lower order like NandanSr and Ton^rdip- 
podi'IivSr only brings to the fore the inmeasing hold of casteism on the people of the 
age. Among the 63 NSyanmSrs, besides Brahmins and Ara^r, there wereWanigar, 
Vel}3]as, Jdaiyw, Kuyavar, I^nar, Vgitar, I^Snfir, l^iyar. I^kkar (oiimonger), Vannfir 
(washerman) and Pulaiyar. Among the AjvSrs of almut the same epoch, along with 
Brahim'ns, Kshatriyas, Ve(|lQas and Matavas, there were some like Tondaradippodi, 
Tirup(^*3tv8r, not boro in any of the four principal castes. It is significant that 
Tirumah^iyar, though of a high caste, states in one of his hymns that he did not 
belong to any caste. 

In one sense the Bhakti movement registered a protest against caste. Sincere 
devotion to God irrespective of the differences of caste received the greatest empha»s. 

Caste hi the age of the Bq^eriid Chfifaa 

During the period of the Imperial Oiblas the social disparities which |tad ap- 
peared in the earlier epodi of the I^lavas continued in an accentuated form, tdiiples 
increased, and with them the rituals and ceremonies in temples increasedi Caste 
regulations in reqiect of tem|des became rigorous. Untouchabibty and utipproa* 
chabtlity develope<i' The number of sub-cades multiplied. 

New brafmtadiyas appeared, and more Brahmins ftom the north werahnvited 
to settle down in new viUagea. Ghaiilm and Vedic centres of leamiag inenm^ in 
number. They promoted the study of tlw Vedas and of Sanskrit. For cjampiei 
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KSmappullttr in North Arcot Oistiict, Ani>ur in Chingleput Distiict, R3jar3ja> 
chaturvSdiniahgalam in South Arcot Ehstrict, Tribhuvani, Tirumukkddai. Tiruv3- 
dutu^, Peruvclur and Tiruvoxjciyur were some of the centtes of Vcdic learning, 
fiat in none of these were Tamil language and literature taught. 

True, several mathas arose attached to the temples. They promoted the study 
and recitation of tlruppadlyams and prabandhas which, too, were of a spiritual charac* 
ter. The language of these religious works was of a Maniprav3|am style. Nor were 
the mathas thrown open to all; they were the close preserves of the higher castes. 
Tlte madattu satta perumakkal, mentioned in Nripatungavarman's insciiption, 
dated in his 25th year, referred to the group of scholars in the matha and not to the 
people at large. This restriction continued in the da>'S of the Imperial ChSIas. The 
same social setup continued in the 16th>17th centuries. During this period when the 
Vijayanagara empire expanded into the Tamil countiy, several new castes appear* 
ed on account of the inflow of Telugu and Kannadiga settlers in the Tamil country. 
Under the NSyaks of Madurai and Taitjavur they increased. These new castes includ* 
ed those of the b^yakkar, NIyudus, jReddis and Chakkiliyas. Several families of 
Telugus and a few of Kannadigas also came and permanently settled down in the 
Tamil country. While they acquired a knowledge of Tamil and often became profici* 
ent in It, they spoke their mother tongue at home. 

The Valahgal and I4ahgai 

A peculiar social division prevalent in Tamilagam from the 11th century down 
to the beginning of the present century was that of the valahgai (right hand) and 
i4ahgai (left hand) castes. An inscription in Tiruvarangam, belonging to the 1 1th 
year of KulSttunga I speaks of a conflet between the valahgai and idahgai castes in 
the 2nd year of his reign i.e. in 1072 A.D. Thus this social division had appeared 
in or before the 11th century A.D. 

The genesis of the Right and Left Hand ca'tes is a mystery. Various legends 
have appeared attempting to explain their origin. But none of them is trustworthy. 
A study of the inscriptions and later facts known about these castes suggest that the 
division emerged originally on the basis of recruitment to the royal army. It is learnt 
that there were in the Ch5)a army some sections known as valahgai palam pa4td- 
kalilar, penmdSnattu vakutgaippadaiga}, Alagiyo Chdlattirunda valahgai veUukkdrap- 
padaigal and so on. An inscription of the 3rd year of KulSttunga I in the Mysore 
territory^? speaks of the valahgai mahashtal of the ChSfas. Certain sections of the 
army were designated as having belonged to the valahgai caste in the time of Rfija* 
rSya I, the Ch5|a emperor.^e This is confirmed by an inscription of Tinivisait^, 
which speaks of a vtdahgai army.^ There are referenoejr to valahgai army in PSndyan 
inscriptions as well. 

It was the practice in medieval times to entrust the management of gifts given 
to temples to certain sections of the royal army. For example, in the time of Kul5t» 
tunga I, some endowments to a temple were entrusted to adbtru koi makSsiHaL In 
Pm’uftgu]am of the ^i^nSdu, the valahgai mcdiSiiinai are said to have sold smoe 
lands to the Kunjcamerinda Pillaij^r shtine. 
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Hitts tOsra it every likelihood thst the dtotioctioabetweeii the vabAgiaUndi^la^ 
gai osstes arose on the biuris of recruitiBeiit to the army. To start with, the army 
was drawn from certain castes and thia was considered a privilege of those castes 
only. They were considered as the ri|d>t hand castes, probahty indicative of their 
great value to the king and his army. Later, vdien recruitment had to be made from 
other eastes and from outsiders, they were all ccmsideied as belonging to the left 
hand castes. In this connection it may be noticed that thirtyone vah^gai regiments 
ofthe CfaSiaswem described as Hds shows that there were 

new regiments, afmarently bdon^ng to the tiaUgal^ In fact, RiyaiiUa 1 and RlUf ndra 
I recruited scridiers from the conquered regions. Thus, the Bidars of the Canarese 
country, the PB{|aas of the PSpdyan kingdom, the MSdigas and the Chskkiliyas of 
the Kaltnga r^on were, after thdr recruitment into the ChOfa fotot, placed in the 
left hand category. 

Though ler^tment to the army was the original cause of the division, in due 
course it became an artificial basis of social gradation. It is significam to note that 
while the men of the Chakkiliya caste were included in the IdaAgoi group, the women 
of the same caste were considered as btionging to the yaUthgat category. The 
Chakkiliya women denied their husbands even oonjugsl rights till the fighting was 
over.3> Smifaurly the men of the Fia{|i caste were of the left hand section while their 
women were of the right hand. This suggests that the division had assumed a con* 
ventional pattern in later times and abo that intermarriages took place between 
peojHe of the valangoi and IdaAgai castes. 

People of those castes recruited to the vabtAgai army claimed superiority aud 
held that they alone were entitled to enjoy* certain privileges which wore denied to 
the idaaged castes. ^ the time of KulQttunga Ul the social distinctions mS the con- 
sequent hostility between the groups became remarkably pronounced. 

When outsiders caim Into Tandlnadu they were denied the privileges of the 
vaiaAgai castes. They ime not allowed entry into temples and public roads. An 
instance of this is found in the Mstory of I^Syakkudi in HlfichjnSdu. The inhatnt- 
ants of Faralurima Ferumeru in Id^yakku^ were known as Pa^tunullcfirar. They 
were weavers and dyers of silk and doth. Ihey had come from outside, {uof’^bly 
following the Vijayanagara army. The Brahmins and tlw Ve|}S}as of the place asrign* 
ed them to the Left Hand group and dented them the privileges of the higher daases. 
The Brahmins and Ve||3|as were outside the pale of the valaAgai and i^adgp/ castes. 

During the long pmiod, ranging from the Uth to the 20th century, there were 
fierce disputes between the voMgm and sections, oftmiresultiitgiiiblbodshed. 

The volaAgtd and i4aAgBt each conristecLof IW castes. How this enact oumw arose, 
it is not known. It is also difficult to exjfiaitt how some castes like the Jncaiyaas 
were iududed in the Right Hand category. Howevm, from the time of tbepnpmial 
Cb9}ai there was acute Imatility between the Pajcaiyaa and Kammijas, th| former 
of the Right Hand group and the latter of the Left Hand. Itia imereatint to note 
that the KaimnSlas have always daimed ihemsdves aa Brahmitis or ratherfui Wiin 
Brahmiiui. 
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AtfmiltMm tmt SRiArltlMfioR 

The Rge of the l^lavas witnessed a large increase in the inflow of Brahmins 
from north and central India into TamiJagam. Since the Kajabhras were either 
Jains or BuddbistSi the orthodox Hindus in the north were actively interested in check* 
ing their growing influence in the south and in strengthening Hinduism, Simulune* 
ously ^ kings of South India, particularly the Pallavas, welcomed groups of 
Brahmins from the north to engage themselves in the strengthening and popularisa* 
tion of the Hindu faith. As noticed earlier, several ngroAornr and brahmadiyas were 
established in the Tamil country. Gradually other rulers like the Pflndyas, ChSras 
and the Imperial GhB{as followed the same policy and an immediate consequence 
of this large inunigration was the inflow of Sanskrit language and literature, along 
with Vedic and Puranic lore. This led in due course to the Sanskritisation of the 
local languages and ways of life. 

The names of kings and other persons as well as of institutions were Sanskritis* 
ed. The names of the Pallava kings were all Sanskrit names.32 Among the great 
Pallavas, Simhavishnu, Mahindravarman, Narasimhavarman, for example, were 
Sanskrit names. It is surprising that from about the 8th century A.D. the names of 
the^ l^dyR ^ngft underwent a conspicuous change. While earlier lumes of the 
Sangam age were pure Tamil names like Mu<kttirum3ran, MadivSnan, PoraipfSn- 
diyan, Ajrivudai Nambi and Nedufichchyan, from the 7th century onwards Sanskrit 
names appear like ArikSsati Maravarman, Rajasimha, ^rimira ^rivallabha, Vara- 
gunavarman and ParSntaka ViranaiayaM. It is striking that some kings of the 
6th and 7th centuries adopted pure Tamil names like KadungSnand Kdchcha^yar. 
Some names like Parantaka Nedufijadaiyan show the combination of Tamil and 
Sanskrit names. Jatila Parantaka Nedunja^iyan (c. 756-815) had a number of 
surnames like l^ivaran, ^inamandharan, Vida Kanmashan and so on. It is stnkiirg 
that the PSndyas of the earlier period, who zealously adopted pure Tamil names, 
now took a remarkable fancy for Sanskrit namc^ 

The ChSra kings of the Sangam age had names like Udiyan ChSralidan, Palyflnai 
Sei Ke|u Kuftuvan, NSrmudi ChSral, VSI Ke]u Kuttuvan, l^elvakkadunkd V3li3tan 
and Perum ChSral Irumpojcai, all of which were pure Tamil names. The influence 
of Sanskrit was found in the names of K6ra{a kings from the 9th century onwards. 
Thus we hear of Kula^kharavarman, Rija^kharavarman, Sthanu Ravi, G5da 
Ravivarma, BhSskara Ravivarma, Vira K^ra{a and so on. 

The Ay kings who earlier bore names like Antiran and Titiyan assumed in the 
9lh century names like VikiamSditya Varagupa. Among the Ch5|r», after KarikSla, 
Nedunki]|i, Ki]|iva|avan and Peninarkil|i of the age, we find from the 9th 

century onwards names like VijavSIaya, ParSntaka, Gan^rSditya, MadhurSntaka 
and Sundara ParSntaka. 

This Sanskritisation, beginning from the Pallava period gained strength in 
Tamilnadu with years. It influenced the people in the royal courts and penetrated 
the hiji^r sections of Tamil society. Nanws apart, the language and literature of 
the Tamils began to come under the spell of the new influence. A Ma^pravSfam 
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style aii|)eare<t in literature. Aryan ideas, PurSiuu and qtirjtoal themes also SfMtad 
fast. A new language, MalaySlam, emerged from about the 9th centuiy A.D. in 
Kenia which was fiart of Tami^gam earlier. 

Etfncatimi 

What was the position of education in the l^ngani age? There is no doubt that 
the Brahmins en^ged themselves in the study of the VCdas and sacred literature. 
But these did not influence the other classes of people in any perceptible measure. 
True, the rulers, who posed themselves as Kshatriyas, sought the aid of the learned 
Brahmins in the conduct of the f’Sgas, which, thanks to the Brahmin preceptors, 
had assumed great importance, siome ideas concerning Sanskrit Epics and PurSi^ 
must have become popular in the courts. But Sanskrit education remained a mono* 
poly of the Brahmins for ages. 

The rulers were initiated into the martial arts like horse*uding, wrestling and 
target'prdctice. They must have learnt the three R’s as well. Besides, following the 
precepts of the illustrious Tiruva||uvar, they must have acquired considerable know* 
lodge by listening to the learned. 

Regarding the education of the common people in the l^angam age. precise 
information is not available. We come across the designations of teachers, like 
Ssiriyar, uvStiiydyar and kamkkSyar. In all likelihood the villages of Tami)agam 
provided some genera] education through the aid of village teachers. The importance 
of this was realised, and the Titikadugam, which belongs to a slightly later time 
than the age of the ^ngam classics, uiges that a village without a koMkkayar would 
get ruined.3^ In the ^angam age itself Tiruvaj|uvar had stressed the importance of 
education in thirty of his verses.^^ He held that ^learning is the only imperishable 
wealth’ (Kuyal: 400) and that ’the learned are honoured not only in their own native 
land, but all over the world’ (Kugal: 397). The importance of imbibing knowledge 
through listening to the learned is stressed by Ttruva{|uvar. ‘Though devoid of 
learning, let one fUl one's ear with knowledge; it is one's support in one’s hour of 
gloom* 414). 

While these maxims indicate Ttruva||uvar's awareness of the importance of 
learning and knowledge for all people, Parimiiaiagar. the weli*known commentator 
of the Kufa} imagined that these prescriptions were meant only for kings. This 
View is untenable. Va|{uvar’s propositions regarding education are obviously of 
general application, as much to kings as to the common peojde. Va}{uWr*s con* 
tention tiMt ‘even the high'born, if they are ignorant, sink low in the scqle, while 
the learned, even of humble birth are exalted* (Kugaf : 409), shows cfearM that the 
author’s prescriptions on education were applicable to all, and not intciKied for 
kings atone. 

The large body of poems included in the ^angam Kteratuie and the vast number 
of poets, belonfing to diffiirent dasses show that general education in Ta nil must 
have developed considefably. Some of the Padintijiaikkaifakku works like the 
N&a4i NdnBtu, NanmaffOdudigtd, BtSdi, Tlrika4u$am and ibrttpahctmOimi of the 
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post»^aiigRin age have laid down prescriptions on the sutyects to be taught, qualifi- 
cations of teachers and other details. 

The traditional pial schools, called palps were conducted invariably by indivi- 
dual teachers. The pial was the Umai or the verandah of a house. In certain cases, 
sheds or covered shelters were set up near the teacher’s house. We hear of some 
pufriis having lived in public rest-houses like the manrams which seem to have also 
served as schools.)^ 

But it <»n by no means be held that all people in Tamilagam received education 
daring the lungam and post-l§angam ages. Information regarding the number of 
schools in each village or the number of pupils who attended each school is lacking. 
It is not likely that schools existed in ail the diffeient physiographic regions of Tami- 
lagam. The kugihchi, the hilly region, the p5/oi, the desert, and the neydal, the coastal 
tract could not have had many schools, if there were any at all. In all probability, 
many of the people in the marudam and a lesser number in the muHai sent their 
children to the pial schools. From the indirect references found in the ^angam litera- 
ture one may conclude that the Brahmins, kings, members of the royal family, Vaisyas 
and the higher sections among the Veljajas generally received education. 

k ,i« not at alt likely that the so-called lower sections (now called backward classes 
and scheduled castes) received any education,^ Even among the professional work- 
men, carpenters, smiths and artisans, only training in their respective arts and crafts 
seems to have been provided by the members at home. 

With the growing rigidity of the chaturvarnya system, the privileges of education 
of the common people were severely restricted ; in the Pallava and Ch5{a times edu- 
cation of the masses was of a limited character. It remained static and did not pro- 
gress with the times or with growing knowledge. In the name of religion most of 
the non-Brahmin classes were denied the higher patterns of education. This was 
an injustice to people of the later generations, too, because intelligence and memory 
were not developed among the non-Biahmin clas^rs, as would have been the case 
otherwise. This was an unfortunate piece of social injustice peipetrated over the 
ages. 

Women’s edneation 

In the sphere of secular education, women of the ^ligam age seem to have 
made some progress. The number of poets during the period attests it. The Kutava 
ladies, Ifaveyini and Kuri Eyini, Venni Kuyatti, Kakkai PSdini and MSsfitii are 
some of the poetesses belonging to the Rujcava or Ve<^ castes and the like. Auvaiyar 
and Nache|]aiy3r were outstanding pcetesses of the Itongam age, and they, too, did 
not belong to the higher castes. 

The education of women seems to have received a setback with the stabilisation 
of the varrtfiirema-dhariMa, beginning from the days of Pallava supremacy. Child 
marriage which came into fotce beginning from this epoch was an essential factor 
which aimed at strengthening the varMirama-dherma. The real objective of child 
marriage was to prevent a low caste man from loving a highborn maid. It is notable 
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tim wither TolkSppiyar nor the SSansem poets aieatioft ehiM jnsrrisge. Ooiy hbch» 
chinirkiiiiyar of about the 12th century A.D. itni^iiaes that the bride’s age was 
12 and tlw bridegroom’s was 16 duijng t^ ^a^gam peiiod. In reality this reduction 
in the age limit must have appeared a virtual restriction op women’s education, 
When the chStw^arnya system became strongly entrenched, it was accepted that 
the doty of the woman was to serve Iwr husband and attend to the responsibilities 
of the kitchen. The freedom of women and the scope of their education became vastly 
restricted. 

In siHte of poetesses having aj^eared in the ^dgam age, the general status 
of women was not very high, though several modem writers have indulged in senti* 
mental praise of women's position Imving been high. Tiruva||uvar spoke contemp- 
toosly of listening to women’s advice. Hie ^ilappadikSram repeats the same dictum. 
No doubt, during the days of the PSp^ya and Ch5}a empires some queens were 
reputed as patrons of litmature, temples and art, but they are not to taken as 
representatives of the common masses. 

No doubt, in the ages of the Imperial Chl^s and the subsequent rulers, the 
domestic life of the villagers was generally one of contentment and happiness. The 
family was the basis of social organisatioo. It ts a disputed question wither women 
enjo^ that right of owning property in the age of the Imperial Ch9ias, Certain 
sources indicate that some women did enjoy the right.te Several of the queens of 
Tamijagam are known to have made endowments to temples.^^ 

Polj^my was adopted by some kings and chiefs. But the common people were 
generally monogamous. Sati was a rare practice: some instances of sati, however, 
have come to our notice.^ 

Dgvafist ayalem 

The class of female attendants of temfrfes rose to prominence tn the ap of the 
Imperial ChSJas. No doubt, the practice of employing women in temples emerged 
earlier, most probably in the period of the Great Paltavas. But the dfradSai system 
became very omispicuous from about the J Ith century A.D. Originally the dJ^adSsis 
were enqiloyed in the temples for cleaning the premises, washing the vessels, pre* 
paring the flower garlands and doing other odd jobs. But in due course they took 
to dancing and music. There is no doubt that in medieval times the t^ara^iySr, 
as they have been cfescribed in inscriptions, were talented persons in the field of fine 
arts. It is notaUe that down to about the 16th century A.D. degeneracy in moral 
standards had not set in among the divurodiyfir. Many of them marrihd and led 
chasm lives. 

Demy 

In respect of iprls belongii!^ to the neb and middle classes lands we: 
dowries on the oocaaioiis of marriage. This is learnt from inseriplional 
The dowry settled on a girl was not, however, to be spent away by the 1 
he liked. An inscription states that in the time pf Vikrema Chfila, one 
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rSyAO of MangRinallur had to give his wife some of his ovm property for having spent 
away the proceeds of the dowry which he had received.^^ 

By the 13th century the practice of giving bride*price too had appeared among 
Brahmins. Protesting against this practice the Brahmins of a locality, including 
Tamils, Kanna^igas, Telugus and L3^s entered into an agreement among themselves, 
by which the acceptance or giving of btide«price was to be declared illegal.^^ 

Maniage 

By the lltb century A.D. the marriageable age of girls was fixed at 12.** The 
wedding was accompanied by the fire rile. We hear of a marriage in the i^angam 
age without the mention of the fire rite, while another is found associated with it. 
Apparently through the influence of Brahmins the fire rite came to be adopted in the 
later ^angam age, from which time fiiahmins conducted the marriage ceremony.^s 
The bridegroom, holding the left hand of the bride, used to circumambulate the fiie 
and eventually both sat on planks of wood. The bride and bridegroom bad cotton 
thread tied around their hands. The biide's father used to pour water on the hand 
of the bridegroom, symbolising the giving away of the daughter to him in marriage. 
The rising of the hdma fire, throwing flakes of fried rice on the fire, stepping on the 
grindstone and professing to see Arundhati, which had all come into vogue since 
the later part of the l^arigam age, were well established by the 1 1th century A.D. The 
bride’s feet were washed with milk.^ The practice of tying the tali to the bride 
might have appeared about the time of RfijarSja 1, because we find inscriptional 
evidence of rS/i being tied to images of goddesses in the temple.^*^ 

Status of Women 

There has appeared an exaggerated view about the equality of women with 
men during the ^angam age. Though women were much more free and uncon- 
ventional than later, the inferiority of women was u>xcpted as fact. Men had greater 
physical strength and the capacity to afford protection for women. However, when 
marriage resulted from kalavu or love, the po.:ition of equality was more tacitly 
recognized. After karaiiam or marriage settled by elders came to be adopted, the 
inferior position of women was more avowedly acknowledged. 

As time passed on, the inflow of Aryan ideas into Taroilagam resulted in a further 
deterioration of the position of women. True, the Aryans had accorded a respectable 
status to woman in the Vedic age; but, during the later period (ranging roughly from 
500 B.C. to SOO A.D.) there appeared a conspicuous degeneration.^* 

The decline in the status of women is clearly reflected in some of the AidbteniH/ft* 
katfokku works, which appeared a'^out the period ranging between the 5th-7th 
centuries A.D. The Tirikadugam, for instance, pronounces itself against the practice 
of the husband thrashing the wife.^ The same treatise despises the wife who disobeys 
her husband.** These indicate that such practices were not unknown. 

Tbf increased subordination of the wife to the husband is also seen from the 
iirup^ichandilam another of the Padint^kllkka^akku works. It contains prescrip- 
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ticAs for the household women, which included implicit obedience to the husband 
even if he is oppressive, and the partaking of the remnants of food left over by the 
husband.^i Woman was sometimes looked down upon almost as venom. This 
is seen from the ethical work, Myavaf NSrpadu.^i 

Apart from the influence of the northern Hinduism, the increased popularity 
of Jainism and Buddhism also contributed to the deterioration of the position of 
women. The leaders of both these religions imagined that woman was a source of 
distraction from piety and renunciation. Both Jainism and Buddhism were ascetic 
religions, and their leaders shared the contempt of women which is almost universal 
among the advocates of the ascetic ideal. 

On the other hand, there is evidence to show that there occurred a fall in the 
standard of behaviour on the part of women in the medieval period. Certain instances 
of overbeanng nature and quarrelsome tendencies on the part of women are known. 
Some men were afraid of their domineering wives and consequently led a despicable 
life.!} Moral lapses on the part of women were condemned.^ The tendency on the 
part of women to quarrel with their husbands and with other women was repri> 
manded.9^ These admonitions indicate that such lapses were not unknown in that 
period. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL ANDHRA 

B, R. Sl^BRAMMANYAM 

Andhra praobsr ccmmusino all the Telogu speaking areas is a pareaent day creation. 
But the Andhras as a tribe or cultural entity, existed in the Brahmanical period. 
In the Aitvlfya BrShmofat they were listed as a non-Aryan tribe along with such 
others as Pun^ras, ^avaras, PuUndas and Mutibas. From very early times, it a|q)ear$ 
that the Andhras have been occupying the lower courses of the Gk>davari and the 
Krishna together with the adjoining areas. 

Not much, however, is known about the socio-econonric life of the Andhras 
during the i»e-literate times. Archaeological evidence shows that settled habitation 
and agricultural activity started in the area around the middle of 3rd millennium 
B.C as elsewhere in southern l>eocan. For the next fifteen hundred years or more, 
these early farming commumties, steadily progressed increasing in size and multi* 
{dying in numbers, as fresh areas were l»ou|d>t under cultivation. There is much 
in common between these communities and their counterparts in Karnataka. Low 
granatoid or gneissic hills, flat topped and terraced at the sides, were the favoured 
locale of these people. The settlements were small and consisted of huts mostly 
circular on plan. Livelihood was based on cultivating millets and gram and rearing 
cattle, sheep and goats, sui^lemented by fishing and hunting. Making pots, stone 
toida and ^ds were among the other important occupations of the people. The 
dead were buried, but the mode of burial was different for adults and infants. The 
former were packed into urns and buried' beneath house floois, while the latter were 
buried in pots dug for the purpose. 

Some of the coastal settlements, principally those to the north of the Krishna 
river seem to have had direct links with the early farming communities of Maha- 
rashtra^ Central India and Orissa. Evidence to this effect has been furnished by the 
excavations at KSsarapalle and Jimi, in Krishna and Visakhapatnam Districts 
respectively. Even at in Guntur District, there are in evidence 

certain burial practices, paralld to those known from excavations in the Jalgaon 
District in Maharashtra. 

It is not cleatly known when the Andhras passed into the fold of Aryita culture; 
but it must have happened long before the foundation of the Mauiyin en^iire. 
Aryanisation must have txrought with |t Vedic ritualism and caste-system into this 
non-Aryan tribal society. Apastamldia, one of the atrakdnu is believi 1 to have 
hailed from Andhra-dSla. The soriety slie4 off its tribal character, was tee instructed 
and given a new shape— -‘a shape cast in the Aryan mould*. In tte new m up, eadi 
of the four traditional classes had dearly defined rotes to fulfil, in whkdi that of a 
Kshatriya was to protect and rule. Surely, the essentials of an urban sod ity— 4fisH- 
tutionafised soda! iae\ioa|ittes, division of laboar, soda! surplus, and It least a 
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rudinwatary form of government — were satisfied. Megasthenes shows that the 
Andhrat were an important ^wer in the 4th century B.C with thirty walled towns 
and numnous villages in their possession. Each of these urban um'ts together with 
certain villages must have been held by a chieftain. But the southward expansion 
of the Mauryan empire amalgamated them all and absorbed them in its political 
fratneworh. 

With the collapse of the Mauryan power in the Deccan, after the death of A^ka, 
the SStavfihanas filed the political vaccum by establishing an independent rule. 
The period of four centuries and a half for which the SStavShanas ruled constitutes 
a brifdtt chapter in the long history of the Andhras. In spite of the many conflicts 
they had with the Western Kshatrapas, the SStavahanas were able to assure material 
prosperity and political stability to the inhabitants of vast areas in the Deccan. 
Periphtt testified to the material wellbeing of the peoide (ScholT. Sec. SO) and the 
contemporary inscriptions fully bear out the testimony. 

But the society of the time of the Sfttavahanas was less homogeneous than 
before, the influx of new religious and racial elements having contributed to this 
effect. One of the effects of the Mauryan rule was the steady infiltration of the 
two heterodox faiths — Jainism and Buddhism into the Deccan. Of the two, the 
latter was more active and commanded a larger following. All along the coastal 
stretch in Andhra Pradesh, remains of ancient Buddhist estabUshments have come 
to light, the mote important among them being Bhattipr51u,Amarfiv8ti, N3g9fjuna> 
konda, JaggayyapSta, Ghantasala. ^ankaram and Sfilihun^m. All these were 
flourishing centres of Buddhism in Satavahana times and some had their origin 
even earlier. Jainism was, perhaps, less active than the other, but there can be little 
doubt that it had also a sizable following. Robert Sewell has noticed vestiges of 
Jainism in several of the districts of Andhra Pradesh and possibly some of them were 
of pre-and-early Christian times. The recent dtscovery of a Jaina inscription of 
KhSravSIa at Guntupalle in West Godavari Distt>'.t justifies this possibility. 

The new religions received liberal patronage from both kings and commoners. 
At AmarSvati, for instance, have been found about 14S epigraphs recording donations 
to the Buddhist sathgha. The benefactions were in the nature of donations of money, 
cultivable plots of land and even villages for the upkeep of the sathgha. 

Buddhism and Jainism must have exercised a deleterious e&ct on the firm hold 
the Vedic religion had on the society and so did the influx of new racial elements. 
Ever since 3rd century B.C., there was an inflow of foreigners into this country, 
either as conquerors or tradors. Alexander’s invasion made the Greeks *a factor’ in 
Indian history and the Greeks were soon followed on the Indian scence by the ^akas, 
Pahlavas and KushSnas. Historicai forces brought the ^akas and SStavihanas into 
a protracted struggle against one another, in which people and places changed 
hands many a time. This ajmrt, there was in the early centuries of the Christian era 
a flourishing trade between India and Rome. We learn from Ptolemy that Ka!^>‘ 
kassyta, Ko^i^oira and Allosygne were inqiortant sea^ports in the MaisoEa regiott 
on the eastens tea-board. Foreign merchants must have regularty stayed at the places 
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mtattoned. thm for different tcarom, Uie oRtive and foreign societiee came into 
contact wiUi one another wiiii consequencea affecting of them. The 
foie^iners soon lost their identity and were absorbt^ into the indigenous fold, hut 
the ahsmptKm could talce place only with the relaxation of some of the traditionnl 
rules governing the indigenous society. 

A logical corollary of the influx of oon<orthodox religious faiths and alien races 
was the r^sxation of caste rules to facilitate the assimilation of new dements into 
the society. The misoegenation of diflhicnt cade groups must have assumed such 
great proportions that Qautamlputra SStakaril^i was constraiaed to assume the rote 
of a protector of the fowfdd caste system. 

Agriculture was the most important occupation of the people, but in an urban 
society, there is both need and scope for other proftssions to flourish. Inscriptions 
of the SStavShana times speak of hBUkoi (cultivators), kulSrtkat (potters), kdtikos 
(weavers), kamatas (smiths), kesakans (braxiers), voM^anu (bamboo-workers), 
tiiapiadtM (mbmoiigets), mdkakis (carpenters), sefhis (mecchants), edaytm^ikas 
(boatmen) etc. It appears that these professions were not the monopoly of oiw parti- 
cular caste, although according to Vedic iRpinctiotts, Vaiiyas were to be the tradesmen 
of the sodety. We hear from inscriptions of the instance of a Kshatriya who took up 
the merdiantiie proibsskm. Ihe ^tavShanas were Brahmias by caste but became a 
ruUng family. Ihc proftssional groups in the society functioned as corporate bodies, 
each with Its own bye-laws. The corporate bodies Ainctioned even as banks, receiving 
monetary deposits and disposing of the interest accruing therefrom in the manner 
specified by the deporitor. We learn from a NIsik inscription that Usbavadatta 
deposited two thousand kah^ponor with a guild of silk weavers at GSvaedhana and 
the interest payaMe at the rate of one percent per month was to be spent as cloth 
money fbr the monks spending the vassa season in the cave. 

Commerce was one of the important organised professions of the time. The 
volume of trade must have been quite considerable judged from the evidence of 
foreign accounts and eingraphic records. There was trade between dtflerem parts 
of the empire. It was carried on even with sudi distant lands as Rome and Malay 
Archipelago. Roman coins, art pieces and pottmy found at a number of places all 
along the east coast are a dear testimony to the flourishing trade activity between 
India and Rome. Again, as a result of trade and cultural interaction, some place- 
names of Andhra origin found their way to Southeast Asia. Perhaps as a momento 
to these mercantile relations, Yajffa SStakarm issued coins marked with'ta sailship. 
We karn from JVn^/iis that the traded i^rtides included cotton, silks, piedfus stones, 
ivory, wines, spices etc. Busy catayans imwt have brought merchandise iiom places 
iidand for ei^rt ptuposes. Dubreuil haa shown that the Bitddhtsu hul some of 
their monastic estaUishinents built on thcfeoanvan routes. Caravanserdmust have 
existed at (Ireqiient intervals to provide amenities to the merchants. Thewngs also 
toede an active interest in promoting trade as Usbavadatta did by constnldillS 
homes, wells etc. on weU-fimpMMiied tattmn routes. 

Hie society of th^ SitavSfcaiia timea mmd'hRvu beetf fairly affluent. withmit 
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Rtt economic tuTplus, it would not have been possible to found and lualutain many 
reU^ous establishments or engage on a large«sc8le mercantile activity with far-off 
lands. Nevertheless, economic disparities within the sodety are dearly reflected by 
the brick-boilt houses and thatched huts which the rich and the poor constructed to 
live in. There are sculptural representations from AmarSvati and other sites depi- 
cting the dwelling houses of the times while actual remains of the same may be 
be witnessed from excavated sites. From the sculptures again we learn that both 
and women loved to wear ornaments. Scant dress, abundance of ornaments and 
elaborate headgear seem to be the fashion of the times. From the sculptural reliefs 
of the time one gets the impression that women moved about without any inhibi- 
tions, freely participated in social and religious activities and associated themselvm 
with their husbands in benefactions to religious creeds or pious individuals. 

With the end of the ^tavShana rule, perhaps, passed the meridian of the glory 
of Buddhism in Andhra. The religion, however, continued to receive patronage from 
both the rulers and the commoners. Several of the Ikshvlku inscriptions from Nlggx 
ijunakonda record donations to the Buddhist soihgha, the donors being mostly the 
female members of the royal family. The MahSchaitya of Na^junakon^ seems to 
havif been renovated in the sixth year of VTrapurishadatta’s rule and princesses of 
royal Mood like ChktUri, AiUvi Chktiirl, Chulu Ch^ti^rl,.BapisirinikiandRodra- 
bhattirik5 donated each an ayaka pillar. Bodhiiri, a lay disciple, built Kulaha- 
vihSra and Sihala-vihkra in the fourteenth year of Vlrapurishadatta’s rule. In the 
second year of the reign of ChintamtUa II, MahtdSvi BhaftdSvS constructed a 
monastery by name DSvl-vihSra. Instances like these of the Ikshviku period can 
easily be multiplied and epigraphic records show that patronage to Buddhism conti- 
nued even in the post-Iksh\^ku period. The Anandagbtra king DSmbdaravarman 

and the Vishnukundin rulers Gdvindavarman and Vikramendravarman were all 
• • • 

devotees of lord Buddha. Nevertheless the fact remains that not many new centres 
of Buddhism were founded in the post-^tavShana period. The reasons are not far 
to seek. A powerful revival of Brahmanism was the keynote of the sodety in Andhra 
ever since 3rd century A.D. VSsishfh^tra Sin ChSntamiila’s performance of Vedic 
sacrifices like Asvatrildha, AgnishtOnut and V3japiya signalised this change in the 
religious outlook of the people. 

Chfintamula I appears to be an ardent devotee of SvSini MahSsina, the Viru- 
pSkshapati. The cult of MabSsSna became increasingly popular under the succeeding 
generations of Ikshvfiku rulers. In the sixteenth year of ChSntamula IFs rule, a 
temple was erected at Nfigffrjunakon^ for lord Pushpabhadrasvimi. It is a well- 
known fact that the consecration of the temple to lord AshFibhujasvSmi was a signifi- 
cant event in the IkshvSkn capital. The early Pallava rulers as well were the professed 
followers of the Vedic d/utrma. I$ivti«kandavannan performed AiwnatBia, Agni^tikHa 
and Vfl^afiiya sacrifices and his MayidavSlu in^ption records a gift of the village 
Virapara to two Brahmins. Attivarman, the Anandagfitra ruler was a devotee of 
god I^Bilibhtt and donated to a Brahmin eight hundred ntvarufiias of land in Tanu- 
koigida-vishaya together with the village Antakkuta. We learn from the Ko^damu^ 
platm that the Bpliatpalfiyana rukr Jayavarman was a worriiipper of MahBivaia. 
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Xbe tvika $pua wm the foUbweit of ffiodu «^s. Vyayadiv^WrnMtt 

wu » iMvammS/ahan and an Aha»adliayl&^. Nindivannanf tucttiptMU 
ncotd donation* to pioM Brahnun*. Hie VWi^uJcu^^s weradevotee* of SiTjMrvatar 
*vami and MSdliavavama of the djnuuty perfonned a thousand kratus including 
eleven AhanOtffias, Pit94artlca, vaja^y<i, KHasUya etc. The patronage to Hindu 
leligious sects and Brahmins very much continued under the ]^tem ChSlukyas. 
VijaySditya !{ was credited to have built one hundred and ei^t Siva temples called 
Narendti^varas and ChSukya Bbima I built temples at Bblm3varam and OHUcshX* 
rSma in the Godavari District. Some of the Eastern ChSIukya rulers Uke Kut^ 
ytohpuvardhana and Amma II, however, made the Jains a factor in the religious 
lift of the people. Die former's Queen, Ayya^a MahSdSvi constructed a shrine called 
Nadumbi-vasti for the Jaina monks at B^wada. Die epigraphs of Amma If record 
his construction of and liberal 0 ‘ants to JitiSlayas cdled Sarvaldkairaya and Ae/nkB- 
bharofO. VimaiSditya is believed to have been a convert to the doctrine of Mahh* 
v!ra. 

An interesting feature of the religicHis history of early Andhra-dS^ was the liberal 
patronage extended to Buddhism and Jainism by the adherents of Vedic dharma. 
Oautamiputra S&takarni could assume the role of a defender of the four-fold caste 
system and at the same time grant and liberally provide for monastic retreats of the 
Buddhist monks. Sin CMntamula could permit donations to the Buddhist sathgha 
by the female membors of his family while he himself performed Vedic sacnBces. 
Die rulers of the time did not find contradiction in providing for religious faiths 
odier than their own. Diis liberal outlook was perhaps a potent cause for the disap- 
pearance of Bwidfaism as a separate religious entity and for its absorption into the 
Hindu fold, the Bud^ himself being considered as an avaiSra of Vishiftl. When 
Yuwan Chwang vinted Andhra in the 7tb century A.D. Buddhism was already a 
moribund faith, surviving only in a few iwlated pockets. 

In consonance with the revival of Brabminism and the rise of Hindu religious 
sects, we find an uiq;>recedented activity of temple construction. Die temples were 
liberally provided with tax-free lands and other pecuniary benefits. Along with the 
gods, the Brahmins also were the chief benefiejanes as a result of the changed spirit 
of the times. Many of the copper-plate inscriptions of the post-SfitavShana and of the 
Ehstem ChSlukyan times were records of gifts of lands and villages to the learned 


members of the community so that they miiftt devote themselves to the perfoinianee 
of the rix traditional ySJma, adhyoyoM^ a^yapatia, 0Ha and 

prat^abi^ enjoined upon them. Diese dgrabSraa or lands and villages g^ven over 
to Vatdic toihmins must have eetjoyed a gyeat measure of autonomy in theft govem- 
anoe. An agndOra may be described a more or less self-govenUiQi ooipraation of 
leaned Auhmuis devoted to their traditional vocation. Other vocation^ gnups 
in the socie^ mmtt have also organised ttwmselves as self-governing ooin^ons, 
although espressive cpigrapluc references to their activities are not fouml till 1000 
AD..dr later. It is important to note that eacJi of these corporations functii medasa 
sdcKHBCQttomic uitit, membeiahip of the ooiporation being determined no ; only by 
the snmeness of occaphtion, hot to n huge exten by the aeddent of birtii as well. 
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lo tount of tfiM, time vocational groups crystallised as so many sub<astes or 
jUtiS, which were a constitutent element of the society in medieval Andbia. 

In Andhra, as elsewhere in South India, the society of the medieval times was 
domintited by the temple and the so-called caste-guilds. A medieval temple was not 
merely a religious entity, but a powerful centre of social and economic activity. 
It was a landlord par excellence, a largescale consumer, creator of employment’ for 
many, patron of education and liberal arts and occasionally even functioned as a 
military garrison. Numerous inscriptions of the madieval period record gifts to 
tem|des by both kings and commoners. The gifts consisted of lands, tanks, duties 
leviable on sales and purchases, milch cattle, oxen, sheep, goats, and trusts for the 
perpetual maintenance of lamps etc. As the riches increased, the ritual becanm 
elaborate, the temple grew in size and the management became more complex. 
Some of the important temples like Sithhachalam, DrSkshariima, Tripur3ntakam, 
l^tl^lam, and Tirupati had each of them several scores of functionaries in its esta- 
bhshment. An idea can be had of the numbers of functionaries by reference to certain 
donations to the NagSsvarasvSmi temple, ChSbrolu, which were placed under the 
custody of the sthSnapatl, three hundred ayyalu, and three hundred sdmis. Besides 
the administrative (sihdnapati, Mian4ari etc.) and the ritualistic (archakas, pari~ 
chSrakas) functionaries, the major temple establishments consisted of a host of 
musicians, dancers, potters, washermen, braziers, carpenters and goldsmiths. 
Abdur Razaak rightly observed that whole villages depended on temples for liveli- 
hood. 

In the precincts of the important temples of the times, maihas were established 
for the propagation of their respective scriptural lores and as a part of the propagation 
encouraged learning and patronised men of letters. There used to exist five l^va 
mathas at l^rlmilam during the Kakatiya period. The famous Gdlaki-matha with 
its branches at Mandaram, Pushpagiri, and Tnpurantakam did much to propa^te 
l^aivism in Andhra during the Kakatiya period Hie great MSdhva saint Narahari* 
tlrtha established a matha early in the 14th century at &mhachalam. * 

The i^iva and Vishnu temples apart, there were in the medieval period, shrines 
to serve communal interests. VSsavi-kanyakS was the tutelary deity of the Vaiiyas. 
Even the horse-dealers had their own goddess-GurrSla ParamS^vari. Worship of 
heroes and hero-stones, observance of vratas and practising ddna were features of 
the popular religion of the times. 

The basic division of the society as usual was into the four traditional castes. 
But the different professional groups already functioning as self-governing units 
led to Airther diversification of the society in the form of sub-castes or Jdtis. For 
instance the Brahmins were divi<^^d into two majoi sects-va/d/Aros and niyfigir, the 
former devoted to Vedic learning, while the latter distinguished themselves in state 
service as ministers, durgSiOtipatls, dan4ondyaica», rSyasms (writers) etc. Althouj^ 
there are references to terms like nij^gika-wllabha in the Eastern OhShikya ioscrifK 
tions of fith century A.D., the term niydgl does not appear to have attained a sec- 
tarian significance tefore the 13th century. We have inscriptional references to show 
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Unit the feiMa Bnliinias of the medievel pcfiod 0(|aiijaed theaselvee as self- 

governing oiUte called each with its own adnUniltiatit^ Unda> 

stnndably« the agrahSn villages ftpnctiqiied as coitporate enUtes and inovided lh>in 
among themselves the necessary adonnistiative machinery in the form of assemldies. 
But inscriptions also attest to the Ainctioning of Caidi .ftahmins as distinctive 
sectarian units in villages other than dgwASrnr. Although inscriptional evidence is 
by no means dbar, to a certain extent the same is true a synonym of 

nty^gi Brahmins. 

Brahmins apart, other vocational groups as well of the medieval times formed 
themselves into self-governing corporate units. Well-known among these ate the 
p<^cbjfciawv3ru-*-corporation of artisaos, vTraM0lafl[kss---ooBlederation of trading 
units, rellihf-v9iwrv~<«ff^ of oihmoogers with headnuarteis at Beawada and 
a»knram»--^x>fporation of Vaiiya trading community with heackiuarters at l^nu- 
go^da in the West Godavari Dihtnct. These corporate units were similar to the 
ancient guilds, but vastly more complex in organisational set up and had powers 
of soda! and economic regulation over their members. They strove to preserve their 
integrity and socml identification by enunciating a nanaya dharme — code of con- 
duct— whiCb the members were zealously emohied to follow. The samaytt Aarma 
prescribes a particular deity for worship and firm attachment to a particular srhtdo 
which the oommuidty believed was their original home. Hie learned commentator 
VyfiinSivara rules that the injunctions of the corporate bodies have as much legal 
sanction as the laws of a ruler provided they do not come into clash with the esiabhsh- 
ed traditions of the land. 

Some of these communities, especially the ilrebka^^i^s vaisyas and the 
ttlikis grew so rich that the kings had to respect and acknowledge their wealth and 
soda! importance. They demanded and obtained from kings certain social honours 
like privileges to use five musicai instrunienti, possess a banner, even wear a crown 
studded with diamonds and tide on a golden pobuiquin (Sll, Vol. VI, No. 209). If a 
diief of the vIroMur|a^ oommunity or aagarmnu went on tour, he enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of being raceived by local authorities aod presented with betel leaves, food, 
dress etc. While the rulers courted the mercantile and artisan conununitiet for their 
siq^ort, the latter in tom served the rulers for their own well-being. Fmm the 
pmlofriofthe ts/ttfs, we learn that they weie the mainstay of the Otfilukyan kingdom 
(ChS^yon^hMtanMdfytmdbmhii. One possible way of serving the king was by 
l^vding him with contingents of somyas^ta-'-piiAA aimies— in times of need. 
Sri^taloM or samyadbm comtitoted one of the six odgm of the Vljayanagbra army, 
which under Ofivaifiya I fouidit itgatast tht Muslims. Thus the rolen aiid% corpo- 
rate bodies entered into a sort of syiMiolicielatiooship in which one derivid benefit 
from the other. 

Aa shown above, professkm was a basis for social subdivirion inanedieval 
Aitdiwi. Ami yet anoUier basis wns of territorial oritfn. Each of the ftnir t|i£thHial 
caste! subdt^fided itsdtf into eempM. groups formed aftmr the geo-polm^ y^ffr 
of the Andhra eountry^ The tnb-iMs amonfi the Brghittias-*tlte 
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4ti9> PSkanOdus, MulikInSdus, TektgS^yes etc. — are a fnecise example 

for sodal exclwivieiiess based on temtoiial consi^rations. Terms like Kanvw* 
kuhja (Bratonin of KanunanSdu), Kammtt-kdmatl (Vai4ya of KammanS^u). 
Pofffaktpu (Sfldra of PantarSshpra) are a frequent occuirenoe in inscriptions ai^ 
literature of the medieval period. 

Wth the society divided into a number of self-functioning units, the state had 
only very little reqiKMisiUlity in the form of social regulation. In the political atmos- 
I^ere of the medieval limes surcharged with strife and uncertainty, sdf-regulating 
social units were perhaps the best stratagem that the Andhras could devise for the 
sitiooth functioning of the social system. 

One of the principal preoccupations of the medieval state sms the realisation 
of state revenue. Prom contemporary texts like Sakalarittisammatam by Singana, 
we team that there were eight sources of revenue for the state— taxes on agriculture, 
pasture lands, trade, industries, tolls, (sunkam), tributes and other customary fees 
\kappam). There can be little doubt that tax on agriculture was the most impoitant 
source of revenue for the state. Agricultural land was divided into three categories — 
rdnai^h (wet land), vetichinu (dry land) and tdntabfiSmi (gardens). Insaiptional 
evidence shows that on wet lands, the tax (puttikoluchu or melvSram) was payable in 
kin<i and the produce thus collected was stored in royal granaries located in villages. 
On dry lands, the tax-~putt{pahindi or pangamu was collected in specie. According 
to the Vilasa grant of Prolaya-nSyaka, the king’s share was one-sixth of an indivi- 
dual’s income; but at the same time, the term pahganm used in the Kakatiya epi- 
graphs means one-fourth. It is possible that the rate of assessment varied from time 
to time and according to the category of the land being assessed. There was tax on 
houses (Hlari) and on pastures a grazing tax (puUari) was collected. A bamboo pole 
{dep^aka or kJfsoripatigeda) thirty-two cubits long was the most popular linear 
measure used for surveying agricultural lands. For the sake of puUic convenience, 
standard units of the linear measure' were etchcu out on temple pillars and they may 
be seen even today at villages Moparru, Prattipadu and Nandivelugu. Wet land 
measurements were reckoned in terms of marutus and for dry lands putti or Arhap- 
^uva were the terms used. Early in 14th century, a khtinduva of land in the present 
day East Godavari District was priced at forty tonkas. Inscriptions also refer to a 
number of units for measuring grain and liquids. 

There seem to have been two harvesting seasons in a year. One in KSrttika 
(October-November) and the other in VaisSkha (Aprii-May). Paddy was raised on 
wet lands, white jowar, grams, millets etc. were the oops grown on the dry. Inscrip- 
tions and literature mention different varicaes of paddy such as ndf, idli, kalama 
and patanga. 

Artificial irrigation for agricultural fields was provided by wells, tanks and 
canals. Huge stepped wells of medieval times, holding six to twelve feet of water 
c«m even now be seen in certain parts of the East Godavari District. Irrigation 
tanks were classed as one of the MpiasantSnai progenny for the perpetuation of 
one's name and fame. Particularly from the KfikaUya times, both n^rs ud private 
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ilMttvidtiab retigtously exerted theBMdvw in tfat eonstruction of tenks for irrigatiolB 
pikrpOfies. BSta II is credited with the eoaslruction of two tanks, Se$failceKC and 
KBscmsamudra and the iastallatton of an image iff Vann^ the rain>god. Some of 
the wdMmown tanks in Teladid^jw iiiOB CaQatwaamodrank and QicxaMmodram owed 
their origin to the MalySla and Richerla chieft. The famous SantSnatSgara insGri{»^ 
tion at Phiramgiporam in Ountur District records the construction of an irrigation 
tank by SOrSmUfcB. the queen of P^dakSmati VdmSie^di. Many times, the construc- 
tion and maintenance of irrigatimi tanks uwie entrusted to private ent^prise and 
revmrded vrith one-tenth of the area (dai^fondillM mSnyim)M9tU!d by the tank. 

Villages differed in tmns of ownership of the village land. Villages where the 
land was ocdkctivcly held by all were kimwn as ^SmuiSyOcapdnm and those with 
private holditqg were called viSmjpo/t^srSnw Vdiages given over tax-free to officers 
in reward for state service were known as wtAo\Ucas and if such were granted to 
Brahmins devoted to Vedic studies, they became agrahSrat. The medreval villages 
had each of them consisted of a numlter of servants (ayqpS^x or grSmiMiafa*) to 
look alter the needs and protection of the villagers. The remuneration for thedyqgSrr 
was in the form of land grants called bhatoffittimSnyams. Rei4* gfSmakBfa, the 
village headman, acting as the king*s representative collected the state revenues and 
exadscd magisterial powers. It was the duty of the karatfom to prepare records 
of land holdings, compute the state’s share on incomes and properly nuuntain 
accounts. TalSrt was the village policeman to maintain law and order. There was 
bSrUcdpu, the village watchman, whose duty it was to drive off wild beasts and an- 
nounce the approadi of any hostile bands. The purdhita advised the villagers on 
auspicious moments, significance of omens and such other matters. There were also 
washerman, barber, goldsmith, carpenter, blacksmith, potter to attend tcKhe needs 
of the village community. The usual number of dyegffiv in a village was twelve, but 
their number varied aocoi]ding to the resident population of the villages. With their 
mmnal needs thus attended to, the medieval villages functioned as self-sustained 
economic units. The villagers mostly managed their own affairs and only rarely 
had occasions to seek state interference. 

The normal dress for men consisted of cotton or silk t&iovati and tatortyam 
while women were cAIra (saree) and raika (blouse), coloured cloth — scarlet, 
pink, saffron or red — ^foond much favour. The courtiers wore turban and nuMkuh- 
pStam (long coat). Sbepfaerds put on turbans adorned with feathers (ptl^Sgahf) 
and wrapped themselves around with rugs hanging from shoulders. Both men and 
women loved to have long hair. Wcmien had their tresses either plaited or twisted 
into knots. The people had a taste for ornaments and Abdur Razaak obiOrved that 
both the ridi and the poor wore pearls and precious Mones on ears, necklanns and 
fingers. Coutemporary texts vividly describe the varieties of omamentl worn by 
the people. 

Satvism and VaMinavism were the two dominant religioos of thfemedievat 
thnei. The Uffi of an individual was conditioned and disdplined by the qbaervunce 
of formalities vasb astfasting and keeping Imly vigil and perfoimaiice of and 
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vratos, prescribed by one's personal religion. Some of the practices in vogue like 
piercing one's own body with iron spikes for purposes of divine invocation, however, 
appear bizarre to present day understanding. The extreme form of propitiating the 
dc^y was self*immolation by chopping off one's won head or by falUng under the 
sidles of the diariot>car of the deity. In the courtyard of the l^rliailam temple, there 
was a UrtdUrinuofUiptt, where peoirie fulfilled their vows of self-immolation. People 
who thus sacrifio^ their lives, were worshipped as heroes and hero-stones or i^rakab 
were erected in their honour in temple precincts. At MScherla in Guntur District, 
an inscription of Kfikatlya PratSparudradeva registers a grant of we tland for the 
worship of vfrt^uruskulu (heroes). The cult of hero worship was in existence in 
Andhra from the Kikatiya times. Another form of self-sacrifice attested by con- 
temporary records was sati self-immolation of wife on the funeral pyre of the 
husband. 

But life was not all wilful suffering and self-sacrifice in the name of religion. 
There were occasions of festivity and rejoicing. In the 14th and 15th centuries, for 
instance, vosantamahdtsava — the spring festival — was a great carnival attended by 
fun and frolic, sport and amusement, dance and music. We learn that “men and 
women, old and young, rich and poor, husbands and wives, prostitutes and param- 
ours ' all freely participated in its celebration by sprinkling on one another all sorts 
of perfumes, coloured waters and powders. The Nadupur grant metaphorically says 
that AnavSma Reddi “caused not only earth, but also the sky scented with musk, 
camphor and sandal scattered in the spring festival’’. Other important festivals of 
the time were davatafUrnima in the month of (Zhaitra, irljayanti, sravanapUmima, 
d^vay, and kSrtVcapBrninui. Marriages were also occasions for festivity and en- 
joyment. They were usually contracted within the same subcastes, but princely 
marriages, dictated by political expediency constituted a departure from this general 
rule. For instance, the Eastern ^nga ruler, Vira NarasimhadSva, a Kshatriya of 
the lunar family, gave his daughter in marriave to the RScherla prince KumSra 
Anavfifa of the Chaturthakula. 

The people of medieval Andhra were mostly agriculturists by profession. Other 
important professions were various industria’ arts and trade. Cloth, jewellery and 
metalware, the requirements of the general public apart, must have been in large 
scale demand by the royal and temple establishments which provided the necessary 
impetus for those industries to flourish. Cotton must have been extensively grown 
in black-soil areas; and at many places, spinni^ and weaving must have been prac- 
tised as a household industry. The weavers of Andhra-d€sa enjoyed high reputation 
for producing fabrics of very fine quality. .Some of the varieties of cloth such as 
SQravarams and KSmavarams, were known after the places where they were manu- 
factured. The Venitian traveller Marcopolo marvelling at the fineness of the fabrics 
produced here remarked that timy looked like the ‘tissue of spider’s web*. CoiH>er 
is available in plenty at Agnigu^i^a in Vtnukonda Taluk of Guntur IHstrict. Inrge 
heaps of slag spread over the area suggest that it was a centre of metsJlorgical acti- 
vity in former times. Several medieval inscriptions record donations of jewellery 
and metalware to deities and inddentally furnish us with an impressive inventory 
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of such articles in the posseesion of the tan]^ Osuhtfshiiiente. Other ptofeasions 
attested by historical lecoids iodude, masooty^ wood'work, tvory«work salt iiMa» 
Atetnre, and diamond mining. There ate tnscripUoQal reterences to salt-pana at 
^edda OaQjIm, Chinna OadjSm, coasud villages inOnntur 

and Prakasam Districts of today. KolIQnii in Sattonapaile Taluk of Guntur District 
apptetrs to have been ftmneriy an important osntte for diaiiiond ndnii^. 

in medieval Andhra» toanm of considerable sine mtad have been only few and 
far between. RajamahSildiavaram, (Vrusallu, Ko^vidu, MSpipalh, Addai&ki« 
Chandragiri, and Pemigon^ Wtee aaioi^ the important towns of the medieval 
period. Each of the towns must have been a flourisidng centre of trade as well; and 
so were the pilgrim centres like Simhichaiam, DrSkshMhna, Tripuilntakam, KI|a< 
b«ti and Tirupati. A 13th century hterary work refers to a mam route conneeting 
Orugaliu with fGUSidil. We learn of anotl^ route connecting Udayagin with Peno* 
gop^. Hiere must have been Iilmwise routes for various plaoes of pilgrimage. The 
mnjoT routes under reference must have been at best cait-iradcs and seved as arteries 
for caravan trefflc. Mules, buffaloes and oiten. either as pack (periktti) or draught 
animals were used for transporting goods from place to place. Major rivers like the 
Godavari, the Krishna and the Tungabhadia must have constituted effective impedi- 
ments for caravan traffic, but regular ferry services wme provided at well-frequented 
spots along such rivers. Medieval writers inform that these ferry-boats iputtis) 
were drcular and basket-like and hi^y dependalde. Inland waterways do not 
seem to have played a major role m the transportabon of goods. Inscriptions refer 
to weekly markets (pPjfohf) where meixhants brought and traded their wares. Taxes, 
excise duties and tolls on industrial arts and inhuid trade constituted an important 
source of revenue for the state. Suhka was the term used to denote various taxes 
and duties levied on tndusteial and commercial activities. Jo KSkatlya inscriptions, 
the lakers employed to odiect these levies were called Mitk&JhikSrubt. Sometnnes 
these taxes were framed out to a pmson or group of persons and such were called 
^kaguttakditint. Tolls or transit duties were called mSrgo sunkamu and tools 
at ferry points were pH^iga n^knftsUu. Duties on sales were termed ammubadi 
suAkamu, Perike^bhatdikamu was the duty on pack animals. Regtstration fee for 
oil-mills was termed sSnuruh-mudtthsuAkamu and gBauvule^lsunkamt was 
the periodieal tax payable by the miil^owoers. The registration fee for shops was 
oAgadt-nai^thSuAlaumi. The payments by merchant bodies for religious functions 
tn a locality were known as nu^mu. 

MOdieval tilling dynasties like the KSkat^ras and the Rei^s of Kon^vldu did 
mudt to ptomcue trade with foreign lands by pursuing liberal taxmkm pgticim and 
by offering protection to foreign merchhnts visiting their kingdoms. Foi rign trade 
had received state encouragement under the ffihavffhanas and the Eastern i Mlukyas. 
Coins of the Eastern Clffilukya niter {^aktivarman 1 were discovered in 1 urma and 
Siam. But with the end of the Eastern CMlttkya rule the sea-borne trade Ml on evil 
days. Pirates tnlcstod the coastal waters imxl^git uMafe for the nmidi intmen to 
sail across. Even worse were the h^-handed measnres such as unjust evies and 
compidhions. vriiich tike fMetmers Ware subieciad to bv the nOhdaima if«tul«l 
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chiefO. It WM not until KSkatiya Ganapalidiva conquered coastal Andhra and 
prodaimed freedoin from oppressive taxation by an ibihayosMsmo at Mbtupalli 
that the Bea*botne trade revived. Owing largely to the imaginative measures taken 
by the Kikatlya rulers, MSfupalli, the foremost among the medieval ports (A;ara> 
pajffwis) in Andbra>dbia, was in a flourishing state in 13th century when Marcopoio 
visited the place and attested to the great volume of trade being transacted there. 
Afterwards, the Ret^^is ofRon^vIdu, following the example set by their Ulustribus 
for bears the Kftkatlyas, renovated MStupalli and issued a charter of concessions for 
fotei^ merchants. The charter granted abolition of forced imposts like qpii/rMro- 
and kad4^am on foreign merchants; remission duties on gold and silver 
and reduction of import duty on sandal. The charter further clearly fixed import 
and export duties and granted the foreign merchants liberty to sell their commodities 
at any place of their choice. An account of foreign trade in medieval Andhra*dS^ 
will not be complete without reference to the great Avachi family of the Vaisya com- 
munity. Members of this wealthy family specialised in sea-borne trade and Avachi 
Ti’i^ya-iefti, a contemporary of Kumaragiri Reddi, used to supply all the fragrant 
substances needed for the annual spring festival at Kon^vidu. 

The above survey purports to present the growing complexity of the social and 
etondimc institutions in Andhra during the period under survey. Into a socially 
undivided community that the Andhras had been in pre-Aryan times, heirarchical 
grouping based on occupational differences was ushered in by the Aryans as on 
attendant measure of urbanism. But the influence of new-religious and ethnic ele- 
ments in pFe-and*«ariy Christian times tended to weaken the Vedic fold, but only 
for a time, till the Vedic religion revived and worked up us way to regain the position 
of preeminence. Soon, however, the stage was set for another social split based on 
occupational specialisation within each caste group. These new social sub-divisions 
did not show up fully in crystallised form till after 12th century A.D. The changes 
visualised were all processual and subtle and happened on a plane outside the sphere 
of state action. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN KARNATAKA 
UPTO tm A.D. 

s. chjkuiujachar 

An Axmipr is madb Itere to make > brief survey of the economic conditions that 
prevailed in Karnataka upto IdOO A.D. in the light of contemporary evidence, both 
epigraphical and literary. 

IiMid and AgricaUare 

India has been, through the centuries, primarily an agricultural country with a 
rural economy. Land was the major means of production and the majority of the 
people then, as now, lived in villages and earned their living directly from land. 
Karnataka formed no exception to this general rule. Indeed, land played a 
prominent part in the socioeconomic life of the people in ways more than one. 
Inscriptions as well as literary works extol the mmits of land gifts; and the Iand>grant 
to gods, BriUtmanas, educational and charitable institutions was the order of the 
day. MoreovM', the possession of land gave the owner a status in society 
and enabled him to meet all wants of household economy, directly or indirectly. 
Land was thus the chief source of economic wraith. Further, persons serving the 
State as well as institutions like temples etc., were often paid by assignments of land, 
in lieu of salary or remuneration. Land thus served as a means of exchange, i.e. as 
a means of clearing some oUigations. 

Contemporary sources, both literary and epigraphical, make it clea? that there 
existed private ownership of land; and, throuf^ the centuries, a clear distinction was 
maintained between the king’s own land and that of private individuals. Further, 
epigraphs of the period refer to joint tenures of land (gnpov/^tri), more particularly, 
in the case of the tnal^anas of the ogreMra villages. > Moreover, the power of dis- 
posing of the lands that were held jointly was vested in the joint body.^ 

Lands were often gifted to the piotw and learned BrShmanas as also to the 
temples, with a view to attaining heaven {dSnSt svargam^avd/mdU); and such land 
grants gave rise to special tenures of land, namely, brafimadiyas and divadSnas 
respectively. They were purely religious in character. 

Remunerations to persons serving the State village bodies as well as temples 
etc., were often paid throuj^ laod assignmeirts rather than in cadi. T|is practice 
gave rise to different kinds of land-denures, whkli may be called servfee temires, 
such as uthbali, kodige and the like. 

Contemporary evidence makes it dear that agrimiltute was weUicarea tor, 
and its vital role in the life of the peoihe well realised. The cultivatcfa (okkeh- 
makkdjM) as a community were held in regard and wem looked t^pn al the givers 
of food to the society as a whole. They are often relierred to with words ff affection 
and admiration. 
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Many wew the agricultural crops that were raised, both edible and non-edible. 
Rice was an important crop cultivated in the wet-lands {gadde) on a large scale, 
wbwsver there was fertile soil and plentiful suppy of water. Many varieties were 
cultivated. The lands, particularly, on the sides of the route from Bha^kal to Vijaya 
nagara throu|^ HonSvar and Badkapur were cultivated with plenty office, as obser- 
ved by Barbosa. The fCanara coast, according to the same authority, contaioed 
many farmsteads, where rice was grown in plenty and exported to countries like 
Malabar and Ormuz.^ Wheat (gdduve), many kinds of millets— great millet {Jdla), 
finger millet (rfig/), Indian millet (kangu), common millet (baragu), etc.— weic some 
others that ate often referred to in our sources. 

Mention may be made of many pulses that were grown such as red-gram(togarf), 
bengal-gram (kadale), green-gram (hesaru), black-gram (uddu), horse-gram (koUu), 
etc. Sesamum (ejlu), castor (haralu) were among the oil-seeds; cotton and hemp 
were the important fibres. 

Many kinds of spices were grown such as cumin {jlrege), coriander (koitam- 
bari), pepper {menasu), cardamum {Hakkt) ginger (knthi) and the like. Pepper, 
especially was cultivated on a large scale in Mangalore and other centres, as is testi- 
fit^ to by the Arab geographers.^ 

Sugarcane, a crop of much commercial value, was cultivated wherever there 
was a plentiful supply of water and suitable soil for its growth. We often meet with 
fine descriptions of sugarcane crop standing in the fields, in the epigraphs and lite- 
rary works of the period.^ Ibn Battuta tells us that in Barakur (Faknur), the ancient 
traditional capital of Tu|uva, there were large quantities of sugarcane which were 
’^unexcelled in the rest of the country." The canes were usually cut during summer, 
as observed by the royal author, Knshnadevaraya.^ 

Among the various garden crops, mention may be made of plantations of 
banana, oocoanuts, betelnuts etc., grown espevtaMy in the coastal regions. Many 
kinds and varieties of vegetables, fruits and flow«.t& were grown. 

Besides these agricultural crops, there were a few forest-products — non-ediUe 
products of great commercial value like sandal, teak, bamboo, etc. Karnataka, 
indeed, yielded large quantities of sandal, teak and ebony woods that were exported 
to Western Asia from very early limes.^ 

Vast tracts of land seem to have been under cultivation. Fresh lands, however, 
were often reclaimed with a view to bringing more land under the plough. Epigraphy 
of the period gives us the unmistakable proof of the planned efforts made by the 
Stataas well as other local bodies in this direction. Land was reclaimed by cutting 
down forest tracts, and cultivation extended by constructing tanks and wells. Such 
eAuts of the |)eople were often rev^urded by way of land grants and concessions in 
taxes. 

Gontempoiary literary evidence,* to some extent helps us to understand the vari- 
oua'piocessea of cultivation, from tillage to storage. Indeed, the methods and techni- 
qiMS of eq^vation have hardly undergone any change through the centuries. Before 
the actual sowii^ of the seeds, fields were properly ploughed, with the help of oxen 
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in pnifs. The stumps were weedisd nut. Manure was applied to the fields. Thus 
properly filled and prepared, the seeds were then snwn. It is worth noting here 
that the royal author SOinfi4vaira> has oertaht interesting observations to make^ 
(HI the treatment of seeds, before they are actually sown, particularly those of firoit- 
trees and fiower-idants. 

The growing plants were then fed with water, supplied from canals and welis. 
The fields were property hedged with Ibiming to protect the standing crops brom the 
maraudiag activities of robbers and wild animals. When the crop ripened, it was cut 
[koylu) and stored on the threshing where the corn was separated from 

the phmts (okke^). Having cleared it of t^aff. dust, etc, (rffm), it was heaped up 
[rfiiO in the farmyard, ft was then stored in the granaries. Ihe rotation of crops 
seems to have been practised, as indicated by the MlifBkshmiM 

As far as rice was concerned, a more common practice was to raise two har> 
rasts in an year. We get the contemporary description by Barbosa of the cultivation 
}f rice in the empire of Vyayanagara.>i 

The vital importance of matcing provisioa for the supply of water foi purposes 
}f irrigation was aivmys recognised. The cultivated fields were distinguish^ under 
;wo categories, in accordance with the source of water-supply (1) divamStvka 
.e. fields entirely dependent on rainfall and (2) noiMStfOca, those deiiving water- 
supply IfOBt rivers, through canals or channels. The Utter clearly refers to the fields 
mder inigation. 

Works of irrigation comprised mainly canals, drawn from rivers, as also tanks 
ind wells. The prosperity of a State, obsarves Kiisiugadfivaifiya, would increase 
>nly when tanks and irrigation canals are constructed. Moreover, construction 
>f an trrigatiional work like a tank, was'regarded as an act of great religious merit ; 
ind would even (dense ttie gods themselves. 

Canal irrigation was generatiy practised on river banks. If the inscnptionsi^ 
ire to be trusted, there was an embankment (makS^Hu) on the Varada: and the 
vaters of the Kaveri were made to flow through sluices into the channels dug for 
the purpose. The Munlrfibad lascription^^ of Vikraraiditya VI telU us how one Adi- 
tyabhatfa surveyed the banks of the Tungabhadra and founded a canal there Winch 
he presented to the people. Moreover, the record refers to the bwer-levd channel 
[pt^vftykSlu) and the higher-level dtannel iuddiythkSltt), among the Jtioondaries 
of the giAed land. 


Exoqittttg in valleys and deltas of the rivers, where the fields detfiWMl water 
rapply from the chennets dug from the rivers, the rest M the oountr; depended 
largely on storage tanks, and on wdls Sunk deSp into the earth. Tha i-ifirifithm 
finds the most frequent reference in the epigraphs of the period relat ng to this 
BUf^. The main feature of the system wss the eiiisteiice of a network; tftaalesor 
leservoirs, in which the rain water was caught and stored for pnrpeses o tfrigatlMi. 
In 1 ISfi A.D. V!ra-^9^ttki«ltt eeused to he eonitrucied ia Virabidlitani fiotaf' 
tanks, named Rudrasamudia, OafififiSaimidra, Acyutatestndia uiiyfrmumdmM 
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TTie Ug tank constructed by KrUhnadSvSraya near bis ca]Mtal to provide irri- 
gatton to the fields and to supply water to the new city of NfigalSpura founded by 
him, finds mention in the accounts of Paes and Nuniz.** A big tank was formed 
tn 1533 from the Arkavstl,!^ which is still serving as a source of water-supply to 
Bangalore city. What is more, if any private lands came in the way of such irrigation 
works, such lands were relinquished, and some other fields were taken up in lieu 
thereof. J^ue attention was paid to the proper maintenance of these irrigation 
works. In short, it amounts to works of conservation and preservation, sudi as 
preventing damages to tanks and sluices, repairing the damaged ones, building 
tank bunds, removing silt and such other works. Any wanton attempt to Ham ay 
irrigation works was a crime, which would be punished with death.i* 

When the dam of a tank at Bisaval{i (Dharwar District) gave way, it was duly 
repaired and restored; and proper arrange.ments were made for its upkeep by 
way of an endowment of wct-land.M in 1243 A.D. an arrangement was made for 
the maintenance of a cart and its driver, by an endowment of land, apparently to 
remove the silt in the tank.tt 

The financial help to meet the expenses incurred in maintaining such irrigational 
works, came from difierent sources, i.e. private charily. State help as well as contri- 
butions by public bodies. Grants of land called bittuvatta^ were often made, for the 
maintenance of tanks and the like. Besides, there were many water-cess and other 
taxes levied, such as ka^te, kSluve, kej;e, nlru-kUli, holeya-sunka etc. which were often 
earmarked for the maintenance of irrigation works. 

From, reservoirs or tanks, water usually flowed through canals and channels 
by gravity to irrigate the fields. Small channels were often numbered as at S5ma- 
nSthapur. In the case of well or lift-irrigation, water had to be lifted to the surface 
by some mechanical device, powered by men or bullocks, like ?/a, kapile, ghafh 
yantra and others.^’ 

Industries 

Wealth of a country is largely dependent on its industries and trade both of which 
are inter-dependant. We may refer here only to a few important industries of the 
period. 

Textiles 

Textile industry has been one of the ancient and important Indian industries. 
This was a flourishing industry in Karnataka during the period under review. Re- 
fereaceis made to the guild of weavers in Mitakshara as well as by some qNgraphs. 
SOn^vara, in his historical chatt., S, VikramSAkabhyudayam, describes the finest 
and moat delicate fabrics available in the bazaar of Kalyana, which reminds us of a 
by the “Prince of medieval travellers", Marco Polo. 

ABMiiid C3oa, and in other parts of the country, much cotton was grown out of 
wfiKdl vary line doth was made. Under the Bahamanids," Bijapur was a noted 
textile centre, and its principal varieties were calicos and muslins. It had a floui^sh^ 
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ii^ trade in this commodity with FOf^a, AiaNa and Bast Africa. The Fortngoese 
traders visited Bijapur and other centres regularly to efiBmt purchases. Again, Ooh 
baiga produced g(^ silken doth that was available at low prices. The pagatfU 
of Raiehur were in great demand among the anSra of the State. In the region round 
BOdihSI, in Chitradurga District, hnen was produced.^^ 

Similarly, many varieties of woollen cloth wme produced. KhmAadcOu!^ was 
the woollen cloth that was used as an upper garment. Wooltenblankets^-the hat^ 
of MidBa^iara and the Armhhef/ of the epigraphs— were produced and some places, 
like ravanagere and Ood^ba{{Spora, seem to have been noted for this production. 
Many varieties were apparently known. 

Certain taxes were levied on this craft, like taxon yam (nBtwkge) and tax on loom 
(MK^ggndSrre), though sometimes exemptions were given just to encourage the industry. 

In the process of dyeing various fhhrics of cotton, silk etc. some herbal colours, 
like those of red flowers, indigo and others, were employed. Reference is found to 
some tax on safllowers (Jtusurhba, carthanus tbtetorius), as also on this craft 

The embroidering and designing of doth was well-known, as referred to by 
VijnSnSivara, SOmS^vara, Harihara and others. On some cloths could be seen 
the figures of smitfka, wheel, elephants, horses, chariots, lions, deer, swans, creepers 
etc., besides various ft>ral and geometrical designs such as flowerbuds, straight and 
curved lines, circles, squares and the like. Some pieces of doth looked like books, 
with many letters stamped thereon (jmtakalriva sSksharaih)-^* 

It may be added here that the tailoring industry seems to have developed as a 
skilled art during that period. The tailors had a guild of their own {chippiga gotta}i). 
The tailors of DSrasamudra, we ate told, were producers of oraamenial dresses 
and skilled in the art of embellishing with many pieces of cloth (antka-vastra-kfia- 
ndUa-Sfi/ig3ra~rUfyS-prarlpar).^ 

Oil production was another widespread industry often referred to in the re- 
cards. Oil was extracted from oil-seeds such as sesamum, castor and the like, as 
also from coooanuts. There is reason to believe that some kind of perfumed oil 
was also produced. The oilmen (te/tigar < Skt. tailika) were easily one of the most 
important industrial communities of the period, the teUiga-nakkara being their 
guild. The oil-mill was evidently of stone (kelbt-gdna). Three types of oil-mill wer 
distinguished: (I) kai-g^^ worked by bands; (2) mtiu-gSja or the tread-oil-mill; 
and (3) eUu-gSno, worked by oxen. 

Handlfrafta 

There flourished during this period many handicrafts like wood-woft, leanier» 
work, pottery and so on. Wood was largely used in the construction if catls or 
carriages, boats and ships, Kttm and pal^nquiitt; besides, it was in freat lemSnd to 
be used in the buildimp, domestic and otiheimise, in the form of funtitum of many 
kinds, as also of agricultural accessories. The carpenter (ho^<8kt.|w»iAwfif), 
who worked on wood and produced many articles, was an irnportant serfant of the 
village community. 
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L«atlier was employed in producing various artides such as foot-ware, bags 
and ropes. The tanning industry must have been wide spread, for MitSkshara re- 
fers for a guild of shoe-makers. The cobblers (samniagSra—chamn^ira<Skt. charma- 
kdr<t) produced leather shoes and sandals of various colours.^ 

Leather-tmgs idi-tti) were made to hold or carry water. Some sort of cloth was 
made from hides (charma) of goats and the like.^i 

The potter (kuihbara<Skt. kurhbhakara) was also an important servant of' the 
village community, who received, in lieu of remuneration for his services, land- 
grants or a fixed proportion of the crop of each farmer of the village. The potter’s 
industry seems to have been a largely rural but widespread one, especially in the 
rural parts and among the poorer classes. A tax kuiiibSradete was levied on this 
industry. During the medieval periods, Bidar was a noted centre of pot manu- 
factures. The bidri work was famous in India as well as abroad. 

Mining and Metallurgy 

The mineral wealth is one of the major factors in a country's economic life. 
Mining for metals like iron, gold etc,, was a well known industry in Karnataka from 
quite early times. In places like Hungunda, Honna|i, HonnSvara etc. for instance, 
traces of ancient gold works have been found.^^ Primary deposits of gold are found in 
reefs of quartz in regions consisting of Dharwar schists, and traces of such occu- 
rrences have been found in almost all the districts of the State. Indeed, right from 
Mysore upto the northern limits of Hyderabad, through the whole extent from north 
to south, there runs a belt of gold-bvaring quartz, which had been extensively worked 
up during the early periods. Indeed, the early European prospectors were attracted 
to the Kolar Gold Fields by the existence of such ancient works. 

When the mining operations were recently renewed in the gold mines at Kolar 
and Hatti, there were found pieces of pottery, wooden logs^ etc., evidently used by 
the ancient miners. References often do occur in n erary works of the period, though 
by way of simile and analogy, to the extraction of ■xicf gold. 

Further, it has been pointed out that active mining for reef gold wa going on 
in many of the gold fields of South India during the days of Vijayanagara esmpire. 

Iron, one of the commonest ores in the earth’s crust, had been mined from quite 
early periods. The Sandur hills (Bcllary District) are said to be rich in unlimited 
heads of haematite, which are rich in iron, “perhaps the richest in all India”. An early 
iron-smelting factory existed in or near Kuditini in Bellary District. 

In the later periods, there was a flourishing iron mining industry, in various 
parts of the State. Reference is found to the tax, karbunada-suhka, which was appa- 
rently levied on this industry. Th* ore was obtained by digging into the ground; 
in some cases, it was collected by working the black sand brought down by torrents. 

01^ sg collected was smelted in a kind of furnace or a large fire stand called 
hoMmtd'* During the Vijayanagara days, the iron produced in U» empire seems to 
have been enough for all the demand for it, internal as well as foreign. Indeed, many 
ship-loads of Iron were exported from Bha^kal to countries like Ormuz.^ 

19 
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IVaoea of extensive woriciogof ciiqpper miim inive been found in the districts 
Ulce of fiellftry, B(|»pur and I%arwiKr ai^ some of these mines are known to have 
been worked down to the time of Hyder Ah. Copper* however* was an article of 
import during the period under rentew. 

A word about predous stones. We may as wdl refer here to Punii3t<i, an ancient 
kingdom situated in the south of Mysore, whidi has figured in tlm Ctech and Roman 
accounts. Indeed, Ptolemy rders to thiys land 'PounnSpi** ^i^^here beryls were found. 
This region, we are told, had a j^osperous trade in beryls idth distant countries like 
Rome.^ 

The mines ofpredoes stones seem to have been worked with profit. TheBellary 
Dfstriot is said to have yielded rich harvests in ^amond. NikiUn refers to diamonds 
of Raichur. The ei»graplM often describe the merchants of Ba]]tgftve, Biloru, D9ia> 
samudra etc., as trading in many such precious stones. 

Contemporary sources often refer to numerous articles, both of necessity and 
luxury, made out of diilbrent metals like gold, silver, copper, bronm etc. The pro- 
duction Was marked not only by a large variety, but also by artistic skill. Broadly 
speaking, the metal works consisted in the production of jewellery, household arti- 
cles, weapons of war and the like. Metals were largely used, however, in the mint- 
ing of coins also. 

There is reason to believe that the craft of jewellers had reached a high state of 
perfection. The brazien had attained mastery in the art of manufacturing alloys 
and ca^ng them into elaborate and graceful forms.3< Indeed, reference is found in 
epigraphs to the guide of braziers (fidgSro tnahS-mkhimnhgiAu).^ 

Tkade and Cem m ercc 

Trade is the natural corollary of industry and an index to the economic pros- 
perity of a country. Contemporary sources clearly testify to the vigorous trade that 
Karnataka continued to eiyoy during this period, 

Karnataka had maintained, through the centuries, trade relations across the 
sea with many countries of the western and eastern worlds. Her coast-Iine boasted 
of many good harbours, often referred to by classical writers. The foreign trade may 
be studied under two heads, viz., exports and imports. 

Many were the agricultural products that were on the export-list. Special men- 
tion may be made of p^iper, the spice that was in great demand in the wist as well 
as east during the Mfiddle Ages. Indeed, it was the monopoly of the Western 
coast. 

YSgut (1179-1229 A.D.) observes that Maqplore (MafijarSir) and BSrakQr 
(Ffikniur) were the chirf centres for the export of pqiper. Again, Diratlhqi (1325 
A.D.) refers to the large gnantity of ptgi^ available at Mangalore. Itli Battuta 
testifies to the enormous quantities of pcppnr and gmgwr timt were expetted from 
the port of Mangaiofe in 14th oentuiy A.0<^ ginger was shqmed ftom 
Mangalote to cotmtriei like Feasia and Yemenis atibsmd l^y Barbosa aim 
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During the Vtfsyaiiagara days, the ports of Mangaloie, Ooa and Bha|kal 
used to eiipott rice to many countries across the sea. Foithtv, Bhafkal was a noted 
centre for the export of powdered sugar. It also exported cocoanuts — ^the Indian 
nuts as known to the Arab and other medieval writers — to countries like Ormuz 
and Aden. 

Among other articles of export that served some medicinal purposes, parti- 
culu mention may be made of aloes. Both YaqOt and Quzwlnl tril us that the noted 
Saimdri aloes had been named ofter the city of Saimur(^irur, near Bgrakflr, South 
Kanara). But, YSqut makes it clear that aloes did not actually grow there. **Gene* 
rally, aloes came from islands siltuated beyond the equator”. It thus becomes clear 
that aloes were imported from the Far Eastern islands into Saimiir, from where 
they were re-exported to other countries. 

Some dye-stuffs were also exported, such as henna and myrobalan. Henna 
is said to have been a speciality of Saimiir, whereas large quantities of my 
robalan were available at Bhatkal. Incense and perfumes formed other important 
articles of export. Idrisi tells us that Saimiir produced many aromatic plants that 
were “exported to all the countries’*. Besides, sandalwood and teakwood, both as 
wood and plank, were exported to foreign countries. 

Iron was the important metal exported from the port of Bhafkal to countries 
like Ormuz as observed by Barbosa. During the earlier periods, as noted above, 
beryls were exported to western countries like Rome. 

Among various perfumes and incense that were imported, special mention 
may be made of camphor (karpgra). We are told that it was available in two varie- 
ties, viz., Malayan and Chinese; the former, found mainly in Borneo and Sumatra, 
was much more valuable than the latter. 

Metals formed another important article of import across the sea during this 
period. Gold, silver and copper were imported into the country through the port 
of JhSnS, as testified to by ^rco Polo. Pait.cularly, gold is said to have been 
imported from the island of Sumatra. 

Many textile products were imported among which the Chinese silk deserves 
special mention. This has no doubt to be identified with the JI/ahScMnn-bAUM of 
S5m!ivara, the China, Mahachlna of Nayasena, Harihara and others. It may be 
recalled here that Karnataka had commercial intercourse with China during this 
period; Mangalore and Honnavar, indeed, maintained trade contacts with Oiina 
till the early ISth century A.D.^ A Mu^bidare record (South Kanara District) 
of 1429 A.D., for insunce, refers to the mie and purdhise of the Chinese fabrics 
{CHbiSihbara vikrayo'krqflkanah),*^ 

Animals like elephants and ^rses in the main, intended to meet the needs of 
the State figured prominently in the list of imports. These animals weie in great 
under the military system of those days. An epigraph42 of 118S A.D. from 
Amsikere, for instance, refers to a merchant prince, Kammata Chatti-seltt, who used 
to impprt e^phants by sea and sell them to kings. During the Middle Ages, we are 
told, the main sources of supply of elqihants were and Ceykm. 
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' Itt the history of commerce of the Middie Afes, we are told» the import trade 
ia horses had qaite a promiaeot rote to phqr. Indeed, it is desmitaed at the most 
costly and wasteful of Indiana imports during those days. Both Marco Polo and 
WassSf have very interesting observatioiis to make on tUs subject. 

The indigenous horses were weak and unable to bear fatigue; and, therefore, 
the rulers were eager to have a regular supply of foreign horses of good bibcd. Kuniz 
indeed, tells us that SBfuva Narasimha “took them dead or alive at three for a 
thousand pardaoty and of those that died at sea, they brought him the tail only of 
whidi he paid as if it had been alive*’.^} 

Precious gems and stones of various kinds, such as pearl, emerald, sapphire 
and the like, seem to have been imported from countries like Ceylon, Itersia, etc. 
The merchants of Karnataka are described in many epigraphs as dealing in such 
articles. 
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A. V. JBYBCRANDRUN 

Tttunjss IN ALL ciouNTRns and at all times have exerdsed great induenoe ovar the 
minds of the people. In India it has hel^ in the preservation rd* all the best of 
Hindu traditions, in moulding the lives of the people and in keeping the bond of 
unity in a country where there is a wide variation of climatic conditions and where 
there is a bewildering dWerrity of customs, dress and languages. Under the roof 
of the temple, architecture and art evolved meatively, handkrafls flourished, newer 
methods of enriching society both mentally and spiritually were discovered. As an 
estabiisher of the rights of its votaries, preserver of life through hoqptals, through 
relief measures in times of famine, flo^, wars and fiscal crises there is no parallel 
institution. As a keeper of peace and one that helped in the ultimate attainment of 
qtiritual bliss, the temfde has been a unique institution. The temple has also helped 
in the introduction of newer traditions by the annihilation of antiquated and age* 
worn systems and beliefs. It has diqwlled ignorance and lit up the torch of learning.> 

From a UKxkst beginning in the early Christian era to its fuller evolution dur* 
ing the sixteenth-sevmteenth centuries, the temple grew, in architectural munifi- 
cence, artistic embellishments, ritualistic details and above all in its manifold 
functions carried out in close collaboration with the reigning monarch for the 
welfare of the people. The earliest non-Indian scholar to discover this interconnection 
between the Idng and the temple and record its healthy impact on the society was 
Alberuni of the eleventh century. He felt that **this new form of sute or society 
rests In some d^ree in religion, these twins, state and religion, are in perfect har- 
mony, and thrir union r^fkresents the highest development of human society, ail 
that men can possibly desire.’^^ 

Tcl^ple and Society 

The tmpie became the centre of sodal life. From the early hours of the morning 
to the late hours of the night, pOJas, festivals and special gatherings attracted the 
people, it held them in its fold, heightened their sensory appreciation by the sweet 
ren^ng of t^rupas^yam by trained singers, and music by the tenqile musicians, by 
the exotic cdour of the paintings, by the scented perfumes Ungering around the 
place of worship, the tasty oflbrings (praiSdam) cUstrilwted. Verily atf the five 
senses became cultivated in their AiBneie in a temple. Visits to the tenple developed 
‘regularities in the behaviour,* external in the b^inning but eventually, gettin , steeped 
in the temple lore and throuidt it comprelie&ding the uniqueness of the religious 
life, developed ‘regularities in the behaviour internally* at well. In the dev lopmeat 
of tmnple mai^ ‘patterned repetitive elements* and their highest intelligibl > aspects 
have made the temides a vibi^ living force even to this day. Above all, tl t temple 
became a cultorat instHutioa of great eminence because of the values in had set 
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before itself to be achieved, namely all round development of man and his environs 
through good education, assured health and freedom from penury. 

No wonder therefore, possessing all these elements the temples by and large 
were real cultural institutions which helped in integrating the peofde into a well* 
knit society with hopes and aspirations. This was possible by the network of rela- 
tions developed by the temple between the members of the village. The priests pnd 
the Vedic brahmins acted as the brain. They were given munificent donations which 
released them from the necessity of either bothering about their bread or wasting 
their time in manual labour. Most of the time they spent in the temple attending 
to the details of the worship, fully charging the deity incantations so as to make 
the sanctum a place of peace and bliss for the devotees. The Smritis eqjoined on the 
brahmins to pray always for the welfare of the people and even in Agamic texts the 
pOjas in the temples were always parartha-iot the universe, vis a vis the pUja done 
every day by the individual in the house being atmSrththfor oneself. With the mind 
tuned with Ood and full of concern for universal welfare, the priests acted as coun- 
sellors to the society. Sitting on a pial either in a mandepa, or in their own house 
provided by the temple, many of them acted as their judges and provided the much 
needed solace to the weary and careworn people. In the evem’ngs they taught them 
the three R’s and expounded the Puranas, Itihfisas and the temple lore. 

The rigid caste system which seemed to have been the bane of Hindu soriety 
during the later days did not create any problem in a temple. Nfirfiyanabhatta in 
the 16th century declared that there was no question of untouchability in the KS^i 
Vi4van3tha temple. Tn the Kali age, all demerits that may arise from touching un- 
touchable objects were removed by Lord ^iva himself who, jo His mercy, 
took a daily bath at Manikarnika in the early hours of the day for the benefit of 
humanity.'^ 

People from different communities attendf^d to various types of work in the 
temple. The piUais looked after the gathering flowers, the d?iiili:ars acted as sin- 
gers, the blacksmiths attended to the repair of Uie temple car, the carpenters were 
busy preparing new vlUianas to replace old ones, the goldsmiths the ornaments, 
others drew the temple cars, lifted vahanas or were engaged in the chores of tempte 
duties. 

No other institution in India created this perfect and harmonious relationship 
between the varying types of people in a village as the temple had done. Even in the 
country, the temple culture ensured national integration. The people of North 
India considered it their religious duty to visit Rameivaram, Madurai, ^Ifiji of 
Tinipati and the people of the South were enjoined to visit Kaii, Badrinfith, KSdSr- 
n Mi , AmamSth and other sacre.' shrines of North India. There was a constant 
stream of pUgrims travelling throughout the length and breadth of the country 
at all tiiw es of the year ensuring an intermixture of cultural ethos that marked each 
of these regions. Today it has increased manifold owing to better travel facilities 
keeping alive the traditions that temple culture had introduced thousan d s c£ years 
ago, wteniravel was arduous. 
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Ini the achievement of thie tenit>le cidtuie, the role played hy monarchs wa« 
significant. As Alberuni had rijg^y noted it was this basic interiinh between the 
Itakr and the Temple that provided the prUmm nuMle. Once the rukr realised the 
positive role the temple had played« the temple had assumed political functions 
as well. During certain periods, the temple gained importance throui^ the patronage 
of a king and in some other times the king for securing himself a place amongst 
his peo]de used the spiritual symb^ of a temple as a power factor. lUyarfija I, what* 
ever be his achievement, is today lemerabered as the builder of the big temple at 
TadjSvur and founder of many others. Inscriptions speak of his munificent dona* 
ttona for various purposes and his creative approach to the manysidedness of temple 
functions. Tirumaia Nayaka carved for himself a niche in the hearts of the Tamil 
speaking hfedurai citizens, though he was a Telugu monarch, only because of the 
festivals be introduced and the great renovation work be carried out in the MInfikshi 
mntpie. In the temples the king had a seat where during his visit he sat and gave 
audience. At Minfikshi temide, Madurai the seat known as karuhga\ sadukkam 
was used by the Kayak kings. Every Friday the Ixird with his consort sat in the 
evening and gave danhan. The PSiadyas took as the symbol of sovereignty the fish, 
inspired by the goddess Mlnftkshi. tlte fish eyed. The fish as symbol of sovereignty 
continued even during the rule of the Kayaks. This close connection between the 
king end the temple and the consequent assumption of political functions by the 
temple continued till about the end of the eighteenth century, when the British took 
over the reins of administration. From then on soveieignty did not find it necessary 
to link itself with the temples to derive the support of the people. After independence, 
the traditional interests of politicians reverted to the temple, more for the funds 
in their possession which they sought to use for secular purposes, like Mucation 
and health. These twin welfare programmes have been for ages the forte of 
the temple, as part of its activities. 

Besides these, the temples also served to the social and economic needs. It is 
throu^ the authority it derived from the twin aspects, tebgious and political, that 
the southern temple earned out its numerous social and cultural functions, and 
enabled it to keep society intact and make it live in assured peace and enjoy the 
fruits of civilization. The social achievements were possible by the temple because 
of the temple committees. 


The Tcaqple Geaarittee 

The af&irs of the temple were managed by this committee, the ooftposition 
of vriikih vwied from plaoe to place and from temple to temple. These bod m nuina* 
|jng die temples, were named differently. During the Fdlava period a < immittce 
called emjitaganatt&f" managed the tempfe at Tiruvoxxiyfir.* They wen perhaps 
the same as ^aift^pehinakkt^fi It Is not known whether this committei was dif* 
firreat fixim the riflage ocnmiiittee whkh came to be known as fi/adga^j fjfr. The 
members of the tnana^ttg committee of the temide were also known as'ir MMym 
ieyjnm pentnudAa^fi StSkUcatt Mb/uttyOrf were perhaps smallir groups 
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of them fonctioning m small temples. There were also akanalikai, sivabrShmtnar, 
pat^tamaiattSr, tirun5ltkmk‘kanap-perumakka\fi 

These committees virtually enjoyed a great degree of autonomy. Nevertheless, 
the king, believed to be the manifestation of God on earth, was the lord in temporal 
matters as well. This dual authority, firstly by the members who were elected through 
a peculiar system in vogue and secondly b> the king, was accepted by the people. 
The trustees were elected by the system known as kudavdlai where the names of all 
the members eligible were written and placed in a pot and a child was asked to pick 
up names. 

- The kings took enotmous interest in these temples and desired that these com- 
mittees be above corruption * The king in discharge of his responsibility arranged 
for the periodical audit of these temples and investigation of complaints. *0 While 
Ch5{a I^iarSja III was camping at Jayankondach5)apuiam, he enquired into the 
complaint about the misappropriation in the temple and rendered justice. 

Educatioa 

The temple gave gicat importance to education paiticularly Vedic education 
loiiC/iptions provide considerable information as to the position of Vedic studies 
and spread of Vcdic culture in South India Most of the brahmadivas created in the 
South were for housing the brahmins well-versed in VSdas and Smtitis. The Tandan- 
tS^tam plates, though incomplete, mention the gift made by a chief known as Oaya- 
mukha who after obtaining due pcimisMon from Nandnarman Paiiavamalla, re- 
named the village as DajSmukhamangalam and gave it to 308 brahmin scholars 
among whom there were ihatunedtm (well versed in four Vedas), tm¥dtns (versed 
in three VSdas), shadangaxids and kramoMds " From the end of the 6th century 
to the end of the 13fh century numeious cha/urvedimangalami of this type were 
created and there was allround piogress tn Vcok culture The numerical strength 
of the Vedic exegeses increased At lUtaramallU’ ’ vnm was cieated for the propa- 
gation of Vedic culture. The conditions of the vniti were that the beneficiary must 
have no share in the village, must be well versed in at least one of the Vedas, in the 
\'ySkdr<ttfas, two darsanas of Mimlmsa as well as n/iria (Nirukta), Bhashya and that 
he must be capable of expounding the vrakaianct. nyaxa-bhaslna with varttika and 
valiishika with likn The beneficial) must live m a malha This inscription also 
speaks of an examination to be conducted at the end of a course of three years *2 

These endowments ver> clearly indicated that these scholars so housed in the 
villages must be well versed in both iasiraf and Vedas. The statement in the ins- 
criptions like Videanum iastranium ptiy yySkhyStakkalay irukkum indicated that 
the intention of the donor was th, the gift should benefit only those who were well 
versed in sSstras and Vedas, knsiwing iheir enure meaning and also the exegeses. 

Provision was also made for expounding the Prabkakara ai Tirug6shtiyur.‘3 
At Tirun3|jSivaram an endowment was made for expounding sivSdartfia in the as- 
sembly hall of the local temple mSraia-vritiL tax free, was made by lUj^ndra II 
at PnitalUr for the exposition ol BkSratam, PSmaya/iam and other PurSnas in the 
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ten|)le of Tiniyott.>* A bMtskyurriM was created at KtikMpwmm by Kul9ttui^ 
III for expounding regularly KbtOm^O'^hSskym by a competent person. At Tim- 
veokS^u, payment was made for the recitation of VCdas in front of the deity. 

Tempks also served as teaddng institutions and sewal ghatOua were in exir 
fence. The TSiagnnda insmiption of the Kadamba KSkusthavarman mentimw 
that MayQrasarman went to KS&nAA aiong with his guru, Ylraiarman to Gomfdete 
his Vedic studies and entered the ^uifikS to master the Vi^s. 

A g^ikS was fhnciioning at Shotii^gar, Vernbamdr, (Tirunelvdi District) 
and Tinikadichiyor (Chingleput District). 

latSvarma SundarapSn^ya who is spoken of at 'ell&n taUtiyoMa pmmOW cieat* 
ed a ehiUmvtdtmakgaltm for the settlement of lOg brahmins donating them lands, 
for their maintenance. In all 147| vghb of land in RajaiikSmaninallQr and Pulled- 
gtt^' were acquired. 3 xgHs were allotted to the teachers of V6das, 1 vfti to the teacher 
of Sutra, 1| for the two dancers, } if/leach to the an^O^atyOH and village accountant, 
I v9li each to the drummer and Uacksmith, | v9// to the carpenter, } v!li to goldsmith, 
I each to iraAkolli and barber. | for washerman, f for village watchman, ) for 
nttpyan; | of the mtttam land outnde the brahmin quarters was allotted to vellSA- 
kan/ySfaf and the rest of the land to others. 

At NggSi in Cutbarga District, Karnataka, there was a provinon for 200 Vedic 
stuttents and SO students of the sSsttras. It was entrusted to the care of teachers and 
a librarian. A siable vidyS-sthSna functioned at BUOr between Pondicherry and 
Cuddalore. It was a residential college and consisted of 14 gmtos. The institution 
was controlled and maintained by the learned of the village. The subjects taught 
were 4 VSdas. VgdSngas, Purinas, M&nSmsa, NySya system of philonephy and 
Dharma’-'iBtetras. Similarly, the sabhS of R^jarSja-diaturvfdimangalam (South 
Arcot District) was running a college,' feeding the pupils and remunerating the 
teat^ers. There were 340 students of whom 270 were juniors and 70 seniors. Four- 
teen teadiers tau(d>t at the institution. Forty bnthmaekSris studied the elements of 
grammar according to KtpavatOra, 75 learnt the ^ig-vgda and 75 Yajur by lOte, 20 
were devoted to Vajataniya, 20 learnt ChhandOga, 20 Umlavakara SSma, 10 learnt 
Atharvapa VMa and 10 studied Baudhayatta Gtihya-kalpa and Ganihjiltras. Among 
the seniors 25 were learning tylUcara^, 35 I^vMlIkara-^Mimiw mA 10 VhBlnta. 
Each junior was allotted sjx aS/ir of paddy per day and seniors 10 nS/tr.is 

The inovirion for the school and hospital from the temple funds at Tiruina- 
kO^ made by V*ua iUIjindra fbraisbed perhaps the fullest account avgiiaUe on 
such donatimis. The income of the temple rounded to 3243 and odd AraAmi of paddy 
and 216| tOsu and imS of money and was annually spent for meeting tie vaiious 
expenses of the temple, for the maintenance of the Vedic school with £stei and 

for die upkeep of the hfxqdtal. The provisions made for the school and hos^deserve 

a closer smitiny. Ihere was a teacher ‘each for ^ig-vdda and Yqjur-vfda; one, 
Moj^ expottodinf ryaimraga and JUfpSvorira. 

A hostel for 6B persons was maiiitaioed and in this hostel 20 bralwuitt were 
studymg ]QLig<vCda atAI Ysjnr*vdda, 20 brahmins were engaged in the stu^ of vyB* 
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kara^ aod RBpSvaUtrOf 10 students in MahapaReharStra, 3 ^ivabrShmaMs and 6 
Vaikhloasas. tlie name ofthe last one is lost in the inscription. The feeding expenses 
itt the hostel included cost of mats for all these students, cost of oil lamps lit up in 
the night, oil served to the scholars for bathing on 31 Saturdays, besides wages for 
cooks and maid servants, 

Tenq[ries served as libraries which came to be kno\ra as SarasyatJ-blum45rants. 
A PaliavSdhirSya organised a library at Chidambaram and expended it during later 
days. Twenty profound scholars in different branches of learning were emplo^d to 
check, copy down and compare Sanskrit and other Tamil works.2o The temple was 
a great educative agency. It was the centre for an allround culture and in its complex, 
architects, sculptors, painters, dancers, musicians, philosophers, religious men, 
pOurdifttias and poets found vocation. 

Fine Arts and Perfomdng Arts 

Fine arts and performing arts received the utmost attention, ^iva was consi- 
dered as the embedment of nada. Special provisions were made for the recitation 
of tlrupadtyam, the sacred songs of the AJvars and NSyanSrs, sacred Tamil saints 
of ihi Hindu fold. Land was granted by a local assembly for singing tintpmiiyam 
with udukkai and tSlam as aocompaniments at the temple of Tiruvarambur. During 
the period of RSjarSja, provision was made for the singing of tivaram in several 
temples in the Ch5la territory. Tiruvembavai was also sung in the temples. Parti- 
cular mention roust be made of an endowment in the twelfth century by a PSndya 
for the recitation of sRtarippan., before the processional deity at MlnSkshi temple. 

Several temples had their own traditions in music and dance. In Madurai 
temple there is a sculpture on the notations of 3S tSJas (saptosulddi tdfa) and also 
notations of the Simhanandana. Musioil instruments have been played solo and also 
as accompaniments. At TiruvarOr hve musciciar.s beat tirupparai at the flag-hoisting 
ceremony and as many drummers announced the procession.^s Tivaram was recited 
by 48 oduvars at TafijSvflr to the accompaniment of one kottUmtiaym and one 
udidekaiM A land grant, known as idnaikkS.d, was given to a ^ivabrShmana for 
his proficiency in lute played at the temple.2< The pipers were rewarded at TiruvI- 
dutturai and this tradition continues even today.^-' A Madurai inscription refers to 
the use of 11 musicians, the instrument like vlromaddahm, timilai, samahkahm., 
Idbai and tinichchiimam.^^ 

Musicians took part in the festivals and rituals at several temples. Music, three 
times a day, during worship was played at Sivldhalingamaibm.^ Once RSjarhja III 
attended a siring party at Tiruvojcjciyur temple.^s By and targe, the dance tradition 
in South Indian temples was cat «ed on continuously down to the 19th century 
when it was banned by the government. The girls dedicated to the temple carried 
over tlda tradition hereditarily. This community still in existence, though the dedi- 
cation to tentpies of gifls has ceased, is known as JiaivilSfar in Tamilnadu. Originally 
tirti-iitg medieval period even in the beginnings of the Vijayaoagara period, dedi- 
cating women to temple service was considered respectable. It was not an act of 
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degradation. Ladies of rank were o^Sned to the temide service. There have bens 
no doubt abuses of this custom but they were few and far between. 

At Tiruvalam, a captain in the regiment of irumu4i idfefrerbNfe*v////ga)of 
puram dedicated certain women of his family as temple servants Ulivara4ty9r} to 
the temple of Tiruva{|am,^ after branding them with trident (ifffe)mark. KulOttunga* 
ch5{a transferred to the service of the temple at Ttnika)atti (K5)aba$U) girls from 
his own service,^ who had been forced into the royal houahold by erasing his ilia- 
chitmai and re<‘branding them with trisBIa (indent). 

Danoe tradiuon upto the medieval period appealed to the higher nature of men. 
These dances bad a profound effect on the people and were free from commercial 
or mercenary motives. To the dancers, a performance meant an opportunity for 
expressing a soulful experience of the highest feelings that man is capable of in the 
innermost recesses of his heart. An Eastern Oanga princess did not feel it demeaning 
to appear in the temple and give a performance of dance. Many enlisted themselves 
as temple dancers and were called talaikkdh and pattbii. They remained maidens 
for life. They were taught by expert danoe teachers called natfuHms, who enjoyed 
munificent land donations called nattuvan kSifi. The dance Imlls where these per- 
formanoes were held was called arangant or aranga-ma^4^hm 

The entire door jamb at the eastern gdpuram at Chidambaram contained karanas 
and dance poses. Tte first floor of the Big Temple at TaSjSvur contains 84 of the 
108 karanas of lord ^iva. These indicated the sanctity attached to dance as a perfor- 
ming art. 

Emoluments were paid to the temple dancers and thetr descendants. The irl 
rudras of the temple of Munai VSQsvaramudaiya-i^yanfir agreed to p«»vide two 
ngjir of paddy per head every day (I) to the dancers [lirararaAgil viruda pen4agal) 
having no male issue (2) to the daughters of these women and (3) to those who had 
gone out of the village after marriage. If they were unable to do so, they were to give 
instead 1^ ntS of wet land per head, from the lands set apart for this purpose. U 
the daughters were married they had to give up their claims for paddy. If sons 
predeceased the dancer, the performer of the funeral ntes inherited iands.^i A 
nattmon by name Kul0ttuoga*cb5|a Nirittapperaiyao purchased a nattuvak^i and 
gave it to his daughter as irhbma^ acquiring which her husband obtained the right of 
doing service as other patiylUar, receivii^ also other privileges. 

Speoal performances were at ranged in temples. S&iUkGUti was arranged at 
Attur, TiruvengaivS&I; SryakOttu at Tiruvt^marudur, TiruvSduturai; sakkai- 
hdtnu at Kij^ppajuvOr and tanu'lakkBtnt at MSnambSdi.^^ 

Rljarija housed 400 dancers atouwl the Great Temple at TaAjSvilr aiid narrated 
their names in the inscriptions.^} The diwa4i)^s of KaruvQr enjoyed itong with 
some other temple servants the privilege of botsting the flag of RfljSdhtrS, in, to ride 
a horsev to sound drums when they went’ out on processions.}^ Anukkiy ir Nakkan 
Earavbi Nangai^. a dancer of Ttrui^r accompanied king Rl(j8ndra 1 U the shrine 
of TiruvSboc and offeied worship. In memory of this visit a brass lamp (ka wt^iddat) 
was donated to be lif up at the where the king and the great danoer Mgod during 
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their worship Rt the temple.^’ The king named a village as Paravaipuram and a 
temple as Paravai Kvaram after hcr> It is evident that this contact at a personal 
level of the daner with the great RSjendra was possible by the depth of scholarship 
and other aocomplishtnents the lady might have possessed. 

DramM were performed in the temples. A drama (nataka) was performed at the 
temple of AttQr near Tiruneiveli and the hall went by the name Alagiyap3ndyp> 
kiJdam.^^ There was also a ndtakaiHlai mtmdapam at Tiruvadi (South Arcot 
District),** Ra/arSJisvara NStaka was performed at TahjSvar by a troup of actors 
during yaikSii feast.** 

Welfare of (he People 

The sick, were taken care of m the hospitals maintained by the temples. Inscri- 
ptions provide details of these temple hospitals. At Tirumukku^i a full fledged 
hospital functioned treating students in the temple hostel and the sick servants of the 
temple. There were fifteen beds in it under the charge of two medical officers a physi- 
cian and a surgeon. The assistants were : 2 assistants to fetch medicinal herbs and to 
prepare medicines, 2 nurses and I barber, evidently besides his professional work, 
to assist thq surgeon in his operation theatre. The wages for these medical men were 
in kind and in kSilu (gold coin). The highest paid was the physician who obtained 
annually 90 kalants of paddy and 8 kasu, the lowest paid was the barber who earned 
15 kalams of paddy only. Perhaps he received payment separately for his profe- 
ssional work in the village. The sick too obtained a ration of I nS/i of rice per head 
per day. The medicine stocked included; Brahmyam-kadumbUri, Vasa-haritaki, 
Gdndila-harttoki, Shallataka-hantaki, Gandira, Bdlakiranda-taila, Pahehaka-taila, 
LaiunadySrinda-taila, UUanmkaranadi-taila, Bihddi-ghrita, \fandSrkara~vatika, Dra- 
vatu, and Vfmah. 

Hospitals were functioning at places like Kv rattur,^* the physician in which 
place was named Kul5ttungas5{a Mangaludhiraja' SIralan who received a vaidyak~ 
ka^i. He had many attributes kaiakamedutta kuttapirdn, ^ivakTmi, iaivasikha- 
ma^L The name of the physician in charge of Tirumukktidal hospital known as 
Sundarach5|a-viMagara Atulasaiai is KOdandaraman Asvatthamabhat^n. 


Ftacal JMte «f Temple 

The temple was a great employer and a number of persons known as talip- 
pariySram, kdfil-parivaratn*^ from archaka^ those who picked flowers lived 
around it. R&jaraja I employed as many as 609 person<i for doing different kinds of 
work in the Great Temple at TaryS Hr.-** They were all granted land for their main- 
tenance. Among the important servants in the temple were, besides the priests, 
timppdiiyam pSdurar uvachekar, carpenter, watchmen, pakefiUchSrya^ natfumt, and 
k0p«dchdcdcdBi (accountants). Sometimes the village assembly itself was made res- 
for selecting the temple officials like srJkSriyam kadaik^klkfkar, watchman 
and aeoonmaiits. 
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TiM) city of iUUIdtlpurBitt had a atroag |aild of meidianta ruttaratOr, Thia 
goHd given fidt liberty to supei^ Uie piroiNsr naiMgement of tho temple business 

to ajppdnt the watchman and derfcs of the temple and to exen^ these tatter from 
payment of taxes. The tenqde priests, who were called kuk»4iXf»** seemed to have 
had always a say in the conunittee’s dedsions. The duties of the priests were oon> 
cemed with the worship and other allied mattnrs in the sanctum, bot they performed 
other Ainctions as well. They were also in chiuge of tenq>te repairs and sometimes 
they maintained the temple treasury. The gifts received by them from the devotees 
were known as wchmU-bhdgas. A Pallava inscription^’ states that these {niests held 
office hereditarily. These temple committees were very powerful and in one instance, 
they objected to the erection of a statue of a king at l^iirangam.m 

The temple was a great landlord in the sense that the distribution for cultivation 
amongst the tillers and the actual enjoyment of the produce, vested with it. In big 
temples, a separate committee was formed for looking after the properties. At 
^rlrangam a committee was formed consistingof 23 members to look after the temple 
properties. Paleographically the inscription is assigned to the 14th century and the 
composition of the committee was as follows: 10 to be selected from the kottu of 
the temple; 4 from the sanySsUt and dismtatisi 5 representing the 18 nutn4alast 
4 to represent the ChSra, C%5|a, PS^ya and the Kshatriyas of the North. The 
appointment of Mmydsin in the Vaish^va tem|^ is a noteworthy feature. It was 
not easy to manage propnty and taclde probtems of encroachments etc. and hence 
a striking force-an armed squad called vlfaikkdrats-^as placed at thar disposal to 
help them in the discharge of their dotk». 

The temple attended to the administration of ail lands in the vUlagg and also 
to the law relating to it. Generally donations of land made to l^iva temples were 
known as devadSnas and to Vishitu temple tintvUfaiydffam, to Jain and Buddha 
temples pallidichantbmt to brahmins brtthmadSyam, bhafta-vfitti, to the learned as 
ptdaHur mattmttu, pidamatryint and to astrologers as kSni muttntttu. 

The conditions of holding of divadSna and brahnuidiya diflbred very much. 
In the case of dfvaddm the holding was entirely tax free and it eqjoyed certain immu- 
nities. The lands gifted to the temples were not the personal property of the king 
or any particular individual but belonged to the State and the king as the head of the 
state made the donation. The word used in these transactions like dlvMAga, vidjdk 
bkdga, etc. indicated only extra proprietorial rights, namely, enjoymmit ri|^. 
Most of the residents in the diwMbga lands were people connected wili^ tengiles. 

The temple which received sudi lavidi endowments naturally played ka impor> 
tant role in the economy of a viltage.^ The temide maintaiaed the records « fall these 
transactions. There was a large army of men knovm as kbrilpwhfbram te attend to 
the various probtems relatiog to the maiptenanoe of land, cdlection oi reids etc. 
The temple authorities made rtetefauion regarding the sate and morhMe oftempte 
landi,'*’ In some cases conditions were also laid down that these tends aioald net 
be sold as rlkd and in case the iandi ware sniaappnqKrhded,|i)iey vn«» 

soon confiscated and hdded to the tmnnle lands. Another omidition unulthat even 
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when theie was outbreak of famine and floods, the temple land should ntvtt be sold. 
There was a convention that all the properties of a person who (Ued childless, pro- 
perties remaining unciaimed went to the temple. Invariably the property of temple 
servants dying childless, reverted to the temple. The lands possessed by a man in 
excess of township accounts were made over to the temples. Thus as owner of a 
large extent of land, the temple had a great hold over fiscal matters. 

4 

Temple treasuries served as local banks. The temples lent money to private 
bodies and village assemblies for cultivation, with or without security. Cultivators 
borrowed money from temples for cultivation. Parents in order to perform the 
marriages of their daughters drew as loan, money from the temple treasury. In times 
of distress temples helped the people and the unrealisable debts were rounded up 
by the purchase of the debtors’ lands.'*^ 

During times of famine and such other crises, temples played a positive role in 
helping the people and building up the morale. In critical times, governments did 
not hesitate to put the temple under the charge of the army. The temple at Tiruva- 
n^varam, including its treasury and its servants was placed under the protection of 
mBnru kai mahasenai, a unit of the Cho]a army.^ 

During the reign of KulSttunga III, there was failure of crops in Tirukkachchu 
and an irrigation channel was dug at the cost of the temple.^ In the 13th century 
the famine was so acute that people even sold their personal liberties.^t At Jjayan- 
gudi in 1227 A. D. the famine affected the village considerably and some of the 
jewels of the temple had to b.: sold to provide relief for the villagers and in the 
next year when normal conditions returned, these ornaments of the temple were 

replaoed.32 

Temples also served as asylums. An inscription lecorded during the 34th year 
of Kuia^kharadSva states that the liruvahl of *he temples of god Va^perum 
KSviluitoiyfir and goddess ^adikoduttaru{iya-nach. hiyar and the village of l^rivilli- 
puttflr were considered as abhayam to MunragattQr of £j[arai-nadu, Vira-va{an3du, 
Piiiga-nSdu, Sengudi-nadu. Irunso-nadu, Venbaikkudi-nadu and Karunilakku^- 

n9du.’2 

The temple encouraged several industrial activities, the most important being 
the building, stone cutting and bronze casting industries. Spinning and weaving 
claimed the next attention. Families of weavers were settled around the temple 
precinct$;S^ usually the gramasabha chose its representative for discharging some of 
its functions. But in one instance. MSrambavai, the queen of Nandivarman chose a 
doth merchant (aruvaHatfikar) of ^rlkantapurara for looking after a divadana. 
This indicated the high esteem the ciwth traders enjoyed in the royal family. 

The other industries that flourished under the patronage of the ttmples were 
ptrttery, cattle.breeding, g^Idsmithy, carpentry, and oil trade. Gkildsmiths prepared 
temple Js^Uecy. The role of merchant guilds in supervising the temple affotrs points 
ta thdr 'conntotion with temple admimstration. 
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Liqiil finctioM 

The temple trustees acted as judges and deeded cases. This ensured justice 
being delivered on the spot, speedily and at less cost to the litigants. The manner in 
which persons misappropriating temple property was dealt with is interesting. These 
delinquents were considered ilvadrBht, g^Smeulrbhi and ri^ftUirBhi. Under the Chft]a 
hegemony the commission of crime against temple was tantamount to treason and 
culprits were exiled, and their possessions confiscated and added to the temple 
properties. 

The QSvindaputQr inscription of K.ul5tunga III dated in his 16th regnal year 
describes the procedure adopted in dealing with such profanations. Pajayanur* 
udaiySr Pallavarayan in his 7th year gifted a garden of areca palms to the temple. 
Seven years later, the manager of the temple cut the trees and used a portion for his 
own purpose, gifted some to his relatives and sold the rest. This recidivist who was 
the manager of the temple also misappropriated the donations, collected and depo- 
sited in the temple treasury. When the matter was taken up for enquiry the culprit 
Pailavan A|^n absconded. A search of his house was made and 40 kalanu of paddy 
and some vessels belonging to the temple were discovered. He was dealt with as a 
iivadrdhi, his lands confiscated, his house razed to the ground and on its site a Vin3- 
yaka shrine named as Kul5ttunga-ch5|a VinSyagapiijaiySr was erected. 

Hie lands thus confiscated and the ri^ts of serrice forfeited, were sometimes, 
under instructions of the kings, sold in public auction.^^ At PandanailOr the l^iva- 
brfihmanas misappropriated gold deposited in tltt temffie treasury for preparing 
ornaments. They were punished by the diqxissession of the rights they had in the 
temple and they were sold in public auction to otheis. They were also fing^ 180 kSsu 
to make good the loss. Not content with these actions, they and their descendants 
were dented admission into the temple of PandanailOr.^^ Often encroachments on 
temple lands were punished. . The punishment was a donation of a piece of land to 
the temple. 

ConciaskM 

It has been seen bow the temples because of tlwir unparalted role assumed sreat 
importance in the body-politic of a village or town. The regal patronage no doubt 
increased the importance of these temples at first, but as days passed by owing to 
continuous handling of funds, their immediate re-investments, and because of the 
increasing productive functions, the temple assumed a reputed place fn society. 
Endowments continued to flow from ail strata. Kings realised this posiiion in the 
late medieval period. Several Vjja|isnagsra chieftains carried the favlur of the 
temple committees. Tirupati received 90% of its lands ^ 50% of its csh endow- 
ments from the royal families. These endowments functioned as re-llistributed 
resources.^? 

Hie temples were rid of many probtenw. The nust important was tie problem 
of labour. A distinct advantageitt the temple staff pattern was the hettditiry charao 
ter of the appointment. There were no probleina oflnteitniUent gaps* fr quamla 
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ovtr stjcoessiot). There was assured continuity in service and in training, the faUm* 
provided the required training to his son. Like a king, the temple also conferred 
honours on men ; and this was a part of the power it enjoyed. 

Thew functions and welfare activities were not isolated but were linked up with 
the telifl^ous role of the temple, in fact, all these functions were an inseparable 
integrated whole which helped the evolution of the mind of man in society and his 
material wellbeing. 

Tte temples today are popular in South India. Millions resort to them. Are 
they still the same old institutions which moulded the people? Many old institutions 
in India have given place to newer ones. But temple, an institution of the past, is 
still living. How does it keep its hold still on the people? How does it function now? 
The temple culture was continuously changing its many faceted activities in order 
to be a living force. It is presently taking on newer roles, dictated by the needs of the 
society. 

Under the temple culture, economy and industries were considered sacred and 
profane, while in modern times productive occupations are treated as secular. TTic 
merchant guilds of the villages had control over the temple and the regional or local 
ectmomy. The emphasis has now changed to national economic oigarrisations. 
Ethnic loyalty and political link with chieftains and the kings and regional arrange* 
ments for administration and justice were the order of the day under temple culture. 
Presently loyalty is to the Nation combined with linguistic parodiialism. 

Religion, philosophy and temple worship which were the major concerns of the 
society now occupy a peripheral place and people take to them because of their 
‘personal* liking. The change is perceptible in another phase, namely the leadership. 
In temple culture the leaders who played a major role were reUgious specialists, 
philosophers, men of character and standing in society who believed that the world 
was ipverned by a supernatural power but today the prominent role in society is 
played by the elite who are politicians, scientists technocrats who feel that the world 
is governed by scientific laws.^ So the temple is passing through a phase of transi* 
tion. Cultural organisations are no more the ^orte of the temple. Education, health, 
economic activities are now becoming secular activities of the State, and tenqde 
funds are diverted in large measure towards these. What role then will the temple 
assume in the future? Will it revert to the only function it had in the beginnings of 
the Christian era, viz., being merely the institutional embodiment of religion whidi 
enabled human beings to enter into a direct personal relation with a trans*human 
presence in and behind and beyond the uni^'erse ? 
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TEMPLE FESTIVALS OF SOOTH INIMA 

N. a. KAM^SWAMI 

IKDUN TBifPLB nsTivALS Strike many foreign visitors as 'exotic*. To pious Hindus, 
however, they are an expression of their piety. It is natural that the Hindus should 
want to convey their thankfuliwss to the Maker of all things, and thw chosen method 
of thanksgiving is to perform festivals in His honour. 

The form and nature of these festivals derive from the national ethos. Insti- 
tuted as they were in ancient times, when the most important aspect of public life 
was the monardiy, it was inconceivable that any lesser honour than the regal should 
be bestowed on the Lord. It is as an emperor that the Lord is regarded in many 
of the rituals and festivals. Obviously, there is nothing in this to perturb the republi- 
can. At the time the festivals were set up, the only example the devout could follow 
was the court rituals. Further, a number of festivals were instituted by kings and 
nobles, as inscriptions show, and they could hardly be anything but royal or aristo- 
cratic in their nature. 

Temple festivals also re&ect the archaic society which initially organised them, 
and wiUs the remarkable tenacity of Indian tradition they have survived in much 
the same qfiirit, if not precisely in the same manner. The chariot festival, the most 
spectacular to the foreigner, was appropriate to One higher than all the kings. Lord 
&va mourned on Nandi and Lord Vishnu on Garu^, in both cases one of the most 
important in the series of festivals, are explained in terms of the puranic associations. 
But the mounts of the parrot, the swan and the like seem to reflect an archaic 
sodety. There is something childlike in wanting to worship the Lord mouhted on 
these forms. But, puranic or archaic, the^ can be no doubt that the main idea is 
to offi» worship to Him in acceptable forms. 

The brahn0tasavan, usually of ten days, is the most common of fedivals cele- 
brated today, and I think that its nature could be explained best were I to describe 
it as it is performed in the temple I happen to know well about, the Kai^iisvara 
temple in M^pore, Madras, This festival follows the pattern set for l^va temples 
in Tamilnadu, but this does not preclude a few changes elsewhere. The variations 
are more marked for the Vaishnava and l^akti temples. 

The Mylapore temide is one of the oldest in the country. It has been i^rified 
in song by Sambandar in the 7th century A.D. In its present form, it beloQfi to the 
Vijayanagara times. The explanation is either that it was drastically altererhtn later 
times or that it was rebuilt in its present location in the fifteenth or sixteentfainntury. 
There is some literary and much architectural evidence to show that originally it 
stood on the seariiore, like three other temples in the Madras region, the^rtha- 
sSrs^svSmi temjde in Triplicane, the VHihikinSthar temple in Tiruvamniwiir and 
the Ari^rlivatw temple in TintvorriyQr- It could have been removed a litw to the 
west eithm because the sea had destroyed the original temple or becai^ it was 
destroyed by the Fortugnme. 
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Tl» sfiifraphse history of the temple is rather unusual. The earliest inscription 
dates hack only to Ch9}a times, A number of epigraphs on its walls are mutilated, 
and a few are positioned upside down. Some are from other temples in the Madras 
area, notaUy the Tri^^Qlam temple and one or two from Triplicane. It is abundantly 
clear that some distarbanoes involving the temples in this region oocorred in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. The old history of the temple is irretrievably lost,^ 

Some of the surviving epigraphs record donations to the temple, the customary 
tamp and the like. None refers to a festiwil. But the MSsi-Magam festival used to 
be celebrated in Mylapore, according to Sambandar, in the seventh century, pre> 
sumably in association with the Kapali tem|de. The Nayann^ makes no reference 
to any other tem{He in Mylapore, a^ it was here that he performed a miracle whi^ 
is commemorated by a shrine in the present temple and perhaps ^so in the old, to 
judge from an epigraphical artifact which has been recovered from its old site. This 
miracle brought back to life a girl who had died of snake bite. 

In POmpSvai Padikwn Sambandar sings of a number of festivals held in the 
tempfe. Of the h^i-Magam festival he says that the people woidd bathe in the sea 
in large numbers. 

The brahmdtsavam, as it is celebrated today, is one of the most impressive 
spectacles of Madras life. The festival of the sixty^three saints, celebrated on the 
eif^th day, attracts enormous crowds. This is unique to this temple. The chariot 
festival on the seventh day, the Rishabha festival on the fifth at midni|dit, ecd the 
Adhikdranandi festival on the third are also very popular. 

On the first day the temple flag is raised aloft on the dhyajastambha in front of 
the Lord’s shrine and behind the Nandi shrine in the outer priUcSra. Processions are 
taken out both in the morning and at night on eadi of the succeeding nine days. 
AdhikSranandi, or Lord l§iva’s mount shown not as recumbent, but as rearing, 
somewhat like Oaruda for Lord Vishnu, is the m>'unt chosen for the morning festival 
on the third day. This particular mount appears to be unique to this temple. The 
more familiar Rishabha carries the Lord in procession on the fifth day, rather late 
in the night. The pious believe that it is incumbent on them to watdb the festi'Wd 
and many keep awake in order to witness it. 

On the seventh day is held the chariot festival. This temple’s chariot is not so 
huge as some of the others are. Still, it is bi^y impressive and a work of art in its 
own way. At the ^^inted hour the iHocessional image of the Lord is carried from 
the sanctum to the i^riot. It is drawn along the four streeu around the tem^ and, 
in this case, the tank, by the pious, using gigantic corded ropes. It is comidered meti* 
torious to help in this pious task The old and, the mfirm who are precluded from 
tins privilegB content ttemselves with reverently touching the ropes. 

Four chariots are taken out in procmsion. That of Lord Qanapathi, the smallest' 
of the four, leads the way. It is followed by that of the Lord, the biggest of them all. 
Then ruml^ along those of the Goddess and of Lord Subriima&yn whh His oop> 
sorts. The Fhole procession is a most impressive siidit' 
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Oil the foHowiog day, the eighth, i« eel^ated the festti>al of the tixty*three 
Mist». O^y in Myiapoee is thU festival held, thoogh Karnataka hagiolegy knows 
of the saints. In fact, of ootme, Tamil piety is perfectly acquainted with them too. 
Ihey ggure in the great work of Tamil iSatvism, l$9cki|Sr's Prr/yqpteiapom. But it 
is only in M^pore, so far as I know, that they are taken out in procession during a 
temirie festival. 

Their images, all in bronze, are enshrined in the temple. In most temples at least 
the pciucipat four. Appar. Sambandar, Sundarar and Ma^kkavgchagar, are worship* 
ped, but their images are usually lithic.- It is difficult to explain why in Myiapore 
alone this particular festival should be held, and that throuidt the ages. It cannot be 
entirely because of the dose comiection with Sambandar and with Appar because 
these saints are even more intimately associated with many other temples whidi, 
however, do not commemorate them in th» spectacular fashion. 

However this may be, the saints are taken out in procession in groups on the 
evening of the eighth day. They are followed by the majestic and impressive pro- 
cessions of the Lord, the Goddess and Lord Subrahmanya. This festival is attended 
by a huge concourse, thousands of people coming from distant parts of the city. 
Natundly enough, the festival becouKS the occasion for a huge fair. Many people 
dress themselves in their best dothes and, after worshipfMng the divinities, they 
usually purchase some articles of utility or toy. It is considered meritorious to supply 
these teeming thousands with drinking water and many charitable organisations set 
up stalls on the roads leading to Myiapore in order to do so. It is interesting that 
trade unions should be among these corporate benefactors. 

ess 

The festival practically condudes with tlw procession on the mnth day of the 
Lord as MffcsMkona. Fireworks ace displayed on a large scale. These are a source of 
perennial wonder to the ydbng. The temple flag is hoisted down on the tenth day, 
and with that the brahmStsanoH ends. 

It is, however, followed by a long vasattidtsavam, or the festival of spring. A 
part of the outer priUcSn in the north-east and in the east is converted into a garden. 
Sand is sfKead on the floor, floufer shrubs are set up, the whole scene is bn^htly 
illmninated. There is the cooling sensation of water nearby. At ni^t music concerts 
are held. This is the one occasion in the year when, in modern times, the temple 
resumes its old function of being the centre of the village’s life. 

The float festival is celelnnted for three days. The tank attached to th| temple 
is a huge one. Its sides were rivetted with done steps at about the beginninh of this 
oenttny. This has made it quite a handsome structure, especially when^ lilies 
bloom. The processional naages are itiued on a float and, to the sound of tnaditioiial 
music, carried around the unk the prescrijwd number of times. This is |i grand 
spectiule and the banks of the tank are crowded with devotees. 

Many festivals ate held within the teinide itself. Those celebrated on madSAa 
days are souhctirring. ]|andiofdevotces renting Sanskrit and Tamil verses ground 
the outer enclosure. They are followed by groups listem’ng with tupt attenSn. 
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All these, the annual brahmdtsavam and float festival, and the periodical praddsha 
festival, nre part of a big annual calender of events as followed in the larger temples. 
At least the brahtiditsavam, though not necessarily of ten days, used to be celebrated 
in every temple, however lacking in resources. But conditions have become difficult 
in recent times, particularly following the land laws. Tbe plight of the ternffles in 
Kerala is well known. It is incumbent on the State which has contributed to the 
impoverishment of the temples to provide the means to ensure the continuance of 
the festivals not only because they are age old, but also because these festivals have 
become part of Indian life. 

The most important of the festivals in Vaishnava temples is taking the Lord 
in procession mounted on Ganu^. In northern Tamilnadu the most spectacular 
occasion is at KflnchTpuram. This festival of god Varadariija dates back to many 
centuries. It draws enormous crowds, particularly from Madras. In the sixteenth 
century KnshnadSwirSya, the great Vijayanagara emperor, who endowed both 
temples, laid down the routes which the processions of the Varadatflja and 
SkAmranSiha temples should follow. 

Today perhaps the most popular festi^ in southern India is that of 
Venkatdsvara in Tirumala. The renown of the temple, its antiquity dating back 
from the days of the AjvSrs, its history of benefactions by grateful sovereiipns, includ* 
ing KrishnadSvarSya, ail make this temple the most famous in this part of the country. 
Its festivals are very largely attended. It is an inspiring sight to watch a procession 
along the four streets which, though changing under modem impact, still preserves 
something of the spirit of the times when Rflmanuja lived there, where Annamfl* 
chary a sang, and where TySgarSja worshipped. I>evotees perfoim festivals within 
the temple. There is practically no day of the year when these are not celebrated. 

The chariot festivals are the most spectacular of the southern temple celebrations. 
It was at Tiru^^r, in Tanjore District, that thv. tnggest of chariots was used. Tiru- 
vaiQr is an anaent city of renown, sanctified by ihe great temple of TySgarlya. It 
was melancholy day for the whole of southern India when the chariot was burnt 
down. The festival was revived a few years ago. The new chariot is so huge that 
machinery is used to propel it along with help from the devotees. 

Not a few of the chariots are works of art. A few survive which were built in 
Vyayanagara days. There seems to be none of earlier date. The old chariots are 
masterpieces of wood sculpture and architecture, both the arts being combined to 
create a hannonious whole, a vehicle proper for the Lord to drive in as He goes 
forth. Some of the panels constituting the chariots are full of delicate carving. In 
this respect, as in so many others ^rt is very close to teligion in Hinduism. 

It is interesting that, in form, the ratha should resemble the Dravidtan ^Mdm. 
Except for the wheels, the chariot could be taken to be a wooden r^lica of the 
virHSna. There are no chariots vrith their iikharas in the *‘wagon roof*' mode. The 
sUcharas all conclude with a sin^ stSpI, from whidli a fbig flutters. The dnriot 
becomes a portable vlmSna. 
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Temple Itastimls «« oearly coeval in time witk tbe temitiea in Tamitmdu. An 
elMm ode of ttie ^gam age refers to a Podgwti festival. SamlmiKlar’s verses on 
Mykpore suggest that by Ins ttme* the seventh oentury, festivals bad become esta* 
btished* One of the A|t^rs, To^dardippo^ re&rS to the fact that he madegattonds 
for the sendee of the Lord for the rite of 

With time the festivals grew in number and dabmation. Kings and nodes 
provided the means. Epigraphical references to the institution of fwtivds are coutd* 
less. 1 shall content myidf witili referring to those conoerning the l§rtradgam and 
TadySvEIr tenqtles. 

Incidentally, the devdopment of ftsttvals had an important artistic ooosequence. 
Had there been no fbdivale, there would probably be no bronzee, those nuurvellous 
]dcees of artistry throuidt which, no less tl»n through litfaic sculpture or architecture 
nt painUaft the piety of olden times expressed itself. Festivals called for portable 
images as distinct from the fixed, immovable Hthic images. Without exception the 
iestival images arc of broime. 

A number of inscriptions on the l^rira^am tenqde refer to the idstituttoa of 
festivals as distioct from the daily ntes, or ^ja. Two inscriptions of KulOttunga I 
dated I07S and 1088, speak of festivals in the Tamil months of Aippasi and Panguni, 
when a hymn named Tettanm^al was recited before the image of the Lord placed 
under a pmaai tree. When Vikcama-cbSla was reigning, a 9 ft of land to feed 
pilgrims during the Ptmfml festival was registered in the sixteenth regnal year. 

Of the PSpdya times in the middle ages there » a reference to the k»ig<a festival 
in ihereign of ialivaiman Vlrapfea^ya. It was in thu period that perhaps the most 
spectacular festivd in the long history of the ^rafigam temple was celehrated. In 
the nature of things it could not be repeated. lB(5vuman Suiidara>p3i^ya I per- 
formed a float festival in the month of Chiitra. He built a golden ship for the Lord’s 
sports with goddess LaksbmT and it was set floating in the Kaveri. On another 
occasion there was witnessed the spectacle of the king in full panoply of war, nding 
a steed, weighed in a balance against gold, jewels and other precious olyects, which 
were later distributed to the learoed and the poor. An inscription of Jalflvarman 
Vlra-i^dya, early in the fourteenth oentury, records a gift of boose sites made when 
the Lord was seated on the &indarap 8 ndyan seat under the Sundarapandyan pearl 
canopy m the tiw festival day. A dlpdtsava was per- 

fSmaed by Ravivaiman Kid^khara. An inscr^on of his in the temple mentions 
tidaftet. 

A number of Vijayanagua efdgrapbs record the setting up of festivaif or refer 
to these atread^ exfeting. A record af 1409 A.D. registers a gift of 135 glM ideces 
by Vjra Bhfi|p«ti*o^iyflr in order to conduct a festiv il to tiie 

iMd^to he osfehmted on the day of his aptal star, Punaipflaam, This fee ivaj con- 
thmmfobaeefebratedtoday.itttte month of Tai, under the name of JMlpo 
UmOi, TnenoMbur yean later, in 1433, Annappa amie^ppa institu sd a ear 
fiinivid on the day of tbe natal star of his father, ActityadSva v^aiyflr. 

The donor also pmidnted an efepbam for the same feitival. An insatption of 
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AchyutuSya, dated 1332, inentjons the vida^rayaria festival in the month of 
MSpgali. Tliere aie other insciiptional references to the sithkramandm and cfiitra- 
paur^emi festivals. 

In Nayak times Chokkanitha, as an inscription of his dated li$71 records, 
instituted a festival when the Lord was taken in procession to the Vasantavilasa* 
nuundapa. 

< 

Perhaps no single king set up so many temple festivals as Ch5}a Rljari^a I 
did at the temple he built in TaojavQr. The magnificent and numerous inscriptions 
of his on its wails speak of a variery of matters pertaining to the temple. Among 
the most notable of them are those which refer to the bronzes he set up and the 
festivals he instituted. The inscriptions say that he organised festivals for thirty- 
seven days in the year. These were nine days of the And periya tiruvila with one day 
added for the flag hoisting, three for the procession of Lord Adavallar (or Na^rfija), 
twelve for tiruchodaym, one for Karliigd and twelve for sankranti. 

I have endeavoured in this piece to present a few of the aspects of that notable 
institution of Hindu life in southern India, the temple festivals. There are innume- 
rable other literary and inscriptional refeiences to these festivals. They testify to the 
deepseated piety of the people through the ages. Times are changing, effecting many 
old institutions. There can be no doubt that the system of festivals, however, will 
continue. They may be affected by economic considerations, but their real strength 
lies in the devotion and affection of the people, and this is unchanging. 
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It cannot be gainsaid that, of the four major linguistic units of the Dravidian 
South, viz., the Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada and Telugu countries, the Tamil and 
Kannada units have been playing a comparatively more dominant role in South 
Indian History than the Malayalam and Telugu countries at least from tte dawn 
of the Pallava'ChSlukya epoch in the middle of the sixth century A.D. 

During the earlier eight centuries or so, from the third century B.C., when the 
Dravidian South comes into the limelight of history with the appearance of the 
As5kan edicts in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, tlw picture was slightly different 
with the Telugu country also playing an important role in South Indian history. 
The occurrence of A45ka's edicts in the south is more or less coeval with the move* 
ment of Jainism and Buddhism southwards. And, in a significant way, the routes 
which these two great socio-religious movements took in their journey southwards 
were tilustrative of the nature of relationship which came to subsist between the 
Dravidian states. For instance, while it becomes clear, from a study of available 
historical vestiges, that Buddhism wended its way into the deep south mainly through 
the Telugu country, touching Karnataka, emotionally as well as territorially, only 
on its fringes, it may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that Jainism travelled 
into the deep south mainly through Karnataka as is clearly illustrated by available 
historical vestiges, the influence of Jainism on Andhra Pradesh having tiCen merely 
nominal. And, from a historical point of view, it is not a little significant 
that Buddhism failed to 'take deep roots in the Tamil country while Jainism not 
only spread far and wide in Tamilnadu, but also inaugurated a prolonged period of 
emotionai contacts between the Kannada and Tamil peofdes, characterised by deve- 
lopments of extreme friendship on certain fronts and extreme animosity on certain 
others. The people, their language and literature as also the topography of both 
Karnataka and Tamilnadu have been for long and considerably influenced by 
Jainism. TlKre is only one element of surprise in this. While, in the case of Tamil- 
nadu, the early Jaina settlers, true to their reputation, adopted the regional language 
of Tamil for purposes of spreading their religion, as is illustrated by the Brahmi 
inscriptions in the caves and caverns of Tamilnadu, some of those wri^ngs going 
back perhaps to as eariy a period as the 3id century B.C., cpigraphical discoveries 
so far made in Karnataka do not go to show that the Jainas had ever adopted the 
regional bmpiage of Kannada as their language-medium much befoie ihe middle 
of the 7tb century A.D, The suprise is gll the more when we notice thalKannada 
was used as the medium for composing the text of the Haimidi inscripti>n> of the 
midkile of the fifth century A.D. and that the place name' Isila, onurring in 
the Brahmagiri rock inscriptions of Aifika, has been convincii^y shos^^ to be a 
Kannada place nanie. 
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The next identiiiabte phase of Karnataka-Tamilnadu relationship falls in what 
is popularly called the Sadgani Age which is rather tentatively assigned to the first 
three centuries A.D. During this period there had already come to stay in the Tamil 
country (including the later Malayalam unit) the tradition of tripartite kingdoms 
Vi*., the Ch5}a, PSndya and ChSra kingdoms. In total contrast, Karnataka docs 
not appear to have given rise to any idigenous ruling bouses and instead, considers* 
ble parts of that vast tract were then under the sway of the SStavShanas and their 
scions who had their moorings in Andhra Pradesh. As for the southern half of 
Karnataka, parts of it, including the coastal tract of the North and South Kanara 
Districts maintained, if the ^angam songs are to be believed, close contacts, friendly 
and/or inimical, with adjacent tracts in the Tamil country, inhabited by militant or 
mercenary Tamil tribes. The tribe which had thus brought about close contacts 
between the border areas of the Tamil country and the South and North Kanara 
coastal tracts of Karnataka was the K54ar tribe whose members had the reputation 
of knowing four tongues, obviously the ancient Dravidian languages of Tamil, 
Kannada, Telugu and Tu)u. A part of the coastal tract immediately to the noth of 
the South Kanara District was during the l^angam period, known as Koiikana and 
was .under the sway of the later scions of tiw Maurya dynasty of Magadha. When 
there arose a conflict between these Mauryas and the ruler of an ancient principality 
in Tamilnadu, called M5gur, the Mauryas were actively assisted by the K5^r of 
Tulunadu, in their invasion of MSgQr. N^ot long after, however, the K5sar appear 
to have been expelled from the Tulu country by Nannan, the ruler of Konkana, 
probably of Mauryan stock. Soon after occupying the Tulu country Nannan, in 
collusion with a number of minor chieftains, invaded and occupied PCjinadu on the 
border of Tamilnadu and, after defeating the Chera ruler, also occupied Pujlunadu. 
The vanquished ChSras built up their forces invaded, Nanna's territories, killed him 
in a fierce battle fought at the coastal town of Vagai and regained their independence.^ 

While, thus, there appears to have develop* J a close contact, be it hostile or 
neighbourly, between the adjacent tracts of Tamilnadu and Karnataka during the 
first three centuries of the Christian era, the situation which obtained during the 
next three centuries as regards the contacts between Tamilnadu and Karnataka is 
by no means clear. Through the initiative taken by the newly risen Jainas, the Tamil 
country straight away entered, what may be called from the language point of view, 
the Tamil era, while, surprisingly enough, inspite of the domineering presence of the 
Jainas, Karnataka went through, until the middle of the 4th century A.D., the PrI* 
k|Tt age, obviously because, unlike the Tamil tract, which had managed to remain 
free, much of Karnataka had become part of the Prakrit-specaking Mauryan empire 
after the extinction of which it continued to form pa<t of empires in which first 
Prakrit and then Sanskrit were given the dominant role. 

The HirShadagalli PrSk^t charter^ and the SakrSpafna Sanskrit charter^ both 
issued by the early Pallavas of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. do show that some 
border areas of Karnataka had close political contacts with the Tamil country. 
From the Sakripatna plates we learn that the Sendraka-rSjya, comprising parts of 
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soiitliera Karnataka, a^uatly formed |N»rt of tJic PaUava empire during the reign of 
Simhavarman (1). 

As a matter of fact, the contacts between Karnataka and Tamilnado were so 
dose in the 4th century A.D., that MayOra^atman, a staunch Vedic BrSbmaiw 
wmided his way to the Vltava capital KSAchi with the avowed intention of prose- 
cuting his studies. That the Pallavas rubbed the BrShma^a lad on the wrongsnte that 
the indignant MayOraiarman donned the attire and attributes of the Kshatriya, took 
up the cudgel against tlw Pallavas and defeated them and that he subsequently 
established, with the approval of tlw Pallavas themselves, the first indigenous Karna- 
taka kingdom at Vaijayantl are all well recognised points in Sooth fnifian history. 

Not long after the founding of the Kadambe kingdom was established, to its 
south, the kingdom of the Ganges of Ta|akSdu which, throujh the succeeding cen- 
turies, served as a bufibr zone between Tamilnadu and Karnataka proper. It is but 
natural that of these two then predominant Karnataka kingdoms, that of the Gangas, 
owing to its geograiducal proximity, maintained closer contacts with the Tamil 
country, politically as well as culturally and linguistically, than the northern Kadamba 
kingdom. This is not to say that the Kadambas and the Pallavas had lost all touch 
with each other. Kadamba Kfishimvarman I had fought a losing battle with the 
Pallavas in the second half of the fifth century and his son Vtshituvsurman bad to 
accept investiture from Nai;iakkSsa and ^tivara, two little known Pallava scions.? 

MrigEsavarman who ruled in the second half of the fifth century had earned, as 
implied by the fragmentary BaiulvSsi inscription^ cHscovtred not long ago, the status 
of a Pallava (KSfichlivara) ally, being largely instrumental for the lafter's victores 
in battles. Kadamba Ravivarman also had bis slmre of warfare with the Pallavas 
of Tamilnadu. This Kadamba-Pallavg contact does not, however, appear to have 
extended into the realms of enduring political cooperation or of noticeable cultural 
exchange. 

This picture is in shaip contrast to tte developments which marked the contacts 
between the Gangas of TajakSdu and the Pallavas.^ In the political splwre, there was 
so much mutual involvement that the Ganga rulers Aryavarman and his son MSdhava 
II alias SimhavatnuiD, both of whom ruled in the second half of the fifth century were 
respectively anointed by their Pallava contemporaries Simhavarman I and Skanda- 
varman.* Another si^'ficant point in Ganga-Pailava relationship is the fact that 
Pallava Simlmvishna’s mother had niade gifts to a laina temple caused td, be built by 
her in the Ganga ktngdom.io 

In the sjdiere of religion, as has already been pointed out, lamisin, wKdh appeara 
to have entered Tamilnadu through Karnataka, was an ahidisg sourcl of amtual 
contacts between the two Oravidian tefritories. The Tamil work 
records a tradition that a host cd* *Kan^ka Jaiitas* pouted intn Mkimai like a 
cldud Inirst and iqirooted the ruling dynasty. This event appms to have iteoedbd the 
founding of the DrSrida-sangfaa of the Jbitias at Madurai by Va|riQaiMl|iD the fifth 
century A.D .11 
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Contacts between the Kannada and Tamil countries, of the nature described 
abovCt were in no vray infrequent in the early period until the end of the sixth century 
A.D. Nevertheless it may confidently be asserted that a new era, not necessarily a 
happy one at least as far as the political arena was concerned, was inaugurated by the 
reimwoed BSd3mi>CMIukya emperor Pulakeiin II (609-42 A.D.)who, by invading 
the Pallava empire and forcing a humiliating defeat on the Pallava ruler, probably 
Narasimhavarman^^ invited, not only upon himself and his dynastic descendailts 
but upon all the members of the successive dynasties of Karnataka the enhnily of 
not only the Pallavas of Kitlchl but of every dynasty which ruled over the Tamil 
empire subsequent to the Pallavas. It was from the period of the Chalukyas that the 
imperial rulers of Karnataka and Tamilnadu became prakrity^amitras i.e. natural 
foes. Each successive generation of Pulakiesin II and Pallava Narasimhavarman 
indulged in sanguinary battles at the end of each of which neither the ChSlukyas nor 
the Pallavas appear to have benefited. The damaged inscription^^ of the 13th year 
of Pallava Narasimhavarman at the ChSlukya capital of VStapi and the Kannada 
inscriptiont^ of ChSlukya Vikramaditya II at the Pallava capital of KSnchlpuram, 
two of the Jitost poignant witnesses to the futile military confrontation which marked 
the political relationship between the Tamil and Kannada countries during the 
PaHaVa Chfilukya period. 

This political animosity, however, did not mar in the least the generous relation- 
ship which the people of the two warring empires had established between themselves 
to great mutual benefit. As a matter of fact, the exchange of knowledge and skills 
in arts and crafts was so continuous and intense that scholars have hot been able to 
decide, with unanimity, who had borrowed from whom in the sphere of art and 
architecture, the Pallavas from Aihole, Paftadakal and Badami or the ChSlukyas 
from hfohabalipuram and Kaachl. That the politics of confrontation has not eroded 
the field of fine arts is amply borne out by Vikramaditya’s Kanchipuram inscription, 
referred to above, which graphically illustrates inc mood of enlightened admiration 
mutually displayed by the Pallavas and the ChSiukyas for each other’s patronage 
to arts and artisans. 

During this era, the Gangs kingdom continued to maintain very close contacts 
with the Tamil country. Gangs charters and inscriptions of the period betray very 
clear traces of Tamil influence in the matter of mentioning place-names and in the 
construction of the few available Kannada phrases and sentences. 

The nindyas of the seventh century appear to have developed some close con- 
tacts with coastal kingdom of AluvakhS^ (i e.. present day South Kanara District). 
Apart from the fact that KSchchadaiyap (700-730 A.D.) is credited with a victory 
over the Maharathas in a battle^^fought at the coastal ciiy imal^nagara) of Mangala- 
pure (modern Mangalore), the A{u|ni rulers of South Kanara claim quite consistently 
from the early years of the 8th century to belong to the Plndya stock, 

In the next historical epoch in which the later iUlish|rakQ^ emperors and the 
OflUul^ of Kalyflna were the Kru’nataka contempenraries of the later Pallavas and 
the ChiB{as of the Tamil country, the conucts between the two linguistic units of the 
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south continued to be ns consequential ns in the preceding epodt. if nt nil, in dw 
politicnl plane, the intrigues played by the Knmntaka and Tnmilnadu rulers became 
more complicated and the battles fought were more frequent, more sanguinary and 
more futile. The Gangas, who had till then served as a bui&r a>ne, got themselves 
more and more deeply involved in the aflkirs which mutually afliicted the imperial 
houses of Karnataka and Tamilnadu and Anther fanned the fire of enmity fit* 
quently shifting their allegiance. Other buSer kingdoms such as those of the Unas, 
Nolamba-Pailavas and Vaidumbas also found it impossible to keep aloof and found 
themselves helplessly dragged into the mire of imperial politics. As a result, the 
pohtical map of South India proper for over four hundred years during the 9th>12th 
centuries A.D. is one of hectic confusion in which the trilingual area where the 
Tamil, Telugu and Kannada Cultures meet played the crucial role of proving many 
arenas of battle in which likely major encounters between impenai armies were 
reduced into minor skirmishes between war-weary feudatories. 

While, as in the preceding epoch, lainiun continued to serve as a source of 
contact between the Tamil and Kannada countries, unprecedented growth in trade 
and the availability of lucrative mercenary careers also contributed to the increase 
in contacts. Thus, we learn from the Tirumalai inscription** of Ch5]a RSjSndra I 
that a gift of money was made to the Jaina basadi called Kundavai-jinSlaya by 
Chlmun^bbai. the wife of Nagqappayyag, a merchant of MalliyQr in PerumUna- 
ppadi. The names of the donatrix and her husband are respectively the Tamilised 
forms of the Kannada names ChSmup^bbe and Nannappa. Nannappa, who was a 
Jain besides being a merchant, bad obviously migrated to the Tamil country in search 
of better trade prospects. Also, when a branch of the Sana family established a 
Sana principality in the northcin periphery of Tamilnadu, a good Crinkling of 
Kannada population from the original B3m holding in Karnataka might have 
migrated to the newly established Bai^a pniKipality. 

More interesting is the reference to two Ch5{a soldiers. Bdtuga and Chandaya 
by name, as belonging respectively to two regiments called Tirumadii5j|a-KarunS^ga- 
Kaduttalai and Madhurantaka-KarunS^ga-Kaduttalai in an inscription*^ of Ch5ja 
Parakesarivarman of the I Ith century. It is likely that the two regiments, in whoM 
names the word KamStaka occurs, were composed of mercenary soldiers hailing 
from Karnataka. Butuga and Chandaya, whose names arc distinctly of Kannada 
origin are stated in the epigraph to have donated gift for the daily offerings to the 
Jaina TTrthankars and for feeding one Jaina ascetic at the Jaina pilgninage centre of 
Tirumaiai. 

The first dent of a senous nalpii, into the imperial hegemony oi qiner Karna- 
taka or Tamilnadu, negating the role of the buffer principalities, was maw by Rlshfra 
kOm Krishna HI who, about 949 A.D. towanfe the end of Cbfi{a ndintaka Ts 
reign, inva<M the Tamil country and successfully occupied for as alow as two de- 
cades, a large part of the northern half the Ch9}a empire. Again, for m first time 
after destroCtion of VdtSpi by Pbllava Narasimhavarman, Kfish^ 111 a redtt- 
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to Mmself the title of t^ckchtyum-Tahjaiyum-koijda the *taker of Katkhlpurani 
and TafijSvflr’. Dunng the subsequent period of the Chalukyas of Kalyhna, such 
an achievement was beyond the capabilities of both the Chalukyas and the Cli^as. 
mainly because their powers were more or less balanced ; the battles that were fought 
between themselves, and many were mere exercises in political manoeuvre and 
affiscted more the neighbounng or feudatory principalities. 

* 

The period which followed the end of the Kalyana Chilukya empire in about 
1200 A.D. saw the emergence of two kingdoms in l^irnataka, that of the SSiinas in 
the north and that of the Hoysalas in the south; in Tamilnadu, the Ch5|as who suffe- 
red a nose dive in their imperial stature had to share the royal prerogative with many 
other ruling house, prominent among them, the Pandyas. The Seitnas more or less 
consistently confined their interest to the north and the Hoysa{as to the south. And 
much as Krishna MI had done, the Hoysafas spread their influence in the Tamil 
country and occupied parts of its northern districts. Hoysala SSmesvara virtually 
divided the kingdom, giving the Kannada tracts to his elder son Narasimha HI and 
making Ramanatha, his younger son, the master of the Tamil districts which were 
under Hoysa{a hegemony. The large number of Tamil inscriptions left behind by 
R^sh^akuta Krishna III in the Tamil country, the good number of Kannada and 
Tamil inscriptions left behind by the Chdja rulers in the border districts of Karna- 
taka as also the many Tamil records of the Hoysa{as found in the Tamil country as 
welt as in Karnataka all add upto one thing, viz. that even the military expeditions 
led by the Kannada and Tamil monaichs against each other, though they resulted in 
forced occupation of each other’s territories from time to lime, never led to the 
suppression of the language and culture of the soil, nor to any degree of sustained 
religious imposition. It was during the period of the Hoysaja ruler Vishnuvardhana 
that the Tamil country exported for Karnataka the ymshladvaita school of 
RamanujachSrya. That this religious preceptor repaired to Karnataka in order to 
escape persecution at the hands of the Ch5|as ma\ r may not be authentic tradition. 
What IS true, however, is that Tamilnadu returncJ in ample measure in the 12th 
century the great cultural gift which Karnataka had given to Tamilnadu in the 3rd 
century B.C. in the form of Jainism 

The establishment of the Vijayanagara empire totally changed the political 
map of South India The northern districts of Karnataka fell into the hands of the 
Muslims and the southern districts became part of the Vijayanagara empire, the like 
of which, in terms of teiritonal extent, the south had not seen earlier. Kannada, 
Telugu and Tamil came to enjoy equal importance as official languages and technical 
terms of offices, revenue and administration came to be freely borrowed from one 
linguistic unit and used In the othe*’ There has been ao much intermingling of the 
politics, cultures and languages of the south during the Vijayanagara period that it 
has become a problem to assign even the original homes of the various dynasues and 
lesser ruling houses to this linguistic area on that. Migrations of groups of peope 
from one unit of the empire to the others had been so numerous that a planned survey 
of the population groups alone will help us draw any fair conclusions on the impact 
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«1^ the ndateooe of the VyftyaiMfan (mpiie li9d l»d Oil the luigi^ 
cmMiaots of the four mjorCteiddiBn unite of the eolith. One £ict, however, oaerfee 
ftom e study of the political map of the Vi^yanacira empiie, namely that in rtspeot 
of the feudal hierarchy even in the Tamil and Malayalam countries a lariger eontri* 
butionfrom the Kannada and Tebigu trams had to be accepted by the TSamil popula- 
tion, This position was noticeabiy reversed when the British became the masters and 
mode hbdras the chief oty of a vast South Indian Presidency. Madrae city and, to 
a much less degree the Tamil country had then become the hub of Sooi^ Indian 
potitical life, and hfodras city itself became a great repository of Dravidian culture, 
a labroatory in which was sucoesshitty btouidtt about the commingling of four great 
allied cultures and languages, those of the tbmil, Kannada, Telugu and Malayalam 
countries. 
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CONTACTS AND ADJUSTMENTS; KARNATAKA AND 

ANDHRAPRADESH 

P. V. PARABRAHMA SASTRY 

With a ljbnothy inter-state boundary of nearly sixteen hundred kilomet/es, 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka have had age-long contacts in their political, social, 
cultural and religious activities. In fact, the people on both the sides of the boundary 
line, with their common way of life, form a considerable percentage of the total 
population of both the stales. Geographically a major part in both the regions forms 
the main Deccan plateau with similar topographical features like the soil, hills, 
climate, water resources, and vegetation, which have contributed largely to the uni- 
form growth of a social order through the ages. Empires lasting for centuries vanish- 
ed, religious frenzy shook society more than once but the cultural contacts between 
these two sister states led to close affinity. No other two linguistic societies in 
South India are so intimately connected with each other as the Kannada and Telugu 
speaking people. The most striking illustration in this regard is noticeable m their 
r.n/n*non script with slight variations as can be seen in the modern period. The 
Salankayanas, the Vishnukundins, the Pallavas, the Eastern ChSlukyas and the 
Telugu ChS^s that ruled over the Telugu country, and the Kadambas, the Western 
Gangas, the Western ChSlukyas. the RSshtrakiltas, the Nojambas and the A|upas 
that held sway over the Kanarese country, employed the same script in their records. 

Kamifa 

It is interesting to note in an inscription at Srisailam datable to 1313 A.D.^ 
that two l§aiva institutions named Arisimatha and Yadamatha held 17 villages in 
Karnatas'tma which are located in Nandikotkura and Nandyala taluks of Kurnool 
District in Andhra Pradesh. The Hyderabad p .ties of Chalukya Vikramaditya P 
record the gift of the village Chintakunta in Kanna-nadu, which is identifiable with 
its namesake in the Markapuram Taluk adjacent to Nandikotkur Taluk. The same 
region in some records of the Western Chalukya period is referred to as Kanne- 
n3du-300. The Blchapalli inscription of Bhuvanaikamalla dated 1074 A.D. refers 
to i»rtain Bijjana Ch5|a Mahaiaja who is stated to be ruling Kanne-nidu and other 
areas as vI^-vfiH/. This region is identified with the present Nandikotkur Taluk, 
Kurnool District. ^ Another reference to the term is found in an epigraph of the time 
of Ahavanolla SSmesvara I, dated 1057 A.D , which hails from the same taluk.4 
The VelpunQru epigraph in Nandikotkur Taiuk dated 1318 A.D., states that a Kaka- 
tiya subordinate meMsSmanta Chajcaku Mahesvara Keddi governed the district of 
KannSdu. During the period of itic Vijayanagara kings also, a village MidutOru 
in the Mme taluk is stated to be in Karnata-sTma. Certain Anantaiaju-NarasarSju, 
one of the chieftains under SadSiivaiaya is slated to have granted some lands in that 
village included in KarnSU-ilma in 1 563 A.D. These and other epigraphical evidences 
show that the region comprising Nandikotkuru and Markapuram Taluks of the 

22 
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Kurmx)! District at the foot of ^itiMuiam is called KannSdu or KaroS^, the latter 
beiog a Sanskrititcd form of Kamdida, just like Foiui8{a from PunnSdu, an old 
kingdom in the south of Mysore.^ ^rlnitha the fiunoua Telugu poet, a contemporary 
of DSvarSya 11, states that the language of his poems is KarH3ta4>h3iha, though he 
did not write in any other language than Telugu. Dr. Caldwell alludes to the views 
of some writers that Kamdfa or KamSfaka is a generic tern applicable originally 
to both Telugu and Canarese peojdo and their languages, thou|^ it is admitted that 
it usually denoted the latter alone and though it is to the latter that the abbreviated 
form of Kannada has been ai^ropriated.* Irrespective of its etymological derivation 
it is observed ttot the term Karidta-vishaya or KannSfi^slma is also applicable till 
the 14th century to a part of the TelugU'Speaking country lying at the foot of ;$i1> 
parvata and in the later period to the entire Rayalasima including Udayagiri in the 
Ndlore District. Still later in the East India Company period, the term KarnSta 
is an^lied to some parts of Tamilnadu also; for instance, the Nawabs of Arcot were 
generally called KamSta Nawabs. Owing to the migration of the last Vijayanagara 
kings to Chandragiri and farther south after the battle of Rakkasa Tangadi, the 
rejpon was designated after these kings as Kanditaka. 

Xndhra 

Let us examine the applicability of Andhra to the Kannada speaking area. 
The earliest epigraphical mention of the term occurs in AiSka’s edicts some of which 
are located in both Andhra and Karnataka re^ons in the Deccan. As the hillock 
containing the Ejcjcagudi edicts lies between the two villages Encagudi and Jonnagiri 
in the Pattikonda Taluk of Kurnool District, some scholars identified the latter village 
with Suvaimgiri (Sonnagiri, Jonnagiri) the southern capital of As5ka. K^nakagiri 
near MSski in Raichur District, another place where his edicts are noticed, is taken 
to be Suvarnagiri by some other scholars. Be that as it may. Among the countries 
mentioned in his edicts found in Jonnagiri and elsewhere, the name Andhra occurs, 
to represent Kamipi and its surrounding regions. The terms Satiyaputa and K§ra]a* 
puta represent the southern and western parts of the present Karnataka whereas 
Ka|inga represents the northern districts of the present Andhra Pradesh beyond the 
Ckidavari. In fact there existed in that remote period of history, neither the present 
Kannada, nor the Telugu language and much less were there any boundaries demar* 
eating the two regions. We may not be wrong in saying that the term Andhra of the 
Aiokan edicts in those days represented the region lying between Ka|inga and the 
land of Satiyaputas or at least the region covering the ifiaces Jonnagiri, Rfijula 
Mfai^agiri, in Telugu area and Maski, SiddSpur, Brahmagiri and Jafinga HSmSsvara 
in Kannada*speaking area. The Andhras in those early records are refe|red to as 
the subordinate people of his empite, whereas the Ch5{as, the Pti^yas, Ujk Kfira^a* 
putras and Satiyaputras are spolmn of as independent peoples of its soutiKm fron^ 
tier.7 Therefore, during the days of A^dka the diilerence between the Arfhias and 
the Kandi|8kas was absolutely not known. It is for thtt reason that the edij^ do not 
allude to Kuntala or KariiE|aka thou^ they mention Atulhra mote than thwe. The 
river Afithika mentioned in the Kurnool plates of ViknmSditya I of 6 ^ a n a •« 
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tht tributary Andri which flows through Pattikonda and Dhone Taluks and fall* into 
the Tungabhadra at Kurnool. This also lends support to the view that the Kumool 
region is called Andhra. Basing on the mention of SStZhanihSra in the Mj^kadBni 
inscription of Pulamivi and Satahmiratta in the Hirehadagalli plates of Pallava 
j^ivaskandavaiman. Dr. V. S. Suktankar expressed the view that Bellary region was 
the home of Andhra SStavShanas.^ Ihis tract of Andhra to the south-west of l^ri^la 
must have been the original home of SStavShanas or Satakarnis after whom it acquir- 
ed the name Karni-nfldu, Kanna-n3du or Karnflta analogous to Gangavidi, Na]a- 
vSdi and Renfldu. The provenance of an ancient site called Satflnikbm (S3tav3hani- 
kSto) in Nandikotkuru Taluk, the allusion to Sitihani-rattointhe said early Pallava 
grant and ^tShanihSra in Pulamflvi’s record lend support to the above view. After 
the dismemberment of the i^tavahana empire in the first half of the 3rd century 
A.D., kings of the Chfltu family bearing the names like Cbutukulflnanda ^atakarni 
ruled over the Canarese country with Banavasi as their capital. Hence there is 
reason to believe that the term Karnadu extended to the BanavSsi region though it 
continued as the name of a particular slma to the south of ^ri^aila till the sixteenth 
century A.D. as noticed above. 

PoKtieal Contacts 

The political contacts between the two states of Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
are as old as the Mauryan period as evidenced by the provenance of A^ka’s inscrip- 
tions in both the regions. The same state of political unity continued even in the 
S3ta>^hana period. Two well known kings, Satakarni and H3la, of the later 
generation of that family are believed to have extended their sway over the Kuntala 
country. The mention of Kuntala Satakar.ni in the Purinas and VStsyayina’s, 
KamasBira testify to the fact that Kuntalade^ was included in the kingdom of that 
S3tavahana king. Gautamipulra S3takarni in his Nasik inscription is stated to have 
issued orders while camping at Vaijayanti, i.e. B inavtsi in the North Kanara District. 
As noticed above, the mention of iatahaniha'ft in the MyakadSni inscription of 
PulamSvi, a later S3tav3hana king and ^atahoni-ratta in the Hirehadagalli copper 
plate grant of the Pallava king Sivaskanda-'arman indicates that KarnSpika was 
included in the Satavahana dominions. 

Consequent to the dismemberment of the Sata^^hana empire in the first half 
of third century A.D. the Chtitu Sitakarnis in the west and the IkshvSkus in the east 
rose to power. This is the earliest occurrence of separation of the regions into two 
political units which remained as such till the rise of the Kadambas who are said to 
have extended their power again upto ^fl4aMa in Kam3to. The Vishnukun^n king 
MSdhavavarroan had conquered the west as indicated by the title trikHta^Molor 
yadhipati borne by one of his successors. Though his armies marched upto Malaya 
in the south and Trikam in the west, the establishment of their administration in 
those parts is however not supported by evidence. These Vishnukundin kings bore 
titles like JanHSraya (by MSdhavavarman), SatySiraya (by Indrabhatarakavannan 
c. 527-555 A.D.),t® VikranOsraya (by Gbvindavarman) and UuamUSnQ/a Ojy Vikra- 
mflDdritvarman If c. 555-570 A.D.). One of the two recently discovered Visbi^u- 
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chtirters reveals the title, SatySimya attributed to IndraUie||3rakavannaii, 

a tusa hitherto unknown. It is interesting to note that Palakfibn 1 , the foutufer of the 

eafly ChSiukya kingdom (S40-6d A.D.) of BSdSitti, according to the MahSktI)a 

pillar inscriptiott of his second son MangalS^, is known to have possessed the title 

SatySiraya for the first time in that family. It is not unresaonable to think that this 

ChSlukya king, having defeated the Vish^ukundtn king lndrabha(|Srakavamian in 

the ^rlparvata repon appropriated the title SatySintya from tlw latter. A label 

inscription recently noticed in the temi^e of l^ivanan^^vara at Ka^malakSlva in 

Nandyala Taluk, Kurnool District mentions SatySiraya^bha^Sra and the chakra 

or region. Tim inteipretation of this label is not decided. This is the earliest knovirn 

reference to Saty^raya in the Kurnool region. PulakSiiin 11, the greatest of those 

kings brought the entire Telugu country under his sway and entrusted its admmi* 

stration to his brother and probably to his sons also. Kubja Vishnuvardhana his 

younger brother became the founder of the Eastern ChSlukya family of the VSngi 

kingdom. R^tamarda of the ChSlukya family, the younger brother of KokkirSja is 

known to have become the ruler of Mafichikop(to and Konitopalli regions in the 

present Khammammet District, as stated in the Mogahcheruvula grant of Kusu> 

mSyudha IV. » KokkirSja in this context seems to be the title of VikramSditya I as 

noticed in the Manor jriates of VinaySditya Mangalarasa.’^ Similarly, SatySiraya 

Raiiavikrama another early mmnber of the main ChSlukya family, according to the 

Kollipara plates of ArikEsario 1 seems to be the lord of PbdananSdu comprising the 

present Nizamabad and Karimnagar Districts. The above two names Ranamarda 

and Ranavikrama when compared with RanaiSga and Ranakirti, are suggestive that 

they belong to the early generations of the main line. The remaining pans of the 

present Tdan^hm and RSyalasIma were under the direct administrati^ of the 

kings of l^dami. Of the three ChSlukya branches of Andhra, the kings of VSngi 

alone exercised sovereignty. The Mudugon^ ChSjukyas of Manchikonda owed 

their allegiance to the Vengi rulers whereas the VSmulavSda chiefs though indepen> 

dent in all respects, showed their politica] leanings to the i^btrakfitas. It was the 

period when Telugu, as a language of the people came into being replacing the Pr3> 

kfit dialect of the early Pallava chaners. In this respect Telugu is a later development 

than Kannada. 

* 

During the RSshtrakQfa period and a major part of the Kalina ChSlukya 
regime, the same political set up of the Telugu country continued. Intervention of the 
Ch5)a kings in the affiurs of VSngi caused much concern to the Westan CbSlukyas 
about its independent status. VikramSditya VI, in the last decade of bis reign, could 
succeed in driving out the ChSias from VSngi and brought almost the entire Telugu 
country under his authority. It virtually marks the end of the Eastern ChSItjkya rule 
in VSngi. After the death of VikramSditya^VI in 1 126 A.D., his successor ^tUOka- 
malla SSmeivara III could retain coastal Andhra for about only eight ye^. The 
namdalUta chiefs with the help of the ChSkikya-Ch&la king Kuldttunga II made a 
concerted attack on the Western ChSlukya forces on the banks of the Oolavari in 
about 1135 A.D. and forced the CblUukyas to withdraw from VSngi. Thiawas the 
end of ChSlukya rule 19 the Telugu country. Not longer than one and hall decades 
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after this event, the Telugu country as a whole was politically separated from the 
Karnataka. Till then the official records of the ChSlukya occupied areas in Telan- 
g^na were in Kannada or Sanskrit while those of the coastal Andhra were in Telugu 
or Sanskrit. We should not forget that the region comprising the present Kumool 
and Bellary Districts retained its name as Karnate. Its language too, be it Telugu or 
Kannada, had the common name Karnata-bhSsha. The reason cannot be attributed 
to the impact of the dominating Kannada region and language on the border. ’For 
all practical purposes the present Kumool District as noticed above was called 
KarnSto ever since the SStakarni rulers settled there, even before the two languages 
emerged as popular dialects of the people. 

The RSshtrakOtos and the Western Chalukyas held both the regions united for 
more than four centuries even after the birth of the two languages. With the rise of 
two independent powers, the KSkatiyas in the Telugu country and the Hoysajas in 
the Kanna^ country a clear demarcation appeared for the first time between the 
two regions speaking Telugu and Kannada. Although the KSkatlyas adopted the 
same administrative machinery of the Chalukya rulers, a marked progress is visible 
in the development of Telugu which occupied the place of official language replacing 
tK* orstwhile Kannada. Neither the Hoysafas nor the KSkatTyas ever encroached on 
one another’s territory. Only the Seuna kings in more than one instance are noticed 
to have attacked both these kingdoms. A marked contrast between these two king* 
doms during this period is noticed in their religious persuasions. The Kakatlyas 
patronized the then existing system of Pa4upata iSaivism of their predecessors, where- 
as the masses at large in Kannada speaking area embraced the new order of Vlra- 
4aivism, irrespective of the royal patronage it enjoyed. 

The last phase in our present survey of political contacts between the two re- 
gions is almost a political surgery operated on the geographical cross-section from 
east to west making Tungabhadia the boundary between the two great kingdoms of 
the Vijayanagara kings and the Nawabs of the ) 'eccan. This is the most unnatural 
partition of the Deccan because a major part of the Kannada and Telugu regions 
was ruled by Hindu kings whereas one third of the two regions that is, the northern 
Karna|a and Telangana were forcibly confined to the Muslim rule. It was the golden 
age for the southerners while it was the dark period for thenoitherners. This unfortu- 
nate state of political division though slightly modified in the British period, continu- 
ed till the recent re-organization of States in 1956. 

Several scholars agree that the stronghold of the founders of the Vijayanagara 
empire was the stretch of land between Gutu m the east and Hampi in the west that 
is, the original KarnaUt of the early period when neither Kannada nor Telugu was 
ever known to the people. Thei- <s nothing improper therefore in calling them the 
kings of KarnSU which term does not exclusively apply to the Kannada speaking 
area of that stretch of land. Regarding the origin of those illustrious founders of 
the kingdom, the traditional account of their being the treasurers of the K2kailya 
king l^ratSparudra preserved in more than one literary work of both Karmada and 
Telugu languages cannot be easily set aside in the light of the Ko^umdr epigraph 
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dated 1340 A.D., which explicitly mentioas Harihaia I a$ srXbha^Uri (treasurer). 
The argument for the theory of Kannada origin based on their Kannada titles like 
matvriyaraga^iOi bhSdtege‘tapi^arilyaragan4<*t KanfSfo-diiSdhlivara^ cannot be 
taken as supporting evidence for the reason that in the border districts of Anantapur, 
Kutnool and Beliary, a mixed language with common roots of words is predominant- 
ly noticeable even to^lay. In fact, this strip of land is the cradle of the common 
heritage and culture since early times of history beginning from the Mauryan rule 
over the repon. Even the lUikatlya kings O^iapatidSva and PratSparudra and their 
subordinates like lutteyalenka were having similar titles, n^mrSya^agaddala and 
ndinifdkada-garufa. 

Redcenlag of 'saka Era 

Ttere existed in the beginning, unity between tJte two r^ions and their peoples, 
when Aibka the great called them by the common name Andhra and the kings of 
the ^takarni dynasty gave it the name KannanSdu. Those were the days when the 
languages Kannada and Telugu were not known to the people. This basic unity 
of the two peoides is remarkably noticed in their common almanac reckoned in 
l^aka era of years commencing from 78 A.D. which, according to some scholars, 
signifies the great victory of Gautandputra SStakarni over the foreign intruders, 
the ^kas in particular. The New Year day in this country which begins on the first 
day of the luni-solar month of Quutra, is called TugSdi, or commencement of an 
era. The second earliest epigraphical reference to the l^ka era is noticed in the 
BSdami cliff inscription of I^ilakSiin I which furnishes the l^ka year 4dS, 543 A.D. 
Obviously same festivals and rituals are being observed by both the people. This 
is one of the powerful binding factors for the unity of the people. Numerousexamples 
can be cited from inscriptions and literature to illustrate several festive occasions, 
common to both, when rdigious functions are generally conducted in temples and 
other sacred places, Ugddi, irirSnumavami, Chaifra-pavitnt, Davwtdisava, Akshaia- 
diga, Amani-Pumumut, PrathamaikSdaii, Kfishtta-Joyanii, UttkSnafkSdaii, /v3ld- 
tdrana, KaumudJ-tasava are some such occasions which frequently occur in the 
inscriptions of both the regions. 


Coming to the administrative aspect, the rulers of the Telugu speaking area, 
particularly the Kakatiyas inherited the same system of the ChSlukyan polity. 
Thou^ for the sake of convenience, the political units were readjusted with new 
capitals, the officers and the nian4alsSvaras were designated in the same fa^ion and 
entrusted with the responsibilities of the same nature. It is only during Uie Vi^ya- 
nagara period a large scale change in the administrative machinery took ilaoe. The 
northern portions of both Telugu and Kannada areas being rulet hy the 
Muhammadan Itings theyzigfrdar system prevailed there whereas the Vjji yanagara 
rukrs in the southern parts strengthened the idfyaMcara system inttoduo d by the 
last KSkatfya king, IVatSparudia. Umiefore the Kfikatlyas inherited ffom tbdr 
predecessors the ma^atiima system, which they passed on to their successors in 
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the form of nSyaihkara type of military organization. But the old GiSlukya termino> 
logy regarding the official designations mahama^<ial?svara still continued in tlw 
Vijayanagara period, the nature of duties being changed. The KSkatlyas faithfully 
retained the ChSlukya type of local administration throu^ corporate bodies vested 
with certain autonomous duties. The same system prevailed in the contemporary 
kingdoms of the Ho]rsa{as and the Seurms. A considerable change in this regard was 
introduced by the Vijayanagara rulers who at large replaced the autonomous nature 
of these bodies by making them virtually dependent on the administrative officialdom. 
Even then, both Karnate and Andhra underwent the uniform pattern of reform in 
the organization. Politically, therefore it is strikingly remarkable that from the early 
peiio<b of history, both the regions were governed either by the same rulers or by 
those who adjusted their administrative policies according to the well trodden system 
of their predecessors. We should not forget that for a long period of more than a 
millennium the entire Deccan from east to west coast was under the banner of Varaha 
or divine boar leaving the RIshtrakQm Garuda for about two centuries. Virtually 
a uniform type of government prevailed in the Deccan till the dawn of Muslim rule 
in the northern half of both the regions, which again was under a common rule. 

BeUgious Contacts 

About the religion of the two regions it is curious to note that the western region 
was little influenced by the vigourous spread of Buddhism in its eastern counter- 
part during the early and post Satavahana periods. We notice it in the upper Deccan, 
that is in the present Maharashtrt. but not Karnataka area. Being inspired by the 
Pallavas and the Kadambas in the south and west respectively, the Vishnukundin 
kings, particularly Midhavavarman the great reinstituted the Vedic religion of sacri- 
fices in the Andhra area. He was solely responsible for the decline of the deeprooted 
Buddhism in Andhra. This was mainly due to the impact of the speedy revival of 
Vedic religion pioneered by the Pallavas and tlu* Kadambas. Otherwise, Buddhism 
with its great missionary centres at Amaravat,. BhattiprSlu, Naggtjunakonda and 
several other places might not have declined so rapidly. Although Jainism was 
noticed at some places in South India like Guntupalli, BhattiprSlu and Bodhan in 
Andhra Pradesh and Aiho}e, Halsi, (Palflsil^) in Karnataka its growth in the Deccan 
actually started after the advent of the Rashtrakflte power. Most of these kings and 
their subordinates patronized Jainism and constructed Jaina temples and basadis 
for Jaina ascetics and endowed them lavishly 'Aith gifts in many of the important 
towns all over the kingdom. Political unity thus brought about the uniform growth 
of religion in Karnataka and Andhra excluding some parts of the coastal districts of 
the latter. The merchants of the Telugu country called kdmatis, according to some 
scholars, are supposed to be the rc dents and worshippers of G5ma|Sivara of l^ravaiia- 
be}ago|a. There are instances where such kdmatis or merchant class constructed 
basadis and endowed them with gifts. Similarly merchants of the Ay^vo|e-S00 
guild are noticed in several inscritpions of Andhra area making gifts to Jaina insti- 
tutions. The seat of the famous Kon^kunda sect of the Jains was at a place called 
Konakondla near Guntakallu in Anantapur District. It is a unique place of great 
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ADtiquity in the history of South Indian Jaintsin. The scholarly contributions of the 
hiSA authors like JinasSna, Ounabhadra or Gumcfaandra during that period bene' 
fited Kannada more than Tehigu. However, its effect on the latter cannot be altogC' 
ther denied. The ChSlukyas of VfenulavS^, the most powerful subordinate family 
in the Telugu country, following their Rish^rakOta makers rendered no small con' 
tributton for the sjuread of that faith in their sapSdt^tJfaha territory. Pddana or 
BOdhan, supposed to be their original capital, was one of the great centres of 
Jainism in the Deccan. These subordioato kings erected several Jaina ImatUi in 
P5dana*n2du. The world of scholars is mudi beholden to these princes under whose 
patronage were composed the monumental works like and VikramSrJwuh 

vijaya by Panqta and YahstllakO'ChampB and NVhSkySmfita by SbmadSvasQii. 
The influence of great Jaina authors of Karnataka was mainly responsible for the 
above works. The corporate bodies of merchants called vJraba^o^^ and mummuti- 
da^das, according to Dr. P. B. Desai,t4 belonged to the Jaina faith. These guilds 
in course of their extensive movements from town to town contributed to the enhance- 
ment of Jiunism in both Karnataka and Andhra by constructing Jaina temples at 
several places. The use of a Jaina formula ‘Orit luuna^ Siddhafn' at the tinus of ini- 
tiation of the children is still in practice even in Andhra. 

The fall of the RSshtrakiI|a power was followed by a slow decline of Jainism in 
the Deccan. The Western ChSlukyas were not such ardent followers of the Jaina 
faith as their jnedecessors. The Pisupata order of Saivism began to strike roots 
during their re^me. Their subordinates in the Telugu country also followed the same. 
Hie KSkatl^, though originally followers of Jaina persuasion, changed their faith 
to l^vtsm. ^iva temples and mathas replaced the Jaina basadis and prec^ors like 
RamSivara-pai^ta and l%ruv^vara*pan^ta adorned those institutioi^s. Thus, 
the CbSlukya liders as in Karnataka reestablished the Vedic faith in Telah^na and 
Ceded Districts, l^rf^aita'in Andhra and Ba||ig3ve in Karnataka beceme the mam 
centres of this PSsupata or KS|Smukha cult. 

In the twelAh century there came the great reform in the religion of the Deccan. 
Five preachers named RSvamsiddha, Pain^tSradhya, Maru|asiddha, fikOiSma and 
VisvSrSdhya condemned in Andhra the P!4ui«ta doctrine which is more philoso- 
phical and ritualistic, and introduced a new order of devotional ^mvism which unlike 
the former is easily accessiUe to Um lay man. This is called Aradhya school of 
^vism. A more remarkable change took place in the religion of Karnataka at the 
same time. A new luminary in the horizon of ^aiva theology rose in the form of a 
great refonmar and preacher, Basavfsvara whose teachings were more i^nvincing 
to the masses than any other doctrine of the day. BasavSsvara vehemently opposed 
the doctrinea of the Vedic rituaUun and non-Vedic Jainism. According m Basava, 
sfuritual emaocipatioa can be attained by anybody who is devoted to l^iva ii respective 
of hia caste. This universal approach of, Basava’s doctrine attracted the masses at 
larfs and Karnataka particuhuly the northern districts became the strongh ild of tins 
new fidth. Thus in the Deccan two schools of l^tuvUm Wz. Jangama V raiaiviua 
prca<died by BaaavBiyara in Karnataka and ArSdhya j^aivism preached b| Pa^^tS- 
rSdhya and others in Andhra rose to prominence. The latter school, ovfitig to its 
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leanings to Vedic traditions could not gain popularity among the masses, whereas 
the former being founded on a secular basis attracted the masses irrespective of 
caste and creed. In this connection it is worth noting that a similar casteless social 
reform came up among Vaishnavites in Palnati>s1ma of Andhra at the end of twelfth 
century. But as a cult it did not survive for long. The two kinds of l$aivism of Andhra 
and Karnataka have no bearing on each other though they ultimately preach the 
same doctrine. About a century later, was born an extraordinarily effective writer 
immed raikuriki SSmanStha, a scholar in various branches of learning, who besides 
other works wrote in Telugu dvlpada style of verse Sasavapurana and PanditarSdhya- 
charitra depicting the biographies and teachings of Basave4vara and Psnditaradhya 
respectively. His writings gave vast publicity to Vlrasaivism. Kannada renderings 
of some of his important works gained much popularity among the followers of 
Vlraiaivism. 

Language and Literature 

One of the most important cultural contacts between the two peoples is their 
close literary and linguistic association for a fairly long period. Mention has already 
been made about the striking similarity of their script which underwent slight super- 
^ial changes in their respective regions only, at the end of the medieval period. 
Both the languages belong to the same Dravidian origin. Kannada, seems to be an 
older language than Telugu, the former being noticed in inscriptions as early as fifth 
century (Halmidi inscription) whereas Telugu, leaving the use of stray words in the 
early period, appears as inscriptional language in the Kalamajfa epigraph and other 
record assignable to the last quarter of the sixth century. In the coastal Andhra the 
VipparSla cpigraphi^ of theVSngi ChSlukya king Jayasinghavallabha datable to the 
middle of the seventh century seems to be the earliest. During this period, we notice 
several philological changes mutually taking place in the Kannada and Telugu 
languages. Pofal(K) — P/d/ufT): moraguiK) midgu{T)i kamu{K.)—Kannu(T); 
keyiK) — chiyiij); kUuvu{K)— kihtmu or chilunutiV), these and other examples illu- 
strate how the two languages are basically related. The letter la is retained 
in Kannada, whereas it is transformed long ago into ra, da or la. The change of 
Kannada ka into pa in Telugu is another instance (e.g. hdlu-palu; htCM-paUi etc) 
which indicates the close resemblance between the two languages. Besides, there are 
so many words with only slight phonetic variations that it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that a glance into the lexicons of Kannada and Telugu reveals hundreds 
of similar identical words. What more can we offer in support of the fact that both 
these languages contributed for their mutua' growth? Telugu, having attained the 
stage of perfection later than Kannada, had been in a privileged position in several 
aspects or in other words, Telug «mbibed all the good qualities of its elder sister 
and developed itself with newly coined usages. Thus this new language became the 
l ^ n g itii y of a majority of people in the Deccan. The language in the bordering dis- 
tricts, though originally Kannada, was replaced by Telugu in the initial stages. 
Again we come to the same conclusion already mentioned, that the present Kurnool 
and Bellary Districts formed the original Kamata-dSM with KamSpt as common 
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taoguRge the nature of which during that formative period of sixth*seventh centuries 
was ndtfaer the present Kannada nor Telugu. Owing to its later development Telugu 
gained predominance and the linguistic border of Kanna^-dgia was shifted to the 
west. It is not unreasonable if a similar theory is put forth with regard to the other 
border districts of Anantapur, Mahbulmagar and Medak also, where a major stretch 
of land in each district was originally occuped by a people speaking the old mixed 
dialect and consequent to the later develojnnent of Telugu as a language, a majority 
of the people in ^ose parts slowly adopted it in preference to the former mixed dia* 
lect, the script being unchanged. The early kings like the Vaidumbas, Bg<Slmi 
Chilukyas, BS^ had their records engraved in the local language. All Vaidumba 
inscriptions in the Cuddapah District, are generally found in Telugu, whereas their 
records in some parts of Chittoor, Kolar and Anantapur Districts appear in Kannada 
language. So is the case with the BSnas. The BSdlmi kings also seem to have follow* 
ed the same method. VikramSditya I's epigraph at Turimejia, Dimmagudi and 
RImapuram etc. which are in the interior of Andhra are composed in Telugu indi* 
eating Telugu as spoken language in the reqiective regions. But their inscriptions 
at Peddavadugdru, BStapolli, Chippagiri, NIKIru, Kurukundi, NSganOru and U|cb3la 
situated in the border districts are in Kaniuida. There are of course instances of 
Kannada epigraphs alone in these regions during that period, the reason for which 
may be ascribed to its being the language of the rulers or the predominance of, 
Kannada in those areas. 

During the formative period of nearly two centuries and above, the linguistic 
regions can be demarcated according to the language of the insoiptions particularly 
on the border areas. From the tenth century onwards the present linguistic bounda* 
ries came into being and settled so firmly tlutt in spite of l^nnada being used in the 
official records of the RSshtrakOtes, Western OdUukyas and Hoysa)as, the linguistic 
setup in the border areas did not alter. This is one of the great adjustments that 
occurred unknowingly between the two regions and the languages. There is no 
wonder that before the rise of Telugu as a popular language, a mixed dialect called 
KarnSta used to be the spoken language of the present Kumool District of Andhra, 
the original KannSdu or KarnS|a. But, subsequent to the popular currency gained 
by Telugu in sixth-seventh centuries, KarnSta dialect gave its place to the former 
in that region. Even then, the new Telugu language of that region used to be called 
Kam3{a>bb3sha according to the existing currency, just as the present Mar3|hi is 
.called so after the region as well as the old KfahSrSshtri PrSkfit. This exfdanation 
alone would satisfactorily answer the statement of the Telugu poet l^ififfitha, that 
the language of his poetry is truly Kam2pt>ldiSshS. 

Coming to the literary contacts between the two regions, our observation begins 
with Pampe, the renowned Kannada poet who wrote VikramSrjwiafijaya dr Bhdntta 
and the Jhina epic Ad^lbfa. His brother Jinavallabha’s inscriptiott>« on a hillock 
in KjurkySla within about twelve miles from VgmulariMa, Karimnaw District 
states that their family hailed firom Vangiparm in Kammarashfra, on Uw banks of 
Gundi or Ou^lakamma river in the present Addanki Taluk of On^ District. 
The inscription, besides verses in Kannada and Sanskrit, contains thige Telugu 
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verses. This indicates that the brothers Pampa and Jinavallabha must have been 
quite capable of composing verses in Telugu also. They flourished m the court of 
the Chfliukya king Ankesan II (c. 930-956 A.D.) who ruled P5dana>nadu on the 
right bank of Godavari extending from B5dhan to KaIC4varam in Andhra. But no 
single piece of their works in Telugu literature, if any, leaving these three inscnptional 
ktmda verses has come down to us. Within a short span of seventy years, two more 
great poets Ponna with his ^antipuroM, JtnSksharamala and Bhmanaika Raifui’- 
bfiyudaya and Ranna with his Sahasabhlmovijaya and Ajitapurana became famous 
in Kannada literature. 

The rapid progress of Kannada literature by the end of tenth century roused 
inspiration in the Telugu country where till then no literary work worth mentioning 
was composed. Jainism which was largely responsible for several scholarly attain* 
ments in Kannada literature during that period was not so popular in Andhra as it 
was in Karnataka. Rajarajanarendra, the Chalukya king of Vtngi in the middle of 
eleventh century took the part of ArikSsann 11 and Pampa manifested himself in 
Nannayabhafta as if with a strong desire to rewrite MahSbharata in his own tongue* 
Telugu The extant Telugu literature assignable to pre*Nannaya period, comprises 
onlv the stray verses found in the inscriptions which were composed purely in dSsi 
meters like Kanda, Taruvoja, Madhyakkara, Dvipada and Slsa which are based on 
nrntr^'giutas. There were practically no compositions in vfUtets like Champakamala, 
UtpalamSla, Matt?bha, l^ardBlavikrldtta etc similar to those in Sanskrit which are 
ba^d on akshara-ganas What Nannayabhatta made was really a great achievement. 
He had before him the Kannada Bhlrata of the famous poet Pampa, and found that 
the liberal adaptation of Sansknt vnuas added to the beauty oi that Kannada work. 
He followed the same method with regard to his Telugu Bhirata as desired by RSja* 
rSjanarSndra, who asked him to narrate Vyasa Bfaarata in Telugu. In this great 
task he sought the help of Naiayanabhatte a great scholar and poet in more than one 
language, including Karnato and both of thei>i vere the alumni of the VidySpItha 
at Kinchf. According to some scholars, N3rayunabhatto and his father Akajaihka 
Saiikangmatya were the ministers in the service of Ch3lukya Ahavamalla S5mtsvara 
1 and NSrayanabhatto migrated to the V6ngi country on a political mission. But it 
seems more reasonable to believe that Nannayabhatta in order to accomplish his 
task of writing MahabhSrata in Telugu to the utmost perfection and satisfaction of 
his patron RgjarSjanarendra, might have invited Narayanabhatu to Vengi for his 
assistance particularly in transforming the pure Tel agu-Kannada archaic and Sansknt 
words into semi*Saiisknt (tadbhava and uttsamd) words to suit the task of versifica* 
tion. Narayanabhafta's migration to VSngi v as more for an academic purpose than 
a political one. Peritops at the request of Nannaya only, the king might have granted 
NandampQdi village as agrahSra NIrayanabhatto. Tlwre is an inscnption, in 
OrSkshStSiiu set up by Kupama, daughter of NSrayanabham dated 1055 A D., 
which states that her father was the mimster of Chakravartin TrailOkyamalla.^^ if 
this assumption is correct, it is really appreciable that how in those days great acade- 
mic projects were undertaken in collaboration with scholars fiom outside, parti- 
cularly in an allied language. Equally appreciable is the result, that is, to formulate 
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« new Teiuga language different from its archaic form in several aspects. What the 
present scholars with their modern methods of research in philology, grammar, 
linguistics and the like cannot easily adiieve, was accomplished by two scholars. 
N3dlyanabhat|a offered to Kannayabhafta the guidelines on which the linguistic 
reform took place with regard to Kannada, whereas the latter transformed them into 
theories applicabie to Telugu. Telugu words from his gha^tfa (or pen) have emerged 
in refined forms. Versification has become still refined. Really it was a linguistic 
revolution of the Telugu language. The Telugu people owe forever their indebted* 
ness to Mannayabhatm and his colleague NSrayanabhatta. A grammar for Telugu 
language nam^ Jbi^raiahda^hintSmafi, was written by Nannayabhafta. Thus 
the literary studies initiated by the Kannada poets inspired Nannaya and his colla* 
borator NIrSyana to give a new fillip to Telugu. Some Telugu scholars opine that 
Nannaya was quite conversant with Pampa's VikramSrJimaviJaya and adopted some 
of its main features in his Andhra MahSbkRrala, In fact, they cite certain passages 
and expressions similar to those found in Pampa^s work.iR It is also interesting to 
note that there are instances in Nannaya’s Bhirata which are not mentioned in the 
Sanskrit original, but are nairated in Pampa's Kannada BhSrata. There is already 
in Kannada poetry the system of prSm combination, that is, to keep the same letters 
in the second place of each pddtir or line of a vritia. Nannaya exten^d this similarity 
of letters to two more letters, that is the first and a farther one, generally after the 
ninth in the same line depending on the type of vfitta. This is called yati. Thus when 
pairs of letters in a vyitta are arranged according to savar^-a or similarity, a melody 
of similar sounds at fixed intervals is produced, which adds to the beauty of the verse. 
It is true that the Telugu language acquired its linguistic ennehment and melody 
of speech by adapting Sanskrit words as in Kannada. This chaste feature of Telugu 
prompted the great Vijayanagara king KtishnadSvarSya to compose a work in that 
language named AmuktamSIyada and extend his patronage to the famous eig^t poets 
called oshtadiggajas. 

Tinunana, one of bis Kannada court poets completed Kannada BhSiata left 
incomplete by KumSra Vyisa. It is said that he was much influenced in this work by 
Tikkana SdmaySjt’s Telugu BhSrata composed before 1250 A.D. It is believed that 
Mukku Tiramana. one of the ojhtadiggitia poets of KrishnadfvarSya's court trans* 
lated the Kannada work Jogontdithavijaya written by Rudrabhatfa into Telugu 
under the title P3ri/3tSpaharaM. The earlier development of Kannada language, 
therefore became the guiding factor for Telugu poets for largescale adaptation of 
Sanskrit compounds (samSsos) and vyittas besides the wholesale reformation of the 
archaic words imo the present Telugu, 

It is already noticed how poetry in meters like Dfipaih, Rage#, &u^padis 
of the Kannada VlraMiva literature df 12* 13th centuries popularly known ai 
gabha was introduced in Telugu by the,l$aiva poet PUkurild Sflmaidltln, Scholars 
believe that bis Basave^Sita resembles in some respects the Kannada ^kt Skbbh 
r(bnaptff3na of Righav3.^ka and BaMatariyadfW 4 hrage^e of Harihara. SmaiAtha^s 
Remrqfwrflna was rendered into Kannada shatpaiS tiy Uflmakavi andl others like 
Singar3ja, separately. TBnfada Siddhalifigs ol the sixteenth century wrow fUlktifikt 
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SdmeSvarapurSM out of devotion for this great Telugu wntcr. His other minor 
works include four gadyas, one ragada and two ashtakas All these contain devotio* 
nal songs on Basava Chaturv?da%5ra is another work of his in 357 slsa verses dedi- 
cated to Basavalinga We can therefore, estimate the impact of Basava and his 
VJra4aiva cult on Telugu literature although its signihtancc in the religious aspect is 
Very little 

The Vijayanagara period was the golden age for both the languages KannajJa 
and Telugu Their stronghold Rlyalaslma, comprising Bellary, Kurnool, Aoanta- 
pur, Cuddapah and Chittoor Districts was a bilingual region Both the languages 
by this time attained perfection in all respects With their capital in the celebrated 
city of Vijayanagara on the border line between the two linguistic regions, the kings 
evinced equal interest in both the languages and extended equal patronage to both 
An impartial examination of the available epigrapbic material indicates that the 
language of the majority of inscriptions in Kurnool and Anantapur Districts which 
formerly used to be in Kannada now remarkably changed into Telugu This gives 
nse to the suspicion that during the Vijayanagara period a linguistic encroachment 
of Telugu on Kannada speaking areas occurred for a second time in the known 
history of the Deccan the earliest phase of it, as laready mentioned, having taken 
plau during sixth-seventh centuries when Telugu replaced the mixed dialet KarnaU 
spoken in the border districts of Anantapur and Kurnool and other places Thus the 
territory Karnlu of KSkatlya PratSparudra’s Srlsailam i nscription ( 13 1 3 A D ), which 
represents part of Kurnool District at the foot of l^rlsaila has changed its linguistic 
boundary The Vijayanagara kings ^sere undoubtedly called Karnata kings by all 
the Telugu poets The Vijayanagara royal court in fact, had become in those days 
the meeting place of the two cultures and languages, which promoted large scale 
exchange of ideas between the two peoples What the great Kannada vdgge\akdra 
(saint-singer) Purandaradaisa did for Karnataka music was later done by the Telugu 
v5gg?yak5ra (saint-singer) Tyagaraja for the same cause 

Migrathms 

Owing to the royal patronage of the kings and their suboidinates, several families 
of learned people and statesmen are noticed to have migrated from one pan to the 
other The above mentioned Kurkyala inscription states that Pampa’s ancestors 
hailed from Kamma-nadu in Vcngi Attimabbe, the patron of the reputed poet 
Ranna is stated to have hailed from PunganQru in Kamma-nadu of VShgi-mandala 
NEgavarma I (c. 900 A D ) is also said to have come from Vehgi. According to 
Hanhara, Basavesvara’s family belonged to Kamme-kula of brahmins Some states- 
men of Kamme-kula are noticed to have been in the service of the Chajukya kings 
MahSiimdhtpati Vennayabhat|a, Sarvadeva, ChEmundaya were some of those 
dignitanes who were honoured by e kings with agraharas Mention has already 
been made of NSrEyanabhatta who obtained NandaihpQ^ as agrahara from the 
VSngi king RSjar^anarendra. Similar instances of migrations of reputed families 
from Andhra to Karnataka and vice-versu can be multiplied from inscriptions and 
literary sources. 
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IVMe «mI CoBunaBtcitioBS 

Trade is the most impottant factor which promotes inter state relations in any 
period irreqiective of political, religious, linguistic and other differences. It is needless 
to stress the importance of the movement of commercial goods from one part of 
the world to the other. This aspect is more consfricuous in the case of Karnataka 
and Andhra than other states of the Deccan, the reason being their lengthy inter- 
state boundary as well as intimate contacts that continued for centuries. Quite a 
considerable number of inscriptions in both the regions, deal with commercial taxes 
levied from time to time on all sorts of merchandise transacted in various market 
places all over the two states. Ayy3vD}e or Aiho}e was a great business centre in the 
early days and it appears to have maintained that status till the advent of 
Vijayanagara rule after which Elellary became the important business centre for the 
eastern provinces of their kingdom. There are inscriptions which refer to certain 
highways through which transport of goods was being carried on by carts, bullocks, 
donkeys, horses etc. Some of the important trade routes of the medieval Deccan 
have been now transformed into national highways like Bellary-Nellore, Bellary- 
Chittoor, Aiho}e-Bellary, Raichur-Potta]almjcc*K.o])ipSka, Raichur-Gans^pur-PSnu* 
gallu, KalySna (Bidar>PotIa|akere-Ko]]ip3ka. Several merchant guilds are notice- 
able in the records with designations Ay^vva^e aimnam, ubhayadiii, n2n3dfsi, 
pattanasvdmi, paradisi, svadSsi, vtrabha\aiija, setti, mummuridmdas and the like. 
These merchant guilds not only served the main purpo.se of inter state transport of 
various commodities but also contributed to the growth of the economy of the states 
concerned in general. What great scholars and poets like Pampa, Narayanabhatta 
and Sayana did in the academic si^ere was done in the lower stratum of the society 
by the constant and systematic movements of these merchant guilds of Andhra- 
Karnataka who for all practical purposes identified themselves as natives of the 
entire bilingual state as a whole. Besiclcs their valuable merchandise they earned 
from place to place the social customs of clothing, food, festivals in temples and 
society at large. The languages of the regions are also considerably influenced 
mutually by the movements of the traders. These merchants thus brought the two 
peoples into close contacts in ail aspects of social life. 

ArchHectiare aad Sculpture 

Coming to the aspect of structural features of the regions it is remvkable that 
architectural and sculptural developments essentially dejiended on the political 
changes. The Buddhist monuments of AmarSvati, NS^rjunakon^ fand other 
places in the lower reaches of the Krishna river represent the exquisite ^camples of 
architecture and sculpture that have ev«r been produced in India. This eally Andhra 
school of art was followed by cave temples at VijayaWI^ and its suitounangs which 
according to some scholars, were excavated by the Vishiiukundin kin|p m the early 
part of the sixth century A.D. These cave temples represent the revival eff the Vedic 
faith in the Eastern Deccan, whereas similar rock-hewn shrines at BSdSfffi represent 
the same religious feature in the western Deccan. Some structural tenq)^ aiu also 
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ascribed to the Vish^ukundins but no definite evidences have come to light so far. 
Among the oldest structural shnnes, the temple at Aihole in its apsidal plan, although 
dedicated to the god Vishnu is considered to be a Buddhist chaitya in plan. A similar, 
structure at Chezerla in Guntur District dedicated to l^iva is also of the same period. 
Then follow the famous curvilinear viimna structures of the Early Chilukyas, the 
main features of which are the stoned arrangement of profuse miniature architec- 
tural devices such as pilasters, niches, windows and amalakas or fluted capitals all 
one above the other vertically. The general style of these structures is very pleasing 
and exhibits refined taste. Besides these, there are temples of ratha type representing 
Dravida style, as scholars have called it. These two vaneties of structural shrines 
are largely found in Aiho|e-Badami region in the Bijapur Distnct and at Alampur, 
Kadamalakllava, MahSnandi and Satyav51u in the Kurnool region The rulers 
being the same Chalukya kings, these styles are found in both the regions. 
It IS interesting to notice a small inscription mentioning Satya^raya-bhatSra on a 
votive shrine near the l^ivanandTsvara temple of the curvilinear type, at Kadamala- 
kllava near Nandylla about 60 k m. east of Kurnool It therefore furnishes the clue 
that the temple must have been definitely in existence during the time of Pulakesin II 
though not Pulakeiin 1 who also according to the MahakQta pillar inscription bears 
th^t t.tlc Its structural aspects need a thorough study before arriving at a conclusion 
about the chronology of these temples 

In the later Chllukya period the developments in the temple architecture and 
sculpture are uniformly noticed in Karnataka and Telanglna, whereas a mraked 
difference is noticeable in the Veiigi Chalukyan art m the coastal region The Klka- 
tiya temples not only originate from the preceding Chalukyan style but also exhibit 
some new additional features like the bracket figures on the outer pillars supporting 
the chajja slabs which remind one of similar features in the Hoysala structures at 
BSlGru. The profusion of decorative motifs of Hoysa|a art is comparatively less in 
the Kakatiya structures 
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CONTACTS AND ADJUSTMENTS : ANDHRAPRADESH AND 

TAMILNADU 


V. YASODA DEVI 


latrodnction 

The mutual relations between different linguistic regions in close proximity, or 
separated by impassable barriers or long distances, in a variegated sub-continent 
like India, offer a fascinating study. The various regions in South India — 
Oalcshi^patha, as the several regions in North India — UttarSpatha, arc more 
akin to one another, than with those in the north, inspite of the underlying factors 
of unity of entire India — ^Bharatavarsha. Andhra Pradesh in the Deccan and Tamil- 
nadu in South India on the basis of their physical continguity had nurtured through 
the ages multifaceted contacts revolving round politics and culture which had often 
led to mutual adjustments, political revolutions and cultural evolution. A succint 
study of these contacts and adjustments, historical and cultural of these two regions 
attests the ever present unity as the substratum of apparent diversity. 

Geographical Affinity 

The physical set up and aspect has a large role in determining the historical 
development and cultural growth of Andhra Pradesh and Tamilnadu, as true of any 
region or any country in the world. 

Originally, larger than Andhra Pradesh, AndhradeM corresponds to the eastern 
and southern half of the Deccan Plateau, bounded by Madhyapradesh and Orissa 
in the north, Maharashtra and Karnataka in the west, Tamilnadu in the south and 
the Bay of Bengal in the east. Her plains extend from the southern limit of Utkal 
plains to Pulicat lake, SO kilometres to the noi i of Madras.^ The Eastern Ghats, 
somewhat negotiable unlike the Western Ghai» pass through AndhradSsa, while 
the Godavari and the Krishna, comparable to the Ganga and the Yamuna in North 
India flow through it forming the two deltas with Kolleru, the largest fresh water 
lake in the world (100 sq. miles) in between. The region is in three natural divisions 
Telangg^a, coastal Andhra and Rayalasima, though history adds southern Kajinga 
as the ftmrth division. Her location between the North and the South, affluent due 
to her river system and nature's bounty rendered her a viable target of political 
powers on land, whereas her extensive coastline made her vulnerable to sea powers. 
Her holy temples and poru made her the heaven of sanctity and peace and^served 
as the media of her culture abraert particularly in South East Asia, i.e. Maha Andhra 
or Greater Andhra of the SfltavILhana empire.^ 

Tamijaham much larger than Tamilnadu is bounded by the Mysore Plateau and 
Tirupati hills on the north, the Arabian Sea on the west, the Indian ocean on the 
south and the Bay of Bengal on the cast. While the An^lai hiUs ^nstitote the 
most strikifig range in South India, the Kaveri, forms three islands SrTrangapaffanam, 
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l^ivanasainudram and l^rlrangam and the Tanjore delta rendering Ta&jSvQr 'the 
granary of the South’. Ceylon is a geographical and cultural continuation of Tamil- 
nadu though it had political independence. As the distinction between Tamilnadu 
and Kerala was a phenomenon of the 9th century A.O. ancient Tanulnadu was a 
single ^ographical and cultural unit. The north-western region in it was Kongu- 
dSja, while Tu|un3du was another important division.^ Tamilnadu had important 
ports and maintained commercial relations with the Middle East. Her location 
in the extreme south of the Peninsula protected her fiom northern aggression and 
ancient Indian culture had been better preserved here than in any other region in 
India. 

The close vicinity of AndhradS^ and Tamilnadu with distinct linguistic and 
cultural developments rendered them susceptible to mutual conflicts and dynastic 
alliances and peaceful reciprocative settlements, while the border areas in both 
the regions — Nellore and Chittor Districts in the Southern part of Andhra Pradesh, 
and North Arcot, South Arcot and Chingleput Districts in the northern part of 
Tanulnadu attest the development of Andhra-Tamil composite culture. Madras as 
the capital of the composite Madras Presidency in the British days served the Andhras 
and the Tamils simultaneously in the Nationalist movement, separate Andhra 
movement etc. 

Inscriptions 

The earliest ei»graphs in Andhradesa are in BrShmi senpt and Praient language 
eg. Yerragudi, R3jula-Mandagin and Bhaniprdlu. Priktit inscriptions continue 
in the SStavShana, the Ikshvaku and the early Pallava rule- -till about the 4th century, 
when Sanskrit came to be preferred for oflicial documents. From aboutji2S A.D. 
the l^ldhkSyanas of Verigt used Vingi or Eastern or old VSrigi script which continued 
under the ChSlukyas as Chalukya scrips or Telugu-Kannada script.^ The earliest 
Teiugu prose inscription by the RenSti-chSjas in RayalasTma is at Kalama|ia (57S 
A.D.) while the earliest in verse is from Addariki (848 A.D.). Both these areas are 
closer to Tamilnadu, than to the heart of Andhradesa, the Godavari-Krishna region. 
Between 848 and 1080 A.D. ten varieties of Teiugu verses are found in inscriptions. 
Kakatlya Ganapati’s abhayaiSsana (1244 A.D.) at MStupalli, a premier port and its 
renewal (1358 /LD.) by Anap5ta-reddi m NSgan, Teiugu and Tamil versions show 
the frequency with which the Tamil merchants visited this port for trade. The Teiugu 
inscriptions at Tiruttam in MQIasthSnesvara tenqile^ of PedakOma^v&na-iedih 
at TiruvajlQr in the VIrarSghavasvimt temple and of KrishnadevarSya ii| KSikhi' 
puram in the Varadarfljast^mi temple were no doubt meant to facilitate ^eTelugu 
pilgrims to these temples. This object shows the impact of the Andhr|s on the 
Tamils. Of tlw one thousand and sixty inscriptions in Tirumala-Tirupafl temples 
(in Chittor District) more than a thousand are in Tamil language and script specially 
till the time K^ahparSya.^ Besides the laige number of epigrai^ in Gn ntha and 
Tamil in the area to the south of Nellore and in Cuddapah District belong ng to the 
several dynasties of the VSlanSiidu-chB^, the Telugu-Ch9{as and thi Teiugu- 
Pallavas in the CMittkya-Ch9|a rei^me, the KSyastbas under the K^katlyiii and the 
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YSdavarSyas under the RSyas of Vijayanagara testify to the ]>rofound influence of 
the ChSlas in AndhradS^a 7 

Copper-plate charters appear under the successors of the Sfltavflhanas. The 
eaily Pallavas are known from their Prakrit charters as distinguished from the 
Pallavas of the Sanskrit charters as distinct from the imperial Pallavas of Kaflchl. 
The history of the SSlahkayanas, the Vishnukundins and the Chllukyas of Vengi 
is mostly based on their copper-plate charters. TTie copper-plate grants of Vijaya- 
nagara rulers are in Sanskrit and in Nandinagari script. Among their feudatories 
Vijayaraghava-nayaka of Tanjorc gave a silver-plate charter to the Dutch (1658 
A.D.) in Telugu language and script relating to Nagapatfanam.s 

Coins 

While the earliest coins were karshapanas, the punch-marked coins had become 
outdated by 200 A.D. and the gold and copper coins, since then came into vogue. 
Tn the SStavShana period, lead coins were in currency in Andhradesa, as there were 
lead mines in Palnad. These with Brabmi legends on both sides and devices of lion, 
elephant and Chaitya show the Buddhist leanings of the rulers, while the coins with 
double mast ship confirm the maritime activities of the period like those at Nlga- 
pattanam (in Tanjore District).^ The Andhra coins of gold at Amaravati 
and DharanikOte eg. suvarna equal to 35 karshapanas speak of the prosperity of 
the Satavahana empire. The gold coin varaha with Chfliukya emblem is equivalent 
to pan or kalaSiju in Tamil, weighing fifty to sixty grains continued upto modem 
times as pagoda or pardeo of the Portuguese. While the padmatanka coins dating 
from the mid-sixth century A.D. had a continued existence till the mid-fourteenth 
century, and the Kakatlya and Reddi coinage was seldom extensive, hoards ofCbdIa 
and Chalukya-Ch5|a coins have been unearthed in the coastal area. On the model 
of their masters, the several feudatory dvnasties like the Velanandu-cho^s, 
the Telugu-Pallavas. the KStas ot Amaravati, the Kondapadumatis, the Tyagis 
etc. issued their own coinage. Subsequently, Vijayanagara coinage became the 
currency in Andhra as well as Tamilnadu. 

Monuments 

Buddhist monuments, rockcut and structural, patronised by the SatavShanas 
and their successors are found in a continuous evolution (c. 200 B.C. to 400 AO.) 
in the area from ^Siihundam to Kondapuram, several of them on many sites in the 
lower reaches of the Krishna and the Ooda''ari rivers, like those at G5li, Jagg^yya- 
pgU, Bhat|ipr51u, Ghan^asala, Amaravati and NIgirjunakonda. While the earliest 
Hindu structural temples were i Na^junakonda, the Vishnukundins excavated 
caves on either bank of the Krishna at Bezwada, Mo^rSjapuram and Un^valli, 
the Pallavas carried that tradition further south and the Pallava series of cave tempks 
at Bhairavakonda and a structural temple at Gu^mallam very closely resemUe 
similar stnictum at KStichIpuram ajid MahSbalipuram. As the Chllukyas of V^iig^ 
raised imposing temples in coastal AndhradS^, the temple architecture reached its 
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peak in the great temple of nilampSt in KSkatlya style. The Cbdia art had pervaded 
the entire Andhrade^. The temples at DrSkshSribna, Laddigam, Ton^famanSd, 
KI}ahasU and Nandaltir are instances in point. Several temples in Ch5)a style and 
vinth Ch5]a nomenclature were built during the Ch5]a and ChSlukya-ChSja period in 
Xndhradc^ by their loyal subordinate rulers. The PSn^yan architecture found 
expression in TirumalaoTirupati and NandalQr, white Vijayanagara monuments ate 
found as far north as Udayagiri and at Pushpagiri, MSrkSpur, LXj^icshi, Penugonda, 
TSdapatri. Tirupati and Chandragiri. 

litcratoK 

Of the several types of literary works in Telugu, the ASvyos are mostly renderings 
from Sanskrit. Tlie BasavapurSm PSlkurike S5man3tha of the KSkatlya period 
combines the story of sixty three nSiiiSrs^ the Tamil ^ava saints, with that of Basava, 
where as Pa^itSrStOiyacharitra has several Tamil passages in introducing the pil- 
grims from Tamilnadu to i^rTMilam. HaravitSsamu ^ l^dnaiha, dedicated to Avachi 
Tippayasetti (1360 A.D.) of KSnehi has devoted the first two cantos to the narration 
of the story of SiriySja i.e. Chirut5ndanambi, the original ancestor of Tippayasetti. 
This family originally hailed from Nellore and had been carrying on trade on a large 
scale and maintained contacts with almost every important ruler in the Deccan 
and South India. The AmidctamSlyada also known as Vishnuchittiyamu by king 
K^shnadevaiSya deals with the life of Ajvar Vishnuchitta (Pen-3}vSr) and the 
marriage between G5da, his foster dau^iter and god Ranganitha. The Paramo- 
ydgMlasamu, the story of the 12 Alvars was by Siddhiiiju Timmaraju. a nephew of 
AJiya lUimarfiya. The KdHchikSvyamu or HarischandrdptUchyana was 4)y Kanchi 
Vlra^arabhayya. ^rlrangamahatmyam was rendered into Telugu by Mukunday5gi. 
The JKSJagdp^avilasamu was by Ka{ayya>of the time of Ra^unatba-nayaka(I6l4 - 
1633 A.D.). The ManitSriaiSsvilasaprabandha after the title of VijayaiSghava-nayaka, 
the son and successor of RaghunStha-nayaka was by Ran#jamma. The Vtjaya- 
ra^tavachcndrikSvilSstmu was by KumSra Venkatapati, the court poet while Vyaya- 
raghaydbhyudayamu was by Mann3rudasa, son of VijayarIghava-nSyaka. The 
Peddale^irivijayamu, dedicated to Mudda|agiri (2nd half of the 17th century), the 
N3yak of Madura, in UtpaUnnalS metre was written in 530 lines on four wails of the 
fortofTanjore. It deals with the conquest ofBkSji, the Mar3tha ruler. TheNuduru- 
jAti family of poets, of whom Venkana wrote the Pi^hta^tMyamu was patronised 
by VijayaraghunStha-nSyaka of PudukkStai. The PoUcharattuipralMmdha, a work 
on dancing was by SShaji, the ruler of Tanjore (1683-1712 A.D.). While tl^e RSttiSs- 
yiuanahStmyamu was by ^nugulakshmanakavi of the court of PeddSpur, t^ Kaiichl- 
puramakStmyaim was by Man^I^ka P3rvatl^varakavi of the court of )obbili.«> 

Among historical works figures the XaghurathSbhyudayomu by Vijay i3|^ava- 
niyaka describing Taiyore and its court. '^PSjavathiaprasaati (of the of Pudu- 
kl^i) was b^NodurupS(i Venkana. Mangadush^bhiidavfl5sam by 09p llay^ of 
the court of Anegondi defames queen Mangomma of Madura (1694-1^). The 
PiAchatamra was tfehted as a Vaishiiava pr^Atai^a with the name Jlmfonitirth 
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ttakara by Nibadi KfishnamOrti, a minister of Kuli Kutb Shah (1580-1612 A,D.) 
while among ballads of historical import figures the ballad of Desiiigu R5ju. 

A comparison of the literary works shows that while the Andhras had been 
profoundly affected by the Tamil language, the Tamil l^aivism and Vaishnavism, the 
Tamil holy centres of pilgrimage and the Telugu principalities in Tamilnadu, the 
impact of the Andhras on Tamilians seems negligible. The only superb and r^ee- 
ming feature is the thousands of kirtanas of TySgarIjaof Tiruvaiyaru on the Kaveri, 
an Andhra brain nurtured in Tamil soil. 

HisAory 

While both Andhradesa and Tamilnadu were the habitats of prehistoric man and 
subsequently of the Dravidians and the Aryans, the historic age dawns with the 
Mauryas and the AsSkan edicts. The Andhra Satavahanas (236 B.C.-218 A.D.) 
were contemporaneous with the early Chora, ChSla and the Pandyan kingdoms in 
Tamilnadu. Among the 31 Satavahanas, while the hrst king SatavShana hailed from 
Tefani^na, the third ruler Sri Satakarni conquered Vidarbha and Kajinga, performed 
aivatrSdha and rajasUya and assumed the title DakshimpathapatiM Gautamlputra 
SStaKaini (78-102 A.D.) proceeded southwards and his horses drank waters of the 
three seas.i- He conquered the east coast as far as Cuddalore and made coastal 
Andhra his home province. He came into conflict with the ChSra king Imaya- 
varampan Nedunchcral Athan (27-85 B.C.), a great conqueror who ruled for fifty 
eight years and married a Ch5|a prmcess. Andhra ^ri Yajna Satakarni (174-203 A.D.) 
maintained friendly relations with Kadaipirakkottiya ^nguttuvan^^ (c. 135- 
190 A.D.), the illustrious son of Imayavarampan, a great conqueror whose virtues 
and exploits arc extolled in Vunjikandam in SilappadikSram. He built a temple for 
Kannagi at capital Vanji and started the Pattini cult. Among the early Ch51as, 
contemporaneous with the Satavahanas, Sembk'n (Sibi), Kakandan gave his name to 
Kakantinagaram same as Kavgrippattinam, Kax^ran is reputed to have brought the 
Kaveri to the Ch51a country, while Manunitikanda Ch5|an (Manu Chfija — perhaps 
Ealara of Mahdvathsd) was reputed for his justice as he is said to have ordered the 
execution of his son who accidentally drove his chariot over a calf. Possibly 
the villages KSkandipura, and Kakini (Pedda and Chinna) in the coastal Andhra 
were named after the ChSja king. 

King Karikilan (c. 190 A.D.), the son of I(am set Senni of UraiyClr, and the 
most distinguished of the l^aiigam Ch^l.as had been claimed as their great ancestor 
by the imperial ChSlas in Tamilnadu and the several Telugu-Ch5|a dynasties of 
RSnSdu, KonidSna, Pottapi and Ncllore in Andhradg^. The story goes that he was 
kidnapped and imprisoned and • hile escaping from prison which was set on fire, 
his leg was charred and so he came to be called Karikfila (another version is that 
he was death to the elephants of the enemies). KarikSla is credited with victories 
over the ChSras and the Pandyas, building of embankment to the Kaveri, developing 
navy and maldng Pul^r (KSverippumpatfinam), another capital of the ChSfas. He 
brought To^daimandalam under his control. Of his two sons, Manakkiji ruled the 
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western kingdom from UuraiyOr while PeroVInurkilli ruled the eastern kingdom from 
PuhSr. Ki!|ivajavan. the son of the latter nuuried a N8ga inincess from Ceylon and 
their son i|am Tiraiyan became ruler of Toi^daiman^Iam ruling from KSiicbT. 
Thus Tiraiyar of Veiikalam (Tirupati region) in Andhradl^, who subsequently be- 
came rulers of Kafichl, were related to the Ch5|a$ by a NSga alliance. 

While AndhradS^ during the post-SStavShana period (c. 218-624 A.D.) was 
under a succession of dynasties, the IkshvSkus of Vtjayapuri, the early Pallavas, 
the BtihatpSlSyanas, the Anandas, the ^3larik5yanas and the Vish^ukundins, Tamil- 
nadu in this period experienced the rule of the lCa}aUiras. Purishadatta 11 the last 
of the Iksh>€kus succumbed to Simhavannan the Pallava, hailing from 
in AndhradS^ who extended his kingdom from the Krishna region and the Bay of 
Bengal to BanavSsi. He shifted the capital to KSfichl and converted DhSnyaka^ka 
into the headquarters of his northern dominion. VishnugSpa of this dynasty lost 
Kaitcht to Samudragupta (4th century A.D.) while Skandavannan secured the coastal 
region, and Vijayaskandavannan acquired KannarSshtra. 

Simhavannan II appointed VishnugSpa to be_itt charge of the Andhra area. 
Yuvamah3raja, son of Simhavannan III, ruled AndhrSpatha and \CEngir3shtra. 
Kumiravishnu ruled the coastal area^^ while Simhavishnu by overthrowing the 
Ka)aldiras extended the kingdom from the northern Pennar to the Kaveri. With 
the defeat of MahSndravarman II by PulakEun II the coastal region was lost by the 
Pallavas and subsequently was absorbed into the kingdom of the Eastern Chalukyas 
of VSiigi. While the Andhras in the Guntur region were subordinate to the Pallavas, 
the ^iiahkgyanas with their capital at VijayavShgipura, and devotees of Chitra- 
rathasvSmi were supplanted by the Vishnukundins with DendulQru as the capital 
of whom the founder MSdhavavarman (468-518 A.D.) conquered the Pallavas 
which accelerated their southward expansion. In Tamilnadu, the Kalabhra rule 
brought a transformation in the outlook of the Tamils from secular, plenary and 
wordly attitude to religious, philosophical and pessimistic attitude. 

The Andhra origin of the Pallavas is an accepted fact, whether it is the PalnSd 
region near the Krishna or the VSnga^m region near the Suvarnamukhi. The Tamil 
origin revolves round the same conclusion *by arguing that Tondaiyar, a tribe of 
Anivanidu, were related to Hraiyar of the VCngadam region, and owing to exi^oits 
of Karikila, both the tribes settled in the Kifichi region along with the local l|am 
Tiraiyar. When KSficfai was lost, the Tiraiyar moved beyond VSdgadam, and carved 
out a principality in the region beyond the northern Pennar in the southern part of 
eastern AndbradS^ and styled themselves astlK Pallam (the Sanskrit for T^pdaiySr) 
and became feudatories of the S^tav^hanas and adrqxed the use of PrSktit, tatronage 
of Sanskrit, issue of copper-plate grants and coins with double masted' shm. In the 
4th cattury, they migrated to Toi^^aimai^dalam, their original home which led to the 
Ka]abhra invasion of Tamilnadu. 

During the period from c. 6D0 to 1076 Andhradi^a was under the svfiy of the 
V^gi ChSIttkyas, while Tamilnadu was ruled over by the l^tiavas, the Pi^yas and 
and the Qi9|as. The OiSlulgms and the Phllavas in their policies of expaniton oAen 
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canie into clash. Kubja Vishnuvardhana (624-42 A.D.) and MahSndravannaa I 
(6D6-39 A.D.) were political rivals. As a result of conflicts, the Pallava kingdom 
became limited to the Vinkatam region in the north. Narasimha^Tirman I (630-68 
A J>.) MSmalla was a contemporary of Vishnuvardhana. Subsequently the Paliavas 
were absorbed in conflicts with the early Chalukyas in the north, and the I^ndyas 
and the Ch0{as in the south and finally Aparajita lost the kingdom to Adiitya 
Ch51a. 

During the regime of the Vengi Chalukyas and the Ch5|as AndhradSsa and 
Tamilnadu came much closer by a series of dynastic alliances culminating in the suc- 
cession of KulOttuiiga I to the Chalukya-Ch51a empire embracing both the regions. 
After the l^angam-Chdjas, a Ch5|a family left for the north beyond Aruvavadatalai- 
nSdu, the north-eastern border of Tami|aham, and developed into the Telugu-Cb5}as 
of Renadu, and in fondness traced their ancestry to Karikala unlike the imperial 
Paliavas who forgot their Andhra origin. Of the imperial Ch5|as, Adityal 871-907 
A.D.), son of Vijayalaya (850-71) married a Pallava princess and died fighting at 
Tonitemanadu (near Kajahasti). Annjaya-chSla (95(^57 A.D.) had awife VIman 
Kundavai, probably a daughter of Chalukya Bhlma of VSngi. DSnarnava of VSngi 
oop'^uered the area between KandukQr and Tondaimandalam in the south, Pottapi 
Three hundred, and upto Kalahasti. After him, Ja^chSda usurped the Vengi throne 
and ruled for more than twentyfivc years (973-99 A.D.). ^aktivarman and Vimala- 
ditya, sons of Danarnava fied from Vciigi to Kalinga and finally took refuge under 
Ch5|a RajarSja 1 at Tanjore and stayed at Tiruvaiyaru. Rajaraja I helped the princess 
with his armies to dethrone and kill Jatachoda and enthrone l^aktivarman 999-1011 
A.D.). He married his daughter Kundavai to Vimaladitya. On the model of the title 
Chdlanarayona of Rajaraja I, ^aktivarman assumed the title ChSlukyanarayma. In 
the subsequent civil war in Veiigi, the rival claimants were supported by the ChSjas 
and the Western Chalukyas. ^aktivarman was succeeded by Vimaladitya and 
Rajaraja I by his son Rajcndra I. Rajarajan'': endra (1019-61 A.D.) sought the 
help of his uncle RajSndra I against his rival Vij.<) adit ya VII and RajSndra’s expedi- 
tion against Vijayaditya who took shelter in Kalinga, developed into the celebrated 
expedition to the Ganges which earned him the title Gangaikondachdla. He gave 
his daughter in marriage to RSjarSjanarcndra on the occasion of his coronation. 
RljarSjanarendra lost his throne twice to Vijayaditya and regained it with the Ch5|a 
help. RSjendra II and VIrarajendra recovered Vengi from Vijayaditya VII from tte 
grip of the Western ChSlukyas. RSjendra II son of RajarajanarSndra, became ruler 
of VSiigi in 1066 A.D., married Madhurantaki, the daughter of RSjSndra-chSla II 
and succeeded to the ChSja throne on the ticath of AdhirSjindra andVIrarajdndra. 
He assumed the name Kuldttunga 1 and ruled from Tanjore, making VSngi a vicero- 
yalty, to which he appointed his . -'m sons from time to time. Under his suc^sors, 
AndhradS4a and Tamilnadu continued as parts of the Ch3lukya-Ch9]a empire. 
Towards the close of his reign Kuldttunga lost the northern portion of VSngi to 
VikramSditya VI, the Western Chfilukya, but it was recovered by his successor 
Vikrama-ch5|a. The several subsidiary dynasties as the V€lanSdu-ch5das gradually 
increased their power. While in the reign of KulOttunga HI the coastal area became 
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ft«e the Telugu-chClas remained loyal to Riyai^ja III (1246-61 A.D.) and later 
transfisrred their allegiance to the K&katlyaa. 

While GanapatidSva, the KSkatTya founded Ums second empire in Andhradiia. 
AfSvarman SundrapSt^ya fonned the second Paijidyan empire. The latter clalins 
to have conquered Vijayaga^agOfdUa, king Gampati, captured KSfichl and Hellore 
where he crowned himselP^ and restored the Telugu-chofa kingdom to the brothers 
of Vijayagai;dag(}pSla. PrataparudradSva, the grandson of Ganapati, proceeded 
to the south in 1309 A.D. and drove the I^ndyas from KSfichi and beyond Jambu- 
kSivaram (near Tricbinopoly). Tlie ngnificant title JPB^dyarSyagi^^fui or PB^yth 
riyagitfasiritha borne by the generals and feudatories of Pretaparudra and subse- 
quently by the Veiamas, the Re^^'s of Kon^vldu and Rajahmundry is an echo of 
tins great victory of the hJkatTyas over the imperial Pandyas. 

Under the Sangama rulers, the Vijayanagara empire touched the southern limits 
of India and even Ce^on, while their northward expansion was blocked by the 
VSlamas and the Re^dis. Whereas Tufuva Narasa-nEyaka had victories over the 
Khtdyas in the south, tte Aravldu rulers in seif protection had to expand towards the 
south and shift the ca|Mtal to Vellore in Tamilnadu from where they ruled till the 
end. During Vijayanagara expansion the Andhra NSyak kingdoms in Tamilnadu 
had flourished and sheltered Andhra culture, whereas AndhiadSre had experienced 
Mudim rule of the (^tbshahis of GSikonda. 

While British rule both in AndhradS&i and Tamilnadu had its impact and result- 
ed in full resistance which in its turn marked the dawn of the Nationalist Movement 
for liberation in the 1{^ and the 20th centuries in religion, society and finally, poli- 
tics. Comparatively, Andhrade4a had a loni^r and more vigorous and ranegated 
role in the Freedom Movement eg. Vand?m3taram, Swadeshi, Non-cooperation. 
Non-violenceW its speciality being tin Andhra Movement resulting in the achieve- 
ment ofindianindqfiendence (1947), and Andhra Province (1956), with Hyderabad 
as capital: Tamilnadu state with Madras as capital emerged m 1953. 


Monarchy was a common factor in AndhradS^ and Tamilnadu since historical 
times till the ^vent of the British. The power of the monarch, though unlimited in 
theory was curtailed in practioe by several checks. The ideal of kingship had been 
always lofty and the maintenance of dhanna was the bounden duty of the king. 
Ibint rule, a common feature in Tamilnadu, particularly under the Ch5}as and the 
I^^ ldyas, prevailed under the KSkatiyas, the Re^dis and the RSyas, ant more so 
under the Klhia Haiha^ of Kdnamandala. Succession by the law of prim igeniture 
was the rule, both in Andhradfl^ and Tamilnadu thou|d> succession of i brother, 
or adopted stm, disputed successions, and usurpations were not infrequ at. The 
ministen, fftakflpnidhfln/ and prae^Sni and adhytdesha had to discharge aJrisory as 
weU executive functions and their number had increased gradually with tlti growth 
of the departments of the government. The SStavShana model of aibniiiistretion 
continiMd vMkx the succenion states while the Pallavas carried it to t|e smith. 
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In the Vingi Chllukyan period there weree sevenlytwo departments known as 
under their heads called »iydg5dhikfHas. The same administrative madii* 
nery continued under the KSkatiyas^o with several modifications introduced by the 
QiSlukya-Chl^as. Fori nstance, Gonka I (1076-1J06 A.D.) of the V£lan2du>cb5^ 
(1020'] 286 A.D.) ruled Andhramandala under orders of Kul5ttunga I, while his son 
and successor ChSja 1 (1107-37 A.b.) was adopted as son by KulSttunga and was 
conferred with the in signia of his sons and Vengi Sixteen thousand (country). Simi- 
larly many of the local dynasties, the Kondapadumatis, the K5na Haihayas of 
KOnamanttela owed their kingdoms to KulSttunga I. iTie impact of the ChSjas is 
clearly seen in the administration of the various dynasties, for example, in the nomen- 
clature of the kings, geographical divisions, temples, tanks, weights and measures. 
To quote Prof. Sastu “VSngi was so closely connected with the C5{a kingdom that 
though its separate political existence continued throughout in all vigour, for all 
practical puiposes of inter-state diplomacy, it counted more or less as part of the 
C5|a Empire."2t After 1200 A.D. Telugu-ch5{as and the Telugu-pallavas were 
loyal to the Ch51as and deservedly succeeded to everything that was ChSla in Andhra- 
dS4a.22 

While the Reddis, the political successors of the Kakatlyas, bore elaborate 
praiastis like the ChSjas, their central government also was elaborate and made 
efficient. The Vijayanagara kings maintained two councils, the sabha and the mantri- 
parishat. The nayankara system of military tenure of Vijayanagara polity was intro- 
duced in the entire South India both in Andhradesa and Tamilnadu and the pSlayams 
in both the regions are legacies of it, retaining only names without contents. 

Territorial divisions in AndhradSsa as in Tamilnadu constituted for purposes 
of governace and collection of revenue were dynamic as their areas, limits and nomen- 
clature fluctuated through the ages. While Satavahanlhara or rathtba of the Sata- 
vShanas disappeared with them, Andhnkaraththa of the Buddhist literature became 
Andhrapatha of the early Pailavas, and Vadugtn of the Baiias. Kammankaraththa of 
the IkshvSkus changed to Karmarashtra of the P tilavas. Andhrarashtra had become 
Andhramandala under the Eastern Chalukyas and subsequently Itore the names 
KulSttungachdjamandalam, Jayangondach5(amandalam and RajSndrachSjaman- 
dalam after Kuldttunga 1 and RaJ&ndra I. The method of adding numerals to 
divisions was a southern practice and became obsolete after the KakaiTyas and in- 
stead rdjya was suflbced. For example in the 4th century A.D. Andhramandala 
comprised Twelve thousand villages (Andhrama.jidala'd\’adaiasahasragrama, Vadu- 
gavathpandrenduviluy Kdjya was an important division in Vijayanagara empire, 
a substitute for mandalam found both in Andhradeu and Tamilnadu. Tondainan- 
dalam bore the name TundSkavishaya and Tundirarajya under the Rayas, l^llava- 
rishtra in Tamil connoted Tondai<'fidu or Tondamankdo22, another name for Tonda- 
man^lam. Nddu in Telugu and valanBdu in Tamil denoted synonymous division$.24 
Twentyfive nSdus in Nellore District bear Tamil names as seen from records of 
CMlukya-ChOja. The subdivisions in them are slmas in AndhradC4a koftams in 
Tatmlimdu. Four divisions figuring among twenty four divisions in Tondamain^lm 
figure in Tamil records from the southern taluks of Nellore District and the lesser 
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divisions with suffix pattai corresponding to sfmos are due to Tamil influence. 
Te61canar3shtra*^ located in Anantbapur District was after a title of the Telugu- 
di5|as of RenSdu and Konidena, while Vinai^ppadinSdu between Chittoor and 
^riiailam is Peruml^nappSdi^^ of the Tamil inscriptions. The twentyflve divisions 
in Chittoor District baring Tamil names and thirtyfour divisions with suffix sImtU 
show the influence of geographical affinity of Andhradd^ and Tamilnadu and their 
peoples. TinivSngodakOttam with its divisions is a living monument of Tamil impact 
in this area of AndhradSia. 


Society 

Hindus m AndhradS^a as well as in Tamilnadu organised themselves into 
communities and there prevailed some attachment between community and occu> 
pation. All classes of people were eligible for state service, civil, army and navy. 
Though not common. Brahmin generals and I^Qdra ministers are heard of during 
the KfikaiTya, the Reddi and the RSya regimes, incite of the fact that maintenance 
of varnSiramadharma was considered the prime duty of the king. While the Ksha< 
triyas had resorted to cultivation, the l^fldras chang^ the plough for sceptre. 

As for the mass migration of people, it was sometimes due to conquests, though 
trade and employment might have been contributory causes. In Andhradesa there 
are Tamils even in the coastal area largely in the Go^vari delta— DrSvi^ Brahmins 
with Tamilian family names but considered as Andhra Brahmins. Possibly these 
families migrated from Tamilnadu during the Ch31ukya*Ch5|a regime, in the wake 
of KutSttunga’s Ka|inga expeditions. Besides in the Nellore, Chittoor and Cuddapah 
Districts, in areas nearer to Tamilnadu, every village has a large group of working 
population speaking Tamil and some villages have separate areas for thPIn known 
as Aravapalli (i.e. inhabited by Armas) as Arma is a common name for Tamils in 
Andhradisa eg. in the vicinity of RSpalie'near NandalQr. In later times particularly 
in the wake of the Vijayanagara expansion to the south large scale migration of the 
Andhras into Tamilnadu and their stay there was facilitated by the establishment of 
the Telugu hffiyak kingdoms eg. Andhra Brahmins in PudukkSfa, near Tanjore 
in Coimtetore, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly Districts and they had adopted family 
names from their places of residence unlike several of the Andhras in AndhradCm, 
large Reddi population in Coimbatore District. 


RdlgJon 

The main religions in AndhradC^ as in Tamilnadu were Brahminism, Buddhism 
and Jainism from very early times. In the Sfitavfihana period and the l^ai|gam age, 
Vedic Brahminism had taken iteep roots and had developed itself in twc| forms— 
sacrificial and devotional. While Buddhism had under royal patronage exiressedits 
exuberance in the mahSchoityas at AmarSyati and NS^Ujunakon^ and e: tended it 
to South East Asia,27 in Tamilnadu Buddhism and Jainism had risen to th position 
of rivalry with Vedic Brahminism. Subsequently while in Andbradi^ rulen perform- 
ed sacrifices eg. ahanSdha, rSJasByo and wSJtqiiyo and made numerou i gifts to 
temples and vihSras, in Tamilnadu, the JCafabhra rule encouraged Buddnism and 
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Jainism so much to create an apprehension in the minds of people of the perilous 
position of Brahminical Hinduism. While the early Pallavas, the l^aJankayanas, 
the Vishnukundins and theChalukyas of VSngi gave an impetus to intense emotional 
bhakti to l$iva or Vishnu as seen from their titles paramabhdgavata and paramo- 
mdhihara and by conversion of Buddhist chaityas into l^iva temples and worshipping 
Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu and building of fresh imposing temples, in 
Tamilnadu, a great change came, a challenge to everything Buddhist and Jain by 
parties of devotees led by saints moving about the country. This great wave of reli- 
gious enthusiasm reached its peak in the 7th century and continued till the close of 
the 9th century. The sixty three nayanars including a woman, a paraiaha and a 
Pallava i^neral weie the prominent leaders of the revival in l^aivism, while the revival 
in Vaishnavism (Sth century to end of the 9th century) is represented by 12 alvars 
who included a woman (Andal or K5dai) and Kulasekhara a ruler of Kerala 

This revival had its other aspect in the work of Kumarilabhatta an Andhra 
Brahmin, and l^ahkaricharya (788*820 AD). While the former explained 
MlmSmsa, the latter a NambGdri Biahmin from Kalcdi near Alwaye propagated 
the philosophy of Advaita, organised a monastic order (like the Buddhist order)and 
established tnathas. The consequence was a triumphant re-enthronement of 
Brahminical religion with Vedanta as its essence The impact of Sankara’s Advaitism 
was profound in Andhiadesa as the contemporary rulers, the Eastern Chaiukyas and 
subsequently the Chalukya-Chbjas were pro ^aivaitc and their state religion was 
^aivism as of the imperial Pallavas, the Pandyas and the Chd{as in Tamilnadu. 
The Smartaism of l^ankara even thi . day has the largest number of votaries who con- 
tinue to be conservative and orthodox both in Andbradesa and Tamilnadu. Under 
the VSIanadu-chSdas and the Kakatiyas and the Reddis and the Saiigamarayas 
^aivism became firmly established in AndhradSsa, overthrowing Buddhism and 
Jainism and its variants were Pa4upata, Kajamukha and VTrasaivism 

The Vaishnava revival of the aha/s and autan'as culminated in l^rTvaishnavism 
of Nathamuni and his grand son YSmunachar^. Ramanuja, the greatest Vaish- 
nava reformer hailed from ^rlperumbudtlr (near Madras), studied at KanchT, came 
under the influence of Tirumalanambi at Tiiumala, proceeded to i^ruaiigam, and 
persecuted by the ChBla emperor, had to leave for the Hoysafa kingdom. But ulti- 
mately he returned to l^rTraiigam and succeeded Yamunacharya as the head of the 
matha there. His doctrine is Visishtidvaita or qualified monotheism showing that 
knowledge alone is not sufficient to save the soul but it should be followed by bhakti 
i.e devotion to god which could lead man to salvation. He propagated his doctrine 
all over India and consolidated his missionary activity by organising temple worship 
and establishing seventy four mat has. In AndhradSsa Ramanuja’s centre of activ'ity 
was Tirumala-Tirupati with whic' he was intimately associated from childhood. 
There originally the god was Hanhara and His transformation into j^rlnivasa is a 
mysteiy. RfimSnuja’s intense devotion to god SrlmvSsa expressed in a prayer, forms 
part of the mantrapushpam during daily worship. In Tirupati he installed the deity 
OfivindariyasvSmi, originally thrown out by KulBttunga I from the temple at 
Chidambaram. He developed the village and town named Ramfinujapuram around 
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this temple. Except in Tirumala, in all the temples in Tamilnadu and AndhradSiia he 
introduced the pdRckarStra system in place of the prevalent vaikhlbtosa system. The 
chanting of TiruvSynwli and in VaiShnava temples was in vogue in 

AndhradS^. In Tirumala. the taUchanasa priests. Teiugu speaking Brahmins were 
conservative and stuck to ChSndran^bUi paHchSAgam. So RSmanuja could not bring 
about radical changes here. But he effectively organised the administration of the 
temple. His worship as an incarnation prevails in all Vaishnava temples. The effects 
of RSmSnuja’s reforms are more realistic in the Tinqpati region of AndhiadS^ 
than in the interior areas, naturally due to its proximity to Tamilnadu, the real scene 
of bis activites. He spread his doctrine of bhakti among the I^Odras and even the 
outcastes. He arranged for the entry of the outcastes into certain temples once a 
year. Vfra^aivism and ArSdhya l^vism and VIravaishnavism in Andhradesa were 
profoundly influenced by ^rlvaiShnavism. Nimbflrka (12th century), a Teiugu 
Brahmin from Niml^pura in Bellary area and ValtabhScbSrya (1479-1531 A.D.), 
also a Teiugu Brahmin, developed Later Vaishnavi&m with R3dh3, Kpshna and the 
Gdpis. Though degeneracy is perceptible in the RldhSkrishna and G5pi cult on the 
whole, Vatshnavism had a bracing influence on the masses. In the KSkatiya and the 
Reddi ages, the two forms of Vaishnavism had become established while in 
Vijayanagora empire, Vaishnavism as preached by Vallabh3charya had become 
popular. 

As for Buddhism, it lingered longer in Andhradd^a than in Tamilnadu for 
V3ian3du-ch5da II (1163-80 A.D.) of Tsandavole was a Buddhist and had the guru 
BauddbapSdScharya who in a controversy, challenged by MallikSijuna PanditS- 
rSdhya. lost the day and ^aivism since then had taken Arm roots in the soil. The 
K5ms of AmarSvati (1100-1270 A.D.) also patronised Buddhism. But BTahminical 
Hinduism established its triumph by absorption of Buddhism into itself and the 
ptAchSrSmas originaily Buddhist tlrthas had been converted into ^aivmte centres 
and even of I^supata form of I^tvism. Though Jainism prevailed under the V£ngi 
Ch3lukyas, the Ch3lukya-Ch0{as and the Saiigamarayas. its impact on AndhradSsa 
was not so marked as in Tamilnadu. 

In Andhradem, as m Tamilnadu, more than the Buddhist chaitya and Jama 
has//, the Hindu temple and the matha had a superb role in moulding the religious life 
of the people. The temple was /lot meiely the home of god but the abode of treasure, 
education, learning, art and architecture and together with the mafho catered to the 
multifarious desires and needs of the populace. 

UtcratoK 

While Pr3kfit was the court language of the SfltavShanas Tamilnadil had wit- 
nessed the golden age of Tamil literature in the ^ngam period. Laleri Sanskrit 
had usurped the place of Pilkfit in court and in literary composition and Is impact 
on Tamil literature is also clear. The literary works of GSthsiuiptaiati by Img H3ta, 
Bflhakath& by OunSdhya and JUUBvati are in PriUc^, composed in the S^vShana 
period. Of these the BfihaikathB has been rendered into Tamil poetry as 
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by Konguva{Tr, a Jaina author. It has the theme of the adventures of Nara- 
vShanadatta, the son of king Udayana of KausSmbi. The devotional religious 
literature which was so active m the period (500-850 A.D.) continued with some 
vigour in the later period (850-1 200 A,D,) in Tamilnadu arranged into eleven books 
(Saiva canon) by Ambi Andar Nambi (close of the 10th and beginning of the llth 
century) and Tirunondarpuraifam or Periyapuranam of ifekkijar, of the reign of Kuloi- 
tunga II and Divyaprabandha or Nalayiradivyaprabandha (the Vaishnava canon). 
These works had profound influence on l^aiva and Vaishnava literature in Telugu in 
AndhradSM. Pfllkurike SOmanatha who wrote poetry in eight languages, had extolled 
the sixty three nayanars in his Basavapurana and Panditaradhyacharitrasind enumerat- 
ed them in the SahasragatfanSmasankhyana in the latter. There are variations in the 
number of saints, their stones, narration and the total number is increased. Sundara- 
nayanar is also known as Nambinayanar and Odaya Nambi who composed a ^aiva- 
stbtra in Tamil called Ttruttondartogai. SSmanatha partly rendered this work in 
BasavapurSna. For S5manatha*s lives of the saints in this work, no doubt Periya- 
puranam by Sekki|ar (12th century) was the basis. Thus the lives of the nayanaras 
reached the Andhras through Somanatha’s works, while some of them were presented 
in local garb by later poets. Udbham is praised in the ^ivatatvasara by MalUkarjuna 
Panditaradhya and the Udbhatdrddhyacharitra is rendered into Telugu by TenSli 
RSmalingakavi. UdumQri Kannappan is Kannappan of Kalahasti whose story is 
celebrated by l^rinatha in bis KSlahastimahaimya and later by Dhflrjati in his KSIa- 
haslimahatmya. The story of Chirutondanambi (Siriyala) and Dabhrabhakta and 
his wife Tiruveiiglni and son Sirahidu is narrated by ^rlnatha in the Haravilasa. 
While the NaishaeUutm and Kmtkhattdam v/cte rendered into Tamil by the Pindyan 
chief AtivIrSiama of Teiikasi (c. 15M), roughly two centuries after their ren^ring 
into Telugu by Srinfltha, his contemporary Serai Kavnajapijjai wrote Tirukkalalti- 
nSdar ula and Tirukkalattinadakattalaitturai-malai on KajahastTsvara at the request 
of the king. 

On the Vaishnava side the Amuktamalyada e of the five great prabandhas in 
Telugu marks the beginning of Tamilian influence on Telugu literature. The work 
deals with the life of Ajvar Vishnuchitta (Pei.yajvSr), his exposition of Vaishnava 
philosophy and love between G6*da, his foster daughter and l^riranganatha. The 
work IS dedicated to god Andhravishnu or Telunguraya or VallabhSrya of^iTkS- 
kulam on the banks of the Krishna. Lolla Lakshmidhara wrote a commentary on 
Saundaryalahari. While the Tujuvarayas pat'ornsed Vaishtmva and MSdhva 
scholars DoddayachSrya, Tatacharya, Vasatirtha and Vijayachandra respectively 
and showered greater devotion on Venkatenvara of Tirumala than on nearby 
Virapflksha among the NIyaks of Tanjore Vijayaraghava-nfiyaka patronised Telugu, 
Tamil and Kannada literatures. 

Art and Architectme 

In Andhradeia, Buddhist art and architecture is seen at its zenith in the moAS- 
ckaitya at AmarSvati, while the temples of the Iksh^ku period (220-75 A.D.) 
are the earliest monuments in India and as such they inspired and influenced 
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the temple building movement in Tamilnadu and Karnataka at a later date^^a eg, 
the foundations of the four temples of KumSrasvSmi, temples of PushpabbadrasvSmi, 
SarvadSva, No^girisvSmi, Ash|abhujanSriyana and a temple oomi^x of Nava’* 
grahas all found in the excavations in the NS^ijunakoi^ valley. The early Pallavas 
continued the IkshvSku tradition as seen from the temple of Vishi^uhara at Kandu* 
kOru, and the KapStS^vara temple at ChCjarla, originally a Buddhist ehaitya 
converted into a ^iva shrine by the Pallaves. The Pallavas carried the 
tradition to Tamilnadu where it found full exuberance in the temples of the 
imperial Pallavas. Several architectural features of the temples at Ma^talipuram 
like the Draupadiratha and the BhfmasSnaratha, could be traced to the sculptures at 
Amariivati, PunyasSIS at JaggayyapSta, shrine at ^Slihundam and the caves at 
^nkaram. The Vishpukui^n rock’«ut cave temples on either bank of the Krishna, 
near Vijayawada, MogalrSjapuram Undavalli, were known to MahCndravarma 1 
whose rule over the coastal region is proved by his Cl^jarla inscription and he 
raised similar and more imposing structures in Tamilnadu at MahSbalipuram and 
Kinchi. As for the Pallava temples in AntUirad^, at Chebrdle, in 
the Kumarasvimi temple, the KIduvet$Isvaralinga, destroyed earlier by robbers, 
had been reinstated (1213 A.D.).2> The ChSlabhTmisvara temple there, has traces of 
Pallava architecture. The GSi^akrishM temple on the top of Udayagiri hill belongs 
to the Pallava type,^ whereas the ParaiuramSsvara temple at Oudimallam belonged 
to the late Pallava period. In the medieval period the Telugu-pallavas built several 
temples in coastal Andhradeia. 

While the Andhradew had contributed to Tamilnadu the Pallava art and archi- 
tecture, the Cho|as had likewise contributed their art and architecture to Andhrad64a. 
The Renati-ch5{as in Rlyala^ma raised several temples in the Ch5]a style. The 
Aditye^vara alias K5dandar3mS^vara temple at TondamanSdu^i close to Kaiahasti 
was raised on the mortal, remains of Aditya (871-907 A.D.) entitled Kodan^rSma, 
by his son Parantaka as he lost his life fighting against the Pallavas, though Tonda- 
mandalam was wrested from them. The PerumSI temple, in the village was also of 
the Chfita period. The Irune^|esvara or NTlakanthe^vara temple at Laddigam also 
in RayalasTma was built towards the close of the lOth century, as seen from an in- 
scription of the 9th year of RSJafSJa I. The tower of this bears resemblance to that 
of the Kailasanatha temple at K§fichl.32 

RSjarSja the great by alliances with the Vingi ChSlukyas and raising of 
RSjarfi^vara temple, with the tallest tower in South India, endeared himself to the 
people of Andhradi^a and their rulers, the Veianandu-chO^s. Besides the temples 
raised by the Ch5]as themselves at K3|ahaBti DrfikshSrSma etc. the VSIanfidu-chft^s 
and their subordinates raised severai new temples and constructed additipnal stru- 
ctures to the existing imposing temples of the VSngi CbSlukyas. 

The RajarSjS^vara temple at Padsmafa Vippami, built I* ChS|a 
RSjartjanarSndra according to tradition, was built either by RSjarfija hii|iself or a 
loyal feudatory of his. The BUivanfirSyanatvSmi temple at PonnBr (the nime given 
by the Ch5}as) was built by the Chdlas. At GQ^Ii the Sangamiivara tem^e is said 
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to have been buiit by Ch6Ja Tondaman.’J The Kajahasd^vara temple at Kunchedu 
was built in the ChS{a regime. The temple of Para^urlmTsvara-mudaiyarat Attirala 
and Saumyanatha at NandalQr were built by the Ch5{as, while Ranganatha 
temple mentioned as Paljikkondapperuma] or ChitteramSliVinnagar at Nellore, 
Ranganayaka temple at Udayagir and Allagunathasvami at AtmakGr were built 
by the Telugu>ch5|as of Nellore. 

The Pwdyas left traces of their art and architecture as legacies of their rule *in 
Andbrade^, at Tirupati, NandalQr etc. The Vijayanagara style with the distingui- 
shing features of Divi shrines, kalyunamantapas and rayagdpurams is seen in their 
temples both in Andhrade^ and Tamilnadu and found continuation with small 
variations in the style developed by the Nayaks of Madura and Tanjorc. 

Modern Age 

With the formation of the presidencies in India by the English, the major part 
of Andhradeiia and the entire Tamilnadu had come under the Madras Presidency with 
Madras as capital. For all subsequent movements — of the resistance to British expan- 
sion, social, religious, economic and political, and beginnings and development of 
the freedom struggle, Madras remained the principal theatre of activities hailing both 
from Andhradesa and Tamilnadu Leaders of both the regions worked together or 
at variance in the aty of Madras Mostly, north Madras was for the Andhras and 
south Madras for the Tamils. Kandukuri Viresalingam-pantulu, the father of Andhra 
Rennaissance had his centre of multifarious activities at Madras. Subsequently 
Nyapati Subba Rao from AndhradSsa, and C P Ramaswami Ayyar from Tamilnadu 
Tanguturi Prakasam, C Rajagopalachari and S Snnivasa Aiyangar, Bulusu 
Siambamurthi and S. Satyamurti, Gurajada Apparao and Subramanya Bharati. 
Mrs A Lakshmipati and Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and Snmati Durg^ Bai 
Oeshmukh and Mrs Ambujammal from both the regions took part in the 
movement for Indian Independence They playco significant role, keeping the city 
of Madras as their centre of activity 

Conclusions 

So Andhradesa and Tamilnadu had mutually benefited by nature-bound regional 
affinity and man-made unity as under the British and could rise above linguistic 
differences and the spirit of regionalism in fighting against a third power like the 
Western Chalukyas, the Muslims and the Europeans and finally in the unique 
nationwide non-violent resistance and overthrow of the British imperialism and 
achieve ultimate victory in the establishment ol Indian Independence (1947). Such 
was the natuic of the contact and adjustment between Andhradeia and Tamilnadu. 
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SOUTH INDIA AND CHINA: EARLY CONTACTS 

R. ANAMDASIVAM 

“'ftiB INDIAN OCEAN i$ not a close basin like the Mediterfanean Sea; on the South 
it opens on an infinite expanse of water. Yet the prevalence of currents and of periedi' 
cal winds conducive to navigation has maintained here, since very early times, a 
system of exchanges in which the African coast, Arabia, the Persian Gulf, India, 
Insulindia, Indo-China, and beyond it, China and even Korea and Japan, continually 
gave and received their quotas.”i 

The anti<tuity of trade connections between India and China through Upper 
Buima is attested to by several sources. It is said that the movement of men, animau 
and goods in the area since prehistoric times, in all probability, reaches back to the 
advent of a people with bronze making skills m the Gangetic basin. In the beginning, 
the contacts between India and China, no doubt, were purely commercial. Then 
embassies of dififerent kingdoms in India and of the Chinese JEmperors ga*n«^ to be 
exchanged for the promotion of commerce between these two countries. After the 
introduction of Buddhism in China, the relation between these two civilizations 
of Asia became more and more intimate, as missionaries from India went to rT>inf» 
to propagate the Buddhist Faith and pilgrims from China came to India in order 
to earn firsthand knowledge in the 'Laws’ and to have dorian of the holy places 
associated with the life of the Buddha. 

Though one has to depend largely upon the Chinese sources to form an idea of 
the Sino-Indian intercourse, the evidence they tender may be considered to be chrono- 
logically sound and reliably accurate in details, mainly by virtue of their settled 
chronology and business-like nature. There were a num^r of routes between ancient 
India and China-both by land and by sea. The land routes passed through Central 
Asia or throu^ Assam, Burma and Yunnun, or *hrou^ Nepal and Tibet; and the 
sea-routes via Indonesia and Indo-Cbina to Tonkin and Canton, or through a port 
on the Malay Peninsula and then overland through Thailand and Cambodia. Apart 
from pilgrims whose sole aim was to visit places of Buddhist inqwrtance, traders 
and ambassadors who visited South India in particular selected largely the sea 
routcs.2 


Begtamtags 

The beginnings of intercourse between liOdent India and China may be traced 
back to a very early period as the name Odna occurs in the epic MahSbhSrata. 
Kaufilya (4th-3rd century B.C.) i. his Arthaidttra mentions in clear terms different 
varieties of Chinese silk (KOid^aih China paftHicho China bhBmiySht). It was once 
believed that the name China was derived from that of the first Ts’in dynasty 24P-207 
B.C.) of China. Now it is generally agreed that **it was the State of Ts’in anterior 
to the dynasty of Ts’in Che-houangti that gave rise to it.”) Since Kautilya who 
mentions the Chinese silk also knew Dakshi^patha and the commotfities from the 
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regioD» it it not improbable that the contacts between South India and China were 
also equally old. Interestingly the earliest qtecimen of an ancient Chinese coin, that 
has been found in South India is datable to c. 142 B.C. which was in circulation in 
China between 142*125 B.C.^ Though one gets little evidence in South Indian sources 
regarding the earliest phase of the contacts between her and Oiina, the Chinese 
sources are very much helpful, and furnish some information on tlw same. Pan Kou, 
a Chinese writer who lived not later than the end of the first century A.D., has some* 
thing to tell us about a South Indian kingdom in his TkVen hat dwui ** — Prom the 
kingdom of F6u*kan*tou>lou going by boat for more than two months you reach the 
kingdom of Houang*tche. The habits of the people there generally resemble those 
of the peoi^ of Tchou*yai. These are extensive and populous lands, full of strange 
products. From the time of Emperor Wou (140*86 B.C.), all of them have been 
sending tribute.’'^ The kingdom of Houng*tche has been identified with KSficM 
(modem KSiichTpuram in the Chingieput District, Tamilnadu) which was later the 
capital of the Pailavas. 

IMe en t erprises and Embassies^ 

In the early period much of the sea*trade between India and China was develop- 
ed by the initiative of the enterprising Arabs and Indians. Even travellers and 
embassy men had to rely on merchant ships for going over from one country to 
another. It is distinctly stated by PanKou^ that the Chinese had to depend for their 
transport on foreign ships. The Kao Seng tehomn of Houei-Kiao, a Chinese bio- 
graphy on CuMvarman (367-431 A.D.) states that Gunavarman went to China in 
the boat of a Hindu merchant named Nandi.* 

To go over to Southern India from China and vice versa generally t^e sea route 
was favoured in all the periods. Regarding the sea-routes between China and 
Southern India “Chou-K’u-fei and Chau-Ju-Kua indicate a first route by sea via 
Quilon in S.W. India with transhipment in the last port for going to the Coromandel 
the second along the Buiman coast of the Bay of Bmgal and without doubt aho the 
east coast of India. The navigation in the bay was thus performed either ti|^t acioss 
its greatest width from East to West, from the Straits of Malacca to Ceylon and 
Quilon or from the Strait of Sunda to Ceylon— if one followed the reverse of the 
route from the countries of the west to China;— or starting from the Strait of 
Malacca, along the coasts of Burma and of India adjoining the Bay of Bengal."* 

The itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims Wou-Hing, Tche-hong and Op*hing are 
valuable to have a general idea of the places touched while travelliitt by sea 
from China to South India, as also the time taken by the traveliers to ti^rse the 
distance between tlwse two countries. 

The details of the itineraries of Wou-Hing and Tche-hong are as foll<AM!ie 
From Chen-wan (in Tonkin) To Che-li-fo-che (Palembang) oge month 
From Che-li-fcHilie To Mo-lo-yu (Malayu on the River 

Jaabi, east coast of Sumatra) 5 days 
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From Md>lo>yu To Kie-tch* a (Kedah on the west 

coast of the Malay Peninsula) 15 days 
Prom ICie>tdi*a To Na-kia'po>tan'na (N3gapa|tinam) 30 days 

Total time spent on sea. . . . 60 days 

The deatils of the itinerary of Ou>hing: 


From 

l^rl Vijaya 

To 

Mo-lo-yu 

15 days 

From 

Mo-lo-yu 

To 

Kie-tch’a 

15 days 

From 

Kie-tch’a 

To 

Na-lda-po-tan-na 

30 days 


Total time spent on sea. 60 days 


The details of the itinerary of Ou>hing corroborate the evidence given by Wou* 
hing and Tche-hong as the time taken to reach Nagapatfinam from Malayu in both 
the cases was the same i.e. 60 days. The Chinese envoy Yang Ting-pi (13th century 
A.D.) took nearly three months (three moons) to cover the distance between the port 
of Chuan-chou and Sn Lanka. But much depended upon the route chosen, season 
and congenial wind movements. However, the above pieces of evidence may illust* 
rate the time taken in ordinary circumstances. 

A perusal of the tributes and presents made to and got from the Chinese Em- 
perors in different periods by the embassies from South India would show the nature 
of commodities exported to China and imported from her into South India. Fioti- 
Mrya, diamonds, sandal wood, pearls, medicinal plants, live animals like rhinoceros, 
elephants (of course, with mahouts to train and employ them), cotton stuffs, perfumes, 
luxury items, etc. to mention only a few, were among the commodities purchased 
by the Chinese, from the Indian merchants. India did not expect many articles as 
imports. However, the Chinese siik was favm red very much by her population, 
and she exchanged her products with China for ^ilk and money (gold, silver, copper, 
etc.). The sindhUra (Chinese tsin-tung; vermilion) and bamboo (Chinese Ki-chok^; 
Sanskrit kichaka) were among the other articles imported from China to India 
including South India. The ports of Ma’bar (coromandel coast) like Sopatma, 
Poduca. KavSripaflinam, N3gapat|inam, Toindi, Kayal etc. and those in the west 
coast like Quilon, Tiruvanjikka|am, Muziris, Kodu^lQr etc. were some of the 
trading centres through which the lucrative commerce with China and other South 
East Asian and Western countries was carried on. 

“The dynastic annals of China are full of the records with dates, of the embassies 
which visited the Chinese court *Vom the different states of Southern and South- 
eastern Asia bringing ’tribute’ and returning to their respective countries with ’pre- 
sents' from the Emperor. It has been rightly pointed out that these tributes and 
presents are really the diplomatic names for imports and exports forming part of the 
regular commercial relations of China with the rest of Asia.”t2 it has been pointed 
out earlier that tlm kingdom of Houang-tche (K3fi^) in South India was sending 
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trilbntes to C3nna from the tioM of the Oiittese l^peror Wou 140*86 B.C.). It seems 
the KitficM kingdom conthmed to malntein this tempo for Pan Kou also states this: 
“In the period of Kuon-eAe (1-6 A.D.) of the Emperor Ping, Wang Mang desired to 
transform the government and manifest stately pow^. He sent rich presents to the 
king of Houang-tche and asked him to send an embassy bringing a live rhinoceros 
as tribute.”** 

Thus it becomes manifest that a kingdom existed in Kgfichf in South India as 
early as the second century B.C., and the embassy contacts between the kindom of 
KSochl and China began by the second century B.C.. if not earlier. However, the 
ineces of evidence available at present do not help us very much to form a full picture 
of tlm contacts between China and South India at such an early period. 

The next evidence we consider, relates to an embassy from South India to China 
some time about 510 A.D. *Tn the time of Seuen-Woo, of tin dynasty of later Wei 
(S00-S16 A.D.) South India sent an ambassador to offer as presents some horses of 
a fine breed. This ambassador stated that the kingdom produced lions, leopards, 
panthers, camels, rhinoceros, and elephants; that there was a species of pearl there, 
called Ao-tse, similar to talc (ytm-moo), the colour of which was yellowish red (rre, 
reddish blue); if it is divided, it disperses like the wings of the cricket, if it is heaped 
up, on the other hand, it becomes compact, like the threads of silk strongly woven. 
Ihere were diamonds resembling amethysts (/xe-sA/A-yfbg)< When purified a hundred 
times in the fire, without melting, this diamond is used to cut jasper (yu stone). There 
were also tortoise shell (ror-meO. gold (Ahi), copper (/totg), iron (tee), lead (yweit), 
tin iseih), fine muslins embroidered with gold and silver; there were also a variety of 
odoriferous idants, ytArkin, sugarcanes, and all kinds of products; honey-bread 
(or solid honey), pqtper, ^nger and black salt.”*^ 

The very exposition of what the kingdom produces by the ambassador of the 
South Indian kingdom (not identified) would reveal that the purpose of his visit to 
the Chinese court was purely commercial and for the promotion of trade. The 
things that are enumerated by the ambassador were not completely indigenous to 
Southern India; but were probably traded through her. 

By the second half of the seventh century A.D., the relation between South 
India and China acquired new dimensions. The Chinese encyclopaedia of the early 
eleventh century A.D. called Ts'ofouyuan Koud contains details of certain embassies 
exchanged during the seventh and ei^t centuries A.D. between South India and 
China. “In the third month of the third year Vim eheou (692 A.D.) the king of the 
kingdom of Eastern India Mo-lo-pa-mo, king of the kingdom of Westegn India 
Che-lo-ita (l^nSditya), the king of tb| kingdom of South India Tcbe-leou kt-pa-lo 
(O^ttkya Vallabto), the king of the kingdom of Northern India Ha-na, he king 
of the kingdenn of Central India H-mo-ri-na and the king of the kingdom « ' Kkou- 
tse (Koutcha) Yen-yao-pa, ail came to renddr homage and make presents.”* Intere- 
stingly Ch^ttkya Vatlabha was one among those Indian kings who sent ami issadors 
to China in c. 692 A.D. He has been identified wHh the Western ChB|n ya king 
Vinaygditya. It may be mentioned here that by about 69S A.D. an Impeiifl decree 
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issued by the Chinese EHiperor facilitated the embassies from South India to get 
provisions from Court for six months. 

By about 710 A.D. a kingdom of South India sent ambassadors to China. 
“In the reign of the Emperor Joei-tsong in the 9th month of the first year (720 A.D.) 
the kingdom of South India and the Pou-po (Tibetans) and in the 10th month the 
kingdoms of Sie-yu (Zabulistan)and of Ki-pin (Kapi^) all sent ambassadors bringing 
in tribute and products of their oountries.“ts 

The Chinese records have more elaborate and valuable account of exchanges 
between China and South India during the reign of Pallava Narasimhavarman II 
RSjasirhha who ruled over the Pallava kingdom from c, 690-1 to 728-9 A,D. The 
embassies exchanged between the king of the Pallavas and the Chinese Emperor 
are detailed as follows 

“In the eighth year of K*ai-yuen (720 A.D.), the king of the kingdom of South 
India, Clw-ii Na-loseng-kia (^r! Narasiihha) proposed to employ his war elephants 
and his cavalry to chastise the Ta-che (Arabs), as well as the Tou-po (or Ubetans) 
and others. Mbrover, he asked that a name be given to his army: the Bnperor 
praised it greatly and named his army ‘the army which cherished virtue’.’* 

Hus is an interesting and important information — interesting as it takes the 
Pallava kingdom into the Tibetan ai&irs in which China was obviously interested 
and important as it suggests some common political motive for tte alliance between 
these two distant powers of Asia. 

“In the 8th year, K’ai-yuen (720 A.D.), the 8th month, the day Ting-ch eou a 
decree was addressed to Tchong-chow-men-hia to inform him that the king of South 
India having sent from afar (an ambassador) to render homage and pay tribute, 
and this ambassador being due to return, he must look after him with the greatest 
care till his departure and act in such a way that his desires might be fulfilled. This 
ambassador was therefore given a lobe of fiowci .d silk, a golden girdle, a purse with 
an emblem in the form of a fish and the seven objects; then he was sent away.’’ 

“In the 1 1th month, an ambassador was 'ent to confer by brevet the title of king 
of the kingdom of South India on the king of the kingdom of South India, Che-li 
Na-lo-seng-k ia pao-to-pa-mo (^ri Narasiihha Pdtavarman).’’ 

Yet another extract from Kieou T*s<mg Chou adds the following: “The 9th month, 
the king of South India Che-li Na-lo-seng-k’ia-to-to-pa (^rf Narasiihha Pbtavaiman) 
constructed a temple on account of the Empire (i.e. China); he addressed to the 
Emperor a request askiug from him an inscription giving a name to this temple; 
by decree, it was decided that the name should be 'which causes return to virtue’ 
{koehhoa) and it was presented t him.’’ 

Hie above extracts, relating to the reign of Pallava Narasimhavarman II have 
been considered duly by Professor T. V. Mahalingam and the late 
T. N. Subramaniam.t* Both of them have discussed at length the relative vidue of 
these for a study of the trans-oceanic contacts of the Pallavas during the period. 
According to them Pallava RSjasirhha (Narasimhavarman II) had political supre- 
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ma^ over tome regioos in Sonth-east Asia, though ut^floed. *The Tibetans had 
in those days extended the sphere of their iiiAiieoee and acitvity and occupied all the 
area to the north*«ast and south-west of their country. They definitely came down as 
far as the Gaudade^ and probably had direct contact with the Hindutsed kingdoms 
of South-east Asia in the same way as they had contacts with China. The Arabs had 
also begun to eatend the sphere of their maritime trade as far as the region of Eastern 
Archipelago and the Chinese coast.”^ These developments in the rise of the Tibetans 
and the Arabs were resented by both China and South India as the activities of the 
first two were *nearer-home* in the South-east Asian regions. Hence the above 
embassies, clearly different from the ones in which tributes and presents were really 
meant for imports and exports in the Chinese annals, were talwn to show the interest 
over South-east Asia which China and South India (the Pallavas) had on the one 
hand and the Tibetans and the Arabs had on the other. The construction of a shrine 
in South India, obviously a Buddhist one, on account of the Chinese Emperor by 
Nararimhavarman II was a phase of these vigorous diplomatic exchanges between the 
Pallavas and the Chinese.^ 

It is also probable that Pallava Narasimhavarman II would have mooted this 
embassy to China so as to get the sanction of the Chinese Emperor to employ his 
army agmnst the Arabs and Tibetans in order to help the Central Indian king (or 
to help a North Indian king along with the Ontral Indian king) who also sent an 
embassy during the period for the same purpose, not in a far away South-east 
Asian region but somewhere in the north-north-western part of the Indian sub- 
continent. 

We know during the seventh-eighth centuries A.D., the Tibetans played a very 
important role in Central Asian polidcs, as also in that of the North-west and North 
India. At one time following the death of Harsha during the middle of the seventh 
century A.D., they even attacked the Kanauj empire. The period also witnessed 
invasions and temporary occupation of Sind by the Arabs. During the eighth century 
A.D., Tibet **played the game of peace and war with the Tang Empire of China in 
its eastern and northern frontiers, and allied itself with the Turks and even with tlm 
advancing Arabs in Central Asia and Na-chao kingdom in the south-cast.”3> 

The supremacy of the Arabs and Tibetans bothered very much, not only the 
Pallavas of KSfichl in South India, but also some other kingdoms in tlw North and 
Central India. They also shared their concern with the Chinese Emporor. For 
instance “in the years kae-yuen (713-42 A.D.), an ambassador from Cfeigral India 
proceeded three times as far as the extrmnity of Southern India, and once to 
offer birds of five colours that could talk. He applied for aid against the ITashe (or 
Arabs) and the Too-fan (or Tibetans) offering to take the command of tha auxiliary 
troops. The Beapuot Heuen-tsung (wIki migned from 7|3-75d A.D. confiwi^ upon 
him the rank of general-in-chief. The Indian ambassador said to him: frhe Fan 
(or Tibetan) barbarians ate captivated only by clothes and equipment. Emperort 
I must have a km^ silk embroidered robe, a leathem belt decorated withpkl, and 
a bag in the sh^ of a fish. All these articles were oideted by the 
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The identification of the Central Indian kingdom whose ambassador went to 
China some time between 713 and 742 A.D. is not clear. But the above extract shows 
that mote than two kingdoms in India were equally worried over the developments 
in Central Asia and North India. Interestingly the presents viz. alongsilkembroider' 
ed robe, a leather belt decorated with gold, a bag in the shape of a fish which the 
Central Indian ambassador asked for, from the Chinese Emperor, because the Fan 
barbarians were captivated only by such clothes and equipment, are identically the 
same which a Pallava ambassador who visited the Chinese court in 720 A.D. with 
the same purpose was given. 

The existence of friendly relations between the Kifichl kingdom and the Central 
Indian kingdom is also evident from the fact that one VajrabSdhi, the third son of a 
Kshatriya king of Central India named I43navarman, came to the Pallava court 
stayed there for some time during the reign of Narasimhavarman II and then went 
to China.23 Moreover, the ambassador from Central India tried to embark three 
times to China only from the extremity of Southern India, possibly through a port 
in the coromandel coast in the Pallava kingdom. Further as R3jasiihha offered to 
employ his war elephants and cavalry in the expedition intended against the Arabs 
and Tibetans, it could be possibly through land. While the I^llava king offered to 
employ his army, the Central Indian ambassador offered to take command of the 
auxiliary troops. Thus an organised effort by the Indian kingdoms in collaboration 
with the Chinese Emperors to drive out the Tibetans and the Arabs from Central 
Asia and Northern India during the early eighth century is evident. 

The available pieces of evidence, drawn largely from the Chinese side, would 
show that the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. constituted the most active period 
of intercourse between China and South India. By the close of the role of the Ta'ng 
dynasty (618*907 A.D.), as seen earlier, there were political disturbances due to the 
Arab invasion of Central Asia and the Tibet'in supremacy in Bengal which was 
firmly established to such an extent that the Bs.y of Bengal was known as the sea 
of Tibet. This disturbance, no doubt, could have affected the free contacts between 
China and India. With the advent of the Sung dynasty (960-1279 A.D.) in China, 
trade and diplomatic contacts were revived between China and South India and the 
intercourse between these two countries began with fresh vigour and enthusiasm. 
From its very beginning the Sung government in China took extensive care to develop 
foreign trade and encourage Chinese and foreign merchants to participate actively 
in its commercial enteiprises. Emperor Tai-tsu, the founder of the dynasty who 
ascended in 96D A.D. assured the merchanis uf his protection, fixed the tax assess* 
raents on merchandise and formulated the regulations on commerce. His successors 
conferred offices, honorary ranks id priveleges on the merchants, opened harbours 
and dredged canals, built breakwaters and warehouses, and sui^ressed piracy.34 
As a measure of drive, to revive the lost connections and to encoura^ foreign trade 
the Sung government sent in 987 A.D. *‘four missions of court ofiBcials bearing gold 
lettered credentails and gifts of textiles to the countries of South-East Asia to invite 
their merchants to come to China, granting special licenses to those who came.** 
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lliis dnv« on the pert of the ChiiMee foveminnit paid well, for one finds a number 
onbassies sent to Oiina Uom the Western ooontiies. 

the end of the tenth century A.D., the Ch9}as of Tafi^^vHr who succeeded the 
Pallavas of KSfiohl in the south of the Feninsala had estaUished themsdves in South 
IiMlia. From the time of Parintaka I (907*95S A.D.) they repeatedly invaded Sri 
Lanka. With the accession of Riyat^ I (e. 985 A.D.) South India entered a p«tod 
of glory and prosperity. The maritime trade which was carried on by a few well 
organist and influential trade guilds like the Afiop^amoiiar, 
fiPnvnv, etc. was at its peak. 

The stqps taken to invite the foreigners to take part in its trade by China, it 
seems, were welcomed and the opportunity was eagerly sdzed tq[)on by the kingdoms 
of Southlndia. The ChStas under RSjarlija I were one among them. Thelongnotice 
of Ma-Tuaiblitt (13th century A.D.) indeed sheds valuable light on the relationship 
between the ChCjas and the Chinese court. In one of his notices, Ma*Tuatt>lin says: 
**11us kingdom which in antiquity nevN* had communications with the Empire, sent 
ambassadors for the first time under the dynasty of Song. They arrived at the ninth 
moon, of the eighth year tOrchemg^Umg-fou (1009 A.D.); the chief of them named 
Cha'ii-sanouen, was one of the four great officers of the reigning king Lo>tcha>lo> 
tcba (RIjarSja). Then came a second ambassador named Pou*kia<sin and two 
oounc^rs wh^ names were Ong*ou>fang and Ya'kin'kia”^ This was probably 
the first mission from the ChSja kingdom to the court of China. 

Another Ch5}a mission to China was received at the Chinese court in 1015 AD. 
and the annals of the Sung dynasty state that the king of the kingdom of Chu-libn 
(ChS|a) was Lo^’a>lo>t8’a (RIjarSja). Chau'ju-Kua while writing on thg kingdom 
of Cliu-libn has this to record: “in the eighth year of ta-chmg and sUmg-Ju periods 
(1015 A.D.) its soverign sent a mission .with pearls and the like articles as tribute. 
The interiueters, in translhting their speech, said they wished to evince the respect of 
a distant nation for (Chiiwse) civilization.” The members of this ChOla mission were 
asked by the Chinese Emperor **to remain in waiting at the side gate of the Palace and 
to be entertained at a banquet by the Associates in the College of Court Annalists. 
By Iiiqperial favour they were ranked with the envoys of K'iu'tz**!. It happened to be 
tlw Emperor's birth day and the envoys had a fine opportunity to witness the congra- 
tulations in the Sacred Endosure.''^ 

Some additional information on the Ch5{a embassy is available in Kfa and the 
Sung>rid.^ According to the Sung-shl, the principal envoy from Chu-l^ jvas called 
So4i San-Wliio. An exaggetmed description with details of id&oes visited^ and days 
taken to travel firom the Chu-l^n country to the Pi-p'a island of Kuang-tunl (Canton) 
is also given. 

The next embassy sent from the Oi9|a kingdom to China was in c. «i20 A.D. 
However, this couM not ooamhdc its work. “In the fourth year riew-M (IQiO A.D.) a 
second (1) embassy from Trim-iku entered the pmt of Kouang-tdieow Hardly 
had it disembarked wbmi tbe first amba ss a do r named Pa*law>teimHUe med of an 
exhauating illness, Tbe cesdentiais brought by him were sent to the omut. The 
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Enperor responded giving orders to treat honourably all the strangers who formed 
the retinue of the late ambassador and send them away with rich presents/*^ The 
Stmg’i&iUi records that an envoy {Pa-lan-te>ma-lih>ti) who reached China in 
1020 A.D. from the Chu-^libn country died in Kaung*chou, one of the southern 
districts of China. The accounts given about the unsuccessful embassy in the Smg- 
Mh as also Sung-hui-yo are very short, devoid of details and it is not possible to get 
the name of the Ch0|a king who was responsiUe for it. “The omission of the king’s 
name, as well as the shortness of the paragraph might be explained as, caused by the 
dmth of the envoy and the non-completion of his task.’’2* 

Yet another embassy from Shi-lo-lo-cha-Yin-to-lo-chu-lo (^ri Rija IndraCh5)a) 
was received at China in 1033 A.D. Ma-Tuan-lin writes that in the second year 
(1033 A.D.) a new ambassador of Tchu-lien was received at the court. 
His name was Pou-ya-toli. Honorary titles were conferred on him.3o 

It seems Oiina was in touch with the Ch5la kingdom in the subsequent poiods 
as well. Some time between 1068 and 1077 A.D. the correspondence that existed 
between the two is found mentioned tn the Chinese sources. This information is 
called from the writings of Ma-Tuan-lin. While recording an embassy from Pagan 
in 1 106 A.D. he writes: “The Emperor at first gave order to receive them (i.e. the 
envoys from Pagan) and treat them as they treated the envoys of Tchoulin (Ch5]a); 
but the President of the Council of Rites presented the following observations: the 
ChSja is subject to San-fo-ts'i; this is why in the years hi-ning (10^-1077 A.D.) 
we were content to write to the king of this kingdom on strong paper with an envelope 
on plain stuff. “3 > 

A mission from the Ch5]a kingdom to that of China was commissioned in c. 
1077 A.D. “In the tenth year hi-ming (1077 A.D.) envoys of Tchu-lien appeared again 
at the court. They were twentyseven in number. They offered pearls as big as peas, 
a big piece of lieou~li, camphor, the teeth of rhinoceros, beautiful textiles, incense, 
diverse perfumes, essence of roses, medicinal irants, borax and spices. The chief 
among them, having accomplished the ceremony of Sa-tien the Emperor conferred 
on him a very high title and caused to be pven to him precious medicines from 
the Imperial pharmacy. The other envoys were gratified with numerous presents, 
consisting above all silks, and this embassy bore for the king of Tchu-libn 81,800 
strings of cash with 52,000 taels of silver.’’32 

Ihe Song annals testify to this effect. The embassy was sent by the Chu-libn king 
called Ti-hua-kia-lo, distinguished as DSva KuI5 (ttunga), and was received at China 
in c. 1077 A.D. It is said that “the embassy was clearly a trading venture and seems 
to have ended very profitably for the Tamils.“J3 

It is generally said that the Cl 'flese court looked down upon the Ch5|a kingdom 
on different occasions. To sum up from the available pieces of evidence the embassy 
of 1015 A.D, was ranked with that of K*iu'tz-T i.e. Kucha in Eastern Turkistan, a 
vassal state of China. In the period 1068-77 A.D., the Chinese court was content to 
cortcspond with the Ch0|a$ on strong paper with an envelope on ^in stuff only 
because the kingdom of the Ch5|as was subject to that of San-fo-tsi (I^TI VjjayaX 
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Professor K. A. Nitakanta Sastri iwho takes note of this considers it possiUe tbat 
**tlte gaudierie of the Tamil envoys, the ignorance of Chinese oflicialdom of the true 
state of politics in remote countries and perhaps the readiness of the ambassadors of 
l$rl Vijaya to indulge in unjust misrepresentations relating to the ChO|a must have 
comhioed to bring about the situatioo.**^ 

The Pdn^yas of the Second Empire who rose to prominence after the accession 
of one of its great rulers MSxavaimafi. Sundara PSndya I (c. 1215 A.D.) had also 
their share in South India’s contacts with China. By about 1279 A.D. a mission from 
Ma’bar went to China. At that time the Sung Empire had already fallen before the 
Mongols, and Kublai Khan, had become the Great Khan in 1250 A.D. after the death 
of his brother Mangu Khan. From 1250 to 1294 A.O. the Mongol court under 
Kublai Khan became the cynosure of all the eyes. “Possibly as a result of the arrival 
at the Mongol court in the 7th moon of 1279 A.D. of missions from Ma’bar and 
Annam (Chang*ch’£og) whidi presented the Emperor with a live elephant and a 
rhinoceros Yang Ting-pi, the able lieutenant of So’tu and now conunander-io'chief 
in Kuang*tang with the title of Daruga^ was appointed Imperial Commissioner in 
the 12th moon of the year (early part of 1280 A.D. with orders to proceed to Kulam 
(Quilon) to invite the ruler (Pi'na*ti) to recognise Kublai as his liege lord and to send 
an envoy to China ; this he promised to do.’’^^ 

Pi-na*ti has been tatoi to stand for ’an original I^ndi or PSndya, the name of 
the then reigning dynasty of Ma’bar.’ Even when Yang Ting-pi was on his soujourn 
to the Hi^ya country, in the early autumn of 1280 A. D. the Mongol received 
another mission from Ma’bar. This mission sent by the legitimate soverign of Ma’bar 
conveyed the message that the king “being most anxious to become, by^recognition 
of Chinese suzerainty, the protection of the Mongols against his domestic foes who 
were depriving him of all his power.” Its leader was Jumaluddin. In the meanwhile 
Yang Ttng'pi retunmd ffom Ms mission to (^tlon and was immediately directed to 
proceed again to the same place, this time accompanying another person, probably 
in response to the above mission from the ^Indya king. “In the 10th moon (of the 
year 1280 A.D.) the rank of Envoy to Kulam was given to Ha-sa-erMhal'ya and he 
was sem, in company with Yang Ting-pito summon (the other countries adjacent 
to Kulam) to come to court. They put to sea from Ch’uan-chou in the first moon of 
the 18th year (about February 1281 A.D. and after a voyage of three moons arrived 
in the isiwd of Seng'kia-yeh (Ceylon).” 

At this stage, the winds were not favourable to continue their journey to Quilon, 
from Sri Lanka. According to the advice given by sailors, the envoys set sgil to reach 
the port of Hsimtsung (identified as KSv8iip(pam)patfinam) from wl^ie it had 
been suggested, they could proceed to Qinlon by land route. While they wire waiting 
to see Pu>ali (Abu Ali) the Secretary to Ma>yin*ti, the Minister of State of iie country 
at Hrin<t«ung, they were approached secretly 1^ two men and the latter bsged them 
to convey a message from the legitimate king of Ma'bar to the CbtnMsEmperor. 
The message was as follows: “1 am sincerely desirous of becoming the subset of the 
Emperor. My envoy Cha-ma>Ii>ting (Jumaluddin) has been received at ybur court. 
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My Oreat Pi-s]ieoch*ih has gone to the Suan>tan (Lord of a kingdom) and asked for 
a change. The Suan-tan has sequestered my gold and my silver, my lands my pro- 
perty. He has laid hold of my wives and seeks to put me to death. I have only been 
able to escape by deceiving him. At the present moment the Suan-tan and the (or 
his) brothers have met, all five of them together in the place and are deliberating about 
fighting with (Kulam).’’ The message also goes on to say how, when the Chinese 
envoys visited Ma’bar, a bad picture was given to them about the country and its 
wealth and referred to the earlier mission sent to China headed by Jumaluddin. 

Of the two Chinese envoys who received this secret message, Ho-sa-erh-hai-ya 
went back to the Mongol court in order to sound the Emperor on these developments 
in the Ma’bar country. We do not know the effects this message had on the Emperor. 
When the northerly winds had set in, in the 11th moon (of 1281 A.D.) a messenger 
was sent to inform Yang Ting-pi who had been detained at the port of Hsin-tsun in 
Ma’bar to proceed as per plan to Kulam, evidently “to summon (the other countries 
adjacent to Kulam) to come to court." 

In the 2nd moon of the 19th year (1282 A.D.) he arrived in the kingdom of 
Kulam where the king (Pi-na-ti) and his minister Mohammed and others received 
the liiijierial letter with the Privy seal with deep prostrations. In the third moon he 
ordered his minster Chu-a-li-sha-mang-Ii-pa-ti to depart with presents to Court.’’ 
A few adjacent kingdoms in South India also requested the Chinese envoy that they 
be allowed to send annual presents to Court. 

In the 4th moon (of 1282 A.D) Yang Ting-pi started on the return journey 
to China and possibly reached China in the same year. It has been suggested by 
Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri^ that the legitimate king of Ma’bar who sent a 
mission to the Chinese court headed by Jamaluddin and whose men approached the 
Chinese envoys while they were constrained to visit Hsin-tsun (KfivSrippfimpattinam) 
was KulaiSkhara, the PSndya king of Madur?* (MSjcavaiman Kula^khara I) and 
Suan-tan was his elder son Sundara (Pindya). l'r.<m Wassaf, the Muslim historian 
of Shriaz, we know that the PSndya king Kulaiiekhara had two sons, the elder son 
named Sundar P3ndi (Sundara Pandya) who was legitimate and the youn^r son 
named TTra Pandi (Vlra Pandya) who was illegitimate; because of his shrewdness 
and ability Vita Pandya was nominated successor by Kula4ikhara, even though he 
was younger than Sundara PSndya and illegitimate also. This was resented hy the 
latter and towards the close of the year 709 H. (1310 A.D.) he killed KulajSkhara, 
his father and ascended the throne. A civil war then broke out. 

The above embassies from China to South India and vice versa around 1281 
A.D. and the details (recorded in the Yuan-shiK) have b^n taken to indicate that the 
troubles between KulaiSkhara’s c' lldren which culminated in the murder of the 
former in 1310 A.D. started very early in his reign.^* 

The numerous envoys from South India and the islands of Archipelago following 
the missions of Yang Ting-pi clearly show that Kublai Khan succeeded fully in 
prodaiming ’his vanity or scientific curiosity*. The benefits amassed by Sooth India 
in her trade with China rose to such an extent that the Chinese government in 129fi 
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A.D. attempted to prohibit the export pold end litwr, as al$o to Itaiit tha value of 
the ttade with Ma’bar (ooromandel) aad Kutam (Quilon) to a relatively small awn 
of money. Subsequoat to the period of KoUai Khan the embatstes exchanged 
betwem China and South India induaily diminished in number. 

KeBgloas Centacts 

Another channel of Sino*South Indian intercourse was religious. “China owed 
much to faidia in religion and art and the debt was admowledged by the scores of 
learned Chinese pilgrims who travelied in the 'western land’, visiting its rimnes and 
gathering manuscripts, teachers, relics, icons and spiritual knowledge which they 
carried to Qtma.’’ Though the mtroduction of Buddhism in China is traced back 
to 217 B.C, Iqr certain Chinese traditions, the oflteiai account of the introduction of 
this religion in China places the event only in 65 A.D. According to a Chinese tradi* 
tion MSng‘ti, the Han Emperor saw a golden man in his dream. He was told that it 
was none other than the Buddha. The Emperor, out of curiosity, sent his men to 
the west who returned with two Indian monks respectively named Dhaimaratna 
and Mltahga. The two Buddhists brought with them reKcs of the Buddha, a load of 
canons on a white horse. The Emperor caused to build a monastery for the Indian 
Buddhists which came to be called the ‘White Horse Monastery.’^? 

From this period onwards there was much coiae*htther and gO'tbither between 
China and India and quite a number of irilgrims and travellers visited India. A 
modest estimate shows that between sixth and eigth centuries A.D. as many as one 
hundred and eighty seven pilgrims and specifically between 9fi4 ^nd 976 A.D. some 
three hundred scholars paid visit to the Holy Land. In fact we have on^record that 
Emperor Tai-tsu passed a royal mandate to despatch indigenous scholars to India 
as emissaries for which about 157 Chiiupe scholars reqmnded.^ 

Among the numerobs pilgrims who visited India, Fabien, Yuan Cbwang and 
I-tsing stand out prominently, because they have left behind for posterity descri> 
prions of their itineraries and partly because of their btograidiers also.^ 

As the centres of Buddhist learning and activity were largely confined to Nor- 
thern India and Sri Lanka where the purity of reli^n was preserved, most of the 
pilgrims from China during the period did not visit South India in and out. In this 
religious movement between South India and China, South India contributed its 
own mite. A new contempterive form of MahSySna Buddhism, it seems, was intro- 
duced into China by one of the greatest ftiddhist celebrities BOdhidhanmi. His new 
system preached U»t “the human bemg could attain Buddhahood onlytthrough a 
Gonsc^ness of the identity of bmhAhe relative and the Absohitc, This ystem was 
knownas Dan or Ch'an (Samkrit Dhj&u; Japanese Zm) and won over t Mt a large 
following in arina and a few other Far East coutttiies.4e It is believed that he was the 
son of an Indian king probably, the Palldva king of KSficbf. His visit to China has 
been placed some time during the second quarter of the rixth century A.! >.*> 

Similarly the founding of the MySna sdiooi of Buddhism in Tonlda is credited 
to Vuritaruclit of Soitth India wlw went to China in 582 A.D.<> Yet anaher South 
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Indian ^lar whojiv^ in China from 693-727 A.D. translating religious works 
into CWnese was Bodhiruchi. To assist him in his work a regular Board was set 
up in China. It is said that he went to China at the request of a Chinese envoy at tte 
court of a CldUukya king.^) 

VajrabSdhi who was in the court of the Pallava king of hafichi (Narasimha- 
varman 11) was another Buddhist scholar to visit China in 719 A.D. 

BBdhisCna, a South Indian Brahmin went to China in 733 A.D, fascinated By 
her fame and to meet Mafijuri. Then he went to Japan in 736 A.D. and in 750 A.D. 
he became Sojo, the head of the entire ecclesiastical order in Japan and was popularly 
known as Baramon SoJo (Brahman Bishop), “The Japanese alphabet was fixed 
about this time and shows unmistakable traces of Sanskrit influence, and Takakusa 
suggests that the studies inaugurated by Bodhisena had some thing to do with it.*’44 
Thus instances of such religious contacts between China and South India can be 
multiplied. 

The above glimpses of intercourse between China and South India weie mainly 
provided by the Chinese sources. This well defined cultural process is also corrobo- 
rated by the data yielded by archaeology. 

The extensive commercial contacts between China and South India are corrobo- 
rated by a number of Chinese coins found in different places in South India. Till 
recently much of the discussions on the specimens of Chinese coins was centred 
around the find from Chandrava||i. Taw Sein Ko,^^ who studied the Chinese coin 
from Chandrava]]i suggested the dates 138 B.C., S02 A.D. and 886 A.D. and consider- 
ed the first date to be the most appiopnate. Recently Dr. Noboru Karashima has 
shown that the coin was “Tien-sheng-yah-pao issued by a Sung Emperior in 1023 
A.D.” He also has stated that Dr. T. Mikami has reported a Chinese copper coin of 
the Sung dynasty (Yuan-feng-tung-po) issued dunng the period 1078-1083 A.D. 
from Chandrava||i. Dr. Mikami is also said to have reported the finding of a Sung 
coin among the materials excavated from ArikanvTdu.^ 

Three hoards of Chinese copper coins have been recently found in Tamilnadu 
and they are now preserved in the Government Museum, Madras. Three hoards 
consisting of 20, 1822, and 323 coins respectively from the villages of Vikram in the 
Pattukkottai taluk, Thallikkottai in the Mannargudi taluk, Olayakunnam again in 
the Pattukkottai taluk (all in the Tanjavur District, Tamilnadu) have indeed added 
greatly to our knowledge of South India’s contacts with China. The coins were 
examined and classified by Tan Yun Shau and his wife and the list prepared by them 
is as follows 


Cate- 

gory 

Name of the Coin 

Date ot Coinage 

Period of 
Circulation 

to 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


1 San-chu 
(Three chu) 


142 B.C. 


142-125 B.C. 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

2 

Wu-chu 

First issued by the 


3 

(Five Chu) 

K’al'Yttait't’ung-pao 
(Treasure of the K’at-Yuan, etc.) 

Han Emperor Wu in 
126 B.C and later 
by the subsequent 
rulers of Han, Wei, 
Tsin, Ch*en, Hou- 
Wei, Pet-ch’i, Hou- 
Chou etc. 

621 A.D. 

126B.C.-620 AD. 

621-665 AD. 

4 

Sung-Yuau t’ung<Pao 
(Treasure of Sung dynasty) 

960 A.D. 

960-975 AD. 

5 

Pai-Ihng Pung Pao 
(Treasure of the Pai-P’ing era) 

976 A.D, 

976-983 A.D. 

6 

Ch*un>hua Yuan-Pao 
(Treasure of the Ch'un Hua era) 

990 A.D. 

990-994 AD 

7 

Cluh-tao- Yuan-Pao 
(Treasure of the Chth-tao era) 

995 A.D. 

995-997 A.D 

8 

Hsien-P’ing-Yuan-Pao 
(Treasure of the Hsien-P'ing era) 

998 A.D. 

998-1003 A,D. 

9 

Ching-leh-Yuan-Pao 
(Treasure of the Ching-ieh era) 

1004 A.D. 

1004-1007 AD. 

10 

Hsiang-fu-Yuan-Pao 
(Treasure of the Hsiang-fu era) 

1008 AD. 

1008-1010 AD. 

11 

T’len-hsi t’ung-Pao 
(Treasure of the Tien-hsi era) 

1017 A.D. 

1017-1021 AD. 

12 

Tien-Sheng Yuan-Pao 
(Treasure of the Tien-Sheng era) 

1017 AD. 

1017-1021 AD. 

13 

MTng-tao Yuan-Pao 
(Treasure of M!ng tao era) 

1032 A.D. 

1032-1033 AD. 

14 

Ching-Yu Yuan Pao 
(Treasure of the Ching Yu era) 

1034 AD. 

1034-d037AD. 

IS 

Huang Sung-Pung Pao 

(Treasure of the Imperial Sung dynasty) 1023 A.D. 

1023-1040 AD. 

16 

Chih-ho Yuan Pao 
(Treasure of the Chih-ho eta) 

10S4 Al>. 

1054-4055 AD. 

17 

Cbia-Yu-Yoan-Pao 
(Treasure of Chia-Yu era) 

1036 AD. 

1056-1063 AD. 
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(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

18 

Chih P’ing Yuan Pao 




(Treasure of the Chih P’ing era) 

1064 A.D. 

1064-1067 A.D. 

19 

Hsi-ning Yuan-Pao 




(Treasure of the H$i>niog era) 

Hsi-ning Chung Pao 

(Heavy treasure of the Hsi-ning era) 1068 A.D. 1068-1077 A.D. 

20 Yuan*teng-t’ung Pao 

(Treasure of the Yuan teng era) 1078 A.D, 1078-1085 A.D. 

21 Yuan Yu t’ung Pao 

(Treasure of the Yuan Yu era) 1086 A.D. 1086-1093 A.D. 

22 ShaO'Sheng Yuan Pao 

(Treasure of the Shao*Sheng era) 1094 A.D. 1094-1097 A.D. 

23 Yuan*fu t’ung-Pao 

(Treasure of the Yuan-fu era) 1098 A.D. 1098-1 100 .AD. 

24 Sheng'Sung Yuan Pao 

(Treasure of the sacred Sung dynasty) 1101 A.D. 1101-1102 A.D. 

25 Ta Kuan-t’ung Pao 

(Treasure of the Ta Kuan era) 1 107 A.D. 1 107-1 J 10 A.D. 

26 Chcng-ho t’ung Pao 

(Treasure oftheCheng-ho era) 1111 A.D. 1111-1117A.D. 

27 Hsuan-ho t’ung Pao 

(Treasure of the Hsuan*ho era) 1 1 19 A.D. 1 1 19-1125 A.D. 

28 Chien-yen t’ung Pao 

(Treasure of the Chien-yen cr i) i • ‘'7 A.D. 1 127-1 130 A,D. 

29 Shao-hsing Yuan Pao 
(Treasure of the Shao-hsmg era) 

Shao-hsing t’ung Pao 

(Treasure of the Shao-hsing era) 1131 A.D. 1131-1162 A.D^ 

30 Ch’un*hsi Yuan-Pao 

(Treasure of the Ch’un-hsi era) 1 174 A.D. 1 174-1189 A.D. 

31 Shao'hsi Yuan Pao 

(Treasure of the Shao-hsi era) 1 190 A.D. 1 190-1194 A.D. 

32 Ch’ing-yuan I’ung-Pao 

(Treastire of the Ch'tng-yuat 'ra) 1 195 A.D. 1 195-1200 A.D. 

33 Chia-t’ai t’ung-Pao 

(Treasure of tltt Chia-t’ai era) 1201 A.D. 1201-1204 A.D. 

34 K’ai-hai Tung-Pao 
(Treasure of the K'ai-hsi era) 


1205 A.D. 


1205-1207 A.D. 
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(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

35 

Chia-ting t*ung-Pao 
(IVeasure of the Ohia-ting era) 

1208 A.D. 

1208-1224 AD, 

36 

Shao-ting t’ung Pao 
(Treasure of the Shao-ting era) 

1228 A.D. 

1228-1233 A.D. 

37 

Ch*uii-yu Yuan-Pao 
(Treasure of the Ch’un-yu era) 

1241 A.D. 

1241-1252 AD. 


The earliest coin in this list is San«chu whose period of circulation is said to be 
I42>i25 B.C. : the latest coin is Ch’ un>ya Yuan Pao whose period of circulation was 
124l>1252 A.D. Thus the coins which are classified into 37 categories, chronologi- 
cally taken, contain an uninterrupted tdiain of specimens upto the period 1241>1252 
A.D., except for a single noticeable gap between 666 A.D. and 959 A.D. This intere- 
stingly coincides with the period immediately preceding the advent of the Sung 
dynasty in China when political chaos prevailed in the Empire, and with the available 
finds of Chinese coins in South India it may also be said that the period witnessed 
much disturbance in the trade contacts between South India and China,^ 

Not only the coins of China, but also a variety of ceramics known as the Celadon 
ware which was imported from China in medieval times are available in parts of 
South India. The Chinese pottery is found practically in all countries with which 
the Chinese traded. “If upon a blank map of the world we were to plot only those 
places where early Chinese pottery and porcelain have been found, by jqining them 
up we would be able to reconstruct the complete n^work of shipping-routes used by 
the sea-borne trade of the Old World.”^ South India imported the Chinese ware, as 
was done by several othdr countries of Asia and even of the west. The flourishing 
state of exports of this ware in China was in between 960 A.D. after the coming to 
power of the Sung dynasty and 1368 A.D. during which time most of the products of 
this ware were manufactured around the Lung region. This ware is reported from 
Chandravalfi, ArikamSdu, GowrimSdu, K3vfrlpampat|inam, Kayi^pa(|inam, 
Qranganore, Cheraman Parambu, Tirukkulaiekharapuram, Mathiialam, etc. 
This would show the popularity of this ware and the quantity of imports from China 
into South India. 

The regular and continual intercourse between India and China g^ve rise to 
Sino-Iadian art in China. Tungwang. Yun-Kang and Hon-men enshriii| in them- 
selves several rock-cut caves and fresco paintings on the aralis which besk evidence 
to the intpact of Indian art on that of China. Particularly Caves dated il the Tung 
period at the first place are illustrative of how the <Hlndh8ra, Oupta aid Iranian 
models were adopted eflfectively by the Chinese, South Indian also did iMiitribute 
something in this direction. The Chineae port-town Chuan-dtou in tie Fb-kien 
province, to the ntmth of Hong-Kong on the mainland which in andeitt»ines was 
known as llaitun (Zaitan) was a flourishing centre attraetil^ nmuHoits pnejignefs, 
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and contains interestingly some relics of Hindu sculptures of South Indian origin. 
They might have formed part of some South Indian Hindu temple. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy^ has described in one of his papers a temple known as K*ai>yuan 
at the place. It contains in the main hall (Ta*hsiun-pao-tieu) two piDars and the 
basement frieze (vySfavari) adorned with sculptures of Hindu mythology. The main 
hail is stated to have been built in A.D. 686 and subsequently repaired in A.D. 1095. 
Having been ruined in A.D. 1 ISS, it was rebuilt afterwards. * 

Recently a bilingual inscription in Tamil and Chinese characters has come to 
light from China. The exact find spot is now known. The late T. N. Subramaniam 
who made a study of this from photographs thinks that it would have been recovered 
from the port town Chuan*chou referred to above. It is also not known where the 
stone bearing the present inscription is preserved. According to the late T. N. 
Subramaniam the stone should be kept now as an exhibit in some museum as a 
Chinese label is found at the bottom of each photograph describing the object there. 
The transliterated text of the Tamil portion of the record and the English transla* 
tion of it as given by T. N. Subramaniam are as follows: 

TEXT 

1. Harah [tl*] Svasti [i*] ^agaptam 1203-va</u Chittirai- 

2. ch’Chittirai nSf Sri Cheka [sai*j Kan tirumtui (kadi) nan- 

3. paga Udaiyar Tirukada [ churamudaiya Nayiniarai 

4. ejriyarulap-panni {nar*"] ^ambandap-Perumal— 

5. o-HU Tavachchakkarava [r*] tti [Ar] a [1*] Chekaiai K3n Parmd [u] 

6. padi [II*] ************* 

(Each star in the sixth line represents a Chinese character) 

TRANSLATION 

Obeisance to Hara (^iva); Let there be prosperity! 

On the day (having) the Chitra (asterism) in the month of Chittirai of the (l^aka) 
year 1203, the Tavachchakkaravarttiga] alias l§ambandap-peiumS| caused in accor- 
dance with the Firman (Parmatt) of Chekasai KhSn, to be graciously installed the 
God UdaiySr ItrukkadalTsvaram-udaiya-nSyiuIr for the welfare of the illustrious 
body of Cheka^i KhSn. 

The above survey of early cc '*acts between Soma India and China would thus 
show that in spite of the distance and difficulties in the means of communication, the 
two great countries of Asia namely India and China had from the earliest beginnings 
of known history close cultural, religious and trade contacts. In fact the vast stretch 
of water was never a hindrance to tlw movement between these two, but served as a 
natural link connecting them. Missions from one country to another were not in- 
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fiequent. Thm is much evidcmoe to show that India, as also South India have eontri- 
buted greatly to the Indianised nature of some aspects of the life and thought of the 
Chinese. Conversely China also whidh seems to have been attracted towards the 
people and culture of South India, gave its best to the country. The mutual fiiend> 
ship and exchanges of goodwill which characterised the relations between China 
and India mduding South India from v^ early times deserve to be continued for 
the mutual benefit of both the nations. 
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'The expansion of Indian civilization and culture to the lands of tlw East and to 
the islands of South East Asia is an established fact in the history of the wotid. 
This cultural ei^nsion of India has been termed as Sanskiitization, Brahminization 
or, Indianization and the history of these lands as the history of Greater India or 
Farther India. There are divergent views about the causes for this exjiansion, the 
process of 'colonisation’ and the impact and influence of the ruling dynasties of 
North or South India in this cultural expansion. It is rather difficult to draw a line 
of demarcation between Noith Indian and South Indian elements in the horizon of 
Indian culture. 

“Whence came the Indians who emigrated to Farther India and where did they 
embark? Much research has been done on this subject. Unfortunately, those who 
are most involved in this research, the Indian historians, have not always approached 
it syith the desired objectivity: if they were natives of Madras, they attiibuted the 
honour of having colonized “Greater India” to the Tamil lands; if they were from 
Calcutta, to Bengal.” < This is best illustrated by the arguments put forward by Prof. 
R. C, Majumdar in his Hindu Colonies in the Far East (1944) and by Prof. K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastry in bis South Indian Influences in the Far East (1949). Here an 
attempt is made just to trace the Suulh Indian elements in the history and culture of 
Greater India and the contact of South India with the countries of Farther India, 
without entering into any controversy. 

South India has played a piominent part in the spread of Indian culture in the 
lands and islands of South East Asia. “Ail the eastern ports of India up to l^mra- 
lipti (Tamluk) contiibuted to thi» Indian expansion”, writes La Vailce-Poussin, 
“but the South played the greatest role. ”2 

The sources for the study of the history of the countries of Greater India are 
archaeological and epigraphicai in the form of monuments, temples, stBpas, sculptures 
and inscriptions on the one hand and foreign accounts(Chinese, Arab and European) 
and local traditions on the other. From ail these data, one safely comes to the con- 
clusion that India maintained regularly cultural contacts with those regions, more 
by sea-routes than by land-routes from the beginnings of the Christian era to the 15th 
century A.D. and beyond. By cultural contacts in the present context it is meant ail 
aspects of civilized life— social, religious, philosophical, political, commeiciAl and 
the tike. 

it is noteworthy that in most cases, we pass without transition from the late 
Neolithic to the first Indian remains in these lands and islands. “On the coast ofVieto 
oam and in Cambodia, there is nothing between the Neolithic strata of Sa-huynh 
and Samrong SSn and Xuan-15c megalith on one band and the first monuments of 
Champaand Cainbodia on the other. The Indian estabiishmentsofOcEo (in ^odua 
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Chim) and of Kuala Selidsing (in the atate of Petah in Malaya), from which come 
seals engraved with Sanskrit names in the writing of Ute second to fourth centuries, 
have also yielded instruments of polished stone. In the Celebes a bronze Buddha of 
AmarSvatl school was found at Sempaga above a Neolithic layer. So we can say, 
without great exaggeration, that the people of Farther India were still in the midst 
of late Neolithic civilization when the Brahmano>Buddhist culture of India came 
into contact with them.”^ 

This late Neolithic contact was not, however, the first contact. The excavations 
by Prof. Beyer in the Philippines has yielded mudt evidence to show the cultural 

affinities between South India and South East Asia. In the words of R. B. Dixon 

both the iron and glass objects are similar to and in some cases identical with the 
prehistoric g^ass and iron finds in the South India. These occur in the dolmen tombs 

and um burials winch are found by hundreds of thousands the inference is 

inescapable that we have clear evidence of a trade contact between northern 
Philippines and southern India, running well back into the first millennium B.C.”^ 
Thus it is possiMe to surmise that South India had contact with these lands and 
islands. 

Some scholars regard the Andhra country as the original home of the emigrants 
to overseas countries. R. Sewell states: “The Andhra period (c. 200 B.C. to 250 A.D.) 
seems to have been one of considerable prosperity. There was trade, both overland 
and 1^ sea with western Asia, Greece, Rome and Egypt as well as with China and 
the East.”) 

Some SStavShana coins of c. 2'3rd centuries A.D. containing the device of two 
masted ships have been found. According to Vincent Smith “some pieces bearing 
the figures of a ship suggest the influence that Yajfia^ti’s (184-213 A.D.) power was 
not conflned to the land.”* These coins testify the eidstence of maritune commercial 
activities in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The existence of Talainga language and people by that name in Burma also 
points to a very early migration of the people of that name from the Telangana region 
of Andra to Burma. Ptolemy in his Periplus of the Erythraean Sea mentions Trigly- 
phton which has been identified by Lessen with the capital of the silver country, 
Arakan of the present day. “Trig^yiffiton is an attempt to render into Greek the 
meaning of Trilinga, the three lingas of MahSivara in PurSnas'*— thus opines Wil- 
ford. According to Ramakrishnayya, the Teiugu philologist, the word Teliflga mi|^t 
have been Sanskritized into Trilinga. He says further; “This most have been a later 
one for the various terms like Teiugu (as applied to language) and Telffi^^a (as 
(as applied to country).”) ' 

ewliest sculptures of Funan are the sutues of Buddha at Vat Rffinlok and 
at Preikrabas, The heads ofthese images rejwmble that of a marMe head fh nN3^ 
junakon^ datable to c. 3rd centuiy A.D. There is no doubt that the infle t of these 
forms was from the Vflflgi tegkm of Andhra country under patronage of tht IkshvSku 
rulers. Thus,intheoidiflonof Ludwig Bachhtffinr, the export of Buddhist icuiptuius 
from Vifigi to the East must have started as early as lad century A.D. If may also 
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as AmarSvati in the region of Champa in 

Inao-Cmna. 

Banfey Siei inscription of Jayavarman V of Cambodia, dated 968 A.D. contains 
* mentions D^shinSpatha and ^riparvata. !$rlparvafa may be identified 

with NagSrjunako^da or Silsaila of Andhra Pradesh. The author of the inscription 
appears to have belonged to this region. 

Sridcb in central Siam remains of Hindu temples, images of Vishnu and 
Sanskrit inscriptions are discovered by Quaritch Wales who conducted extensive 
excavations and explorations in Malay Peninsula. He states: “From the shape of 
characters employed in writing the inscription, one was able to deduce that the colo- 
nists originated from Northern part of Deccan probably somewhere between the 
mouth of Krishna and Godavari rivers.”* The script used in the records of l^alan- 
kSyanas may favourably be compared to the script of inscriptions of Far Eastern 
countries. 

Prof. Saletore, Dr . S. Nagaraju and some other scholars propounded the theory 
according to which the original home of these emigrants was Karnataka. We know 
that the descendants of Nanyadeva went as far as the city of Mithila where they 
cstabli'tlied a kingdom. Nepalese chronicles mention some kings hailing from Karna- 
taka as ruling over that country. A coin of Chinese emperor Wu-Ti of 2nd century 
B.C. is found in the excavations at Chandravajji, near Chitradurga. This establishes 
the diplomatic and commercial contact between Karnataka and China. It is also 
possible to surmise that Karnataka from ancient times had trade relations with 
foreign countries. Some are of the opinion that certain monuments of Java exhibit 
features of the ChSlukya style. 

Ptolemy in his work mentions places like Banavasi, Mudgal, Nitre (NftrSvati — 
Mangalore) and states that precious gems were imported to Rome from the Punnato 
region (Hegga^d€vanak5te and Hassan area' The reference to Puridvipa in the 
famous Aihofe record proves that the Chalukya^ of B3dSmi had a nav^l force too. 
A record of Satyasraya, the Chalukya ruler of Kalyana, dated 1088 A.D. refers to 
the tax levied on the incoming ships from the foreign lands and islands.® As early 
as in 1904, Dr. Kern had recognized the affinities in the scripts used in the Cherok 
Tekun record of Malaya (4th century) and in a record of Bhavavarman of Cambodia 
and a record from Pattadakal in Karnataka.h* The oldest records of Burma resemble 
palaeographically the Kadamba and ChSlukya records. Letters ka, ga,jay ta, na, pa 
and bha are identical to those of the Kadamba and ChSlukya records, while there are 
slight variations as regards the lelteis a, na and la. The affinities between the Pyu 
and Kannada scripts have been noticed and emphasised by some scholars, tt U 
Tha Myat has shown with illustr'.^ion how the script of Burma developed fVom the 
Kadamto script. The use of iSaka era began during the ChSlukya times; we find the 
use of Saka era in the records of the same period in the regions of Farther India. 
Further, rulers of .Cambodia in particular bore the names like ChitrasSna, Di^digUt 
Sri MSra and Koiigavaima which were in vogue only in Karnataka and nowhere 
else in India. The term Pranavlsvaralinga used in a record of 892 A.D. belonging to 
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Cauuupa reminds the god of tbe siune nunc of ll|8|^nda. Karnataka la nerved to 
in an inscription of Airlanga. tho ruler of Java and another record refers to the trade 
relations between Karnataka and the Mi^pahit kingdom. Dr. IKrcar opines that 
Karnataka played a very important rote in the spread of Hinduism in South East 
Asia. 

According to Dr. S. Nagaraju, Karnataka also played an active part in 
Cambodian politics and it had cultural contacts with South East Asia. “The eulo- 
idstic portions of the ocyipefplate charters of the early ChSlukya kings, Vijayaditya, 
VikiamSditya U and Klrtivatma It invariabiy contain a long epithet regarding 
Vinayiditya wherein there is a mention that Vinayaditya had made the kings of 
Kan^ra, Parasika and Simha]a to pay tributes to him.’*^^ Dr. Nagaraju identifies 
this KamSra with Cambodia— the land of the Kbmers. SufiSce to say that it would 
have been possible for the Chfilukya king to extract tributes from the countries of 
Khmer, Persia and Ceylon, only alter suppressing the Pallava power. 

It is noteworthy that il^ifkshStra, the kingdom of Prome appears to have had 
altemative name Vanavasi which reminds one of tbe capital of the Kadambas in the 
western part of South India; this becomes clear from an old inscription on a metallic 
image of the Buddha from Prome, which be^ns: idam VanavMratfhavSsinam pBjanat- 
thSya meaning, this is for the worship of the residents of the kingdoms of VanavSsi.'* 
A record of the Kambuja ruler liiSnavannan from Sambor^^ dated 627 A.D. comprises 
fifteen Sanskrit verses the openmg verse of which is an invocation of KadambSivara. 
The terms Vanavisi and KadambSsvara do not appear to be a mere co>inddence. 
The Kadambas of Banavasi might have had cultural contacts with these regions. 
Much later, in the days of KfishimdSvaraya an embassy from Malaya came to Vijaya- 
nagara. 

Among the scholars who advocate the Tamil origin for the establishment of the 
Indian colonies in the lands and island of SouUi East Asia, late Prof. K. A- 
Nilakanta Sastry is the most prominent. He argues that the early Pallava kingdom 
was the oiiginal home of the emigrants of Indian culture to these regtons. 

Ptolemy, the author of Peripfus cf the Erythraean Sea^ recognises three great 
ports adjacent to one another in Sooth India and he records them particularly as 
ports frcm which great shqia called ‘Calandia’ sailed to the land of ‘Chtyse' — ^Malay 
Peninsula. They are KamMa (KSvfiripaHinam), Paduca (Pondidkrry) and Sopatma 
(formerly called ^9pa:I|inam in East Arcot District). From these ports spicf, pepper, 
gold and pcerious gms were imported. PaftinappSlai, a Tamil work of c. 50 century 
A.D. refers to the import of certain goods from a city catted Ka^Sram ihtring the 
reign-period of Karikli»-ch9|a. This (dearly establishn the trade relatioi)| bdween 
the Ch5|a country and the regions of South Bast Asia. 

It is noteworthy that moat of the inscriptions found In the regioos cf Farther 
India ate South Indian in chatacter. Oii6 of the inMriptiona of Funan < T the Sth 
coBiiryaxMbimaiMurkedaiin^tytQthatt^thaViatatpidUfraaacd’P^ iVishBd* 
gOfin as riqiards the script. FiiiilM’,inoftt>fthaiittcripdoii^of Sdicaffib^ 
Catnbodia am writtensn a script whidhtn avwy laipect iaidsiiticri with thi|Of«iitha 
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^tofttcter used at that time jn the coast of Coramandal. “Even mote significant” 
says Dr. Cbbabra “is the phenomenon that for several centuries the Pallava Grantba 
remained the only sciipt in vogue both in Farther India and Indonesia.”*® Voger 
points out the affinities between the scripts used in the records of Greater India and 
the script of Pallava records. 

'Hte Tamil inscription of Takua-pa, discovered in 1902 by Mr. Bourke, records 
the construction of a tank named Avantnarayanam evidently after the Pallava ruler 
Nandivarman III (825*50 A.D.) by a person who is described himself as the lord of 
NangOr. Though there are some discrepancies, this record is a valuable and con- 
clusive proof of the active contact maintained in the 9th century between the two 
shores of the Bay of Bengal. Also there are some Tamil records in the Peninsula. 

Jn the field of art and architecture the Pallavas have contributed a distinct style 
of their own. The Pallava influences in the monuments of Greater India confirm the 
cultural contacts that existed between Tamilnadu and those regions. There is good 
reason to believe that the monolithic rathas of Mahabalipuram offer the closest 
similarity with the ancient Hindu monuments of the Far East. 

Some Kurumbar or Pallava coins found along the Coramandal coast bear the 
figulv ufa ship. According to Sir Walter Elliot, Kurumbar, during the early centuries 
of the Christian era, occupied ‘the country from the base of the table land to Palar 
and Pennar rivers of South India.’ An inscription of Kula Prabhavati, the chief 
queen of Jayavatman I of Cambodia refers to the installation of a golden image in a 
town called Kurumbanagara which is inhabited by Brahmins (viprSnSm bhavmi 
Kurutiibanagarf). The word Kurumbanagaia may be a reminiscent of the Kurumbar 
of Palar*Pennar region of the Pallava dominion who might have migrated to 
Kambuja. 

The similarities in the legends regarding the otigin of the rulers of Funan and the 
Pallavas is another noteworthy factor. Accordini’ to a Sanskrit inscription of Champa 
the Brahmin Kaundinya, having received a javei.it from the Brahmin AivatthSma, 
threw it to mark the location of his future capital, then married S5m3, a daughter 
of the king of the Nlgas. The Chinese version of the dynastic origins of Funan is 
sli^tly distorted. According to a Cambodian dynastic legend preserved in a record 
of the 10th century, the origin of the kings of Cambodia goes back to the union 
of the sage Kambu SvSyambhuva, eponymic ancestor ^of the Kambujas, with the 
celestial nymph M5ia, who was given to him by lord Siva. The legend connected 
with Kaundinya noted above may be compared with a similar legend regarding the 
origin of the Pallava rulers of KSnchl. 

Certain names of unmistakably South Indian origin found in the tribal sub* 
divisions among the Simbiring, a ’ ranch of Karo*Batak race, like Chd|iya, mn^ya, 
MeliySla and Pelavi (Pallava), as well as Tekang (Tekkanam, Deccan) ate interesting 
to study. “Though there were many occasions in later history when these names 
might have been introduced, it is not aitogethtt impossible that tlwy came in early, 
or at least the ground was prepared early for their reception at a latm- time. TIte 
social organhtation of the Karo*Bataks seems to date from a very remote past and 
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it h quite probable that these natnes were taken over when they were still pownrAil 
realities in South tndia.*’!^ Rankel has traced several common Malay words like those 
for washerman, marriaipi pledge, leaf, couple etc. to indubitably Tamil origin. 

The explorations conducted in Malaya by Quaritch Wales have brought forward 
important archaeological evidences to establish the fact that from very early times 
TakfcSia (on the western coast of Malaya) and 'ramralinga (on the eastern coast 
of Malaya) formed two important out posts through which Indian culture radiated 
and spread over to Cambria, Siam, Champa and other parts of South East Asia. 
Further Wales conducted extensive study of Kheda— KadSram of Tamil classics— 
which was an important Hindu settlement in Malaya. 

Various references to tlM sage Agastya and his cult in Farther India suggest the 
wntribution of the PSndyas of South India. K. A. Ndakanta Sastry argues that the 
MilSodras of ^rlvijaya were doubtless a race of Hindu-Javanese rulers and not with* 
out south Indian affiliations of their own. layanagara, the ruler of l^ilvijaya, adapted 
the characteristic Pkndyan title SundarapS^ya at his coronation early in the 14th 
century and adopted the PSpdyan emblem of mlnadfoya (two eatps) for his seal. The 
successful Ch5}a expedition to the islands of South East Asia is a well known fact. 


Fbmui 

Funan occupied the lower valley of the Mekong, the area now known as 
Cambodia and Cochin>China. Its capital was probably Vyidhapura or modern 
Ba Phnom. It was a strongly Hinduised land from 2-3rd centuries A.D. The story 
about the union of the Brahmin Kaundinya and S5mS of the NIga race and their 
descent has already been noticed above. 

The famous Vo-Canh Sanskrit record of 3rd century A.D. is in South Indian 
characters. Sd Min mentituied in the record has been identified with Fan-che* 
man of Chinese chronic!^. He was the first to assume the title of 'Creat king of 
Funan*. Funan was conquered by ChitrasSna. the ruler of Tchcn-la, in the second 
half of the 6th century A.D. 

The monuments of the country of these periods remind us the well known Pallava 
and Indo-Javaoese forms of a pyramidal WmSmu on a square base cbaractcrixed by 
diminishing stages culminating in a ilkhara, each stage being ornamented by kBdus, 
pilasters etc. 


The Kambuja princes traced their descent from the sage KambR and the 
celestial nynph M&fi. which is another version of the motif of foundafion myths 
of Indian royal families of South India and the colonies. 

Them are some qiignqriis of Chitrasfina bearing a close resembbiiict to South 
Indian Pallava inscriptions of the eariy 7ih century. Two identical recoil found in 
two pia^ Phou Lakhon in Laos and Khan Tbevada in the province Ufon, states 
that Otitirastna took the name of Mahbndravanttan at his consemationtand after 
having conquered the entire country set up a Hhga of Oin^ on the mouhtain as a 
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symbol of his victory. It may be recalled that more or less about the same period the 
Pallava ruler MahSndravannan 1 erected a shrine to god ^iva on the rock of 
Timdiirilpalli overlooking the Kaveri. A record from Sambor of liSnavarman, 
dated 627 A.D. opens with an invocation of god KadambSj^ra and refers to the 
erection of a aiva temple and registers a grant of the village ^Skatlrtham by VidyS- 
vi^Ssha, well versed in many sciences. The earliest record from the temple of Bayang 
bears two dates l^aka 526 and l^aka 546 (604 and 624 A.D. respectively) and is’ in 
South Indian characters. Its language is flawless Sanskrit and certain terms used in 
the record belong to Paiiupata lore. 

The atmosphere of l^aivism which prevailed in the court and dominated the 
minds of the court-poets is best illustrated by a verse in an inscription of Jayavannan 
V, dated 968 A.D. The king is compared in the record to l^rlparvata in a manner 
that brings out powerfully not only the ^aivite leanings of the author of the record but 
also the source of Kambujan l^aivism. The verse: 

Dakshipapatha vinyasta-sarassiddMpraddrthinam 
yuktam yb yuktinipunais-Srlparvata ittritah^^ 

This striking reference to the i^aiva centre of the Deccan reflects the strength and 
continuity of South Indian influences on the culture of the colonies. 

Two facts of particular interest may be noted here : First is the direct reference 
to a Pallava ruler of KaikhT (KaUcMpura-nfipay^ in a damaged record that eulogises 
Jayavannan I (7th century). The other is the reference to i^ahkara, the great South 
Indian teacher of Advaita VidSnta, in an inscription of Indravarman, dated l^aka 80. 
the last digit being lost. However, the record must have been issued in between 878 
and 887 A.O. l^ivasOma, the royal preceptor is described thus in the record: 

yinSdhJtSni idstrdni bhagavach-Chhunkarahvayat 
misishasiJrimurdhSli-niSlalUhSiighript-'rkajdt^ 

This not only establishes that the leaders of Hindu society in the colonies eagerly 
kept up contacts with the original springs of Hindu culture, but throws a wekxime 
light on the date of Sankara. 

Some of the old Hindu customs and ceremonies have survived in Cambodia to 
this day. The Bakus, the court Brahmins, still play a part in the administration of 
oaths to oflfcials, in ploughing the first furrow, and at the ‘Feast of the Waters’. 
The prayers they recite or chant on such occasions are in corrupt Sanskrit, often 
intelligible, but still written in the Grantha characters. 

Champa 

The present Annam played a dominant role in the spread of Hindu culture in 
the Far &st. It may be recalled that Champa was also the name of the cajMtal of 
the An|pi country in the lower Oangetic valley. Kflviripa^inam, the the C]i3|a 
cairitat, also had this name. 
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The oldest eptgi^ of this land so far known is the Vo*Caii]tl insctiption 
to South Indian characters of 2o3rd centuries A.iX It mentions l^tf MSra. However* 
this record does not befong to the history of Champa proper- The earliest records Of 
Champa are the inscriptions of Bhadravaiman of about 3S0 A.D. Tim Cbo*diah 
record refers to a sacnfice performed on behalf of dhaimmwMIriya Bhadravarman 
or possibly one of his descendants. The identity between this title and that of the 
Kadamfaos and the Pallavas is noteworthy. 

The bronsse image of Buddha of Dong-Duong, over a metre in height, ts a 
beautiful work of art in tim true AmarSvatl style. The treatment of the robe which 
leaves the right shoulder bare and falls in a straight fold at the back is unmistakably 
inspired by AmarSvatl style. It is noteworthy that the Dong'Duong region is also 
known by the name of AmarSvatl, The numerous lions and elephants sculptured in 
the relief and in the round in the principal group of temples of 7*8th centuries at 
Tra Kieu in the province of Quang-nam clearly recall the KailSsa temple of EltSra. 

The cult of BhagavatT held a prominent place in the hearts of ancient Chains. 
The worship of BhagavatT is a cult very popular on the west coast of South India. 

*‘The Chams” says Fmot '*have to this day the custom, in certain festivals, of 
smearing on the face of the deities a thin layer of paste”. This is no doubt a paste of 
sandal mixed with scents and the practice is in vogue in South India. 

Siam 

Excavations at Fong Tuk have brought to light the foundations of two small 
buildings which exhibit strong influences from AmarivatT. The Greeco-Roman 
lamp of the l-2iid centuries A.D. semns to be an Indian copy rather than an original 
brought from tlm Mediterranean; the AmarivatT style of the bronze Buddha dis- 
covered here and the mention of a similar lamp in an early inscription from AiKlru 
in the Krishna valley support this hypothesis. The village P'ong Tuk is also near 
or on the highways of commerce. Till 6th century A.D. this was a South Indian 
colony and later came under North Indian influences. 

The grinding stones with rollers (rctsong batau) found at Dong-Lakhon used for 
grinding colours like the curry stones are still in use in South Indian homes. 

A record from Srideb of c. S-6th centuries A.D. is in South Indian characters. 
A torso of a yakshbtt found in the same place is in a style which may be considered 
as a transition from AmarSvatl to the later foims of the Pallava art of the time of 
MahSndravarman. But Coedes sees the Gupta influences on ibis sculpture; 

Miday Pealwala 

Regarding the early history of a number of independent states Istabhahed 
by the early Indian colonists, our know^dge it very limited for want if sotarees 
and we have to depend eminiy on CSunese notioet. About the 8tb eei ittry A,D. 
these states began to attract the attentioit of their powerfM oei|^boi t« ih the 
sofitbem idands. Hie vriidleffMiion may be said io have been under tl » poBtiotl 
tutelage of the SailHtdms of StTvijaya tiQ the end of }3tlr century, Mlenwhidi the 
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region came to be divided between the Siamese power and the Javanese empire of 

Mejapahit. 

l.H.N. Evans has identified the village Kuala Seiinsing on the coast of the 
Matang District of Perak as an ancient Hindu settlement on the basis of a cornelian 
seal bearing a Sanskrit inscription in box-headed characters of South Indian variety 
of about the dth century A.D. or even a little earlier. 

Dr. Quaritch Wales has investigated more than thirty sites round about Kedah. 
The results attained reveal that the area was in continuous occupation by people who 
came under strong South Indian influences, Buddhist and Hindu, for several centu- 
ries. Coedes has identified Kedah with Kadaram of Chofa literature and inscri- 
ptions and KatSha of Sanskrit literature. His identification has, however, been 
questioned by many. 

The ruins of the l§iva temple on a low spur of the Kedah peak may be consi- 
dered, according to K. A. Nilakanta Sastty, “to be an important link in the transition 
from the sepulchral shrines of South India with lingas in them to the developed 
co/idfj (tomb-shrines) of Java enshrining the portait figures of particular mona- 
rchs.”2> 

Takua-pa, at the mouth of the river of that name, was identified by Gerini with 
the Takola of Ptolemy and Takkola of the Milindapanha. A number of antique 
sculptures and monuments were brought to light by Lajonquiere. Hence Takua-pa 
may be considered to be a well known harbour and trading centre in the early 
centuries of Christian era. 

The three Brahminical figures on an ornate stele on the opposite side of the 
Khlong Ko Srok are South Indian in inspiration. Lajonquiere identifies the figures 
as l^iva, l^rvati and a danseuse. while Prof. Sastry identified them to be Vishnu with 
his two consorts. Lajonquiere says “the costumes, in numerous folds treated with 
details, the profusion of jewels, the elegant movements of the body, recall very nearly 
the oldest sculptures of Dravidian India.*' The i iscribed stele by the side of this 
sculpture bears a Tamil record of the 9fh century, which has been noticed above. 

Among the statues found in the neighbourhood of Jaiya, on the southern shore 
of the Bay of Bandon, belonging to different periods and styles, the bust of 
L5kSsvara, now in the museum of Bangkok deserves special notice, it is one of the 
outstanding bronzes of l^ilvijaya art of the 9th century. It is one of the master pieces 
of Indian sculpture in Indo-China as Coedes describes. 

There is a Tamil record of the 9th century from Vat Phra That. Two inscri- 
ptions from Vat Sema Muang in Ligor are in South Indian script and one of them 
bears a l^aka date corresponding to 775 A.D. 

Two figures of 9-lOth centune. \.D.- -a standing Vishnu and a Vatuka-Bhairava 
formofl^iva — in stone come from the temple of Vieng Sra. Every detail in these 
figures is decidedly South Indian except the facial features which are indigenous. 

The Malay Peninsula continued to be in the debt of India to this day and the 
contact between the two lands is being actively maintained along many channels, 
primarily economic. 
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Hw SoKtlMni blMAl 

The earliest epigraphs from the islands which attest the establishment of 
Hindu culture belong to the end of 4th century A.D, However, there are external 
evidwces to show that this movement began much earlier. 

A Chinese source states that in 132 A.D. a Idng of Yetiao (generally taken to 
mean Yavadvipa) named Pien or Tiaopien (Divavarman?) sent an embassy to China 
and Koeived a present of a gold seal and violet ribbon in return. labadiou of Pto- 
lemy's account has generally taken to be a representation of YavadvTpa. The iiSmg- 

describing this island for the benefit of the apes that vrere sent out in search of 
STtS states thus: 

yatnarantd Yavadvipam saptarqfydpaSdbkitam 
suvaniwSpyakant chaiva sman^kSrmu^ltettn 
Yofod^^tam atikramya diiird nSma parvaiah 
divam spfisati srikgi^ ddvadStiavaiSvitafi 

The Canagal inscription of Sanjaya (732 A.D.) seems to justify Ptolemy's view of 
labadiou is no other than the island of Java, possibly including the island of Sumatra 
also. 

The Sanskrit names for cinnamon and nutmeg imply that they were brought to 
India from across the seas at an early date. It may be taken to suggest the most 
ancient trade relations between India and the Archipelago. 

The Sanskrit inscriptions of POrnavarman are among the earliest traces of Hindu 
culture in the island of Java. These inscriptions are engraved in the distigcily South 
Indian characters described as 'VSngT and 'Pallava'. These are four in number and 
may be assigned to the middle of the 5th century A.D. The reckoning of the month 
from the newmoon (amanta system) used in the Tugu rock inscription is a characteris- 
tic of South Indian calendar. 

The Ramln-poedji rock inscription noticed by Stutterheim in 1933, is engraved 
on a meplith and reads Parvvatihara, i.e. the Lord of the Mountain, a name of 
l^iva. The record belongs to the same period as those of POimvarman. Prof. Sastry 
questions: "Was this big boulder a primitive Indonesian object of worship and did 
the incoming Hindus continue to recognize its sanctity in the new order by treating 
it as a HAga or symbol of ^iva 7" 

Ihe most interesting and instructive evidence of South Indian inluences at 
work in the colonies is furnished by the Buddha statues found in various pBces in the 
island. These riiow indubitably the features of the AmarSvatl style. A broiw Buddha 
from South Cjjember (42 cms.)^ another found in Sikendeng on the was coast of 
Celebes (75 cms.), larger than the usual ran of Javanese statuettes and tie colossal 
stone Buddha of Bukit— "are all in the dwracteristicAmarSvatl style, eveiithedififer* 
enqes noticeabie among them exa^y re|»oduciog similar differences in the kmarSvatl 
images. It is probable that the bronzes were broui^t from AmarSvatl by th* colonists, 
or imported from tl^ by colonists already established overseas; the tr^uport of 
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the larfe stone Buddha of Paiembang must have been more difficult, though by no 
m^ns possible. If that image was made locally, it must have been the work of an 
artist who went to school at AmarSvatl. The art of AmarSvatT, it should be noted, 
reached all its high watermark in the latter half of the 2nd and early 3rd centuries 
A.D. and the Buddha of Paiembang shows affinities with the earliest phasg of this 
art. It is thus very likely that this Buddha image is the oldest relic of Hindu culture 
in the archipelago. And Paiembang deserves to count among the oldest centres of 

this culture.”22 

The Celebes Buddha, according to Dr. Bosch who has studied it in detail, has 
no features of early Sumatran Hindu* Javanese art and it must have been imported 
directly from the Amaravatl region during or after the blossoming of Amarlvatl 
art and before the rise of Srlvijaya, i.e. between 2nd and 7th centuries A.D. 

A bell and a pair of cymbals, presented to the musical collection of the Batavian 
Society of Science and Arts by an official of the Loewoe District in Celebes are very 
similar to those still in daily use in South Indian domestic worship and otherwise. 

The role of Agastya as the promoter of Hinduisation in Java and the preacher 
of ^aivism is well attested by epigraphs, literature as also sculptures. The Dinija 
dated 760 A.D., records how the ruler of East Java got erected a fine abode 
for that sage and mstalled therein a stone image of Agastya in place of the wooden 
image set up by his ancestors. This shows the importance and popularity of that 
mge. It is to be noted that even in India Agastya is represented as the pioneer of Indo- 
Aryan culture in the region south of the Vindhyas. 

The afiinities in architectural features between the Hindu-Javanese charts 
and the Pallava temples of South India has closely been studied by Dr. F. D.' k. 
Bosch. But Stutterheim considers the chandis to be purely Indonesian on the ground 
that “the entomling of old Javanese kings, a thoroughly Indonesian ceremony”. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastry commenting on this states: “Temples dedicated to dead 
kings and warriors are not so entirely unknown ii> .'touth India as Stutterheim seems 
to think.” According to him it was a South Inoian practice being carried ‘much 
farther than the mother country.’^} 

The frequency with which the images of Gane^ occur in Java is parallelled 
only by the innumerable shrines dedicated to that god in South India. The Bhlma 
cult, the l^ivaditya cult are the curious developments in the field of religion. Names 
like l^ivabuddhbdaka shows very close connection between l^aivism and Buddhism 
prevailing in Java unlike India. The indebtedness of old Javanese literature and 
sculpture to Indian originals is well known. 

There are two scales in Javanese music— the slendra with five tones in the octave 
and pehg with seven. Tradition trr-'ts slendra as a gift of Girinatha, a name of l^iva 
and synonym of the name l^ailSndra, a dynasty of the soil the rulers of which were 
definitely a race of Hindu*Javanese rulers and with South Indian afiiiiations of their 
own. 

The contact between the l^ilSndia empire of iStTvijaya and the Chd{a empire of 
South India is to be studied at this juncture. We learn from a Ch5ja record that the 
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iSailSildra ruler l$(f MfiravijayOttungAVarmen completed » monastery begun by, 
add named aAer, his fhther Chtl^Smai^varman, at hREgapafam in Tamilnado. The 
OtSfa emperor RSjarSja I, his 2lst regnal year (1005 A,D.), made a grant of 
the i^nues of the village Anaimangalam for the upkeep of the shfine of Buddha 
in the monastery. RSjSndra 1, son and successor of lUjarSja I, confirmed the grant 
after his father^s death and caused it to be engraved on o(^[)per-plates. 

This friendly relation betureen the ChO{a and the i^ISndra rulers, however, did 
not last long. In a few years hostilities broke out, though the reasons for which are 
not quite dear, perhaps owing to expansionist tendency of the ^ailfindra ruler. This 
resulted in lt^ndra-ch5|a's sending a naVal expedition against his adversary beyond 
the sea. This overseas expedition against Ka^Sram is mentioned for the fiist time 
in his inacitptions of fourteenth year. The TVimil record at Taftjore^^ states that 
after having sent '‘numerous ships into the midst of the rolling sea and seized San* 
grSmavijaySttungavarman. king of KadSram** RfijSndra-chSta 1 conquered succes- 
sively: 

^rlvijaya (Palembang) 

Pannai (Panai on the east coast of Sumatra facing Malacca) 

MalaiyOr (the Malayu of the seventh century, that is, Jambi) 

MSyirudingam (tlm Jih-lo-tingof the Chinese, some part of the Malay Peninsula) 

Uan^iogam (Langkasuka) 

MIppappalam (PapphSla, located by the Singhalese chronicle, MahSvwhsa, 
on the coast of Pegu) 

Meviiimbangam (identified by Sylvain Levi with Karmaranga, or Kflmalangka, 
on the Isthmus of Ligor) 

Vataippondfiru (peebaps PSndur(anga) in Champa, preceded either by the Tamil 
word valai [“fortress"] or the Cham word palei [“village”]) 

Talaittakkdiam (TakkSta of Ptolemy and of the Millndapanha, on the Isthmus 
of Kra) 

MSdamSIingam (Tambralinga, or Chinese Tan-ma-ling, whose center was at 
Ligor) 

I|Smuridesam (LSmun of the Arabs and Lambri of Marco Polo, at the northern 
tip of Sumatra) 

Mi^^akkavSrun (the Nicobar Islands) 

Ka^tam (Kedah)2s 

Thus we come to know that the Ch5|a expedition was crowned vfith brilliant 
success, various parts of the l^aHSndra empire was conqueied bt luysodra. 
But the task of maintaining hold upoa a distant land across the sea nm too great 
to be borne by the successors of It3jiiidra>cb5}a. Evidmitly friendly itptiont were 
re-estabiished by tim end of the tlth century A.D. 

The contact bttwi^ Java and South India continued in the later penod also, 
llw ifSg4na:rtt8gmu numtioos that Boddhfiditya, a MMzfin of Ktf&dipufa, snog 
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verses in praise of the Javanese ruler Hayam Wuruk in the 14lh century. We have 
already noticed above that Jayanagara adopted the PSndyan title Sundari^S^dya 
at bis condonation early in the I4th century. 

Borneo 

At Kutei at the mouth of the Mahakam, and at Moeara Kaman are found 
the oldest epigraphs (4th century A.D.) of the Archipelago. These are engraVed 
on four stone pillars, sacrificial posts (yiipas). In 1940, three more records of the same 
period were discovered. All these records in South Indian characters register the 
gifts made by MOlavarman. 

A bron/je Buddha from Kota Bangoen recalls the AmaravatT style, though 
Hindu-Javanese influences also seem to be present. Unfortunately this image wa* 
destroyed by fire in the Paris exhibition of 1931. 

In West Borneo in the Kapuas region and in Batoe-Pahat at the source of the 
Tekarek are found stupas engraved on rocks with inscriptions on their sides in some 
what late Pallava script, containing the Buddhist Ye~te formula etc. A Pallava 
inscription from near Sang-betrang, a Ganesa image from Sarawak, and a linga 
ano ^tini in the upper Malawie are other relics to be noted. 

A short survey of the South Indian elements and influences in the spread of 
Indian culture to the lands and islands of these regions has enabled us to form at 
least a rough idea about the role of South India in this great endeavour. 
The merchant, the adventurer, the priest and also the exile perhaps brought the 
elements of Hindu culture to these lands. “Religion has all been” says Dr. Chhabra 
“the pivot around which all the activities of Hindus revolve. The same is noticeable 
in the lands and islands that came under the influence of Hindu coloni8ts”.26 How- 
ever, it should be noted that the motive of this colonization was not political but 
cultural — more a case of willingly accepting wb.it was lovingly given. The first ever 
International Ramayana Festival, celebrated in Indonesia so recently as in 1971, 
is a telling proof thereof. 
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I. btrodactiM 

17 May 1498 is an epoch*niaking date in East>West relations. On that day, Vasco 
da Oama, a Portuguese nobleman and navigator, reached Kapukad, a few kilometres 
north of Calicut in Malabar. He had set sail from Portugal on 8 July 1497 with four 
ships and 170 men. Doubling the Cape of Good Hope he reached Malabar with 
the help of Ahmad-ibn>Majib, a Muslim pilot of Gujarat, whom da Gama had met 
at Malindi in East Africa. Da Gama’s arrival at the Indian shore marked the begi- 
nning of what K. M. Panikkar calls the “Vasco da Gama epoch’’i of East-West 
relations. The epoch lasted about 450 years during which India and other parts of 
Asia were subjugated to the political, economic and cultural dominance of Western 
powers. 

Of course, Vasco da Gama does not deserve Aill credit for the discovery of the 
sea .ijute from Europe to India via the Cape of Good Hope. In 1488 his compatriot, 
Bartholomeu Dias, had doubled the Cape and da Gama sailed across the Arabian 
sea from the east coast of Africa to Malabar with the help of the Indian pilot already 
mentioned. Nor was da Gama the first Portuguese national to reach India. In 1488 
Pero de Cavilhio had come to the Malabar coast and had stayed at Cannanore and 
Calicut for a considerable time. He had come by the traditional land route from 
Europe, passing through Arab states. Jfe could do so because he knew Arabic well 
and could go about as an Arab. He had forwarded to his king a report of his ex- 
periences in the East.2 

The Portuguese came to India “in search of Christiaits and spices.*'^ There was 
a common belief in Portugal that India had been converted to Christianity by Apostle 
Thomas, who in fact had come to India some time in the first half of the first century 
A.D. Vasco da Gama supposed that the Malabarese were Christians and their 
temples were chapels. He and his companions therefore offered prayers before the 
image of ‘Mary’ in a temple in Calicut.^ The mistake was discovered later and then 
the Portuguese decided to convert the Indians to the extent possible. 

The spices of the East, including the pepper of Malabar, were in great demand 
in Europe; but the spice trade was in the hands of the Arabs. The Portuguese were 
determined to capture this trade. They succeeded in doing so to a great extent 
within two decades after Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the sea route to India. 

Da Gama himslelf was recei- d well by the king of Calicut, the Samudri. Yet, 
he could not establish a firm commercial relationship with the Malabarese there 
owing to his high-handedness and the hostility of the Arab merchants who were 
present at Calicut. Nevertheless, he could load his drips with s|Mces and other ani- 
eles. On the return voyage, he sailed along the coast northwards upto the Anjediva 
islands, off Karwar.^ He came into contact with the people of Kanara at Kundapur 
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and Anjediva, exchanged articles with them, and collected samples of spices from 
them, though he does not seem to have known of the Vijayanagara empire. His 
voyage was a great success indeed. He could show his king the articles available on 
the west coast of India and could tell him what merchandise the Indians demanded. 


The second Portuguese voyage to India was in 1500 under the command of Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, with 13 ships and 1,200 men. 17 Franciscan priests and missionaries 
were also sent with him to convert Indians. Cabral fared no better than Vasco da 
Gama at Calicut. But at Cochin he received much co-operation from its king who 
was a feudatory of the king of Calicut. He welcomed the Portuguese with a view 
to using them for gaining independence from the king of Calicut. Cabral left 30 
Portuguese in a factory at Cochin and returned to Portugal. It was the first Portu- 
guese factory in South India. 

In 1501 too a fleet was sent to India. The king of Portugal had decided by then 
to send such a fleet every year. The fleet of 1502 was commanded by Vasco da Gama 
himself. He was ordered to block the Muslim trade between India and the Arab 
states, and to divert all the eastern trade to Portugal. In keeping with these instruc- 
tions he attacked every Muslim ship that he came across on the sea. At Calicut he 
demanded that all Muslim traders should be thrown out. The king of Calicut natural- 
ly refused. Da Gama met the refusal with wanton destruction of vessels, ports and 
prople under the jurisdiction of Calicut. He left for Portugal after leaving seven 
vessels to guard the coast. 

In 1503 and 1504 also the annual fleets were sent. But in 1505 the king of Por- 
tugal changed his policy of sending annual fleets. Instead, be decided to appoint a 
resident viceroy in India for a term of thr^ years to guard and promote Portuguese 
interests. Francisco de Almedia was the first viceroy. He was instructed, inter alia, 
to build forts at Anjediva and Cannanor, and to develop friendly relations with the 
emperor of Vijayanagara. 

Almeida fulfilled the instructions and did much more to strengthen the Portu- 
guese control over the seaborne trade of India. He built a fort in Anjediva in Septem- 
ber 1505, and another in Cannanor in 1505-58. He developed friendly relations with 
the chiefs of Kanara though not without skirmishes in the beginning. His friendship 
was sought by emperor VTra Narasimha of Vijayanagara. His greatest achievement, 
however, was his rictory over the combined fleets of the Sultans of Egypt and Gujarat 
in February 1509 off Diu. It marked the beginning of the Portuguese naval supremacy 
in the Arabian Sea. 


Almeida was succeeded by Afonso de Albuquerque (1509-1515), t^ greatest 
of the Portuguese conquerors to haw been sent to the East. He captured (the Island 
of Goa from the Adil Shah of B^pur in 1510. Goa became the headquai ters of the 
Portuguese empire in the East. He also encouraged mixed marriages bet ween For* 
tuguese men and native women of good looks. SiKh men were given landt in Goa to 
cultivate. Their progeny was expected to be loyal to the king of Portupl. Albu- 
querque employed natives in revenue collection. Timmayya, commander If the fleet 
of Vijayanagara on tile Kanara coast, and Math I^iya (Mflrao of the I^tuguese 
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documents), chief of Oersoppa in the empire of Vijayanagara, assisted Albuqueriiue 
in the conquest, administration and defence of Goa. 

Another significant achievement of Albuquerque was the conquest of Malacca 
in 15J1 and Ormuz in 1515, the two keys to the East Indies and the Persian Gulf, 
respectively. Aden, the key to the Red Sea, alone was not captured by him or his 
successors. Duting the next three quarters of a century the Portuguese had virtual 
monopoly over the Indian trade. Their supremacy in the seas was not challenged 
until the ajqiearance of the Dutch towards the end of the 16th century. Their control 
of the sea enabled them to establish factories, build forts and acquire territories all 
along the western coast of India and in two places on the east coast as well during 
this period. 

n. Territorial Acquisitioiis 

We shall consider the territorial acquisitions of the Portuguese in South India 
in a chronological order. 

Cochia (1503). The first ever Portuguese fort in India was built by them at 
G>chin on the island of Vaipecn, off the Malabar coast, in 1503.* The Raja 
of Cbchin, Unni Rama Varma, was a feudatory of the Samudri of Calicut who was 
already hostile to the Portuguese. The Raja intended to use the powerful Portuguese 
to free himself from the suzerainty of the Samudri. He therefore extended all the 
trade facilities to them and ceded them a site to build a fort. In doing so. however, 
the Raja merely exchanged king log for king stork, for he was made a puppet in the 
hands of the Portuguese. 

Their hold on Cochin was so firm that the Portuguese made it their headquarters 
in the East. The Raja and his successors were compelled to obey the Portuguese who 
used to imprison the Raja in his own palace when he refused to do their bidding. 
TTtey also interfered in the succes»ion to the thr<' ie of Cochin and saw to it that the 
successor was a candidate of their liking. The Kija was made to wear a crown sent 
from Portugal and in the correspondence between the Portuguese authorities in 
India and Portugal, he was referred to as a ‘faithful servant’.? 

In 1532 the Portuguese shifted their capital from Cochin to Goa. In 1530’s 
they were engaged in acquiring Diu and Bassein. Goa was a nearer and better place 
than Cochin for preparations. Hence the transfer of the capital. The fort, however, 
was not abandoned, nor was the control over the Raja of Cochin, until the Dutch 
appeared on the scene in the 17ih century. 

Anjediva (1505). The Anjediva islands were virtually no man's land, thou|^ 
they were within the jurisdictioii ^f the Vijayanagara empire. There were veiy few 
settlers there in those days owing to bad climate; nor was there any cultivation. But 
the Portuguese made the islands their own because of the strategic position. The 
islands were located at the centre of the west coast of India; they were not far away 
from Ihe mainland; they could be used to shelter Portuguese ships in monsoons; 
ships could be repaired there; fresh water could also be obtained.^ The Portuguese 
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Iwttt tlwir first fort there in 1505. Neither the emperor of Vi^yanagan nor h» 
vassal, the Oersoppa chief, within whose jurisdiction the islands lay, dialleoged the 
Portuguese possession of the place. On the contrary, the emperor and the chief 
sought Portuguese friendship. However, the latter destroyed the fort in 1S06 When 
they discovered that it could hardly be defended against enemy attacks. The islands, 
however, continued to be used by them for the purposes already indicated. In 1682 
they fortified it again when they learnt that Sambhaji, the Maratha king, intended to 
entrench himsdf there to use it as a base of operation against them.* The islands 
remained under the control of the Portuguese until they were eiqpelled from India in 
1961. Today the islands form part of the Union Territory of Ooa, Daman and Diu. 

Caananor (1505). The Kolattiri Raja of Cannanor was an enemy of the 
Samudri of Calicut and therefore he befriended the Portuguese who had incurred the 
determined hostility of the Samudri. The Raja allowed the Portuguese to erect a 
fort at Cannanor. Francisco de Almeida built it in 15054>8.>o 

The Kolattiri Raja was wiser than the Paja of Cochin. The former never allowed 
the Portuguese to interfere in his affiiirs. His capital, Chirakkal, was a few miles 
away from the shore and the Portuguese could not harm him there directly, tt 

Goa (1510). We have already noted that the Island of Goa was conquered by 
the Portuguese in 1510 from the Adil Shah of Bijapur. They obtained two more 
adjacent re^ons, namely, Bardes and Salset, including Marmugoa, from the Adil 
Shah in 1543 by a treaty. The Island of Goa, Bardes and Salset came to be known as 
the Old Conquests. Goa was expanded further in the second half of the 18th century 
by the addition of Peme, Dicholi, Sattari, Sankhati, Sangr, Kepe, Ponda and Cana* 
cona. These additions came to be known as the New Conquests. 

Calient (1513). Calicut, as we have seen, was the first jdace to have been visited 
by the Portuguese in Soidh India. But •they did not succeed in establishing a firm 
friendship with the Samu^‘. Their arrogance and high-handedness were the main 
causes of their failure. The Samudri became their determined foe and opposed them 
tooth and nail. In 1513 the reigning Samudri was murdered at the instance of Afonso 
de Albuquerque and the murderer ascended the throne. Albuquerque endeavoured 
to dictate peace to the new Samudri. On 24 December a treaty of peace was in fact 
signed. It allowed the Portuguese to erect a fort at Calicut. It was an uneasy peace 
and did not last long. The Portuguese fort, which was built promptly after tlw con- 
clusion of the treaty, could not be defended against the Calicut forces feu: long. It 
was abandoned in 1525. 

Qidton (1519). The Portuguese developed commercial relations with Quilon 
on the Malabar coast right from 149|. But ^ usual hi|dt*handedne8s of ^ Portu- 
guese led to frequent skirmishes. However, on 25 September 1516, a treatt was con- 
duded whereby the Portuguese were given a site to Intild a fort. They faiilt one in 
1519 and named it S3o Tomb. 

Chaid (1521). In 1521 the Portuguese obtaiiwd the permissioo ^ Buriian 
Nizam S9iah of Ahmadnagar to build a fort at Cbatd in South Kottkan4 The fort 
was constructed in tlie same year. 
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ChtHtti (1932), The fort of Chaliam was built by the Portuguese in 1532. 
It was located on the bank of a river in the principality of Tanur whose chief was a 
feudatory of the Samudri of Calicut. Like the Raja of Cochin, (he chief of Tanur 
also thought that he could get rid of the suzerainty of the Samudri with the foreigners* 
help. He was disillusioned shortly. In 1571 the Samudri himself drove the PortU' 
guese away from Chaliam. 

Basaela (1934), Bassein was secured by them in 1534 by a treaty with Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat who was under Mughal attack. He ceded the place in the expectation 
of some aid against the Mughal forces. The Portuguese built a fort in Bassein in 
1536. The territory of Bassein included Thana and the islands of Bombay and 
Karanja. In 1556 Asheri and Maneri too were annexed. 

Diu (1535). Diu was another place secured by the Portuguese from Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat by another treaty in 1535. The Shah was still under the attack of the 
Mughals against whom he hoped to get Portuguese aid. Diu is an island, about 1 1 
kilometres long and 3 kilometres wide. It lies to the south of Gujarat. 

CranganoK (1536). The Raja of Cranganore was a feudatory of the Samudri. 
He endeavoured to become independent, taking advantage of the bitter hostility 
betwr^en the Samudri and the Portuguese. He allowed the latter to build a fort at 
Cranganore in 1536. The Portuguese built their fort.t) but they could hardly defend 
the Raja against the Samudri. 

Daman (1599). Daman on the mainland of Gujarat was secured from the 
Sultan of Gujarat in February, 1559.M 

Mangalore (1568). The Portuguese had contacts with Mangalore on the 
Kanara coast since the days of Afonso de Albuquerque. On several occasions the 
place was subjected to their blockade, attack, looting and massacre. In 1530 they 
attacked the place because its merchants traded with the Samudri of Calicut. Many 
residents were massacred; a large booty of copper, coral, mercury, grains and velvet 
was gathered; several houses and shops were set on Are; gardens were destroyed; 
local ships in anchor at the port were sunk.i^ In 1555 again they attacked the place, 
killed numerous inhabitants, burnt part of the twon and looted a temple.**^ In 1558 
another wanton cruelty was perpetrated. Men and women, young and old, were 
put to death; the city was set on fire; a temple was robbed; some ships were burnt.^^ 

In 1568 the Bangawadi chief, to whom Mangalore belonged, gave the Portuguese 
a site to build a fort and acknowledged their sutserainty. He did so in order to secure 
their help against the local Muslims who used to defy his authority,^* and also against 
the Chautar chiefs of Ullala, lying to the south of Mangalore. Ute Portuguese built 
a fort there in the same year. 

HoMvar (1969). The Portuguese acquired the fort of Honavar on the Kanara 
coast in 1569 after defeating the Queen of Gersoppa to whom the place belonged. 
Hie Queen’s land was rich with pepper and rice supplies whwh they constantly re> 
quired. 

Knadapw or Basmr (1569). The Portuguese acquired another fort in Kanara 
in the principality of the Tolar chiefs in 1569. The Portuguese documents refm- to 
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it fts the fort of Basrur or Baroelon. It seems that they were not satisfied with the 
fort and built a new one on a mom secure siteJ’ Henry Heras located the ruins of the 
new fort in the centie of the modern town of Kundapur in South Kaoara.20 

Mylapor (1614). The Portuguese became interested in Mylapur, near Madras, 
owing to the remains of Si. Thomas there. In 1507 the Portuguese authorities began 
to send men to learn more about the place. Regular missionaries began to arrive a 
decade later. In 1521*23 a small Portuguese settlement came to be estabUdied with the 
permission of the emperor of Vijayanagara in whose jurisdiction Myiapur lay. In 
1614 the settlement beoune independent of Vijayanagara when the Portuguese captur* 
ed a fort there, taking advantage of the war of succession to the imperial throne of 

Vijayanagara.^! 

Nagt^Attanani. A Portuguese settlement came to be established at Naga* 
pattanam, near Tanjore, about the same time when such a settlement came up at 
Mylapur. Nagapatlanam also was within the jurisdiction of the emperor of Vijaya- 
nagara. In 1542 the Portuguese built two churches there. It must be noted that they 
exercised no sovereign authority in the area and that they were not permitted to build 
forts. Nevertheless a Portuguese captain was sent from Goa regularly, for a term of 
three years, to look after the settlement as well as trade and commerce.^ 

Ga^oUy (1630). Venkatappa Nayaka, the powerful king of Keladi, to whom 
Gangoily belonged, died on 10 November 1629. His successor, Virabhadra Nayaka, 
was attacked by the Adil Shah of Bijapur and other neighbouring kings. What is 
more, the feudatories of Keladi raised the banner of revolt everywhere and a relative 
of Virabhadra claimed the throne of Keladi, thus setting up a civil war. The Portu- 
guese fully exploited the troubles in which the new king of Keladi found himself. 
Early in 1630 they took possession of Gangolli and began to erect a fort there which 
was completed m 1633.2^ 

Dadm and Nagm Haven (1783, 1785). In 1783 the Marathas gave the 
Portuguese some villages in the pargana of Nagar Haveli, south east of Daman, in 
the form of a jagir or saraijamt yielding a revenue of Rs. 12,000 a year. In 1785 
some more villages of the pargana, including Dadra, were added to the sarenjam. 
No sovereign authority was conceded to the Portuguese in the pargana, but only, 
the n^t to collect the revenue throu|^ their own oflkials.^ Daman, Dadra and 
Nagar HaveU were separated from each other by Maratha temtories. 

From the foregoing account it is evident that the Portuguese acquired most of 
their possessions in the 16th century. By the end of that century they had Qie follow- 
ing pockets of territory, beginning with the island of Diu, south of Gujarat^and com- 
ing downwards along the west coast: (1) Diu; (2) Daman, including Danu| Tarapur 
and Maim; (3) Bassein, consisting of Maneri, Asheri, Thana, Bombay an^Karanja 
(4)Chau); (^ Goa, comprising only the Old Conquests; (6)Anjediva; (7|^navar 
(8) Kundapur; (9) Ma^loie; (10) Cannanor; (11) Oanganore; (IS Codiin 
and (13) Quilon. All these were on the west coast and the Portuguestf exmcisec 
sovereign authority within these pockets. There wore two settlonenta o^ the easi 
coast, namely. My^HAir and Nagapattanam. In addhioa, they had two fom in Maia< 
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bar for a short period; one at Calicut from 1513 to 1525 and the other at Chaliam 
from 1532 to 1571. 

There were several causes for the Portuguese success in the 16th century. They 
had the finest navy of the day. This enabled them to contiol the Indian Ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. The strongest of the South Indian powers, namely, the emperor of 
Viyayanagara, the Adil Shah of Bijapur and the Samdun of Calicut were weaker in 
naval power. The build of the Indian ships, their tonnage and their equipment wdre 
far inferior to those of the Portuguese. 

Further, there was no unity among the kings of India. In Malabar the Portu- 
guese could play one chief off against another and reap advantages for themselves 
as pointed out above. Diu and Bassein were obtained by them because the Shah 
of Gujarat to whom these places belonged was under Mughal attack. Goa fell to 
them as the Adil Shah was in war with Vijayanagara and the latter co-operated with 
them. In 1568 and 1569 they could build foils along the Kanara coast because the 
mi^t of the Vijayanagara empire, to whom Kanara belonged, had been shattered 
in 1565 by the combined forces of the Muslim rulers of the Deccan. 

Of course, the Portuguese ivere not allowed to enjoy their possessions undisturb- 
ed The local kings and chiefs made several bids, some times jointly, but most of 
the time individually, to oust the Portuguese from the latter's possessions. In 1525 
the Samudri compelled them to abandon their fort in Calicut. Joao de Castro, 
Governor, could defend Diu in 1545-47 only with great difficulty against the forces of 
Gujarat. In 1570-71 the combined forces of the Adil Shah of Bijapur, the Nizam Shah 
of Ahmadnagar, the Samudn of Calicut and the Queen of Gersoppa put the Portu- 
guese under great pressure. The Samudn ousted them from Chaliam in 1571. 

m. Decline and Downfall 

The appearance of the Dutch on the Indiar waters towards the end of the 16th 
century marked the sure decline ol the PortuguiM* power in India. The latter had 
incurred the hostility ol the former since 1580 when Portugal came under the 
authority of the Spamsh Ciown with whom the Dutch were at war. The Dutch 
decided to attack the Portuguese colonies throughout the world. The Portuguese 
proved to be weaker as detenoiation had already set in in their seaborne empire. 

There were several causes for the deterioration of Portuguese India. (1) The 
men who were sent to govern Portuguese India after the middle of the 16th century 
were not of the calibre of Francisco de Almeida, Afonso de Albuquerque and Joao 
de Castro. The earlier governers and viceroy*: came with great zeal for the expansion 
of the Portuguese possessions in India and they worked with energy and vigour. 
Many of them were honest and ‘cncere in promoting the king's interests. The 
later governors were corrupt men and had little interest in governing well or in 
expanding territories. They feathered their own nests and could not help spreading 
corruption among lower officers. Administration suffered in efficiency and finances. 

(2) The hostility of some Indian rulers was ever present and the Portuguese 
sufifered losses now and then. The Samudn of Calicut was their determined foe as 
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hfts already been stated. He took their fort of Calicut in 1525 and that of Chaliam 
in 1571. In 1545-47 IXu was defended with great difficulty. In lS70-7i the Portuguese 
were hard jnessed by the oombined foroes of the Adil Shah, the Nizam Shah, the 
Queen of Gersoppa and the Samudri. 

(3) The finances of Portuguese India were in an unenviable position. The 
governors and other servants of the Crown were allowed private trade as their salaries 
were low. But the private trade came in the way of the king’s oommeice. Theoflfcials 
diverted into their own pockets the profits that ougdtt to have gone into the royal 
treasury. The result was that the soldiers could not be paid regularly, and the fleet 
and the army could not be organized and equipped well. 

(4) The army and the navy were badly organized. The modes of recruitment, 
training, equipment and payment were faulty. Even criminals were reouited as 
soldiers and mariners. The first recruits were not paid salaries for a quarter or half 
or even a full year after their landing in India. Their voyage to India was full of woes. 
They had no arms supplied to them as soldiers. As a result of ail these many soliders 
were forced to beg or become thieves or desert on landing in India. Such men could 
not make a fine army and win wars. 

The fidatgos (the hi^r nobility) from among whom captains and generals were 
drawn were men who loved ease, and shunned danger and risk. They led their soldiers 
without jdans. Hardly any drill or training was provided to the soldiers or their 
captains and generals. 

(5) Religion vras another cause of deterioration. The Crown spent a large sum 
on religious establishments. The clergy interfered in state affairs. The religious zeal 
of the advocates of Catholicism and the Inquisition led to persecutions and consequ- 
ent migration of even converts from Portuguese colonies. The converts could not 
develop a sense of loyalty to the crown in such a situation. 

(fi) It nuiy also be pointed out that the Portuguese colonies were dispersed in 
three continents— Asia, Africa and South America. A large manpower was necessary 
to defend and develop them. Portugal was not in a position to provide the required 
manpower as its own population was hardly a million and a half in the 16th century. 
Those who came to India were mostly unmarried men and very few women were 
sent out to this country. The climate and food did not agree with many of them and 
deaths owing to diseases and sexual excesses with sbive girls were numerous. Battles 
and shipwrecks took their own toll. As a result of all these, hardly a thousand 
Portuguese ^[hting men could be gathered for an expedition at any time.^^ 

The Portuguese were thus weak already when the Dutch chatlengid them in 
India in the 17th century. Their colonial rivalry had commenced in 1591-99 and it 
ended in 1669 in Dutch favour. Hie Portuguese were driven out of the last Indies 
first, beginning with 1605. Ceylon was taken from them between 1638 and 1658. 
Sivappa Nayaka of Keladi, encouraged by the Dutch, folly exploited theii weak and 
losing position. He attacked their forts in Kanara and took them one by one.^ 
Kundapur felt to him in AuguM 1652, Oangolly in lanuary 1653, Ms agalore in 
Angust 1653 and Honavar in Septemb^ 1654. The Dutch themaelvea tMk Naan- 
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pattanam on the east coast of India in 1659 and all the colonies in Malabar between 
1661 and 1663. The Samudri cooperated with them in Malabar and was rewarded 
with some of the Portuguese possessions. In 1661 the Portuguese ceded Bombay 
to the English in order to gain their alliance against the Dutch. In 1662 the Qutb Shah 
of Golkonda took Mylapur from them. Thus, during the decade from 1652 to 1663 
they were deprived of several possessions in Malabar, Kanara, Konkan and Coro- 
mandal. Only the old conquests of Goa, and the territories of Anjediva, Chaul. 
Bassein (exluding Bombay), Daman and Diu were left with them. 

The Portuguese losses were not merely territorial. They lost also much of the 
trade and the profits thereof as their markets dwindled. The battles depleted their 
men. money and material. Ttey were no more a great power. The Dutch won against 
them owing to their superior manpower, economic resources and sea power. Their 
soldiers were better trained and led. 

The Portuguese lost further territories in the first half of the 18th century. The 
Marathas took Bassein in 1739 and Chaul in 1740. 

During the second half of the 18th century, however, they were compensated 
somewhat for all the earlier losses. Canacona, Kepe, Sange, Ponda, ^nkhali, 
Didhuli, Sattari and Peme were added to the existing territories of Goa, as already 
mentioned. In 1783*85 Dadra and Nagar Haveli were made over to them by the 
Marathas in the form of a saranjam. 

In the 1 9th century and thereafter the Portuguese survived in India owing to 
their friendship and alliance with the British who were well on their way, at the 
opening of the 19tb century, to master the whole subcontinent of India. The British 
tolerated them in Indian pockets of Goa, Daman, Diu, etc. The Portuguese bad no 
intention of leaving these colonies unless they were forced to. 

Rumblings against their yoke began to be heard within Goa in the last quarter 
of the 18th century itself when the Conspiracy c! the Pintes took place in 1787. The 
leaders of this movement were inspired ^ the Fr'rtch political thought then current. 
The principal leaders were some Goan clergy who had visited France and had re- 
turned with the French “Enlightenment”. They were also moved by a desire to put 
an end to the colour bar being practised by the Portuguese authorities. In 1761 and 
1774 Prime Minister Pombal of Portugal had issued orders that employment op- 
portunities should be open to all, that merit alone, not colour, should be the criterion 
of employment, and that native Christians should in fact be given preference. In 
spite of these, nonwhite Christians of Goa were not admitted to high civil and mili- 
tary offices, and to the upper hierarchy of the church. Therefore several non-white 
Christian civilians, militiamen and clergy participated in the movement. But the 
government obtained intelligence - ^ the movement when it was still at the stage of 
discussion. The participating civilians and military personnel were put to death 
barbarously. The clergymen were imprisoned and many of them were allowed to die 
there.27 

Tlie French Revolution of 1789 and tlK subsequent Napoleonic wars affected 
Portugal. Constitutionalism cau^t the imagination of the Portuguese and a con- 
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stitutional monarchy was astablished in J820’s. Ooa too was affected by these 
develc^ents. Liberalism spread and the colour bar disappeared gradually. 

Along with the spread of liboralism in Portuguese India, other events of import* 
ance also took place. The Ranes of Sattari revolted against the Portuguese authority 
now and then throughout the latter half of the l^h century and the first quarter of 
the 20th. And there were army revolts in 1870 and 1895. 

By 1910 constitutional monarchy too was found unacceptable to the Poiiuguese. 
In that year a republican form of government was established in Portugal. A demo* 
cratic government came to power. Portuguese India benefited by this as the Hindus 
and other non-Christians were now placed on a footing of equality with the 
Christians. Catholicism was no more a state religion. Educational institutions, and 
civil and military oflkes, were thrown open to all. 

After World War I (1914-18), the national movement in British India was intensifi- 
ed under the inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, ft influenced the Goans as 
weii.2* Under the leadership of TristSo de Braganza Cunha, the Goa Congress Com- 
mittee was established in Goa in 1928. It was affiliated to the Indian National Con- 
gress and was given representation in the All India Congress Committee. But in the 
meantime came the dictatorship of Oliveira Salazar in Portugal. The Goa Congress 
Committee was given very little chance to intensify the freedom struggle. Censor- 
ship of the press, ban on the parties other than the National Union which was the 
party of Salazar, secret police and such other repressive measures thwarted the Goan 
free^m movement. 

Nevertheless in June 1946 the freedom movement in Goa received considerable 
encouragement from the socialist leader of India, Ram Manohar Lohia. He came to 
Goa and inspired a civil disobedience movement on 18 June. Purushottam Kakodkar, 
Tristio de B. Cunha and a host of otbqr Goans led the movement. The Portuguese 
government arrested Lohia and left him outside the Goan border. Goan leaders 
were arrested and tried. Several of them, including de Cunha and fCakodkar, were 
deported for various terms. 

When India became independent on 15 August 1947, it was hoped that the 
Portuguese colonies also would be given freedom by Portugal. That hope was belied. 
The Government of India adopted diplomatic and other peaceful means until 1961 
to get Portuguese India freed. Its efforts were not fruitful. 

In the meantime, the Goans living in other parts of India and their sympathisers 
became increasingly impatient. In 1954 a satyagroka movement was lauQChed. Alt 
the satyagrohix, who entered Goa and numbered 47, were Goans as the Prime 
Minister of India, Jawaharlat Nehru^ did not allow non-Goans.2* The iatyagrtMs 
entered Goa on 15 August of that year. The Portuguese government arr|sted all of 
them. In the following year, on 15 August, again the sotyagrahis marchel into Ooa 
and other Portuguese territories in India.' This time there were several thousands of 
them, including non-Ooans. The Portuguese shot down many of them. |rhereaRer 
Nehru did not allow the satyt^rahis to enter Goa. There was no fun in unarmed men 
beiiv shot dead. 
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Meanwhile, however, Oadra and Nagar Haveli were freed. The satyagrahis harf 
succeeded there m planting the Indian flag in July 1954, defeating the Portuguese 
police. Portugal attempted to regain the territory by requesting India to allow 
Portuguese troops to be taken from Daman to Dadra and Nagar Haveh. The 
Government of India refused such a passage. The Portuguese took the case to the 
International G>urt of Justice, claiming the right of passage. The Court upheld 
India's contention that Portugal had no such right. 

Having failed to get Portuguese India freed by peaceful means, Nehru decided 
in 1961 to use force. On 17-18 December Indian troops entered Goa. Within 36 
hours Goa was fice. 19 December 1961, thus saw the final expulsion of the Portu- 
guese from their Indian possessions. 

IV. Adinhiiatrative Institutions 

Let us now turn to examine the important administrative institutions of the 
Portuguese in India from 1505 to 1%1 We may begin by a reference to the form of 
government in Portugal itself Absolute monarchy prevailed in that country until 
1820. After this a constitutional monaichy was established and it lasted until 1910 
when a republican form of government was introduced The republican form has 
continued to this day 

The following weie the significant administrative institutions located in Portugal 
but in charge of certain Indian affairs (1) An India House (Casa da India) looked 
after trade and commerce, shippng and navigation between Portugal and India. 
A factor, a treasurer, an accountant and a revenue magistrate were its chief officers. 
(2) By 1568 the office of a Secretary 'foi the state of India' was created. He was in 
charge of the correspondence with the authorities in India (3) The king and his 
council of ministers or later the president and his colonial minister were the hipest 
authorities dealing with the affaiis of Portuguese India 

The highest officer sent from Portugal to aH minister Indian possessions was a 
governor or viceroy or governor general The fuse two titles were common during 
the period from J505 to 1835. The title of viceroy indicated meiely the higher rank 
of the incumbent among the nobility of Portugal. There was no difference between 
the authority of the governor and that of the viceroy. The title of governor general 
was used after 1835 The term of office of the highest officer was normally three 
years until 1835, but was increased to five years thereafter. Sometimes he enjoyed 
a longer term. For instance, Afonso de Albuquerque was governor from 1509 to 
1515 and Nuno da Cunha held office from 1529 to 1538. Joao de Castro was gover- 
nor from 1545 to 1548 and would have continued as viceroy for three years more but 
for his death in 1548 

The governor (or viceroy or governor general) was entrusted with avil, judicial 
and military authority. He was assisted by a secretary appointed directly by the 
government in Lisbon. The governor was to exercise his powers and discharge his 
functions with the advice of a counal of state. It was purely an official body m the 
beginmng and was rarely in a position to check the powerful governor. In 1604 its 
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coostitution was defined: the governor was its picsideiU; the andiWshop, the ca|>tain 
of the city of Ooa, the chancellor and the controller of finances wete its members; 
in addition, important nobles were invited to attend. In 18d8 the council was named 
the government council. Alt its members continued to be officials until 1917 when tea 
elected members were introduced. The official majority, however, continued. In 
1955 a separate legislative council was created. It consisted of 23 members, of whom 
18 were elected and 5 were nominated.30 Since one party dictatorship prevailed in 
Borugal ever since Safausar came to power in 1926*28, theelected majority in the legi- 
slative coundl did not imply democmcy as only one pary, the National Union of 
Salazar, was allowed to function in Goa. 

For the sake of administrative convenience the Indian possessions were di^ded 
into three provinces in the 16th and 17th centuries: (1) the Province of the North, 
consisting of Chaul, Bassein, Daman and Diu with Bassein as capital; (2) Goa, with 
the dty of Old Ooa, or, later, Pam^, as its capital ; and (3) the Province of the South, 
comprising their possessions in Kanara and Malabar, with Cochin as capital. Each 
proviaoe was under a captain-major, with a fleet at his disposal. There was a sqmrate 
arrangement for the Portuguese settlements of Mylapur and Nagapattanam on the 
east coast. 

In each of the territorial possessions there was a fort, or more than one. And 
whoever there was fort there was also a factory. The fortress-factory system was at 
once military, administrative, commercial and religious in nature. Usually the 
following officers wete to be found at each fort : a captain, a factor, a writer or secre- 
tary, one or more judicial officers, a surgeon, a linguist, a chief artillery officer, a 
door keeper, a superintendent of sentinnels, a naik or more of foot soldiers, and 
several church officials. The captain was in charge of the fortress. Pie used to be 
appointed directly tqr the king in tlw beginning, but later the governor appointed 
him. Usually the captain had much military and civil service behind him and was 
appointed for a term of three years. Sometimes a captain combined in himself the 
functions of a factor if the fort was a minor one. Tlwre are also instances when the 
captain was also the factor, controller of finances and jiKlge-^^ 

Every prindpel fort was also a trading centre. Uterefore a factor was appointed 
by the governor for a term of three years. The writer or secretary of a fort was also 
appointed by the governor for a term of three years. Assigning lodging to the guests 
who were eligible for such lodging was one of his functions. The judicial officer of a 
fort had a separate writer to assist him. Armed footmen helped the ji|dge in dis- 
charging his functions. Eadi fort had a religious estabiishment headed »by a vicar. 
In the 16th and the 17th centuries th^i forts were centres not only of trade$but also of 
missionary activity. The state spent much on the church establishments 4nd missio- 
nary activities. 

The salaries and emoluments of tlfe oflicials of equal ranks were pot always 
equal in amount. The amount varied with the income of the fort or of p stratei^ 
hnportanoe. The payment of salaries was usually made foor times a year! A regteter 
of payments was maintained by the factor whtcfi was sent to the governor for inspe- 
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ction every year. Another register was kept to show the receipts and the dispatches 
of the fort and the factory. The cash box was under the joint control of the factor 
and the writer, who had separate locks and keys to the box.J^ 

The captain was to administer and defend the fort and its establishments in 
accordance with the governors instructions. If the captain had to act urgently on a 
matter in respect of which the governor’s instruction was not available, he was to 
consult the factor and the writer. Thus, there was a council of three practically ht 
every fort. Minutes of the proceedings was maintained. 

Sometimes the Portuguese had factories along the coasts of India without forts. 
For instance, they had a factory at Bhatkal in Kanara in the 16th century. Such a 
factory was usually looked after by a factor, assisted by a writer, a linguist and some 
footmen. 

We come across two inteiesting administrative institutions in Portuguese pockets 
wherever there were numerous Portuguese settlers and their descendants by mixed 
marriage. The institutions are the municipal chamber (cdmara municipal) and the 
holy house of mercy (santa casa da miserieordia). 

The municipality of Goa was founded by Afonso de Albeuquerque in 1511.34 
It consisted of ten members with voting rights: one alderman of higher nobility 
(vereador fidalgo), two aldermen of lesser nobility (yereadores nobres), two justices 
of peace (Juizes ordindrios), the attorney of the city iprocurador da cidade) and four 
attorneys representing the guilds of craftsmen (procuradores dos mesteres).^^ The 
number of members however varied from time to time. It was seven under the Act 
of 1842 and nine under that of 191/. 3® The members were clected37 or selected38 
from among the casados, namely, the Portuguese men who married local women 
and settled down in the city, and their descendants. The captain of the city of Goa, 
an employee of the crown, had the right and the duty to attend the meetings of the 
chamber whenever he thought fit or whenever he was invited. The charter of privi- 
leges granted to the casados by Albuquerque was >: >niirmed by the king in 1518 with 
some modifications. They were allowed freedom oi trade, except in pepper and some 
other royal monopolies. Almost all municipal offices were reserved for them and their 
descendants. Neither the governor nor any other authority was to interfere in the day 
to day administration of the municipality. 3^ The charter was confirmed from time ot 
time and additional privileges were granted to the casados, and their municipality. 

The members of the municipal chamber or senate (senado) were elected by a 
complicated procedure, for a term of one year. The representatives of the craft 
guilds were elected indirectly. The guilds elected a council of twelve representatives 
and these twelve on their turn elected four among themselves to the municipality.40 

The vereador fidalgo presided over the meetings which were held t«nce a week 
or more often whenever it was necessary. The munidpality had the privilege of cor- 
responding directly with the king of Portugal. The latter welcomed it as he could 
keep himself informed of the doings of his servants in India. The Chamber used to 
comifiain to the king whenever its privileges were violated by the governor or any 
other authority and the king used to take the complaints seriously and warn the 
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authority coocemed.^! The diamber used also to tender advice to the governor or 
even the king on matters of hi^ policy, including war and peace. For example, on 
9 May. 1654, the munidpality submitted a memorandum to the governor urging 
him to conclude peace with Shivappa Nayaka of Keladi “with the greatest speed 
that is possible”, so that food and other supplies from the kingdom of Keladi could 
come to Goa which was sufibring from acute scarcity, and the men, money and 
equipment being employed against Sivappa could be diverted against the Dutch who 
were more dangerous enemies.^2 

Some governors resented the privileges granted to the municipalities. Conde de 
Unhares, viceroy, advised the king in 1632 to abolish the municipabty, saying that 
cities without municipalities were better governed. It was an exaggeration and the 
king did not accept the advice. However, it must be noted that the governors and 
the municipalities were not always at loggerheads, but that they co-operated with 
each other. JoSo de Castro, governor, could get a loan from the municipality of Goa 
in 1547 on the simple security of a hair from his beard. And on several occasions 
it extended financial aid to the goverment for various purposes.^^ 

The routine functions of the Goa municipality included maintenance of city 
fortifications, regulation of trade by fixing prices and issuing licences, and helping 
the poor. The variety of its day-to-day functions and how they were distributed 
among its members can be understood better from the provisions of the constitution 
of the municipality promulgated in 1842. The chamber consisted of 7 members. 
One of them was its president and another, vice-president. The municipal functions 
were divided into seven categories and each was entrusted to the care of a member :44 
(1) secretariat, municipal works, cemeteries and the chamber building; (2) slaughter 
houses and batchers’ shops; (3) merchants, fairs and markets; (4) lighting and 
arborisation; (5) cleanliness, watering the streets and construction of pavements; 
(6) municipal establishments and gardens; and (7) supply of potable water; fountains 
and wells. 

The income of the municipality was derived mostly from its landed properties 
and buildings leased to shopkeepers, etc. But its income usually tended to fall short 
of its expenditure as it was compelled to give loans to the Crown and to finance 
government projects. It used to borrow from the holy house of mercy to make up 
the deficit. It lapaid tlK loan slowly and some times only partly. 

Until the beginning of the 19th century the membership of the chamber was 
confined to whitemen bom in Portugal who came to Goa and settled down there. 
Mesticos, namely, the offspring of mixed marriages, were not eli^ble, though the 
originai charter grarited privileges not only to the original settlers but also to their 
descendants by mixed marriage.^\ During the 19th century however, t% mesiiaa, 
as well as full blooded native Christians were also made eligible. Towalds the end 
of the 19th century non-Christians too were granted franchise. But the 4>mposition 
was predominantly Christian even in tin 20th century. 

The municipal chamber was located in Old Goa until 1835 when it Ivas shiflted 
to Panah to a rented house. By 1869 it had its own building in PanqjHt wherein it 
functions to this ddy. 
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There were nuuiiciptlities in other parts of Ooa. Bardet Salset were allowed 
municifNiUtiea in the last quarter of the 1 9th century. In 1880 municipal committees 
were created in Feme, Sankhali, Fonda, Sange, and Kepe.^ llteie were municipalities 
also in Diu, Daman and Cochin. 

The holy house of mercy was a charitable institution. Its functions were:^ 
(l)givii« food to the hungry, (2) giving drink to the thirsty, (3) clothing the naked. 
(4) visiting the sick, and prisoners, (5) giving shelter to the weary, (6) ransoming 
the captives, and (7) burying the dead. In some places it nuiintained a hospital. 
The chanty of the house was meant mostly to the Christian community of the locality. 

The membership of the governing board of the house was as prestigious as that 
of the municipal chamber. Men of standing and wealth aspired to be members of 
one or the other, if not of both. The board consisted of elected oflicials for a term of 
one year. Its president was expected to be a man of authority, prudence, virtue and 
reputation. He was also expected to be a ‘gentleman of leisure* so that he could 
devote much time to its service. But governors, archbishops, inquisitors, captains, 
secretaries of state, high court judges and other state officials became presidents. On 
such occasions the secretary of the board had to do most of the work.^ 

The number of members which constituted the brotherhood of the house varied 
from place to place and from time to time. The house of Goa began with 100. It 
rose to 400 in 1S9S and to 600 in 1609. The law did not permit more.^ The brother- 
hood elected the governing board annually. 

The house collected its funds mostly from private charity and legacies. Many a 
man and woman on their death beds bestowed much to the house so as to purdiase 
heavenly mercy for their sins. Pure philanthrophic motives also led to gifts and 
donations to the house. The vast funds at the disposal of the house enabled it to give 
loans to the Crown and the municipal chamber. 

As in the case of the municipal chambers, the brotherhood of the house also was 
open only to whitemen for centuries. It was only in 1720 that a full blooded Goan 
Christian was made member of the house in Go4.^> 

V, RcUghwa Policy 

It has already been stated that the king of Portugal had decided in 1500 to con- 
vert Indians to Christianity and that some Franciscan missionaries had been sent 
to India that year. At Anjediva where these missionaries landed first an attempt was 
made to propagate and convert. It is claimed that 22 or 23 local people were in fact 
convcrted.^^ From Anjediva the missionaries proceeded to Malabar. One of them, 
Luis Salvador, went to Vijayanagara and emperor Vira Narasimha allowed him to 
propagate the ‘holy faith’ in the empire and erect churches.®! Thus began the Portu- 
guese missionary activities in South India. 

The Portuguese adopted different modes to propagate and convert in different 
^r»»ay- Every fort had its own chapel or church with a dual functions to perform 
saommBQts for the Christians within the fort and its neighbourhood and to iMomote 
missionary activities, including conversion. The church was usually headed by a 
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vicar, assisted by several other priests. Tiw Crown sfaouIdMcd most of the expenses 
of the church, including the salaries, certain costs of the sacraments, and sonw items 
of the routine expenses like the cost of bread and wine. 

Whenever the Portuguese entered into treaties with local chiefs or kings, they 
managed many a time to include dauses favourable to Christians and missionary 
activities. For instance, the treaty of 15 December 1678, between them and Basavappa 
Nayaka of Keladi provided^ that (1) the Portuguese could erect churdies within 
their factory of Mangalore and also at other places, especially in Miijan, Chandrapur, 
Honavar, Bhatkal and Kalyanpur; (2) disputes among Christians, even if they were 
residents in the territories of Basavai^>a, should be subject to settlement by the 
factor and the priests ; and (3) priests and missionaries travelling through his kingdom 
on their way to other kingdoms should be allowed free passage. At the same time the 
treaty laid down that the priests residing in the Nayaka’s lands should not convert 
bis sulgects by force. This implied that peaceful conversions were permitted. In 
return for the various religious concessions given to the Portuguese, the latter were 
asked not to take orphans and not to kill cows. But the priests frequently tried to 
convert by means other than peaceful and the Nayaka and his successors used to 
comidain. 

The method of conversion within the territories directly under the control of the 
Portuguese was entirely different. In Goa for instance, all possible means, except 
that of offering the alternative between the cross and the sword to the non-Christians, 
were adopted to convert. Here they acted under the principle that the subjects should 
accept and live according to the religion of the ruler. The king of Portugal was a 
Catholic. Therefore all his subjects should be Catholics. So those who were not 
Catholics were subjected to all sorts of persecutions so that they would aoxpt Catho- 
lidsm out of sheer helplessness. 

In 1540 an order was issued to destroy all Hindu temples in the Island of Goa. 
Another order of 1541 provided for the transfer of the properties belonging to such 
temples to various religious orders.^’ 

No doubt that the Religious Council of 1567 at Oiamper piously decided that 
conversions should not be made by Ibice or threat of force. But the measures that 
were subsequently adopted in practice could hardly be described as peaceful. The 
viceregal decree of 4 Dumber 1567,sc provided again for the destruction of heathen 
temples in Portuguese controlled territories. Under the same decree-non<Christi 3 n 
priests, teachers and holy men were to be expelled from Portuguese landb: sacred 
books like the Konm were to be burnt when found; and pilgrifttages were tiot to be 
peimitted. Indeed the list of measures that were adopted to persecute non-^ristians 
is long. Public performance of non-Christian marriage ceremonies andfreligious 
processions were prohibited ; orphans were taken away from relattves ani handed 
over to Christian fathers ; if either partnn' ill a non-Christian marriage was contorted, 
all the property and children bekmged to the qonvert; Hindus were eonBeiled to 
liigeflrto Christian propaganda in local diurcfaes; and public oflicea were only 
to old and new-Christians. 
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The church and its missionary activities drained the royal treasury considerably. 
Some kings of Portugal shouldered the burden willingly as they thought it a duty 
under the terms of the padroado or the pri^^leges of the patronage they had received 
from the Pope to look after the church, its organization and its missionary activities. 
The cost however, was excessive and went on increasing as years roiled by.^*^ 

The ecclesiastics were influential and meddled in state affairs. Many bishops 
and archbishops, particularly the Jesuit ones, were confessors to high officials and 
even to kings themselves. Church dignitaries had seats in the state councils. Under 
the circumstances only powerful governors could keep the church and its oflScials 
under control. Afonso de Albuquerque mastered them.** When the priests com* 
plained that the mixed marriages ordered by the governor were not in accordance 
with the church rites, he silenced them by saying that the marriages were in accor- 
dance with his system of rites. The successors of Albuquerque could not always keep 
the church under their control. 

As already pointed out, the heavy burden of expenses on the church and its 
undue influence on state affairs constituted one of the causes of the decline of the 
Portuguese in India in the 16ih century. 

Aflcr the 16th century the missionary zeal of the Portuguese subsided. Tliis 
explains why the Christian population was in a minority in the New Conquests of 
Goa, whereas it was in a majority in the Old Conquests, at the time of liberation of 
Goa in 1961. 

The Catholic missionaries usually participated in the wars with the local chiefs 
or kings. After all, the success of their missions depended largely upon the political 
success of the Portuguese in the region. Some times therefore it was a priest, with a 
cross aloft in his hand, who led the vanguard.^^ The missionaries acted as ambassa- 
dors too. Priests, working in churches built in territories belonging to local kings, 
often acted as informers when the Portuguese fell out with such kings.®® 

Nevertheless, the missionaries rendered a grvut service to mankind in general 
and historians in particular by writing letters and reports fiom India to their superiors 
and friends in Europe. These letters constitute a valuable source material for the 
history and the way of life of the people in India at the time. 

VI. Coacluding Remarks 

Portuguese colonialism lasted in certain areas of South India from about 150b 
to 1961. During this long period of more than 450 years, the Portuguese influenced 
Indian society in several ways and were influenced in their turn by Indians. 

The religious legacy of the Pori iguese to India is cutisiderable indeed. Whatever 
the methods adopted by them to convert Indians, today the Catholic conununity 
has become part of Indian society. Christians and non-Christians have to live as the 
luitionals of a single state, India. The converts and their descendants might have 
acceded an alien religion; but their way of living is a mixture of Indian and Euro- 
pean ways. The most glaring Indian influence on the Catholics, whether for good or 
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for bad, is the survival of casteism among them, as there are Brahmin, Kshatriya 
and otter Christians. The nott<3iristian8 have taken to certain modes of dress 
which indicate Portuguese influence. 

A valuable contribution of the Portuguese to the growth of modern India was 
the introduction of the luinting press in Ooa in 1556. It was the first press in India. 
To be sure, the press was used by the Portuguese missionaries primarily to print 
Christian literature for propaj^nda putposes. In the 16th and 17th centuries only 
two of the 34 works printed in Ooa were of secular character.^t The others were 
purely religious ones. But the prms did not remain a tool of the church atone for 
long. In the 19th and 20th centuries it was used for secular purpose to dissiminate 
knowledge among people in general. 

The role of the Portu^iese in the field of education, particularly the role of the 
Jesuit missionaries, can hardly be exaggerated. The splendid schools and colleges 
established by them continue to render service to this day. 

The Portuguese influenced the Mu^al painting to some extent. The Jesuit 
missionaries sent to Akbar took with them miniature paintings and engravings of 
Europe. The Mughal artists were impressed and their paintings reveal European 

influence.at 

P>rtuguese art and architecture are attractive in their own way. The fort and 
the main church of Chu, both built in the 16th century, combine sturdiness and beauty 
in them. “The castle of Diu — is perhaps, the most impressive of the surviving 
stroni^oids ; its cylopean walls and bulwarte recalling those of Malta and Rhodes.’'S3 
The church of Bom Jesus at Old Ooa is remarkable for its sculptural works and 
statuary. The silver casket in which the body of St. Francis Xavier is ligpt and the 
tomb on which the casket is placed are known for their fine engravings, depicting 
some incidents in the saint's life.^ 

The Portuguese influenced Indian languages and literature too. The Konkant 
language spoken in Ooa contains a large number of Portuguese words — direct or 
derived. Many such Portuguese words are found in Marathi, Oujarati, Bengali 
Kannada, Tolu, Malayalam and Tamil.^’ Indian words, particularly the names of 
various boats, articles of trade, and weights and measures peculiar to India, are 
found used in the Portuese language. 

The Portuguese may be given credit for preserving certain India institu- 
tions which they came across in their Indian colonies. The village community 
(fKmtmmidade) is such an institution in Ooa. They preserved it as an economic, 
social and administrative institution. 
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SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 

V. A. DEVASENAPATHI 

There is an oft-quoted verse in Tamil which can be paraphrased thus: ‘The Vedas 
are the cow; the Xgamas are the milk; the Tamil verse of the Four (TirujiUinasam- 
bandhar, TifunSvukkarasar, Sundarar, and Manikka^^chagar) is melted butter; 
the excellence of the Tamil work of MeykandSr is the fine taste of melted butter.’ 
This verse gives an idea of the richness of saiva-Siddhanta which draws on the 
resources of Sanskrit and Tamil works. The contents of the Vedas are fairly well- 
known Jto students of Indian Philosophy and culture ; not so well known are those 
of the Agamas, and still less well-known are those of Tamil works. So this paper 
aims at giving an account of ^aiva-siddh3nta mainly from Tamil sources. 

7’he earliest Tamil work available to us is the Tdlkappiyam, a work on Grammar. 
But it does not confine itself to the language side only as is generally the case. It is 
a grammar of life as well, treating it under two main headings, aham and puram. 
Aham is concerned with love that an ideal man and an ideal woman feel for each 
other It is love at first sight, finding consummation later on in marriage. Puram 
deals with warfare, offensive and defensive. It is worth noting that while the osten- 
sible purpose is to deal with love and warfare at the human level, there is an implicit 
suggestion that love between the sexes is a preparation for love between the human 
and the divine, and, similarly, that human warfare between two or more groups of 
human beings is to be transformed into fight within oneself of the good tendendes 
against the evil ones. When a man and a woman have lived an ideal life, there comes 
a stage in their life when, in the company of, and as a guide for, their relatives and 
friends, they start pursuit of perfection. In other words having lived a full life, 
discharging their personal and social obligations, they take to a sustained pursuit 
of spirituality. In this context, we may understand the concept of kandalU apart 
from the regional deities spoken of in the Tdikappiyam. Kandali stands for the 
transcendent aspect of the Supreme Spirit, which requiring no support for itself, 
is the support for everything, and which, though beyond physical perception and 
beyond the reach of thought, pervades everything like the fragrance of flower, which 
cannot be grasped or seen. 

We may also notice the similarity between the pattern of letters etc. of Tamil 
language and the basic concepts of I^iva-siddh3nta. ^aiva-siddh3nta speaks of Ptui 
(The Supreme Being), paiu (souls) and paid (triple bond of dnovd (egoism), may& 
(material stuff)and karma (action, which as meritorious and sinful, is the cause of 
the pleasures and pains we experience). Tamil alphabets are classified as uyir 
(vowels), mei (consonants) and uyirmei (combination of vowels and consonants. 
Just as consommts by themselves do not constitute a word but requite vowels, pSia 
cannot act by itself. In this respect, God and souls are like vowels. But even as the 
letter d has primacy among the vowels, God has supremacy over souls and pSsa. 
This aspect is emphasised by a language convention in Tamil according to which 
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though the letters 4 and t belong to the strong group of tetters (the other two groups 
are called the mitring and the s€^ groups), they cannot be the initial tetter of words. 
Likewise, thou^ souls as conscious entities are different from pSia, they cannot be 
equal to or take the place of the Supreme Being. 

Tamil grammar speaks of a ‘high’ class (uyartl^) and ‘not-high’ class (uA/'/paO- 
Homan beings, as conscious and intelligent entities, are assigned to the high class. 
Now, there is felicity in the Tamil word uyar meaning ‘to ascend’ which can be under* 
stood in the past, present and future tenses. Hinduism in general and ^aiva* 
siddhinta in particular, hold that only souls at the human level are capaUe of assi* 
sting in the process of their spiritual evolution. By realising the possibilities for 
spiritual regeneration that human birth offers, they can use them to get over their 
bondage. 

Thus ^iva*siddhSnta can, without ceasing to have universal appeal, find a link 
between its language patterns and patterns of philosophical thought. The l^angam 
classics have references to l^iva. After the l^angam classics, we have the age of the 
NSyanmirs (the Saiva devotees), the composiions of some of whom go by the colle- 
ctive name of Pamimtintmurai (the twelve sacred works). The verses of Tirujfihna- 
sambandhar, Tirunhvukkarasar (also known as Appar) and Sundarar go by the name 
of Tivaram and constitute the first seven works — three, three and one respectively: 
The eij^ith work consists of two collections, the Tirw^chakean and the Tirukkd- 
vaiyar. The "nnikkdvaiydr is an elaborate treatment in four hundred verses of bri- 
dal mysticism. While it is usual in Iwidal mysticism to treat the Lord as the Hero 
and the soul as the Heroine, the Turukkbyaiy^ reverses the position and makes the 
Lord the Heroine. The ninth work is a collection of songs by various ^nts. The 
tenth is the T^runumdiram of Tirumfllar. The eleventh is, like the ninth, a collection 
of works by several devotees. The twelfth is the TiruHot^Larpuranam, popularly 
known as the Periya-purSrtam. This work gives an account of the lives of l^aivite 
saints traditionally numbered as sixtythree. It is a vivid description of the lives of 
various devotees, difiiering in sex, age, social status, intellectual equipment (or lack 
of It) etc. but all of them united by a common bond of love for ^iva and/or His devo- 
tees. 

There are fourteen works expounding I§aiva-siddh3nta, known by the colle- 
ctive name of Fourteen SiddhSnia-SSstras or Fourteen MeyktUfda-iSstras. The 
SifidJiSiUibdiOum of Meykafi^r, is the basic text, giving in a brief compass of twelve 
sStn^, the central teachings of siddhSnta. This is considered to be the earliest syste- 
matic exposition of Iwiva-siddhSnta, though two other works in this grpup (The 
TinnunMydr Md Tlnkka\ijp^paiiy^) and Timnumdiram^ mentioned atmve, pre- 
ceding it in pmnt of time, also deal with the Siddhinta concepts. The versa comme- 
ntary on the S/vq/fidnahhdham, is known as the l^ivtdMimiMUySr, This itork con- 
nets of two parts. The part known as stipdkk 0 m(rv<ipaksAtt) is the comment^ on the 
The other part known as pangnOckm (paraptOuha) fates the 
views of other sdiools and refutes them from the standpoint of I^va-i4ddhiiita. 
We have seven (according to some eight) works in this group by UoApati ^iHcbStya. 
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Of them the best known arc the ^ivaprakSSam (which is said to be closely dependent 
on the Sld^ySr), the Tiruarutpayan and the SaAkarpanirakara^am. The Sankar- 
p0iir3ktiranam, like the parapakkam mentioned above, is concerned with statement 
and refutation of some of the other schools of philosophy. 

We may note here the Siddhantin’s foutfold classification of systems as outer* 
most, outer, outer-inner and inner according to their closeness to or distance from 
the SiddhSnta. To the outermost group belongs the Charvaka, the Jaina and Baudba 
systems. The Siddhantin claims that he tries to retain the valuable insights of all 
S3rstem$ incorporating them in his own in such a manner as to avoid contradictions. 
He arranges them in an order so that each succeeding system will be seen to be an 
enrichment of the previous one, the consununation being in l^aiva-siddhanta, the 
^accomplished end* — as it is usually translated. In this sense, the Siddhantin claims 
that his system has a yoga-rSdhi significance. ^aiva-siddh3nta is the Siddhdnta or 
the final conclusion. It is important to note that such a claim is not made to foster 
spiritual pride or superciliousness in respect of other systems. It is to be understood 
as an insistence on seeing l^aivism in the widest perspective possible, losing nothing 
of the insights of other systems. 

The Meykanda-iSstras were followed by many other works. Mention may be 
made of the Tattvaprakasam of the 14th century, the ^ivartiriprakasam of the 16th 
century and a collection of small works known under the collective title of the TTra- 
vavaduturai Poijdara-iastras. The commentary on the ^ivq/Ftanabddham by l^iva- 
jnSna-ySgin is known as iivajhdnamapadiyam (mahabhashya). The ^aivite mathas 
of TiruvSvadutural, Dharmapuram and Tiruppanandai have been publishing or 
republishing important l^aiva-siddhanta works. 

On the Sanskrit side, the Siddhantins while accepting the authority of the Vedas 
in general, consider Opanishads like the l^vetasvataraas specially valuable. I^rikantha 
has written a commentary on the Brahma-iiitras, The SiddhSntins consider this 
commentary as being close to then own system • many respects as upholding the 
supremacy of ^iva. SiTkantha holds, like TirumQi-ir, that the Vedas and the Agamas 
are equally authoritative, the only difference being that the former are general and the 
latter, special. 

A word may be said of the ^aiva Agamas. Of the twenty eight l^aiva Agamas, 
few have survived in their completeness. They deal with charya, kriya, yoga and 
jhana. The first two deal with worship in its individual and collective aspects. In- 
stiuctions in respect of building of temples, installation and sanctification of idols 
are very necessary in systematising worship. In so far as l^aiva-siddhanta is not 
merely a theoretical system, but is also vitally connected with spiritual life on the 
practical side, the value of the Agamas for ^aiva-aiddh3ata will be readily appreciated. 

As a philosophical system, oaiva-siddhanta operates with three categories, 
Pati, paiu and paia. It accepts three pramanas: pratyaksha^ anumana and iohder. 
But these are subsidiary to chitSakti (Intelligence Energy) of the Jiva (soul) as in- 
formed and illumined by ^iva Chit^kti. In other words, it is only when the Lord’s 
grace illumines our understanding that the usual means of valid knowledge can help 
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1 ^ to know the truth. The StddhSntin’s theory of Truth which ha* been characterised 
as the coherence theory helfts him in trying to include all insights, starting from that 
of the LokSyata in a harmonious whole. 

The Siddhintin gives arguments for the existence of Arr/, paht and pSHia. These 
arguments are helpAtl as suggested above, only when the Lord’s grace has illumined 
our understanding. The two ar^iments given in the SiddhSnta texts ate similar to 
the arguments based on cause<efrect relationship and the requirements of morality. 
1) The Universe, as composite and as subject to the three processes of creation, 
maintenance and destruction, is an efl^ and therefore requires a cause. 2) Kanna 
is not selfoperating or operable by the souls. Hence there should be a moral governor 
(karmiMyaksha). * 

Arguments are given for accepting (I) soul (pasu) as diiferent from body, sense- 
organs, internal organs, vital air, the aggregate of all these, and as different from 
God and (2) for a plurality of such souls. 

fiSta IS a collective name for its three constituents, di^ava, mSyS and karma. 
Anava is mBIa mata, primal impurity which is beginninglessly associated with the 
soul even as green matter (verdigris) is associated with copper. It prompts the sense 
of ‘r and ‘mine’ (aharhkSra, mamakBra). Jt is the cause of all our woes. We can see 
how egoism, the sense of ‘1’ and ‘mine’ is an inevitable concomitant of our self, till 
by God’s grace, we have grown out of it. It is this impurity which is responsible for 
ifiSya and karma also becoming impurities. Instead of being helpful to our spiritual 
progress as they are meant to be, they become hindrances thereto. MSyS is the stuff 
out of which the world we live, in our body and all objects of experience, are made. 
These are provided by the Lord so that we can use them to His glory and inabe service 
of His creatures. But, actuated by egoism, we use them for our selfish enjoyment. 
Hence mdya (throu^ its products) binds the soul. Karma is what we do with our 
thoo|(hts, words and physical deeds. Either as they are good or bad, i.e. either as 
they promote or hinder the welfare of others, they build our stock of spintual merit 
and demerit, whose consequences as pleasure and pain we have to experience. Thus 
karma also becomes a link in the chain that binds us. So long as we act using our 
body and the objects of the world for our enjoyment and, act with a view to accumu- 
late merit and to avoid demerit, we aie involved in a cycle of births and deaths. 
When gaining ethical and spiritual maturity, we act without egoism and without 
a desire for the fruits of our actions, we attain a stage which is called irufttiai oppu 
(an attitude of treating consequences of good and evil deeds alike as fetjlers). It 
does not mean that we have blotted out the distinction between good and efil deeds. 
It only means that there is a change in our attitude to them. We continue tojperfonn 
good deeds and refrain from doing evil deeds, in scorn of consequences whet we have 
readied this stage, God’s grace descends upon us (ioktMpSfa). The speed c T descent 
is very slow, slow, fast or very fast according to the condition of the soul 1 1 receive 
it. appears as gmt and reveab the real nature of the soul as divine. The re- 
deemed soul » aJtmmnAta continuing to exist in the worid as long as the h|<*y 
doii^ good to others and helping them in their spiritual progress. 
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We may note some distinctive features of the SiddhSnta. The Siddhlntin uses 
inference in formulating arguments for the existence of God. I^i1kan|ha’8 view is 
that God’s meatorship cannot be a matter of inference because (I) we can infer only 
creators like potters who are sut^ct to ignorance and karma", (2) we have no instance 
of a cause that is at once material and efficient ; and (3) diversity in creation would 
call for a plurality of creators. The Siddhantin’s rq>ly to the first objection is that 
even as the potter may be ignorant in many respects but not of pot-making, t^ 
universal creator cannot be ignorant of the universe or of the mode of its creation. 
Since the universe is all that is, God cannot be ignorant of anything. God is not 
sutgect to karma, like the souls. It is under His guidance that karma operates. We 
may also recall the Siddhfintin’s view stated earlier that pramanas are helpful only 
when the soul's intelligence is illumined by God’s intelligence. ^ tarka or anumSna 
has to be combined with insight provided by Grace. 

As for the second point that we have no instance of a cause that is at once 
material and efficient, the Siddhfintin’s reply is that he takes God only to be an effici- 
ent cause. Hence he docs not have to provide such an instance. To this the objection 
would be that unless we take God to be both material and efficient, the promissory 
statcmuit pka vijhana sarvavijndna pratijna and the example would be falsified. The 
example is that from one (clay), knowledge of everything made of clay, the pots etc, 
results, llie promissory statement is that if we know Brahman, we know everything. 
The Siddhfintin's reply is that scriptural statements regarding the immutability of 
Biahman are more direct and authoritative than any promissory statements. So we 
must understand such statements only figuratively, ^iva is the Lord of the Universe 
and knowledge of the owner implies knowledge of His possessions. He who under- 
stands the king may be said to understand his ministers as well. In fact, we can take 
this reply with the reply to the third objection that diversity of the universe would 
imply a plurality of creators, not just one. The Siddhantin's reply is that beyond 
this diversity, there is a unity, that of the purpos*. “Crved viz. enjoyment with a view 
to release. The unity of purpose implies a single cieator. If we take into considera- 
tion this purpose, it stands to reason that with a knowledge of the creator of this 
universe and of His purpose, we shall understand everything else. The promissory 
statement ika viJTidna sarvavijnana pratijna, becomes more meaningful if we apply 
it to the Creator and take Him as efficient cause rather than apply it to Him as mate- 
rial cause. 

The SiddhSntin’s conception of advaita may also be said to be distinctive. We 
shall recall UmSpati ^ivSeharya’s statement of this conception. The Scripture speaks 
of abiada (non-difference), hhida (difference) and hhUdabhUda (difference cum non- 
difference). There arc those who . ke texts emphasising non-difference as primary, 
illustrating the relation between God and the world as similar to the relation between 
gold and ornaments made of gold. There are others who emphasise difierenoe as 
obtains between light and darkness. There are yet others who stress difference cum 
non*diffhKttce in the manner of a word and its meaning. UmSpati finds these ana- 
logic unsatisfiKtory. He suggests instead (1) soul-body (2) eye-sun and (3) light 
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of the eye-Il^t of intdiigence relationships as jnore apfaropnate to ilhmrate res- 
pectively the three concepts, non-difference, etc. In the soul-body relationahip vn 
have close association or oneness (oi$rat is the Tamil word used in tlus comext), 
almost to the point of identity; in the eye-sun relationship we have diffi$renoe as 
between two different entities (v?x3i is the Tamil word) and in the light of the eye-light 
of intelligence relationship, we have a rdation of togetherness (ufanSi is the Tamil 
word). 


l$ivajfiSna-y5gin, the great commentator discusses three interpretations of the 
word odvaita, choosing one of them as the most appropriate one. Advaita may mean 
non-existence of a second entity (fp/mu-Tamil word) as when we speak of aprakSia 
(aprakaia is non-existence of prakSia or light, not a second entity); exact opposite 
as when we speak of tklharma, downright iniquity not just the absence of dho'ma; 
(Arahmana, neither total non-existence nor opposite existence, but otherness, one 
who is other than a brahmana. The SiddhSntin thus reconciles the oneness of the 
Lord with the plurality of the universe of souls and inert things without compromis- 
ing His supremacy or denying their existence. 


The SiddhSntin’s conception of the soul as sadasat has a double significance. 
It reveals the nature of the soul to reflect its environment. In bondage it reflects the 
nature of the world which is its artificial environment whereas in release, it reflects 
the nature of the Lord, its natural environment. Secondly, the word osat is used only 
in a wiluational sense in the SiddhSnta. Ood is the Supreme value. Souls and the 
world have value in proportion to their association with or dissociation from Him. 
As servants of the Lord, souls have infinite value. In claiming sovereignty for them- 
selves, they are virtually non-entities. Likewise, the world has no value as. an inde- 
pendent object of experience or enjoyment. As serving the Lord’s purpose in being a 
locus for the experience of Souls, the world has value. 

In regard to anam (egoism) also, the Siddhlntin’s view is interesting. Egoism 
IS the common concomitant of our personality. But it needs to be removed so that 
God can be realised to be the Centre of our being. Thus though Snava is the sedtaja 
mala, it is mu/a (or impurity) none the less. It survives in the state of release when its 
nature is transmuted so that instead of promoting self-consciousness it enhances 
God-consciousness. 


We may invite attention to two more features which enrich Indian culture. One 
is the figure of NatarSJa which has metaphysical and aesthetic significancek Meta- 
physically, it calls attention to the fivefold functions of creation (symbolised by the 
drum in His band), maintenance (by Lord showing this hand in a protective jjiesture), 
destruction (by fire in His hand), obscuration (by His foot planted on a mostrate 
figure) and Grace (by His foot lifted up). On the aesthetic side, the dance fose and 
the sweet smile of NatarSja have a fascination all their own. 

Ihe second is the rich devotional music of the TtvStam, the Tiiwachdkem and 
the other songs of the sacred collection. Even as the Upanishads have pr(n|ded the 
inspiration for the Brdhtuhiditras, and the DivyapratwiAuun (the sacred fo^r thou- 
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sAnd verses of the Vaishnavite AtvSrs) for Vi^ishlSdvaita, the PmSrutlpnmiai has 
inspired the SiddhSnta-iSstras. 

j^iva-siddhSnta has an active ethics, a God^centered ethics, in as much as love 
for the Lord has to be expressed in love for and service to His creatures. He is the 
indweller in all souls, on whatever level they exist. The blue-throated ^iva. Who 
drank poison to save souls, allowing them to drink nectar, is a pattern for the l^aivite, 
to follow in his own life. The ^aivite, if he is loyal to his Lord, is to exemplify in his 
own life such sacrificial love. I^iva wears the crescent on His head as a mark of His 
disposition to for^ve sins. This is, again, a call to the l^aivite to be forbearing and 
forgiving in his own attitude to others. Saiva-siddhanta is a system of philosophy 
which not only tries to interpret Reality but also tries to change the assumed nature 
of souls to conform to their real nature as the children of God. The eighth SStra of 
the ^lv<^n&iabddham which uses the nyaya of the prince kidnapped in his infancy 
being reclaimed by the king and restored to his royal status emphasises this truth. 
The history of l^aiva-siddhSnta justifies the hope that it will continue to be a living 
system as long as the ideals of love and sacrifice appeal to man. 


Notes and References 

I. The present writer has invited attention to the possibility of formulating two more arguments, 
the teleological and the ontological See editorials in Sma StddhSnta Vol. V. No. 2 and Vd. 
VIII. No. 2. 
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Mradactfoa 

The ranjOsopHY of aovaita involves the doctrine of niSyS-avidyS. It is based on the 
/Vm/AoRO/rs^ia— the tri'ide canon of the VedSnta. that is, the Upanishads, the Bhaga- 
va^tS and the Bnthma-sOira. The ultimate reality is termed Brahnum — Atnum 
i^hich is existence, consciousness, and bliss. Owing to rndyd-avUtyS it appears as 
tivara,^rwi, and the world. The world is not real. Isvara is a complex of Brahiban 
and avidyBs and ffva is a complex of Brahman and avidyS and its product-mind, 
f^vara is always aware of His identity with Brahman and is therefore ever-released. 
Jiva, on the other hand, falsely identifying istelf with body-mind complex, loses sight 
of its identity with Brahman and undergoes transmigration. The realisation of its 
identity with Brahman and remaining as Brahman is the ultimate goal, that is, 
liberation. This is possible only by transcending avidyd. AvIdyS has Brahman as its 
content (vishaya) and hence it could be removed only by the direct experience of 
Brahman. And in order to achieve this direct experience, the Upanishadic texts are 
studied and their import is enquired into. This, in short, is the philosophy of Advaita 
as expounded by l$rl l^ankara in his comnwntaries on the Upanishads, the Gita and 
the Brahma-^tra. 

Different are the ways in which the above doctrine has been taught by successive 
teachers after l^ii Ankara considenng the fact that the tastes of pupils differ. 

Of the four direct disciples of i^tl l$ankara. namely, PadmapSdai^SurSsvara. 
HastSmalaka and T5raka, Padmai^da wrote PaRcfu^adikd which is a commentary 
on ^rf Ankara's commentary on the. first four aphorisms of the Brahma-sOtra. 
PaRdtapSdikd was commented upon by PrakfisStman (1200 A.D.) in his Paticha- 
pSdikS-viraram. The latter was further commented upon by Chitsukha (1200 A.D.) 
in his TStparyordlpika and by Akhandlnanda (13^ A.D.) in his Tattvadipam. 
N^iihhSsrama (1500 A.D.) wrote his Vivarana^bhSva'prakaiiko on it. VidySranya 
(1350 A.D.) wrote his famous work Vivaratfa^promSyo-sangraha elaborating the ideas 
of the PahehapadikS-vixarana. 

SurSavara, another disciple of l^ankara wrote the Naishkarmya~siddhi which 
IS probably the eariiest independent treatise on iSrI Ankara’s philosophy expounded 
in his bhSshyas. It has been commented upon by JfiSnfittama. SurS4vara wrote 
commentaries in verse form on l^rl l^nkara’s bhSshya on the BytdtadBranytAbpanishad 
and the Taittirlydpanishad. Of these two, the former was summarised by Vidyira^ya 
in the work VSrtika&ra. He also wrote a verse commentary entitled ASbuisdUiba 
on ^rf l^aakara’s Daksb^SmBrihstOtra. Suifivara, before he became a umyOslH dts- 
ciide of Ankara, was known as Mkndana and be wrote the treatiU entitled 
Brahma-siddki. 

Sarva^tman, a discipte of Suiffivara, wrote the Saihk^ttpaiOrlndta wherein 
htt sets forth, in vwsds, the views of l^il i^afikara as expounded in his bhikiya on the 
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Brahma-sBtra. Nfisiihl^irama wrote a commentary Tattvabddhira on it. Madhu- 
sadana SarasvatT and RamatTrtha who flourished in the middle of the 16th century 
wrote commentaries entitled Sarttsangraha and AnvaySrtheiprtikaSif^ respectively 
on it. SarvajdStman wrote another work called Paftche^rcJcriyS wherein he exjflains 
the logical significance of the major texts of the Upanishads. Sarvajnatman refers 
to a particular view on the nature of avidya-nivriiti, and it has been identified by his 
commentatois as that of Vimuktatman who is the author of the work Ishta-siddhi. 

V^haspatimisra who flourished about 841 A.D., wrote the commentary JMdmarf 
on Sri [Ankara’s bkSshya on the Brahma-sStra. Amalananda Yyasasrama (1300 A.D.) 
wrote his Kdlpataru on it, and Appayya-dTkshita (1550 A.D.) wrote his Kalpataru- 
parinutla on the Kalpalaru. 

Jnanaghanapada (100(^A.D.) wrote his Tattvaiuddhi wherein he explains the 
basic concepts of Advaita. Anandabddha (1100 A.D.) wrote three works on Advaita, 
namely NySya-makaronda, Nyaya-dlpavall and Pramana-mala. AnubhOtisvarQjia 
(1300 A.D.) wrote commentaries on all the three works. 

In the 12th century A.D. flourished three preceptors of Advaita, namely, 
l^flharsha, Chitsukha, and Anandanubhava. ^tlharsha wrote his I^ndana-klutnda- 
khSdva. Chitsukha his Tattvapradlpika and Anandanubhava his Padartka-tattva- 
ntr^aya and Nydya-raina-d’pavall. All these works are mainly critiques of the NySya- 
Vaiseshika categories. PratyagsvarQpa (1400 A.D.) wrote a commentary Nayana- 
prosSdirii on the Tattvapradlpika of Chitsukha. 

AnubhQtisvarQpa wrote an independent commentary known as Prakatartha- 
rivarana on Sri l^ankara’s bhashya on the Brahma-sUtra. He wrote commentaries on 
the Ishta-siddhi, and on the Khandana-khatiAa-khddya of ^iTharsha. He also wrote 
commentaries on the three works of Anandabddha. > Amalananda besides his com- 
mentary Kalpataru wrote an independent work ^astra-darpona explaining the tenets 
of Advaita Vedanta as embodied in the Brahma-sutra. 

Vidyfiranya besides his works Vivaranaprahu' vasangraha and Vartikas5ra,v/totc 
PtAchddail which is a very popular and illuminating treatise on Advaita Vedanta. 

Anandagiri (1400 A.D.) wrote commentaries on l^rT l^ankara's frAds/iya on the 
Brahma-sutra, the Upanishads, and the Gita following the Vivarana line of inter- 
pretation. Gdvindananda wrote another commentary RatnaprabhS on iSri Sankara’s 
bhSshya on the Brahma-sUtra. 

AnandapOrna Vidyasagara (1400 A.D.) wrote his NyayachandrikS wherein he 
exiflatns the concepts of Advaita and critically examines the Vaiseshika categories. 
RSmSdvaya (1400 A.D.) wrote his Vedanta-kaumudl which is celebrated for its 
merits in interpreting the concepts of Advaita. Nfisirfahairama wrote many works 
such as Advaiia-dlpikd, BhtdadhikkBra, Vddania-tattva-vivika and commentaries on 
the Saiftksiapa’idrTraka and the Pohehapadika-vivaranp. Prakaifinanda (1550 A.D.) 
wrote his Vtddnta-siddhanta-muktavali wherein he expounds one type of Ika-flva- 
v8dd which is known as drishti-srishti-vdda. 

Appayya-dTkshita, a versatile scholar, is the author of many bools of whi^ 
Airhntf/h'also known as Kalpdtaru-parimaia (a gloss on the commentary on BhSmal), 

28 
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N^ytitaksfiSnumi (an independent commentary on the first p5dtt of the Brahnut’ 
satra) and SiddhSnta-tih'saitgraha are held in high esteem. 

Madhosfidana Sarasvat! (1600 A.D.) wrote a large number of works, the chief 
among them being Advaita^idtBii, Advaitaratna-raksha^, VddSnta-katpdatikS, be- 
sides his commentaries like SidtUtSnta>bindUt GOdfdirtiuhdJpikS on the GTtS and 
Saraauigraha, Brahminanda wrote his comntcat&ryLttghu-c/umdrikS on the Advaiteh 
siddhi. 

Apart from these preceptors, there flourished three noteworthy writers, namely, 
Advaitavidyficharya and KavitSrkika-chakravarti Nnsiiiiha-bhaftopSdhySya and 
the author of a work NyBya-sudhS. Their views are known only from references to 
them in tte Siddkmta-leidrsangraha. 

Hie ultimate reality, according to Advaita, is Brahman which is nityo-iuddha- 
bud^uhmukta—ttanal, pure, consciousness, ever-released — saUchit-Bnanda — (ruth, 
existence, and bliss. It is identical with the essential nature of the individual soul. 
And this is the logical significance of the major texts such as tat tmh asi. 

It is said by the dualistic school that the non-dual nature of Brahman would 
hold good only when there is no second entity apart from it. But perception gives us 
the knovriedge of the existence of the world. Hence Brahman cannot be non-dual.2 
Advaitins answer the above objection by saying that the non-dual nature of Brahman 
could be contradicted only when the world that is perceived is real. But it is not so. 
The Upanishadic texts such as ‘objects are merely referred to by names such as pot*, 
etc.3 afihms that the world is mithya or indeterminable. They are, therefore, known 
as mithyatva-imiL The existence of an indeterminable world does not in any way 
contradict the non-dual nature of the world/ 

Now it is objected that one cannot conclude that the world is indeterminable, 
as it is opposed to perception. The latter in forms like *The pot is real’ (ghatah son) 
comprehends the reality of objects of the world like pot, etc. This objection is answei - 
ed in five ways: 

1) Mandana in his BrahmO-siddhi and Jnfinaghanapada in his Tattva-iuddhi 
argue that perception comprehends neither the objects nor reality in respect of them, 
but only sat or Brahman which is associated with avidya and which is constant in 
objects as their substratum. The perceptual cognition of objects is only illusory. The 
content of the knowledge arising from the mithyStva-lruti is the indeterminabitity 
of objects of the world. Thus there is no conflict between the two.s 

2) The author of the work entitled Ny5ya~sudha states that the perceptual cogni- 
tion ‘The pot is real’ refers to the reality which is the essential nature of the sub|tiatum 
Brahman and which is falsely imposed upon the object. In other words, penceptuai 
cognition points out that objects like pot, etc. do not possess any independent, 
reality. MithyStva-initi too conveys that the objects of the world are indetefn|ioable. 
Thus there is no conflict between the twofi - 

3) Sarva^tman in his SaihkshZpaSSrJrako argues that the Upanishad| alone 
can bie termed pean0ifa in the strict sense of the term. And perception etc. sire only 
pntnOnBbUbii. And a ptanOt^hasa can never contradict a pramBaaP 
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4) Some other preceptors hold the view that the sat element in the cognition 
ghafaff son does not stand for the reality of pot. On the other hand, it stands for 
the genus or the universal (satta-jati) or spatial and temporal relation or the essential 
nature of the object itself. None of these is in conflict with the indeterminable nature 
of pot conveyed by the mithyStva-sruti. Hence there is no conflict between perception 
and the mithyStva-iruti. 

5) Other preceptors hold the view that perception cognizes the objects of the 
world to be sat or unsublated till there arises the knowledge of Brahman. Mithyatva- 
iruti, on the other hand, conveys that the objects of the world do not have unsublated- 
ness for all time. And hence there is no conflict between the two. 

Adhering for the moment to the standpoint that perception comprehends the 
objects of the world as unsublated for all time, it is admitted that perception and the 
mithyStva-Sruti are in conflict with each other. But just as the subsequent knowledge 
revealing the true nature of a barren land arises only by invalidating the knowledge 
of mirage which arose earlier, so also the knowledge from the mithyatvo-iruti arises 
only by invalidating the perceptual cognition which arose earlier. This prindple of 
the subsequent one depriving the earlier one of validity is known as apachchh^da- 
»ya,vo.® 

'flic dualistic school argues that on the basis of the maxim known as upakrama- 
nySya according to which the initial cognition is more powerful than the subsequent 
one, it must be held that perception which is antecedent must be taken to be more 
powerful than the mithyatva-sruti which is subsequent. Hence perceptual cognition 
invalidates the mithyatva-sruti.^ 

Advaitins answer the above objection by saying that upakrama-nyaya is appli- 
cable only when there arises contradiction between two sentences which come under 
a single pramana —verbal testimony. In the present case, the contradiction is not 
between two sentences but between two diflerent prantanas. Hence the upakrama- 
nyaya does not apply here. 

The dualistic school further argues that mithydtva-sruti cannot contradict perce- 
ption because the latter is its sustaining factot. The mithyatvo-sruti in order that it 
may give rise to the knowledge of indeterminabilit> of objects and thereby sublate 
the perceptual cognition, requires the perceptual knowledge of the sentence consis- 
ting of words. Thus the milhyatva-iruti docs depend upon perceptual cognition. 
The latter, therefore, constitute the sustaining factor of the mithydtva-iruti. Hence 
it is not proper to hold that the latter sublates the former. 

This objection is answered by saying that the sustaining factor of the mithyaua- 
iruti is only the perceptual cognition of words, constituting the mithyatvo-iruti. 
This aspect is not sublated. Wh it is sublated is the absolute reality in respect of 
perceptual cognition of the words. And it is not the sustaining factor of the 
mithy&tva-irutO^ 

Adwtitins, therefore, conclude that Brahman is conveyed by the Upanishads 
as nitya-iuddHa-buddha-mukta and sai-chit-5nanda. And its non-dual nature is not 
contradicted by perception. 
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Hie l}^ishadictext-~*That from whieh these beings arise, by which the created 
beings are sustained, That into which they lapse at the time of dissolution-seek to 
know That, That is Brahman'>> states that Brahman is the cause of the world. Now 
the question arises as to how Brahman which is selMuminous, consciousness and 
non-dual bliss could be the oiuse of the world. It is with reference to this question the 
concept of tmy^ has been formulated. The ivetd^vatara text — 'the sages absorbed 
in meditation discovered the creative power whidi is present in Brahman and which 
consists of the three strands of saUva, rajas, and tanuts'^^ introduces the principle 
of mSyd. It follows that Brahman associated with mSyS is the source of the universe. 
Mays possesses a two-fold power of concealment (jSvarana-iakti) and power of pro- 
jection irikshepO'i^ti)- The former is that power which gives rise to usages such as 
'Brahman does not exist', and ‘Brahman is not manifest'. The latter is that power 
which gives rise to the erroneous notions such as ‘1 am an agent, eqjoyer', etc., and 
also to the appearance of the world. 

MSyS is identical with avidyS. ^r! Sankara in his commentary on the adrisyatvS- 
dhikaroM^^ uses tin terms mSya, akshara, avyakta, and avidyS as synonyms. 
PadmapSda in his Pti^chapSdikS speaks of the identity of mayo and avidySM 
Suriivara in his Manasollasa affirms the identity between mSyS and avidyS. 
SarvajnStam in his Santkshepaiarlraka takes the two to be identical and further 
states that according to the I^agayadgJta also mdya and avidyS or ajnana are identi- 
cal as both are described there as possessing the same characteristics of veiling the 
true nature of Brahman and of being removable by the true knowledge of 
Brahman.>s Prakasltman in his Vivarana maintains the identity oiniSyS and avidyS.^*> 
AnubhatisvarSpa and Vidyiranya state that mSyS and avidyS are two aspects of 
one prakfiti. According to Vidyaranya, nmyS is that aspect of prakritt^hcran 
the saitva-gima is predominant; and, avidyS is that aspect of prakfiti wherein the 
roJS-giata and the tamd-gipfa are predominant.>7 AnubhGtisvarQpa in his PrakatS- 
rtha-vivarana states that the primal cause of the world which is known as rmyS 
possesses innumerable parts which are indeterminable. And each part consists of 
avaraffthiakii and vikshepa-iakti and is known as avidySj^ Thus according to 
AnubhOtisvarQpa and VidySranya, nmyS and avidyS are two aspects of prakriti 
which is one. Praka&tman in his Vivarana states that the riAr^hepo-phase of prakfiti 
is ndSyS and the Svarana-plme of prakfiti is known as avidyS.^^ The vikshSpa- 
phase of prakfiti, that is, n^yS is active in respect of Uvara and thenvernne-phase 
of prakfiti, that is, avidyS is active in respect of jiva. Hence it is usually said that tnSyS 
and avidyS are respectively the limiting adjuncts of I^vara and jtva. Further, since 
jaakfUi is under the control of Kvara and as related to tsvara is termed msis, it is 
said that mSyS does not delude its abode, that is, Isvara. In the same wa|, since 
prakfiti influences /Tvn and as related xajtva is termed avid^, it is said thii avidyS 
delu^ its abode, that is,yIVn. It should be noted here that mSyS and aviifyS we only 
two aspects oi prakfiti and they are not two distinct entities. And this is the pfevalent 
view Ut Advaita. 

AvidyS is one according to the Vivarana school and many, accordinglto the 
MkBinail school.^ But both the schools admit derivatives of avldvS known as tu&- 
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yASna or avdstkiyfiSna or modal ignorances to account for the illusory appearances 
of shell as silver, rope as snake, etc.2> The modal ignorances are beginningless 
according to Bhamatt and the Vivarana school,22 And according to Vidyaranya, 
they have a beginning. According to the Vivarana school, the modal ignorance is 
present in the consciousness delimited by objects, while according to the Bhamatt 
school it is present in jtva.^^ But according to both the schools, its content is the 
consciousness delimited by an object.2'< There is yet another view which holds 
that modal ignorance is present in the consciousness delimited by an object and 
has for its content that object itself and not the consciousness delimited by the 
object.25 And the modal ignorances are removed by the immediate knowledge of 
their respective objccts.2S Avidya is manifested by the witness-self. And, perception, 
inference, verbal testimony, and presumption go to prove that it is positive in 

nature.2T 

All Advaitins agree that the content of avidya is only pure consciousness — Brah- 
man. As regards the locus of avidya, there are two different views in Advaita, one 
advocated by SurSsvara, Sarvajnaiman, and Prakasatman, and the other advocated 
by Vachaspatimisra. According to the former three preceptors, pure consciousness 
as the inner self is the locus of avidya.^ According to VSehaspatimisra, yiva is the 
locus of avidya.'^ 

Avidya is removed by the direct knowledge of Brahman. The latter is viewed 
either as the mental state inspired by the reflection of Brahman in it or as Brahman 
reflected in the mental state.^ According to the former view, the knowledge of Brah- 
man causes its own destruction along with avidya and its products. According to the 
latter view, Brahman reflected in the mental state removes the mental state along with 
avidyd and its products. There is yet another view which holds that the destruction 
of the knowledge of Brahman is caused by the removal of avidya which alone is in 
direct conflict with the knowledge of Brahman. And knowledge of Brahman accord- 
ing to this view may be viewed either as the me''i.il state inspired by the reflection 
of Brahman in it or as Brahman reflected in the mental state. 

The removal of avidya or avidya-nivriiti caused by the direct knowledge of 
Brahman is viewed as identical with Brahman by Mandana, Sarvajnatman, Nrisirh- 
h34rama and others. It is viewed as diflerent from Brahman, and yet it is not consider- 
ed to be anirvachantya but of a fifth kind by Vimuktatman and Anandabodha. 
Thirdly, it is viewed as different from Brahman and is anirvachantya by Advaita- 
vidyacharya.^* Lastly it is viewed as identical with the knowledge of Brahman by 
Mandana, and Chitsukha makes a reference tu this view in his Tattvdpradtpika^^ 
It is because of avidyd, Brahman--ihe self-luminous consciousness and non-dual 
bliss, appears as JTva, Isvara and t’" world. 

Advaitins seek to explain the nature of jiva and I4vara in two different ways: 
pratibirttba-vSiia and avachehheda-vada. Of these, the former is the theory 
that Brahman undergoes reflection in avidya and mind. This view known as the 
pratlbithporvSda is advocated by Sarvajnatman, Prakaiatman, AnuUifltisvadSpa* 
VidySra^ya, and Advaitavidyacharya.2J 
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Among the preceptors who advocate the pnt&fithba-vikia SurSivara, SarvajfiS- 
Anubhiltisvarapa, and VidySranya have taken the view that both !4var8 and 
Jim are reflected images, wbUe PrakS&tman has taken the view that Jjya alone is 
the reflected imag e of Brahman and Isvata is Brahman which remains as the proto- 
type or original. It must be added here that Sarvajfiatman subscribes to this view 
sdso. 

According to Sure^vara and SarvajnStman, t^vara and Jiva are the reflected 
images of ultimate reality in mdya-avidyS and mind respectively.^ According to 
AnubhOtisvaiQpa and Vidyflianya, Isvara and Jtva are the reflected images of the 
reality in mSya and avidyS respectively.” 

Vidyaranya in another section of his Pofichodasi gives up the threefold classifi- 
cation of reality into Brahman, Jtva, and I^vara and advocates a four-fold classifi- 
cation of it into kStastha, Brahman, yTva and Isvara. Of these, the reality conditioned 
by the subtle and the gross body is kStastka; and the reality that transcends the subtle 
and the gross body is Brahman. The reflection of the kDtasiha in mind i$jlva, while 
Kvara is the reflection of the reality in mSyo which is present in Brahman.” 

VidySranya sets forth another view in his work Dfigdytiya-vivika according to 
which jtva is threefold as absolutely real, empirically real, and apparently real. Of 
these, the former is the reality that is conditioned by the subtle and the gros.s body, 
and the latter two are the reflected images of the reality in mind which is empirically 
real and in mind which is apparently real. The apparently real mind is created in the 
state of dream. And Isvara is the reflection of reality in ntSyU which is present in 
Brahman. 

livara, if He is viewed as a reflected image of Brahman in avidyd, then the latter 
being a reflecting medium will present its •characteristics upon livara. Uvara, then, 
under its influence would lose sight of His identity with Brahman. He cannot, there- 
fore, be considered as an omniscient entity. Sarvajnitman recognises this difficulty 
and hence he advocates the view that the reflected image of Brahman in mind is jtva 
and Brahman which remains as the original or prototype is fivara. Prakasatman 
also subscribes to this view.” 

SurSsvara, VidySranya, and Advaitavidyacharya differ from SarvajfiStman, 
PtakSiStman, and AnubliQtisvarQpa as legards the conception and interpretation 
of the nature of the reflected image. 

The latter three hold the view that there is no difference between the reflected 
image and the original. The reflected face in a mirror, for example, is not different 
from the prototype. It is the same as .410 original with certain characteristics w being 
present in the mirror, facing oneself, and difference as prototype and inutK being 
superimposed owing to the defect, namely, proximity of mirror. So the is 
nothing but the prototype with the above properties superimposed thereoni These 
properties constitute what is known as the state of reflection (pnfibirhbatva} and they 
arc indemnninable. reflected face, however, is the same as the protot)^ face. 
Wl»n viewed in this ll^t, jtva, the reflected image of Brahman is Brahmin itself 
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with the characteristics such as agency, etc, superimposed thereon, owing to the defect 
namely, avidyS. When the latter is removed by the direct knowledge of Brahman, the 
characteristics such as agency, etc, presented upon Brahman will be removed and 
what would exist then is the non>duai Brahman The major texts of the Upanishads 
which speak of the identity of jTva w.th Brahman would hold good only if we admit 
that Jiva — the reflected image is the same as Brahman with some charactenstics 
superimposed thereon. 

VidySranya and, (ollowing him, Advaitavidyacharya hold the view that the re- 
flected image is diflbrent from the original and hence it is indeterminable. The 
original face and the reflected image can never be identical in view of the fact that 
certain parts of the original face like eye-balls etc. are not directly preceived. while 
all parts of the reflected image are directly perceived This suggests that the two ate 
different. 

Jl^a also being a reflected image is illusoiy and hence it cannot be identical with 
Brahman. Vidyaranya, therefore, admits an absolutely real jlva over and above the 
empirically real jIva which is a reflected image of reality in mind The major texts 
of the Upanishads like tat tvath oti, etc convey the identity between the absolutely 
reaiy?i<a and Brahman 

VidySranya in his Parichadaii says that jha is illusory as it is a reflected image 
It IS superimposed on kUtasthu which is real The major texts like tat tvarii oii convey 
the negation of jiva in kStastha ^ 

Suressara holds that Isvara and jha being reflected images, arc illusory And 
they are idcnufled with the origin<il consciousness and arc viewed as the source of 
the world, and as agent, enjoycr, etc respectively The terms tat and tveuh totally 
abandon their pnmiry senses of Isvara and jIm as the latter are illusory by being 
reflected images And they convey the original consciousness with which their 
primary senses arc identified 

Jfva, the reflected image is real according tt SaivajnStman and others in his 
line of thinking It is illusory according to Vidyaranya and others MadhusGdana 
SarasvatT chaiacterises the former view as partibimba-vada and the latter one as 
3bh3ia-vada, 

Vachaspatimisra advocates atachchhedu-\ada according to which Brahman 
delimited by avidyd is jha and Brahman which transcends avidya and yet remains as 
the content of avtdyd 'S Isvara^ 

All the preceptors who subsciibc to the above two views hold thatyTvar are 
many. These two views are, therefore, known as aneka-j\va-\^a. 

Apart from the above two vit s, theic is another view which is known as Ika- 
fUa-ynda or the theory of only one jh'a There are three type of ika-JJvo-TiSda. Brah- 
man Itself when associated with uik/i’S becomes ylvn. Since avidyS is oat, jiva is one. 
The latter posits through its avidyS other /Ivos, Isvara, and the world. The latter are 
tllustny and are similar to the ones seen in dream. It is only one body that has ajlva. 
Ifenoe it is known as ika-hr1ra-fka-Jh'a-v3da.*^ 
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S fnrrtf . 0 ^ 1 ^^ preceptors maintaia the view that one principal JIM animates one 
body, white other bodies are animated by the reflections of the principaUTvo known 
as JT^/msas. Hirapyagaridta is the principaiyiVet and He is taken to be the reflection 
of Brahman in mSjiS. Brahman which remains as the prototype is livara. livara, 
the other JTvas, and the wot Id are empirically real. Since this view admits that one 
body is animated by the principal JIm and the rest by His reflections, it is 
characterized as sttnsishihmVkO’sarJra-ilagTM-vSda. 

Yet others maintain the view that Brahman reflected in avidyS is JJva, Since 
avUtyS is one,yrwi, also is one. It is ali*pervasive. And, it animates all bodies without 
distinction. Brahman that remains as the prototype is !4vara. The world is real. Since 
according to this view, a single JIM animates ail bodies without distinction, this 
view is known as ovii^haHcmSka'iixrXra^la^va'Mda. 

Appayya>dlkshita is of the view that this way of explaining the nature djlva 
piectudM the possitniiiy of accounting for the distinction between the bound and 
the released souls. He, therefore, favours the view of many individual souls. Accor- 
ding to him the reflected image of Brahman in avidyS hjlm. And since there are 
many avUfySs, the Jivas also are many .^2 

Hvara is omniscient. And the omniscience of Isvara is explained in terms of 
mayd-vritti. Isvara has mSyS-vfiui and it is immediate in respect of present, past and 
future things. This is the view of Anunhfltisvarflpa.^^ JnInaghanapSda also explains 
omniscience of Isvara in terms of nidyd-vyitti. But, unlike AnubhQtisvaitlpa, he thinks 
that the omniscience of Isvara consists in immediate knowledge of the existent 
world, inferential cognition of the future world, and recollection of the past world 

According to Ramadvaya, the omniscience of livara consists in His being of 
the nature of knowledge of everything related to it. Isvara is omniscient? and He 
is not omniscient, according to the present view.^^ 

Vachaspatimi^ra, like Ramfldvaya admits that the essential nature of Isvara, 
that is, consciousness manifests everything related to it and it is omniscience. But 
although it is eternal, yet as defined by what is manifested, it is an effect of Isvara. 
And Isvara becomes the substratum of that knowledge and so He is omniscient.^ 

JlM on the other hand, knows the objects of the world thiough the modifi- 
cation of the mind which is known as yyiui. 

There is another aspect of the ultimate reality known as withness-self. Accor* 
ding to Vidyiranya the reflected image of kSfOstha in mind is Jiva and the kdfostha 
which remains as prototype is the sdksht The Okahl being a non-agent is different 
from JXm who is an agent, and being immediate to jlva is different from livira who 
is only mediate to JJm. 

RflmUtuya and Jfi3na|^anap3da hold the view that witness-self is a pedicular 
form of Isvara.^^ Ntisuhhfi^rama holds tl^p view that Brahman which is infcnanent 
in the mind is^vn and which transcends the mind is the Odkaht 

TInis owing to m^yd, the three characteristics, namely, the charadersucs of 
being an agmtt, etc, bring the source of the universe, and a witness an super^posed 
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upon the non>dua] Brahman. The latter when associated with the first characteristic 
is known MjTva, as associated with the second, I4vara, and as associated with the 
last ^ksM. When avidya is removed by the knowledge of Brahman, all the chara- 
cteristics will be removed. What would remain then is the non-dual Brahman which 
is liberation. 


Liberation being identical with Brahman is ever-attained; yet, through a mis" 
taken notion of its not being attained, the aspirant longs for it and attains it as if it 
were unattained, through the removal of avidya by the direct expeiience of Brahman- 
Atman. 

There are two-fold means to the knowledge of Brahman, namely, the instru- 
mental cause and auxiliary cause. The latter is twofold as remote means and the 
proximate means. The i emote means consists m the performance of one’s karma 
as an offering to God. According to Suresvara, Sarvajnatman, and 
VSehaspatimisra, the merit generated through the perfoimancc of one’s karma 
disappears with the emergence of the desire to know Btahman (rividisha). According 
to PrakSiStman, the merit generated through the performance of one’s karma gives 
rise to the desire to know Brahman and pensts till the knowledge arises. And accor- 
ding to both the views, the performance of one's karma must be given up after the 
desiie 10 know Bialiman arises. This is Appayya-dTkshita’s view. 

According to some preceptors, karma belonging to the various stages of life 
alone is to be perfoimcd as an offering to God, while according to AmalSnanda, 
the karma relating to the sevcial classes of life also can be perfoimed as an offering 
to God. AmalSnanda is of the view 'hat only obligatory duties belonging to one's 
stage and class of life are to be pci formed as an offering to God with a view to attain- 
ing the knowledge of Brahman through the purification of mind. According to 
SurS4vara and Sarvajnalman. obligatory as well as optional duties are useful in the 
bringing about the knowledge of Brahman through the purification of mind. These 
are the views regarding the remote means. 


The proximate means, on the other hand, coi-ists ol iravana, manana, nidi~ 
dhySsuna besides karma~sannyasa. Karma-saimyasa according to some preceptors 
gives rise to the supra-sensible merit which removes certain sms that stand in the way 
of the rise of the knowledge of Brahman. This is the view of SarvajMuman. Accor- 
ding to other preceptors, the supra-sensible merit arising from samyasa makes one 
eligible to pursue Vcdantic studj, etc. According to both the views, stmtyasa is useful 
for the rise of the knowledge of Brahman through a supra-sensible merit .•♦8 A<^r- 
ding to the Vivarana school, karma-samydsa gives nse to the visible result of free- 
dom from distraction and of adequate leisure Ahich facilitates the continuous pur- 
suance ofiravana, etc. that ultimately lead to the knowledge of Brahman. 

^ravana, manana, and mdidhwana constitute the other group of proximate 
means. According to SurSivara, Sarvajnatman. AnubhiitisvarOpa and Prakasatinan 
these are menul activities in the forms of inquiring into the 

die texu, arguing within oneself with a view to convince oneself that the Upan^had.c 
teaching is true, and of turning away one’s mind from external objects respectively. 
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Since these are of the nature of activities they are enjoined in the scriptural text 
'Jftmdn should be realised; for that one should study Vedanta, reflect and meditate 
upon its import’. Hence iravana, manota, and ni<ffdhy3sana lead to supra-sensible 
merit and to the visible result of removing impediments from the mind of the asjMrant. 

According to VSchaspatimi^ra, sravana, numana and nididhy^ma are respecti* 
vely the mediate knowledge of Brahman arising from the Upanishads, inferential 
knowledge that the Upanishadic teaching is true, and the mediate knowledge in the 
form ‘I am Brahman’, Since these are of the forms of knowledge, they cannot be 
enjoined. Hence they are useful in giving rise to the visible result of removing the 
impediments from the mind of the aspirant.^* 

When the mind of the aspirant remains pure by the pursuit of the above proxi> 
mate means, and when the major texts of the Upanishads are contemplated, there 
arises the immediate knowledge of Brahman from the major texts themselves. Ibis is 
Prakasatman’s view. According to VSehaspatimisra such a knowledge arises from 
mind. Vidj^ranya in his PaHchadasJ recommends, as a means of attaining the know* 
ledge of Brahman, the path of meditation upon the unconditional reality for men of 
average intellect.^® 

The direct knowledge of Brahman annihilates the accumulated deeds of the jJva 
and prevents further accumulation of any merit or demerit. But it does not annihilate 
the fructified deeds which have given rise to the body by being present in which the 
Jiva has attained the direct knowledge of Brahman. Being thus associated with 
fructified deeds, the direct experience of Brahman docs not annihilate avidyS in its 
entirety, but only certain aspects of it. That aspect of avidyS which is not annihilated 
is termed avidyad?ia that sustains the fructified deeds. Such an individual as is free 
from the accumulated merits is called a jivanmukta— one who is libcfBtcd while 
embodied. When the fructified deeds are exhausted by experiencing their fruits, the 
avidyS-liia is removed by the direct ex^rience of Brahman that endures till then. 
The body of the jivanmukta fails off and the liberated soul remains as non-dual 
&’ahman. This is vidiha-nudeti or final liberation. To sum up: Owing to avidya, 
the characteristic of being an agent, enjoyer, etc. the characteristic of being the source 
of the universe, and the world are superimposed on the non-dual Brahman. This is 
bondage. When mUtyd is removed by the direct knowledge of Brahman, the above 
three factors are removed and what remains then is non-dual Brahman. And this is 
liberation. 
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S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 

I 

The opportunity to elucidate the philosophy of RimSnuja in a hnef compass is a 
blessing and to be able to utilise it worthily can only be through the inspiration fur- 
nished by the great theme. 

The exposition will acquire intelligibility if prefaced by an indication of the 
central orientation of RSmanuia's standpoint. There are about three possible stand- 
points in the history of philosophy There is the initial philosophy of the first look^ 
the Naturalistic or Materialistic standpoint for which reality is exhaustively constitut- 
ed of the data of scnse-cxpencnce and the edifice of empirical science built on it. 
This outlook limits reality to the realm of mundane consciousness. There is the 
antithesis to this view illustrated in many transcendental philosoifiiers of the East 
and West, according to whom the empirical reality is only phenomenal if not illusory 
and ultimate reality is beyond it in every significant sense. Human consciousness 
should ascend to the apprehension of this reality through a radical negation of this 
misleading veil of appearance The third point of view emerges out of (he rejection 
of these two and construes reality as transcending the empirical order undoubtedly 
but also as appropriating it as a subsidiary aspect of its infinite expanse. The trans- 
cendent includes the empirical in its amplitude The naturalistic negation of (he 
transcendent and the transcendentalist negation of the empirical are discarded The 
outcome is the philosophy of a comprehensive Absolute, which is at once trans- 
cendent and immanent and which negates all negations. This is a standpoint positive 
through and through. 

It IS the last point of view to which RSmanuja subsenbes It is worthwhile 
taking note of his immense literary heritage as his philosophy takes shape within 
this wide sweep of a spintuai tradition. The Visishtadvaitin confidently traces his 
philosophy to the Vedas. There is no doubt that that primordial body of scriptures 
contains definite indications of the philosophy The universally venerated Purusha- 
sSkta speaks of the Supreme Being as expressing Himself through the cosmos and 
also as surpassing it immeasurably. The vision of this reality is said to be the only 
pathway to immortality. This vision of Godhead is magnificently conveyed in the 
sacied Savitri. It is a prayer addressed to the resplendent creator and noudisher Of all 
existence, whose splendour is truly adorable. His grace is invoked for th^ Supreme 
gift of spiritual illumination. The most sacred syllable of the Vedic tradluon is the 
pranwa and according to the Visishtidvaitic tradition it signified th^individual 
soul's exalting self-surrender to the Supreme. i In a way it foreshadows ihe dianot 
of Aijuna, in which Nara seeks refuge with NSrSyana. There are thui countless 
passages m the early Vedic scripture that go to build up the pbilosopncal super- 
structure. , 
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When we come down to the Upanishads, these fundamental intimations receive 
fuller articulation. 

Passing by the smaller Upanishads such as Tsa, Mun^ka and l^vStS^vatara, 
which are frankly theistic in temper and style, the major texts such as Taittiriya, 
ChhSndOgya and Brihadaranyaka contain the specific doctrines of Ramanuja. The 
Taittiriya names Brahman the blissful iarira, the ChhandSgya explicates the im- 
manence of the transcendent in the central Dahara-vidya, which connects itself with 
the Dahara-vidyS of the Brihadaranyaka. Without resorting even to the antoryami 
BrSham^ of the BnhadSranyaka, it is easy to discern in the major Upanishads the 
RSmSnujite conception of Brahman and the doctrine of Divine grace is definitely 
enunciated in Katha and Mundaka.^ But the anldryanti^ Brahntana is a key-dialogue 
of Yajiiavalkya and it affirms every cardinal metaphysical principle of Ramanuja. 
It brings together in an illuminating synthesis all the scattered and apparently diver- 
gent declarations of the Upanishads about ultimate reality. 

The next Vedantic document is certainly the GVa. Its dominating concept of 
God as the purushbttama, its picture of the pathway to God as culminating in bhakti 
and its pervasive emphasis on prapalti aic treasures beyond comparison for the 
standpc;int of Ramanuja. The Brahma-sQtra is certainly obscure and diflicult for 
philosophical identification. But the verdict of impartial scholars^ and the admission 
on the part of Advaita that the major portion of it deals with sagum Brahman indi- 
cate the general philosophical direction of the treatise. It is well known that Vachas- 
pati makes l^ankara supersede Badarayana in the Anandamayadhikarana and 
MadhusQdana in his SiddhSnta-hinJu places Sankara and Surcsvaia above 
Badarayana. 

In the realm of the Itihasa. the Ramdyana has entered deeply into the thought 
of Visishtadvaita so much so that all problems of metaphysics and spiritual life are 
referred to the Rumayana for final solution. In addi'ion, it has enriched the language 
and style of the writcis in Visishtadvaita in a co-' picuous measure, imparting a 
poetic flavour. The fervent Visishtadvaitin habitually .ives in the world of Ramdyana. 

Ramanuja quotes frequently some prominent smriiis, such as that of Manu. 
Apastamba and Yfijriaralkyu, where the latter deliver themselves of philosophical 
doctrines. Among the Puiana,s, the Vishnu-purana receives great homage. 
YSntuna calls it Puranarafna.^ This is a Purana which is brief, moves more in the 
realm of ideas than mythology and has suffered least interpolation. It is used as 
authority by such ancient philosophers as the commentator, Vyasa, on Patanjali's 
YdgasStra, Sankara, Vachaspaiimisra and Vivaranakara. Its acceptance was 
ancient and universal. It promulgates the doctrines of Ramanuja in terms that 
become standard technical expressions in later VisishtaOv'aita. 

Not so universally accepted was the PoRcharatra agMtta. YSmuna and after 
him, RSwtan iija took special pains to demonstrate its basic conformity to the Vedas. 
In this tradition the levels or forms of divine manifestation, para, vySha, vibhava, 
and antwySnU, the metaphysical attributes of God such as jnana, bah, sakti and 
the tfotailed programme of spiritual life such as abbigamana, upadana, tj)v, svadhySya 
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and ySiga are elaborately dealt with. It ia a distinct supplement of a practical nature 
to the theoretical philosophy of VSdSnta. This entire philosoidiy of PSficharStra 
stands incorporated,^ in princiirie, in VilishfSdvaita. 

RSmSnuja inherited not merely this huge body of Sanskritic VSdInta, but was 
also an heir to a profound si»ritual tradition represented by the A]v3rs. These God* 
intoxicated seers lived in the presence of God and they have poured forth in immortal 
verse their spiritual abundance. NammS|v3r, like Chaitanya and RSmaktishpa, 
was an incarnation, as Pa:^jarabhat|a says,*^ of the passion for the Divine. His 
poetry, at once philosophical and intense, is said to reach the highest standard of 
mystic song. And3| represents the ardour of bridal mysticism in its purest altitude. 
Tiruipani symbolizes high devotion marked b^ the inherent social gospel of Vaishna* 
vism. The Dtvyo-prabandham, as VedSntadSsika^ says, solves many a problem left 
over by Sanskrit VSdSnta. 

This is the immense iwo-fold literary inheritance of R3m3nuja. 

This inheritance is largely scriptural, bequeathed by the Rishis and Al\^rs. For 
it to acquire tl» status of dariana, intellectual treatment of the rich revelation- 
material was necessary. The non-Vedic schools of thought were glorying in their 
rationalism. The semi-Vedic philosophers such as the NaiySyikas, S3nkhyay5gins, 
and the MimSmsakas were seeking to build up reasoned structures of philosophy. 
Ankara accomplished this intellectualisation of VSdanta m a masterly manner. 
This inaugurated the age of the SchSryas. 

The first acharya in Vilishfadvaita is NSthamuoi. The two works ascribed to 
him have perished, though some* verses are quoted from them. His influence, 
nevertheless, is pervasive. He seems to have consolidated the literatq{e of the 
A|v3rs. The next achSrya is YSmuna. Some of his works are>* available wholly, 
some are found in fragments and one is completely lost. He was a vigorous intellec- 
tual and had a clear vision of the complete system of philosophy. Unfortunately, 
he could not accomplish all the necessary literary tasks, though, he laid firm founda- 
tions for both Visish|3dvaita metaphysics and devotionalism. R3m3nuja’s veneration 
for the acharyd^^ is profound. The third achSrya in the line is RSmanuja. 

He is the greatest Scharya in Vi8ish|3dvaita. His commentary on Brahma-sOtra, 
the celebrated ^rj Bl0shya, that on the GltS and the VidSrtha-saagraha eluddating 
the controversial issues in Upenishadic philosophy are pivotal treatises. In depth of 
logical penetration, thoroughness of execution and the total scope of vision he is the 
Vijiish|Sdvaita SchSrya par excellence, whatever be bis reverence to the andents. 
He is never satisfied with jfiecemeal and slender work. This is exemplifijpd in his 
great examination of Advaita, the mahSstddhSntaM In the constructive bifilding of 
the system, he comprehends the entire scriptural inheritance, utilises a rar^ mastery 
of current d/trsamu and imparts dialectical and constructive completeness ai^ finality 
to it. In the art of fdiitosophical exposition; in clarity and grandeur he is thi^greatest 
writer in the tradition. Even VSdSntadSiika, a great favourite of Hayagitfa, 8ays>> 
that his style overcame its Uemidies and acquired grace through a life longjstudy of 
R3mlhiuja*s writings. If is personality as preserved in the fond words of t^disdifies 
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and devout biographies show some marked characteristics. One such trait is his 
independence of spirit. Not only did he break away from bis preceptor^ Yadava- 
prakSsa, on grounds of intellectual con^ience but also he dissented from some current 
elucidations of the A|vars by elder Srivaishnavas like Tirumaleyan^n. AH his 
work in life and thought was inspired by overmastering bhaktL It is for bhakti he 
prays in the opening verse of the Sri Bhashya, This possessed him so much that even 
in argumentative contests he breaks forth into rapt urous adoration of God. Naturally, 
in his purely devotional cc^mpositions, the Gadyatraya and Nityagrantha^ he lets 
himself go. Parasarabhatta says*^ that with the single talisman of bhakti^ the master 
annihilated the dark powers of Kali. Dasarathi^^ says that his SchSryu was a lion 
of bhoktt^ and even as insects sticking to a lion are carried from peak to peak as the 
lion leaps^ the disciples of Ramanuja can encompass all in spiritual life, Kuresa, 
than whom there was no greater disciple of Ramanuja, sayst^ that his master had 
three points of greatness. He was infat uated--v>’5m5Au is the word used — with his 
God, Achyuta. This was his supreme purushartha and no mere sadhana. This led 
him to regard all other values as trivial. He was, further, an ocean of compassion. 
There is an occult link between bhaUi and daya. It is exemplified in the historic 
acts of compassion on the pan of Ramanuja. Pijjai Lokacharya saysi7 that the 
age of Hi^Mrya — large hearted ness —in Silvaishnavism was inaugurated by Ramanuja. 
It IS but proper that the dwtLana came to bo designated Ranianuja-darsana. 


II 

The distinctive character of a darUina is that il seeks authentic knowledge of 
reality and is no mere faith. It lias to build up its structure of ideas on the nature 
of things on faultless and legitimate foundations. There is thus a necessity for a 
critical consideration of the sources and ways of ki.v>v» ng. The necessity arises from 
the fact that contradictory notions or impressions d\ arise on a given matter and 
without an examination of evidence the contradictions cannot be resolved. Hence 
VisishtSdvaita like other darSafUis has a wcll-fonncd theor> of knowledge. 

There are three basic tenets concerning knowledge. 

(a) All knowledge consists of judgements w hich predicate of a subject certain 
characteristics.^^ The subject-predicate situation is fundamental. Idam ittham — 
This is such’“is the form of all understanding. Mere awareness of a subject is just 
the beginning of the knowing process and mere «'iuertainment of ideas of possible 
predicates without asserting them of *inything is no knowledge but day-dreaming. 
There must be, in technical language prakari and prakiira in all acts of under- 
standing. From this follows the basic coiucniion of Ramanuja that all knowledge 
is of a determinate character, it being the assignment of a predicate to a subject. 
Even in a negative proposition the law holds, Ii discerns in the subject features 
contradicting some attributions. The basis of the negation must be a positive dis- 
cernment* 
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(b) The process!** of krtowing presupposes that fundamentally there is a natural 
rapport between knowing and being and that error is an accident generated by 
factors exernal to the apparatus of knowledge. Thought, when it operates by itself 
unimpeded by alien forces, issues in authentic apprehension of reality. This is the 
principle of svataH-pr5n0nya championed by the MlmSmsakas and all schools of 
V€danta. Rejection of the principle leads to total scepticism, which in itself is self- 
contradictory. 

(r) In fulfilment of the logical requirements of svatah'prSmSnya RSmSnuja 
advances a specific theory of error . 20 It is agreed on all hands that an erroneous 
judgement is not erroneous in respect of its subject but is so in respect of only its 
predicate. Sarvaih jUSnarh prokSritni eAhrdntam. Even in respect of the predicate, 
can it be wholly a fabrication ? If external forces can make the knowing mind manu* 
factute an utter unreality, the trust in the basic realism of thought is damaged. There 
is no end to what it can lead to. If the impeding force is assigned only obstructive 
power and not that of distortion, that could go well logically with thought-reality 
rapport. Errors there are but they are all errois of negation and not errors of com- 
mission. The straight stick immersed in water appears bent. This is an illusion in 
ordinary parlance. But when the entire machinery of visual perception is known it 
will be found that the straight stick and the Laws of Optics determine its presentation 
as bent. There is no misconstruction in the situation. On the contrary it would have 
an illusion if the stick appeared straight in the circumstance. The only lapse in the 
perceptual knowledge of the bent stick is that it overlooks the conditions of the 
phenomenon and attributes to it completeness. The ignoring of the limitations of 
the phenomenon is tlK substance of the error. Hence error is also truth but a fragmen- 
tary truth unaware of its fragmentariness. «. 

the entire evolution of human knowledge is pictured, on the basis of these 
prinaples, as an ascending order of apprehension completing itself in progressive 
enlargement of scope. There is no total error at any point of the movement and there 
can possibly be no completion, if reality be inexhaustible in its attributes. We can 
see the panorama of human knowledge from this perspective. 

The familiar perceptual knowledge is true in so far as it goes. Even perceptual 
error has limited truth. The perception conventionally regarded as true is wider in 
its scope and is more true from the standpoint of the width of reality it covers. There 
is no point in discarding ail sense-perception as deceptive. It contains a glimpse, 
an authentic glimpse, of the real. Perception in the earlier phase is nirvikalpaka^ 
and in the developed stage it is savikalpaka. Nirvikalpaka is so called because of the 
incompleteness of determination and not because it is the grasp of the athributeless. 
No such grasp is an epistemologicai possibility. 

But pratyakska as a whole is a highly limited mode of knowledge, ft confines 
itself to sensed particulars. Pervasive and supersensuous realities are eyond its 
range. The QiSrviUca school pinned its faith to the narrowest species of I fiowledge. 

AnmSna, or inference though rooted in perception, ascends beyond i in range. 
It brings about the appfehension of universal connections and appehendf in reality 
oo-inhexent predicates. 2 ^ 
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There is no meaning in discarding inteliectualism as a whole. The paradox is 
that reasoning has to be discredited through reasoning itseif. That would be merely 
a natural process of rearonjcorrecting itself. A total repudiation of the intellect is a 
blunder according to Ramanuja. He says irutdpapattaylpi anupapannam viruddhant 
eha na kalpanJyam.^'* ViiishtSdvaita incorporates into anumana, arthapatti, upamana 
and ttbhava in so far as they are valid and cannot be accommodated within 
pratyaksha. The trend is not to multiply pramanas beyond logical necessity. Verbal- 
ization of inference, the so-called parSrthanumandf is not accorded any speciality in 
Vi<i8ht3dvaita.25 On substantial technical grounds, the type of inference called 
klvala-vyatir?ki, is discarded. The result is a full conception of inference, positive 
and valid as a mode of knowledge arising from perception and surpassing it in range 
of generality and the consequent scope of apprehension. 

But even knowledge by inference has its own inherent limitations. In the first 
place, it arises as a corrective to the limitations of perceptual knowledge. A flawless 
and perfect pcrceiver of all that exists would not resort to the laborious process of 
ratiocination for reconstructing reality. 

It can never be, in the second place, autonomous, in its approach to reality. 
Factuallv it is rooted in perception and it advances on the strength of the antecedent 
knowledge of the Laws of inference in general and also of the established connections 
between co-inherent predicates. Its conclusions arc mediate and lack the wholeness 
they would have if they were immediate. Lack of immediacy is an undoubted limi- 
tation in scope. Further, Ramanuja demonstrates that reason is incapable of arriving 
at a decision on the most fundamental question of the existence of God. It cannot 
prove His existence as Nyaya. Philosophers fallaciously formulated it. It cannot 
disprove His existence as the Saiikhya and other atheists argued equally fallaciously.^ 
When a vital philosophical subject receives no illumination from inference, it proves 
that the mode of knowledge it compasses must be surpassed, in our search for final 
truth. 

This dissatisfaction with reason necessitates tht consideration of revelation, the 
revelation embodied in the impersonal scripture, the i^ruti, and particularly the 
Upanishads. 

The question has been raised by the ancients anticipating the modem predica- 
ment as to why the ^ruti be accorded recognition as a legitimate source of knowledge. 

The VSdSntic amswer to this is simple.27 If thr l^ruti contains coherent and co- 
ordinated intimations of reality, not accessible by way of perception and inference 
based on it, and is not in contradiction with lho.se other sources of knowledge it is 
logically untenable to reject it. Aprapii and abadha, novelty and non-contradiction 
are unfailing guides in the realm of knowledge. There is the further consideration 
that l^niti solves riddles and uncertainties left over by other sources of knowledge. It is 
a genuine pSraka,tkn amplification and fulfilment of the self-completingpilgrimage to 
truth. In fact, the other pramSnas are also admitted more or less on the same grounds. 
The conclusion is further reinforced by the fact that systems of thought that excltute 
the afllrmation of the llruti are hopelessly muddled and self-contradictory. This 


29 
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logicai impossibility of the oppo»te is a powerful weapon in the hands of BadarSyana. 
Total epistemological Nihilism is the only altemauve to VcdSnta based on Sruti. 
The argument contains the significant import that even as inference carries lorward 
the findings of perception, l^ruti carries (he findings of both to u higlicr altitude of 
comprehension, conserving and completing them. It is the crowning pramam.'^ 
The central piinciple of R$m3nuja’s logic can be restated. Ail knowledge is a deter- 
minate characterization of reality, with which the human intellect is in tunddinental 
rapport. The logic of progiession in knowledge may be termed the logic of amplifi- 
cation. Perceptual error is corrected by being amplified in completer peiceptnin. 
Indeterminate perception is taken up and completed in determinate perception. 
Perceptual knowledge is taken up and enlarged in tlic inferential Kconsiructiun of 
reality. The conclusions of these processes of knowledge are appropiuied by Stuti 
and ate subjected to correction by way of ampldication. Uadcrsiaiiduig giows by 
jKOgressive eolatgement of consciousness. There are no negations at any iransiti(>n 
except of the nature of negation of antecedent negations. 

This procedure in the piocess of knowledge ispervasively and domiuaniiy adopt- 
ed in the interpretation of the Upanishads. The Srati posits Brahman, the Supreme 
reality. 


Brahman is the substantive principle. It abounds in perfection of .itinbutes. 
The saguna texts are fundamentally true. The nirgwid texts are also true. Tlicy do 
not cancel the saguna texts but add a supplement to them by way o( dinying imper- 
fections named gunas in the SSnkhyan terminology. Btahman transcends the cv.»snu>s 
even as the substance transcends the qualities. But it is also immanent m it. as the 
substance constitutes the sustaining giound of the qualities. The monistic texts ,ire 
true as the central reality is one, the Brahman, holding within it all iiniic cniiiies and 
imparting being and intelligibility to them, by its immenence. The texts that distin- 
guish the world and God «re correct, for however much He may dwell in it. He 
surpasses it immeasurably. Neither transcendence nor immanence is to be discard<.d. 
The two truths are well presented in the explanatory texts such as the untaryaim 
Brahman. It is a magnifi^nt venture to take the l^ruti in its entirely and to furnish 
an integrated eiuadation amplifying all the diveigent currents of the Upamshadic 
intuitions. RSralnuja lakes particular pleasure in dwelling on the organic unity of 
the Upanishadic conception of Brahman. 


But this understanding of Brahman through the ^luti is lower knowledge. It is 
scnpture-generated understanding. The higher knowledge would be direct vision 
of the Supreme thioughtbe process of dky3na or bhakti. The latter is the part^rtdySfi^ 
of the Mu/tdaka-upamshad. At the sunttmt of this para-vidyB the seeker arvdUZes 
that there are immensities lying beyond his comprehension. This realizdtn|] is the 
acme of wisdom. This is what is stated in such final pronouncements as yai it vSebb 
niPOttaHti, apr5pyamana^sah«e\"iati, ‘"Yijt.utamavtjudfam". The; sigmfy 

not the impossibility of knowledge but the impossibility of exhaustive compre tension. 
This IS a negation in words only but a triumphant afliimation of the mfinfiude of 
Brahman. Such in biiefiis the eptslemological frame-work of ViSish(3dvaita. 
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HI 

There s a tra(li{if)ri in Vis ntuUaP.i of ifi\ tj ng lire sc )pe of pli Io'*ophv info 
incjuincs inivi tutvu hita and pu i htuthu I fr scluni n 4i!*s c »ric'vp "inds i > ihe 
ihicc c »mp »n o lii ii. ii f}nnfia a h if ^ n 1 Ih li '*•1 d* ^4111 merit i»f siiidy 
c »nsM‘ oe■^ >\hai s g n \ u^nii vi nui flu In liis tojain iIku aic ihrec 

spluies u>ne n UiHt hi »ihI Imu u c rr p Mioing ig. n i he chtirna, 

Aijuni anJ Sri Kr hr 1 n ih e n • d h 11 oi Kur. tui Ailut\^ Ik col- 
Iccnvc dcs i^naii n vd Nattirv, ilu k< t i ii} u\ King nl cren J\ dcsv>id i et>nsv oiisncss 

{u) RaiTiiinuj s phiuist ph\ cd \ lUiu *ivo Ik i\vv> «*Kr'ti( ons of nui iphysics, 
illusion^ni and naijiaiism Namie lor h ni is i 1 oui it is not Ju Ahoie ^ 1 ualily 
Chit the sp riiUtU s\v)ild n 1 p ri c^ i i d i n 1 ju'^t produci Utcie is no 
pliilo‘*opliict* I ica‘>\>n in pii»n< t.inc ng 1 in i u ion j ^ iOiis C4>ii Jirt mil) in a 
materially conditioned e 4 »^^t % iisiu i •ni’-m n i L » s u »mN s the ciimplclcst 

aiUithcMs 1)1 the philubopli> < I Kamanj)a HliKw h»s jcpcaicd ivJulativ>n of 11 in 
his> t^orks 

In the detailed wot king out ot the concepo »n ol Nature Ramanuja a\i»ds the 
extreme tcmpoialism ol early Buciuhism and the extremism ol the siauc Sankhya 
prakntt Natuic has cndming substantial Kirg und Kars aMiibLiUs and passes 
through dynamic tran loimaMon> In the concepiioii of pnmordial nature Ramanuja 
adopts the unitary toncephon o! Sankina and a\oids the pluralMmcf Vaiscshika 
atominn Nature is the unfolding ot a smgL pnmordi il ptak nfi It has three quali- 
ties sanu tuias and tumas In so lar as it ha% su luit does noi eonsiiiuie the principle 
ol e\ii or corruption m lel* lion to spirits It can laei itaic spiniualiiy In so lar as 
It has tamus n is not an unmiXed blessing not who In an unicsisung insirumenf of 
the spiiP Much diseiimMialioii is called tv>i in a vtber aPiiude to Nature The 
esolving piocess ol nature is consiKied nioie on niKs of Sai kh)a than on those 
ol Buddnism or e\cn N>ri>a-Viiisr ^ika IIku > eoniinuiiy m spiu of emerging 
ne'Nelius* winch are nothing but the rcNeUaioiis i the endless poieMiti lines m ihc 
primordial substiince e>f physical leaiilN Ail this conventional Saiikhya w ih 
considerable sobering sophistieaiK'n 

The gieaiest point in Ramaniua's philosophs of Naiuie i^ \ei to bo enunciated 
Thai Nature 's not the oiiginatmg man \ of sp nis has uiiead> been noted li may 
also be noted that its qu liiiies can be leiideied mleingible only in leiaiion to spirits. 
To this extent it is not the Nature ol naive Naluialisin 

The iuilbi r and panmouin pu»pe uk n dial .1 is not autonomous reality. 
In us pciinoidial King, 111 us dviu m pu^ductivitv ol new forms ol 11 ell and in us 
linal coniribuuon to me enurgciK dvaiKs. ii sihe ^.h ele. nuduiin 01 nstrument 
of the Sapreme tk .ng It suKis m H m opeiaus through His aciuauiig energy 
and fulfils His tosnuc Jeogns Evis^emiaily opeiauenatly and tcleok^gicaily it 
belongs to the Deny I he bwing ol nature is . pan ol the bemi; e 1 God li is not Uial 
NaitifC IS an alien maiciiat sysicm which He manipulates Miiough His overruling 
powers but constitutes one ut his inlimie powers It is His ^akti In it disccriubte 
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though under limitations, God’s infinite splendour. Hence the concept of Nature 
as a vibMlti of God. The aesthetic glory of Nature is real but is the self-disclosure 
of the Divine through Nature. Even as a great poet’s final import lies beyond the 
ostensible meaning of words, the beauty of Nature is an intimation of the paramatnian 
in and through nature. 

This is veritably the ’Natural Super-naturalism* of the Idealistic Carlyle. 

(h) The second great department of metaphysics is the inquiry into the nature 
of the finite self such as we are. The self is a self-conscious or self-identifying entity. 
It presents itself as the T’ to itself and is thus a subject-object entity. It is the conti- 
nuous self-identity of this principle that renders unification essential to knowledge 
possible. It is this immediate self-awareness and abiding self-identity that makes the 
mateiialistic and Buddhistic account of the self as identical with the composite and 
mutable physical organism untenable.^s The self is a substantive ego that exercises 
consciousness and is not itself the abstract attribute or function of consciousness. 
It is the subject of knowledge and not the mere knowing. In this sense it is personal 
or individual. It is the ^ahamariho'. It is not to be confused with the mundane sense 
of the T' involving the identification of self with the non-self. It is the metaphysical 
’ego’ and not the morally degenerate self-identification with the body. 

The self so constituted exercises a two-fold consciousness. It is immediately 
aware of itself through no instrumentality of pramanas and acquires knowledge of 
the entire realm of the rest of reality through the recognised modes of knowledge. 
These two modes of awareness are described as svarUpabhUta-jnSna and dharmabhuia- 
JR3na. This is an important doctrine. The latter attribute— consciousness — may express 
itself through cognition (jMtfitva), volition (kartfiiva), and enjoyment, (bhSJktfitva). 
These three are real modes of the self’s reality. They are not unreal impositions. In 
view of the variety of experiences and operations in these modes, the plurality of 
finite selves is a metaphysical fact, however much the selves may be alike in their 
fundamental character. In this, the school departs violently from the Advaitic 
position and in positing the svarUpa-bMlta-jnSna, it separate.^ itself from Buddhism 
and Nyaya-Vaiigshika. There is a speciality in the volitional self-expression of the 
self. It has autonomy of initiative. Though this autonomy does not amount to self- 
sufficiency,^ there is enough of it to invest the self with moral responsibility. The 
individual self is neither mechanistically determined to action by natuie, nor is it 
overruled in the moral sphere by the omnipotence of God. It is a centre of spon- 
taneity. This circumstance has a notable beating on the problem of evil. The meta- 
physical sUtus of the finite self must be clearly discerned. The realm of nature is 
irreducibly real, not being a creation of its illusion. The plurality of selves is ^Iso an 
irreducible verity. Within the indiridual self itself, there is the disclosun of its 
insufficien^. It is liable to diminution and expansion of life. This is the dieno* 
metion of imperfection. The seif is not in eternal actuality ait that it has in ii to be. 
Even the theory of the singleness and absoluteness of the jIvStman must accomi lodate 
the phenomenon of self-misconstruction. This liability to error is a basic inuffici- 
ewy. The ITpattishads dedare that the finite self sufiTers self-diminution to thd point 
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of virtual annihilation ^^ — mahatl vitiMhuh so far as it ignores the paramatman. 
It grows into plenitude of being in proportion to its affirmation of Him. It is by the 
exercise of consciousness by way of the apprehension of Brahman that it acquires 
fullness of life. God*negation is self-aitenuation and God-affiimation is the attain* 
ment of amplitude of personality 

This consideration that the individual spriti reaches self-fulfilment in Brahman, 
leads us on to the inquiry into the latter, for surely what could impart sufiScteflcy 
to that spirit must be the Supieme reality The being, piogress and destiny of the 
finite self inescapably involve its status as an ‘amia' of the Supieme 39 It enjoys 
superiority over Nature in being a living and conscious 'amsa' or *'\ibhuli' of God. 
It pertains to Him as a self-conscious dimension of His glory 

(c) The entire metaphysics of Ramanuja reaches its culmination in the doctrine 
of Brahman. Brahman is the Supreme reality, even as the scriptural testimony is 
the Supreme source of knowledge It is significant that the Supreme reality is acces- 
sible only to revelation, howeser much reason may facilitate the elucidation of the 
scriptuie. Ramanuja says that the purabrahntan is definitively revealed in the Upani- 
shads in contrast to the veiled intimations in the cailier Vedic literature and this theme 
constitutes the central import of those peak utterances of the Vedas. Brahman is 
''iruii~sirasM'tdJpla'\'*^ The glory of Brahman is the perennial fascination for the 
Upanishads^i The charge of dogmatism stands dispelled by the epistemological 
vindication of ^ruti, as the all-completing consummation of human understanding. 

In the characterization of the nature of Brahman, there are some basic assertions. 
Brahman is the Supreme self or purushdttama Being a punuha it has the self- 
identical and self-distinguishing nature of spirit It does not have the fluctuating 
and composite character of mattei Its consciousness is all-comprehending and as 
such transcends the finite self whose area of consciousness is subject to attenuation 
and expansion It is infinite as it transcends temporal and spacial limitations and is 
also surpassingly perfect By virtue of this inf', ty, it abides in all existence and 
IS devoid of a counter-entity not owing its existence to the sustaining presence of 
Brahman within itself Thus Brahman transcends materiality, fluctuations of con- 
sciousness and every possible mode of limitation All this lead up to the crowning 
characterisation of Brahman as ananda Brahman is ananda in a two-fold manner. 
Being devoid of the internal distinction ol what is and what cmght to be, it is perfect 
and such perfection is substantive ananda Being the all-inclusive whole of reality 
it fully meets the demands of the quest for reality on the part of the finite spirit 
and thereby fills it with the ecstacy ol self-completion Biahmao is perfect and 
imparts perfection to its knower 

With this enunciation of the substantive nature it Brahman as satyo, juonay 
Snanda, nirmala and ananta. we can go forward to its attributes. 

There is no meaning in the position that Brahman has no attributes. Such an 
entity is a logical impossibility as all thought and experience consist of the discern* 
ment of the right attributes of the real An error is just insufficient attribution and 
troth 18 the completing of the process of cvigniiive attribution. To say that attribu* 
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tive determination >n so far as it may inwivc the exclusion of opposite atinbutes 
implies Jtmiiaucn is iigbi. But u> exclude the exclusion, tJu method is not that of 
excluding ai; atinbuuon m which case the exctti*'U'>n would amtiunt to complete nega^ 
tion. Rather the iimiuiiioii of utinbutes must he corrected through a process of 
umpiihcaiK'n It the oppo'^iie excluded is ol the natiite of deficiency, the exclusion 
consiiiutc'- no limnaiion, us it would be simple negation of negation. If the opposite 
is a positne cxecUcncc, the cohciencc thci*r> of excellence would prove that the 
opposition IS not genuine but a result of incomplete insight. In fact, all contradic* 
tton issue's out of partial characterisation of the real. Reasoning consists funda* 
mentally in completing initial affitmations through an alRimation of their impli- 
cations When the Upani.shads declare Brahman as attributeless they just mean to 
deny ot fiiahman deficiencies and imperfection, as they themsevles often clarify, 
in suppK-meiitaiu'n of the ardent aflfbmation of attributes. This is the working of 
the twin Nsayus of ulsargapavada and samanyorviifsha. The conception of reality 
as ch.ir4ictcris«.d by attributive determination is ultimate and Brahman is the central 
and infinite subject of infinite prcdicatcs.^3 

The Upanishads revet in the glorification of the attributes of the Supteme. The 
p^u haratra organized these as six-fold consisting of Jtlgna, beta, aisvarya, Virya, sakti 
and tejas. These constitute one set of attributes displaying the magnificience and 
majesi> of Brahman, the paratva. Brahman is truly parat-para. Thebhakti literature 
in gener<d and the passages of the Upanishads laying the foundation of that trend 
pay adoiation to the love and compassion of God. His saulabhya. Both the sets of 
attributes are ultimate. Paratva without saulabhya is not adequate even as paratva 
and mere saulabhya would reduce the deity to finitude. Consequent on these two 
sets, arises the aesthetic characterisation of Brahman. For RSmSnuja. as for i^ishna- 
vism in general, the beauty of God is not just a metaphor but an ultimate truth. 
He is net merely satyasya satyam, not mewiy nivSsah saranam, suhfit gati but also 
bhuvarta-sundara^ sdkshat martmatha-manmatha, so much so that all tmpmcal beauty 
IS a dim intimation of Him. While the Upanishads establish this aesthetic approach 
to God, the Alvars were the specialists in the worship of God as beautv.'*‘i 

These attributes of God manifest themselves in specific ways in relation to the 
cosmos. He is the creative source of all being, the sustaining in-dwclltr rl ail and 
the final resort of the world-prccess. He is akhila-bhuvana-Janma-sthPma-bha/tgSdi- 


nid*s 

In relation to the finite self He is the Supreme goal of all endeavour, paramch 
prapya, and the complete object of his love and delight. He is the paranut-bhogya., 
sudi that the love calls for utter self-dedication, aima-nividana. If He is the ujiuniate 
gc^ thus, He is also the ultimate power making for the finite soul’s aitatnr tent of 
Him, His grace, by His omnipotence, omniscience and boundless c^ mf tssiun, 
effectuates the soul’s redemption to the final blessedness. He i,*. the upaya 
or prSpaka.^ This in reality is the import of the declaration of the Gita, VSt tdtvah 
sarvom^f not superseding the roctsphysical pioposition sarvam iorndpnosh tatbsi 
sarrah, but adding to it the axiological climax, He is metajrfiysically all in ijl and> 
also all in all in relatioi) to human perfection. 
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Wc have postponed so far the discussion of the crucial problem of the relation 
of the One and the many, ihe Infinite and the finite, Brahman and the pro- 
paTtrha, Ramanu)a has renounced the tempting solution of dismissing the finite 
individual and n<itiire as illioory or phenomenal. He upholds their irreducible 
reality. He abandons xsnh equal disfavour the Yoga and Nyaya-Vaiseshika theism 
to which GikI is a realny aiming thice realities, somewhat important but not all- 
compre bending.^® It is an imp<.rtcct theism which pioclaims an Isvara but denies 
him centrality ot metaphs^ical Ramanuja is for an Isvara, who is Brah- 

man as Will, a Sup*cnn. personality absolutely commanding the riches of the cosmos 
m Its entir ty and depth. Ht appropriates masterfully the intuitions of the Upani- 
shads and the later sc»j]>iur«.'' in all their abundance and piopounds his illuminating 
thcsi> that Bi«ihinan owns the cosmos of finite selves and Nature as its wMw/i, 
viseshatui, prukaru amsj oi stikti The culminating conception is that the realm of 
the finite icalN . > .Ik sarua ^ I Isvara, as it is His adheya, niyamya and sesha and He 
IS Its Utmun as Hi. is os paiabic adhlra, nnunta and seshi^^ This involves a iiuly 
plult sophtcai 'it hni u n v\ body-soul complex, w'hich maintains unity in and thu-ugh 
diVwfMty. ritv. 1 q le^’lvm of the finue limiting the Infiniie does iKt arise as ihc 
finite IS a real paii i.f ihe splendour of the Infinite. God's powers are not Irustrttcd 
by worul, ’or ih ' Wv»rld itself is a power of God This is the significance of the 
(ciin *Vis shtadv ii \\ the sole and secondless unity of the Infinite substance shining 
fv>ith ihisnigh an infinity of aitnbutcs "'o 

The world is neither an unhappy hallucination, nor an alien enuiy tonfioniing 
the Deity tiom outside with existence and powcis not dcnvtcl bom tlu D vmc 
souice. It stands assim.laied into the infinite expanse of Divine aopbuic'. While 
the aesthetic attractiveness of the thcseis is evident, its logical weight di.maiuis 
equal appieciaiion This maiks off Ramanuja's philosoph>, as VcdaniadCsika 
maintains, from eveiy other system of theism and absolutism 5t 

There is one minor question ♦hat mcniS -onsideraiion at this juncture. 
R5maiu.ja cannot lesort to the h>pothesis of un»<ality with icgard to evil, as he 
upholds all cxperK nee as true. Ncithci matter nor the self has an autonomous being, 
so that evi, could lx.‘ ncjilv allocated to it without damaging ihe uiiMi'i.cd peikciion 
of God. On the conlrarv, they form Ills integral paits So. in this cvuictpium of 
Brahman Lmbodiod in the woild t>f finiles Evil should a fleet Btahman uscll. This is 
a conceivable objection to the philosv>ph> of Visishtadvaiia. 

A diffuse notion of evil docs not seivc the philosophical purpose. It has to be 
cornered, as it wcic, to see pv)SMbiliiies of solution. 

Jn the substantive nature ot God and His quaiiiics there is no evil whc^tcver. 
He is ubhayaduifta, as the Brahmr-suuu desciibes H ^ acctuding \o RamSnuja. 
Matter as such, in itself, is no evil oi no source ol evn Jn no stale does it consti- 
tute an imperfection by itself. The individual soul, the is ihc js*wci. kausiubhu^ 
on the bostmi ol as Vedaiitadcsika puts u.53 The individual in his state of 

perfection is oonlnbutaiy lo ihc quality of joy in the divine scheme ot lealiiy. E>en 
the boiiifd and imperfect soul, is precious trom the point ol view ol its pcrlccubility 
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divine grace. Where exactly does evil lie? However real it be, it must fall 
within the circle of the life of the finite self.^ Prindpally it has two forms, suffering 
and sin. The problem of suffering gets explained in terms of the extended persepctive 
of the law of karnw. It is a consequence of a God-negating life.ss In it lies a negative 
demonstration of the truth that all joy and fulfilment springs from God. That ignoring 
of Him causes affliction is natural, for He is the sole good and Snenda. In Him is to 
be found all delight, life and power. Far from conflicting with the goodness of God, 
suffering in a Godless life constitutes a solid proof of it. RSmSnuja quotes a beautiful 
verse from a Rishi: yanmtthBrtam kshanam vSpt VBsudSvd m chintyatitsS hibtth 
tanmakachchhidram s3 bhr&itik s5 cha vtkriyd.^ Now the problem is shifted to sin. 
The essence of sin, from which proceeds the evil of suffering, is God-negation. Why 
should it arise in the finite self, which is in essence and actuality a part or adjective 
of God? God cannot be altogether perfect, if what belongs to Him so imimately 
and inseparably can exercise itself in the eril of God-denial and bring upon itself all 
the consequent calamity. 

Nothing contributes to the solution of a problem so much as such a clarification 
of the problem. God's immanence and sustaining presence within the finite do not 
mean a curtailment of the being of the finite. Such an idea would amount to illu- 
sionism in disguise. Rather the immamnee is the positive source of that being and 
the creative spring of the powers of the finite.^? Immanence is a positive relation and 
not a subtractive pervasion. The message of the VHdulti~ybga of the Gltd is that 
fuller penetration by the divine presence makes for greater range of being and powers 
in the pervaded This principle automatically signifies that the finite individual 

receives its powers of initiative and spiritual creativity from the very immanence 
of the Divine. This derived creativity constitutes the freedom of the individual in 
all spheres of its authentic self-expression. As such if it choscs to deny God, it is 
exercising a real power plaqted in it by Huh. This specific direction of its use of that 
power is entirely its own, if freedom is a fact. This is the essential defence of moral 
freedom in spite of Divine immanence. That immanence would stand impoveiisehd 
if the creature led a nMchanical and wholly predetermined life. 

Now, moral freedom is a blessing, however we may view it. In the pursuit of 
spiritual values freedom is a fundamental requirement. There can be no ‘imposed* 
perfection, if it means self-unfoldment. The lower hedonistic values can overtake a 
passive agent, but inward development of spirit can arise only from self-iniiiated 
effort. Even Divine grace, therefore, await the devotee's invocation. We must 
‘choose* even to be ‘chosen’.^* Even the possibility or the actuality of abuse jof free- 
dom is a blessing for it is through only that hard way a deliberate choice ofIGod is 
rendered possible. In the experimentaf quest after perfection on the part of tli^t finite, 
every error entails a consequent enhancement of sure wisdom and decisive formula- 
tion of iHirpose. Tte structure of life shaped by God is such that it contains iolilliable 
oortectives Ibr spiritual deviations. The falling creature is taken care of and ihrown 
back through violent tq)erations of the law of karma to a renewed opportuni^or a 
redirection of life. H^ the evil choice and its evil results are incidenu, 
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contingencies, in the evolution of the creature There are no final disasters and no 
evils, from ivhicb spiritual enlightenment will not issue. If the span of vision is en- 
larged enough, the cosmic scene in which the creaturly career is to be worked out 
is seen to be the expression of Divine love. God is deeply concerned with the creature. 
As VJdSntadJ^ika says the Lord is baddhadara,^^ tenderly concerned about the destiny 
of the bound souls, Mdksha is good but the field of preparation for it also is good 
being as it should be. For a large and profound enough theism the phenomenon 
of evil presents no intractable problems While optimism can descend to stupidity 
as caricatured by Voltaire, a final pessimism is a symptom of arrested vision. Even 
Schopenhauer could not be a consistent pessimist A conception of the world as 
an expression of Divine joy and love, fully aware of the arduousness of the search 
for God can be a triumphant declaration of the ultimate goodness of reality. 

Thus we come back to the transcendent-immanent Reality of Brahman with 
ail Its substantive nature, attributes and cosmic embodiment. This is the final 
metaphysics for RamSnuja He and his school contend that the entire metaphysical 
truth IS enshrined in the concept of Naiayana, reverentially advanced by the Upani- 
shads such as Maha Ndrayandpamshad, Mahdpanishad and Subalbp0»\had. The 
Purusha-sBkta contains it in implication w Visishtadvaita earnestly maintains that 
a compiebension of the significance of the concept of Narayana is the completion 
of all VSdSnta. This is no sectarianism Vaishnavism starts shedding its sectarianism 
as It begins reading metaphysical import into its designation of the Supreme As it 
progresses in this direction and incorpoMte'' metaphysics in the elucidation 

of the concept of NSrayana it transmutes itself into a pure and universal 
of the Supreme spint Perhaps, the most expansive transmutation is achieved by 
VSdfintade^ika in his classic, Rahasya-traya-sara^^ 


IV 

RSroSnuja’s philosophy is no mere account of icality. even if such a ‘*”"8 
conceivable It is a philosophy of \aluc, conceinng itself with the smmum bonum 
of life. Its Ideas of the supreme goal ol life directly emanates ^I-teing 

Reality As man is spirit and not matter, no merely material an y 
can constitute his final good What proceeds Irom a wrong inception ' 

Z Zng him lasting and complete peace and He js 

well-being must be conceived in spiritual terms * ‘ rations and 

living, moving fact of 

and adequately the seif is ,5 know the infinite Reality, 

Z .nd nK«. .».«d 
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self'fulfilment and bliss for the self ** Hence the final goal of finite life is the attain- 
ment i>t God b^ w.a\ t'l /ffl/ia. wh*ch in its final fom is datioMi or immediate \ision 
of Gcd Th It the most intr.nMc ttnd atl-inclusive value. As this knowledge is of 
the nature of tnnfon ot ihe lite ol tJie fi\a^ constituted as it is fundamentally of the 
power ot knviw'odge it cannv>r but be of the nature of joy (nnandio) or love (prW). 
This consiiiuirt should K' super-added t»» the cognition of the nature of darsam. 
This IS loslul Vision oi losing appichcnsion There is a further constitui.nt of the 
ultimate ideal Ji is no apprehension of God as an ob)ect set against the subject. 
The subiect cogni/es God as inclusive of infinite glories, within which subject is 
also included lisa unitive vision in which God is apprehended as holding within 
Himsed the cogniz ng subject also as a part ol His inseparable splendour There is 
no radical dtulism in the hnal eKpenence But it should be clarified that wc have 
here oniy ilu exp^.iieni.e of the infinite whole of reality and the cogni/tng ego is not 
obioerutvd tlu rc<n Tiu re t\ no dissolution of individuality. On the contrary there is 
mavimiriuon of the efi,«.’i\e personality of the individual expenent^ This is a 
Stats ot un on and niti ot unit> implying the dissipation of either the object or the 
subjvCt In th s '.n’em finding his God, man finds his soul too as lodged in the cm icb- 
ing exp inse ol G»'d Tht word love, or pri/i, is rather a weak word in the context, a,s 
It IS sonittimvs u I tzed in describe even self-centred attachments The natum nl the 
raptuious » bso'ption in God is such that it is object-centred and seeks not the ap- 
propii. lion oi tiK * bjccl by the ego, but yearns for the appropriation ot tht tgu by 
the obktt. h <s mma-nntdtma or ktunkarya Thus mdkslw, according to Ramanuja, 
IS 'he antibhuiti ot Brahm..n issuing in prVi inducing unitivc adoration oi tht name 
oi kautkur\a 1 his is lifi i.ternal and life abundant Ramanuja ariiculatcs in glow ing 
wurd> h>s idea of moksha in Gadyortraya, fhe crescendo ol his personal praytt in all 
Its comp’.eitncss 


The goal of the finite life so presented tequires to be realircd as a realilv in life 
thiougb a piocess of sadhan3 called in ViiishtSdsaita the hita or upfna also 

fa) As a pielimmary to the consideration i f '■adhana it in n».cvNN,M\ (o distin- 
guish two factors n sadhunu There is the fat'or of rts met or ..In . dy t \ Jttnt tact 
which lacilitates the realiz.ition of the cn«l This is cat td ’idd/mpCna The sccn nd 
factor jS what has to be accomplished by human cnd>.a\, ur, ’h ouuh a uli>(Z.itton 
of the existent resource. This is sadhyopuya TIk Ramamiji'c school maintains that 
the iiddhopaya for attaining God is God Himself ** This is j gicai p; incipiii that the 
infinite end that man aspires after has to be accomplished iluougii ihe ’iisii u neniality 
of the infinite itself. The principle is lummously set down m the Umous Up tnsbadic 
declaration, yam^Ya isha vpiiyut? tena Lbltyah God is the end no ooubf, »ut He is 
also the means. Here we have the fundamental doctiinc cd grace 

But IS not snkMpuya 1^ itself suflfcient for effcetiwiing man's cmaniipation? 
RSsiSnqja holds that grace operates only in response to human intiocatioQ |if grace. 
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This IS necessary, fv>r the finite hM a nil, its personality carries freedom as an 
essential ingadicni TIk end Muight is ion» the iintoldnicnt ol the S.if’s 

spiritual poicntiafitus An inipi'j^td pcitt^-iu » cn uiulcsjiing cicaiuics dots not 
base the thaiacter cd a \aius a vuntsh i G< d l< < ks It lua^d u ^ an antent 
text fcils I s^ the fi’^pii.. ’’on cl 1 c «. ''P I Pi taksInapPk^/uitfi prauk^hate The 
grace ot G* d docs not sso/k pcr*t.c i< n \s1hfi pcitcciKn ihi •‘ought after 

E\en sunender is an ac* 1 1 \niarv ali cgiiu ri ol loi one's * 

pcrfwCtion The habMiutl nitupi i to f G (f m il t c( niixi that cf a gardener 

and nr t that ot a muhanic Kushlsalu^^ p Mic \in i sed h% VCdaiiiudCsjka Hi man 
tflruri IS inc1i'‘pensab*e G< d s c< mpiP ir n inav l\ ^ n t.»v in^ii actuality but ii <;pcrates 
in response to the free quest 1 1 Mit sc ui h K icdctmcd 

But this requirement does not reduce God's role to that of equality in import- 
ance wiih human initialise The human effort is a sahakan kata,ia and God’s grace 
js pfadhana karana In fact, man’s search for salvation furnishes just an occasion, 
or opening to the operation and flow of the ever -waning compassion of God It tS 
comparable to the call’s work in getting its feed of milk from the cow,o«> in the apt 
description of VSdantadcsika Human effort is indispensable but only accessory 
The primary power working out man’s attainment of God is God Himself The 
initiative of the infinite is the redeeming powei 

(h) If IS a basic tenet ol Ramanuja that the \adh\bp5\a for achieving liberation 
is Muikit Bhakti is defined as loving meditation, or pana that has taken ou the 
character of intensly loving meditation It in the summit of meditative love, the 
seeker decisively and with his whole soul hungers and thirsts for the blcs'^edness 
of the vision of God, grace operates to bring about that consummation It is to be 
noted that the hhakti that could accomplish this Supreme end, must be the outcome 
of knowledge and no mere emotionalism or ritualism It must be supreme bhakti^ 
being the maturation of supreme knowledge S»’]»vmc knowledge and supreme 
bfwku coincide here, each imparling elevation to th^ ^ her 

(c) Il IS an open secret that hhakti ol this high altitude is no matter tor easy 

attainment Thai the search lor God is the supui iv copcvin ot 1 fe tan bt cxmpie- 
hended by one who has ix>niprciKndcd his own n i pciKt^v TU hum* n soul 
in Its essential nature is such that it can rctch ?u Iasi mg * i*J tt mplttc Ci od except 
in the ieah7^tK>n of God This truth should K v* avi Mic kve of God can 

spring to effectual actuality This siage ol sclf-kia wadje pKjMakuv to hhakti is 
called JTiana-ybga 

(d) JMna-xb^a is u m iMer of il'c u I iv uon i I hM-i nderMand ng cuim naMng 

in absolute self*intuiti u This v.qii sclt-v vnm*. i *1 s nipi»s b^c ot ai’am- 

ment owing to the obsirucMvt prv'S le t *inJ tuma^ li' t m ni c that pres- 
sure as expLuiud mi th Oita auki v * rd swtmoiivaily 

practised. The essence of kamhi is the icmu c m ui of the vgo, »n icspect of 
frutU of action, of the idea ol dovf^hip m ulatiou iv> c*cuon ai \i oJ i! e iOcm ot nunc- 
ness with regard lo action as a whole The vtciiun must be ci nstciaitd as flowing 
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from God, as belonging to Him and as leading to His gratification only. The life 
of action must be spiritualised or devotionalised. 

The ladder of sSdharta is clearer now. KamMhydgo prepares for JRSna-y5ga and 
JKSna-ydga leads to bhakti. Makti renders the liberating grace of God operative. 

(e) As is evident, in this account there arc four innovations in the philosophy 
of s^hana, two major and two minor. 

1 . RSmanuja is the first dSrsanika who held God as the principal means for 
roan's God-rcalization. This he accomplishes without sacrificing the factor of human 
effort in the process. 

2. He is the first philosopher in the world of Indian philosophy who affirm^ 
bhakti as the means of salvation. In his conception of bhakti there is substantial 
intellectualization of bhakti. While the element of knowledge elevates bhakti, bhakti 
also elevates jhSna and renders it Raja-vidya. This double elevation is a distinctive 
contribution to our idea of spiritual life. 

3. As a preparation to bfudeti, he is first to emphasize the element of self- 
knowled^. It is only the self that knows itself in accurate self-pcrwption that could 
form the right resolve to seek God as the final destination of spiritual endeavour. 

4. There is a complete analysis of the elimination of the ego involved in Kartno- 
ybga. What is just implicit in the Gita is elaborated into a complete philosophy of 
consecrated action. 

(/) The element of the greatest importance in Ramanuja’s theory of sadkaidi 
is prapatti. It is no invention of ^rlvaishnavism or Paheharatrogama as it is popular- 
ly held by the critics or the followers of RSmanuja. It is theic in fundamentals in the 
ancient Upanishads such as list, Ka|ha, Mundaka, Chhandfigya, Taittiilya and 
l^vetasvatara. It dominates the Gita fronj Arjuna’s initial prayer to the final exorlation 
of lord Krishna. It enteits to the core of Karma-yoga, JhSna-ybga and Bhakti-yoga. 
The RamSyana celebrates it. The great Puranas such as Vishnu and Bhagavuta arc 
full of it. No single VSdantic Scharya discountenances it. In all these general ackmiw- 
ledgements and valuation of prapatti it is treated as an integral part of the central 
pathway of bhakti. 

The uni<)ueness of RSmSnuja’s teaching of prapatti in his Gadyas, lies in the 
fact that he holds it to be capable of being a self-sufficient means of the sutnmum 
bonum, VSdSntade^ika claims that it is the Simhi-stanya'^'^ of the tradition. It is 
accorded the central role in the elucidation of the great mantras, ashfdksharl and 
dvaya and in the exposition of the culminating verse of the Glt3. It is not that bhakti 
is discarded.74 ft is admitted as the general background of prapatti as o^nstituting 
prSptya-ruchi, and is also taken up as falling within the ideal of mdksha pelf. But 
prapatti is affirmed as the sole means, the self-sufficing and never failing ipans. 

Its essence lies in profound dissatisfaction with one’s capability in ihe matter 
of saving bhakti and throwing oneself on the mercy of God for acomplishing, 
through His abundance of knowledge, power and grace, for the a^fant, what 
bhdeti, if adequate, would have accomplished. It is substituting the infimte power 
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of God for the uncertain and insufficient endeavour of man.’* That the siddhdpaya 
may expand and do the work of sSdhydpaya also is the prayer of the prapanna. His 
effort or intiative terminates in the transfer of all effort and initiative to the Lord. 
This transfer is no doubt an act of will and is the minimal sahakari karana. This is 
bhSra stmarpa^a, total surrender of responsibility and spiritual burden to Him. 
After this surrender is consummated the almighty mercy of God is the entire operative 
force in the situation and the aspirant rests in expectant passivity. God becomes all 
in all in the sodhokos life, when the sadhaka reduces himself to nothing having 
thrown all his cares to the care of his Lord. This passivity can achieve infinitely more 
than the best efforts of man. Man secures the Highest when the Highest is the sole 
agent and active power in the situation. For this blessedness to materialize human 
will has to will itself away at the feet of Narayana. 

No more fitting enunciation of prapatti can be imagined than the opening words 
of the Vaikmtha-gadya of Ramanuja : 


sv-3dMna-tri-Yidha-ch?tan-ai hetana-svarupa-sthili-pravritii-bkedam \ kfPsa- 
karm-ady-aiSsho'ddsha-saiiisprishtamxsYabhuvik-anavadhik-atiiaya-J^ana-bal’-ais- 
varYa'"lrya~iakti-t?jah-prahhrity-asamkh)eya-katyana-guna~gan~augha-mah-jrna- 

fain I pQrama-purushant Bhagavantaih Narayanarii SYamitvenasuhritivena gurut- 
lr?na cha parigrihya i aikdnuk-atyantika-tat-pdd-ambuja-dvaya-parichary-aika- 
mandrathah | tat-praptayd cha lat-padaihhuja-dYaya-prapatler . anyan~na niS 
kalpa-kbU-sahasrhi apt sudhanam an in manYanah i tasy - aha bhagavatb 
Narayanasya akhila-saltYa-day-aika sagarasva analbchita-gun-agun-akhanda-jan- 
3nuknla~mary3da-sVaYaif^ \ svabhaYik-rmavadhik-utiiaya-gunavailaya deva-tiryan~ 
manushy-3dy-akhda-jana-hriday-3nandanaiya i airiia-Yatsaly-aika-jaladheh I 
bhakta jana-samHesb-aika-b/wgasva | nitya-jhuna i kriy-aisYarySdi-bhoga- 
samagrj-samriddhasya mahavibhuteh st mats charan-araYinda-yugalam anany- 
alnui'santjTYanena tad-gata-sarYa-^f avena iarutnii ’ anuYrajet ii 


VI 


A brief account of the literary and cultural consolidation ot the work of 
RSmSnuja in the subsequent periods may be attempted. Among his immediate 





perceptive commentary on the Ttrmaymoji of Pnt — ^ — — 

summed up the philosophy in his illumination SrT RangarajastaYa and also his 
fascination for the Deity at Srirangam He has produced a masterpiece of a commen- 
tary on Vbhnu-sahasra~n3ma. The next age produced the greatest commentator on 
in BMbhya, Sudar^nasQri, who elucidated the Vidartha-sahgraha also. VgdSnta- 
diiika, a junior contemporary of his, produced works of great magnitude and variety 
in substantiation of Visishtadvaita. In range and quality his contribution is su^mc 
in the post-Raralmua literature and one can hardly mention his counterpart in any 
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Other school of Indian philosophy. In addition to this purely ioietpretative and defen- 
sive wilting, works arose m the tradition expounding older classics. GdvindAraja 
wj\tie an cxicnsise and line gloss on the JiSmSyana, SudarsanastUi and VIrarSghava 
wrote glosMTs on the Mogavamm. An older writer. Vish^uchitta had already wtitten 
a gloss on ytiimU'purStia, Rantinuja had not left detailed' commentaries on the 
Upanishuds. RangaramSnuja accomplished this task completely working on the 
lines of interpretation laid down by RSminuja, SudarianasQii and VCdanladCstka. 
The purely metaphysical and epistemological problems of philosophy were handled 
in a non-exegeiical manner by VSdaotadSsika in his Tativa-mukta-kalapa, SarvSriha- 
siddhi, Nyaya-siddhaMa and Nyaya-parisuddhi. This work of independent expissi* 
turn was masterly and thorough. Along with this purely Sanskritic writing a great 
literature trf interpretation arose on the compositions of the A{virs in Tamil on the 
lines laid down by Pii{Sn. This body of writing has come to be colleciively desenbed 
as Bhaguvad-vishayam. The gieat names in this branch are NaujTyar. Penya Vach* 
chan-pijjui and Vadakka Tiruvidi-pijjai. Prapatli, as we have seen is a great spiritual 
force in VisisbtSdvaita and this centres tound the gieat mantras, ashtaksharl and 
dvaya and the final teaching of the Gita, called the charamailoka. An extensive litera- 
ture in Tamil hud developed on this cxegetical and expository theme, named Bafut- 
syoi. The greatest writers in this field are Pt{{ai L.5kacharya and VedantaJesika 
Varavaramuni is the distinguished commentator on Ldkacharya. Vcdantadcsika 
has Sansktit treatises also in support and they arc usually called Rakshas. The whole 
literature owing its thought-pattern and inspiration to Ramanuja is vast and substan- 
tial. 

Ramanuja’s influence on the bhakti philosophy of all types in the later ages was 
profound and far-reaching. Nimbiika and Vallabha drew heavily from bon in their 
V'tdaiitic writings. Sankaradeva of Assam and Chaitanya of NavuJvipu came 
under his influence. J!vag5sv3mi, the leading wnter on the thought of Chaitanya. 
exphciity acknowledges his authority in his Taitra-sandarbha. Saint Ram^anda 
earned Ramanuja's teachings to the North and he was the Guru of saint Niiiiuk 
and ^aiiu K'abir. Tulasidas has the distinct flavour of RImSnuja's StTvaishnavisni 
and addresses Siliima as ^rlraiiga, a name specifically promulgated in the 
Rilniunujite tradition. (RdmacharitamSnasa Vttarakanda). The Vatshnavas on 
tlie banks of Tamiaparni and Kaveri receive special commendation in the l^rintad 
BhZgavatum. The Dvaita tradition of Vedanta has some sharp difierenccs 
from Vis.shtadvaita but the Haridasas of Katnataka, such as Puiandaradasa and 
more especially, Kunukadisa have fruitful Ramanujite leanings. There la thus, no 
doubt, that Ramanuja was a dominating shaping force in the spiritual life of medieval 
India, 

One of the services of RSmInuja was to revitalize the centres of Vaishtiava 
worship, such as ^rlrangam, Tirumalai and KSikhT. He did this by the lysteroatic 
introduction of the scien^ of Agamic wdrsbip and also by inculcating tli : spirit of 
devotion released by the Ajvlrs. The greater temples acquired the status i if scats of 
learning and authority in VidSnta and ^i1vaishi]«vjsm. They also ad< ed colour 
and beauty to the life of the devoted public. It is aUo significant that n temples 
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where RSnianuja had a free hand, such as Mclkotc and Belflr, he breathed a liberal 
spirit and accorded a share in worship to the lower castes down to the Harijans, 
whom he seems to have named T irukulaltUr. There is nothing strange in this, as one 
of the great AlvSts, Tiruppani actually hailed from this caste. 

The philosophy u! Ramanuja percolated into Ttlugu and Kannada literature 
in abundance. Karnataka rendered a distinct service to the faith. Ramanuja was^ 
received by the Hoysala king Vishnuvaidhana at a cniical nmw and RainaiUija 
lived and woikcd in Tirunarayanapuram (Mclkote) for adeast about twelve yeais. 
Karnataka became a second home of the cichciryQ and h.s hiillowed a'^socuMoii js 
cherished ever afterwards both in Karnataka history and in Siiw^islmava iradin ^n. 
After the sack of Srirangam by the vandals of Mallik Kalar, it Was iJsu^rcd and ic- 
esiablishcd in its former gloiy by G6panar>a, a Vijavanagaia cliicliam. The kings 
ol the Yadava dynasty at Mysore, in a subsequent age. adopted the hi an cun^'.s’ieni 
with royal catholicity, and patronized Vaishnava liiciuii.ic .jid iJic gieai Xaidmava 
temples. It is also notcwoiihy that a great ascetic ol the K rckaia-m^tha Wus m\ jitd to 
become the rSjaguru, the spiritual precepu^r ol the loyal S.nce ilun the 'suc- 

cessive occupants of this scat of Sifvaishnavism exerCI^ea ceremv h al ami sv nicliniLS 
real spintual authority over the kings of the Yadava d\n.tMy. A gfe.a k iig this 
dynast), Chikkadevaraya, was devoted to Srivaishnava ph ’os pliv dcvpiv 4 viid wrote 
and caused to be wiiucri many works in propagation ol ih*s pu lovopliv. The muni- 
ficence of the kings to temples and learned men was phcnoniLiul. The impact was 
equally deep and permanent on the musses of Karnataka. 

In the recent past the vigorou-s vindication of Karma-yoga on the pail of TiLk 
has afTiniiies with RIim3nuja\ position. The message of Sil Ramakr.shna c*»iiiams 
Visi'^htadvaita as a marked constituent. Svami Vivckananda Iv unJ in si^mc Srl- 
vaishnavas of Madras his most active supporlcis and workciv. SiT Ramakri^hna- 
nanda wioie a moving life of Ramanuja in Bengali Svami Brahmaiianda was 
vciv afleelcd m his role as a spiritual preccptoi b\ lU example i>l Ramdiiuj.*'s laigc- 
hcarledncss. Sii AuiobmdoN mtcipiclation of the GJru cniph..sizcd jasi ihe pi‘iK p.es 
fiiiidumcntal to Ramanuja's jiilorprctaiion. such 's the ultimacy t ‘ he cohcepi of 
Puriishoituma and the gospel ol devotion and surunder MahUvii.^ oaiulhi*s woik 
in the cmancipaiK>n of the Harijans is a conipiclion ol the libeiali/aMon iimiaied by 
Rumanuja. S r S. R.'dhakrishna's inleiprcialmn ol Nedanta is Advaiiic in prokssion 
but nii'ves in tlic direction ol Visishiadvaita us remaikcd by moie than one critic, 
Tagore\ final philosophy has a great deal in common with the spiiiiual lundumentals 
of l^rl vaishnuvism. Thus the philosophy cd Ramanuja has c\h*b icd siainma lor 
sctf-pefpetuatu>n and expansion, in new loims, in new eliiriutcs ol thought and life. 
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THE DVATTA VEDANTA OF MADHYA* 

G. SHUNIVASAN 

I^Rl Madhya was the founder of Dvaita VSdSnta. He was a VSdnntin of the 13th 
century. He was born in the rajalca>kshStra near Udupt in Karnataka. He wrote 
co mme ntaries on the BrahmO'SHtra, the Upanishads and the BhagavadgUta and many 
other works. In all his works, he expounded the philosophy of Dvaita VSdSnta. 

The Dvaitk Oiticism of Advaita and Viiislitidvaita 

The basic presupposition of Madhva is that the whole VSda has a single and 
consistent meaning and hence all the passages are to be interpreted from the stand- 
point of this central meaning. This is called samanvayadfishti or synthetic vision. 
Accordingly, he rejects the validity of l^ahkara’s distinction of the (Jpanishadic 
statements into the nuthavakyas (fundamental propositions) and the rest, and also 
the distinction between JnSna-kanda (passages dealing with knowledge) and Karma~ 
kdnio (passages dealing with rituals or action) as was accepted by RimSnuja. Apart 
from this, there are other more speciiic criticisms which Dvaita Vedanta has raised 
against the systems of l^ankara and RSmInuja. 

Madhva contends that l^ankara has based his Advaita on the literal meaning 
of the statements such as “I am Brahman”, ”You are Brahman” etc., but the real 
contextual meaning of these statements estaUishes only the similarity and diflercnce 
between the individual soul and Brahman, and not their identity as believed by 
Ankara. Moreover, Sankara's Advaita is wrong in regarding Brahman as nirviidsha 
(without qualities) and akhonda (distinctionle.ss). For, to say that Brabmaiys attri- 
buteless implies that Brahman has the attribute of attributelessness* and this makes 
Brahman sdviiesha (qualified) and hence sakha^a (distinct). If the Advaitin contends 
against this criticism that the statement Brahman is attributeless, denies ail impli- 
cations of attributelessness, it would be as absurd as to say that the statement, M am 
dumb’ made by a man who claims to be dumb should be taken to mean that he is 
really dumb. Thus Dvaita points out that no real existent can be without quality or 
distinction and that Brahman is no exception to this. 

Advaita believes that chit (consciousness) being akhattda (distinctionless) has 
no object, but Dvaita points out that this is wrong since our experience shows that 
consciousness has an object always.^ Moreover, Advaita maintains that Brahman 
alone is real whereas the world and Brahman’s relation to the world are both mithya 
and mithya is said to be sadasadvilakshana (neither real nor unreal but pepuliar); 
but Dvaita, like Viiiishtfidvaita previously, points out that the conception df sada- 
sadvilakshana is impossible since nothing can be neither real nor unreal. 

Advaita tries to maintain that the *1* does not abide in dreamless sleep but is a 
later product of edUSria; Dvaita, like Vi^ishfSdvaita, questions this view and mticises 
it on the following grounds;^ (1) If pure chit alone abides in dreamless slefp, that 


*Aiticle abridfed from qtybook, Essentiab of Vedanta, withtheperroissionurthe puMpuim. 
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would be universal and common to all, and personal identity cannot be explained 
on that basis. (2) To say that both chit and achit (ajfiand) coexist in the T’ would be 
wrong since the two being opposites cannot coexist. (3) If the T is a product of 
as Advaita maintains then it cannot be the subject of knowledge but as a matter 
of fact, the T’ is the subject of knowledge. Accordingly, Dvaita points out that the 
T’ abides in dreamless sleep as revealed by later memory in the statement, T slept 
happily*. 

Dvaita is most critical of the Advaitic conception of sublation. It maintains 
that anything which exists at a particular place or time (though temporarily) is 
real, and what is real cannot be sublated; even if it is destroyed, it leaves behind 
certain traces and cannot be said to disappear completely. Advaita believes that the 
vyavaharika (empirical) level of existence would be sublated by the transcendent, 
distinclionless Brahman; but Dvaita points out that the Advaitic distinctionless 
Brahman cannot be known as an object of knowledge and hence the sublation of the 
world by Brahman is impossible. 

Advaita attributes movement to the manas (mind) to establish the identity of 
choiumya (consciousness) and regards this identity as pratyaksha (perceptual know* 
ledge); but Dvaita points out that perception does not imply any identity of chit or 
consciousness but only the vritli (impression) of the mind. Moreover, the Advaitin’s 
attempt to establish the identity (or unity) of chit through the process of precqition 
itself disproves that chit is akhanda (distinctionless). To say that chit appears as divid- 
ed under special circumstances and hence the need to establish its unity in pratyaksha, 
is to admit two states of chit- the un.nanifest and the manifest, and this again dis- 
proves that chit IS distinctionless 

In short, Advaita regards all relations and differences as ultimately illusory and 
thereby maintains the distinctionless Brahman as the sole reality. But Dvaita regards 
the relations and differences as definitive of all reality, and consequently maintains 
the reality of Brahman who differs lium a real w ' 'd, as the Independent from the 
dependent. Since both the Independent {svatantra, and the dependent (asvatantra) 
arc real and since their distinction is also real in Madhva’s system, his philosophy is 
called Dvaita VSdanta. 

There seems to be a good deal of similarity between the Dvaita Vedanta of 
Madhva and the Visishtadvaita Vedanta of Ramanuja. But even here there are 
certain important differences. While Ramanuja regards Brahman as the material 
cause {upadSna kdrana) of the wcirld and the woi Id as the body of Brahman, Madhva 
thinks that this would not only attribute ‘change* to Brahman and introduce internal 
difference {svagatdbheda) in Brahman and hence cannot be said to be in accordance 
with the Upanishadic conception o’" Brahman as changeless and without internal 
differences; accordingly, Madhva regaids Brahman only as the efficient cause (nitnitta 
k3rana) of the world and the world as not materially connected with Him. More- 
over, while RSmanuja emphasises the equality of the liberated souls with Brahman 
in knowledge and bliss, Madhva maintains their difference and points out that there 
can be no plurality of reals without distinctions of worth among them. 
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NJrtare of Kwwledge 

Consciousness or knowledge is always of an object, but the object may be an 
external one or another piece of knowlege. Moreover, knowfed^p is self-evident in 
the sense that it reveals itself while revealing an object. The relation between know- 
lege and its object is called Vishaya-^vishayhbhSva since knowledge is what reveals 
and the object is what is revealed. Hie relation between knowledge and the T* is 
that of an attribute to a substance; the relation between the substance and the attri- 
bute is called saviiSshabhSda (identity spoken of as diiTerent by virtue of its own 
peculiarity). By this the Dvaitin means that consciousness or knowledge is the essence 
of the *1’ and not a mere adventitious property as believed by Nyaya-Vai^Sshika. 

Broadly speaking there are two types of knowledge: the first type is the know- 
ledge produced by sakshi (an infallible aspect or organ of the self) and it is, as a 
rule, true; the second type is the knowledge produced by sakshi along with the mind 
alone or along with both the mind and the sense-organs. Using the Advaitic termino- 
logy, the knowledge of the self produced by sakshi alone may be described as svarBpa- 
jTiSna, whereas the knowledge of the external objects produced by sSkshi along with 
the mind and the sense-organs may be described as rrittij'nana. The second type of 
knowledge is generally valid but may sometimes turn out to be erroneous due to 
certain drcumstances. Analysis of the statement, 'I know this jar' reveals the part 
played by the sSkshi, the mind and the sense-organs in giving rise to such knowledge : 
(a) In the statement, ‘I know this jar’, knowledge of the self or ‘I’ is produced by 
sSkshi and not by the mind or the sense-organs; the sense-organs cannot produce 
the knowledge of the *1’ since the is imperceptible, and the mind cannot produce 
it since the mind presupposes it as in the phrase ‘my mind’. Knowledge of the ‘1’ 
produced by sakshi is always correct since one can never be under the deluStbn that 
he is not himself or that he is some one else, (h) The idea that one has knowledge is 
also produced by sakshi and hence docs not require any further proof, even though 
the knowledge of a particular object may be regarded as cither right or wrong, 
(c) A priori forms of space and time are essential for the apprehension of ‘this jar’ 
but the knowledge of these a priori forms of perception is only presupposed by the 
mind and the sense-organs and not produced by them; hence it is produced only by 
^kshi and always true, even though the objects apprehended in space and time may 
not always be true, (d) The idea of ‘this jar’ is produced by the mind and the sense- 
organs; the sense-organs make the present apprehension possible whereas the mind 
makes possible the recognition of the object by reviving the impression of the past 
object already known. 

In addition to the knowledge of the *1*, the idea of knowledge and the Ideas of 
space and time, si^eshi also produces the knowledge of one’s own happiness^ misery 
and other moods; the fact that one has these experiences can never be wroig even 
though the mind may construe the external causes of these experiences wronjly. 

Since sSksA/ is present in all types of knowledge, it is defined as the amet or 
instrument of the self by virtue of which the self is always capable of kn^ledge. 
SSksA/ means ‘witness* shice without it there can be no knowledge. 
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In dreams there are no external objects and the sense-organs do not function. 
The m'nd functions with its impressions and out of the impressions produces the 
dream-objects. Sakshi does nut produce the dream objects but it is witness to the 
experience of dream and the /act of dream can never be false. Ewn in memory, there 
will be no external object, but dream is not the same as memory. For, memory is 
waking state, and in it, the past is known as the past; but dream is not waking slate 
and in it, the past is mistaken fur the present. 

In dreamless sleep, sakM would be present and reveals the self as being happy 
for sometime as expressed in the statement T slept happily for sometime’; memory 
of the ‘r, sleep, happiness and time would be impossible, if sSkihi weie not piescnt 
in dreamless sleep. 

NySya-Vaiseshika believes that there would be no happiness in dreamless sleep 
but only the absence of misery. Dvaita points out that this is wrong. For, the state- 
ment made after dreamless sleep is ‘1 slept happily’ and not T had no misery’. More- 
over, the presence of happiness and the absence of niiseiy arc not inter-convertible 
terms since the presence of ihe happiness implies the absence of misery but the absence 
of misery does not imply the presence of happiness. 

Knowledge is produced when the cause of knowledge is present. By cause we 
mean the conditions necessary for giving rise to knowledge and these conditions are 
both subjective and objective. The subjective conditions consist of the mental and 
physical fitness of the percipient; and the objective conditions consist of physical 
factors such as the requisite degree of proximity, the presence of light etc. Knowledge 
produced under these requisite conditions is necessarily true and truth, in this sense, 
IS intrinsic (ivatah) to knowledge, since knowledge requires no other cause except 
Its own natural cause to be true. But when there is some defect in these conditions, 
knowledge becomes untrue; since defect is extrinsic to the conditions, the ‘untruth’ 


arising thereby is extrinsic {paratah) to knowledge. 

Untrue knowledge is called hhranli. It present* he non-existent as existent (i.e. 
in the shell-silver illusion, silver as existent) and the existent as non-existent (shell as 
non-existent). In other words, it presents the obje-t as it is not. This is anyathakhyati, 
but to distinguish it from the anvatlmkhrati of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika system, it is 
called abhimvanyaihSkhyaii. The difference between the two views is as follows; 
While NySya-Vaiseshika affiims that the object of bhranti (i.e. silver) is not present 
m the given situation but is present elsewhere, Dvaita admits that it is not present 
in the given situation but rejects its presence elsewhere as irrelevant. 

Dvaita describes the process of wrong ktw wiedge {bhranti) as follows; the 
percipient secs the shining object but docs not recognise it as shell due defect m 
tte eye; the memory {samskSra) of ’ ’s past expericnix uf silver is ‘Jerejiy kindle^ 
the samskara then influences the prc.scnt perception of the shining object 
arises the statement, ‘this ,s silwr*. Accordingly the 

knowledge are: (a) the right experience ol ‘this shining something , ’ 

auDfeheSon of shell as shell, (c) the right experience of silver m the past, (d) the 
SsroTtSe ler seen in the past. Dvaita Vedanta recognises three 
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(means of knowledge)— /wvO'aA'sAa Qwrception), anuniSmi (inference) and Sgama 
(veital testimony). 

Peroeptoal knowledge of an external ol^ct arises when there is relation between 
the object and the sense*organ, and also the relation between the sense-organ and 
the mind; consequent on these relations, the knowledge of the object arises in the 
mind and it is illumined or known by sSkshi, Every object has qualities (saviiisha) 
and hence all pratyaksha is savikalpaka (determinate). Since at no time the object 
is unqimlifled. Buddhism and N:^ya-Vai^hika are wrong in believing that percep- 
tion is at first stage nlrvikalptdca Ondeterminate) and that this is the basis of the late 
savikaipaka perception. Similarly, the MTmSmsakas and VisishtSdvaita are wrong 
in believing that perception first discloses a particular thing without reference to other 
things and only later it is known in relation to other things. For, to know a thing 
as a particular implies that it is known with its distinctions (or relations) from other 
things, and therefore the object as a particular is always known with reference to 
other things. 

Since the object of perception is always apprehended with qualities and in distinc- 
tion from other things, necessity arises to explain the relation between the thing and 
quality. The relation is not one of difference as believed by NySya-Vai^hika, for, 
in that case we should have apprehended the distinction between them as we do 
in the case of fruits and the box which is their substratum. Hence the relation is one 
of identity as imfriied in the statement, 'this whiteness is the same as the cloth’ ; but 
this identity has a peculiarity (viiisha) because of which the thing and quality come 
to be spoken of as different in usage. Identity qualified or conditioned 1^ peculiarity 
is called savi^Sdidbf^da.* 


Everything is what it is because of vii7sha. Hiere may be as many visPshas 
as properties in a thing. These viiPshas ^'explain the presence of the properties of 
the thing without making them different from it”.’ Dvaita attaches great importance 
to the notion of difference (bhSda). Difference is real and constitutive of every thing. 
In perception we apprehend any thing as a particular, distinct from all else; indeed 
we do not have the detailed knowledge of all the other entities, but we do have the 
general idea of ‘all’ as provided by the operation of sSkshi and it is against this 
genera] background of ‘all’ that we perceive a thing as a particular, distinct from 
others. Thus, both sSkshi and the sense-organs together operate in perception. 
S^cski reveals what the sense-organ cannot reveal; while the sense-organ reveals 
only the particular, ^kshi reveals its distinctness from all else by providing the 
general idea of ‘all’. 


Dvaita describes the process o** mumSna (infeience) in the same nyuiner as 
Advaita does; it is a process of arriving at a conclusion on the basis of invariable 
cooMantance {vySpti or sShacharya) between the latu (middle teim) Aok sSdkya 
(major term). But while Advaita insists on* the number of steps in aiaanSna as being 
three agpittst the NySya-Vatlfisluka insistanoe on the five steps, Dvaita loes not 
insist on any definite number but leaves it to be decided in accordance witl^fae iiile« 
llectnal capacity of the person concerned. 
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•»<< mupaUAM u dtodnct 

in ttem are beainninoi ** truths expressed 

defeas^“Sl ionn '* be regarded as valid it must be free from the following 

ar^L. ‘°”««'»«"y‘b«ng. (6)tomeanathmgthatissublatedbytheolher 

^?Wn« wtn it !! I! u. ™^®»ible things, (/) to leach difScult means to obtain 
a thing when it <»n be obtained by easier means, and so on” .6 

y^as, which are the apaurusheya-agama consist mainly of three parts 
-Nfantras Brahmanas and Upanishads. Madhva believes that these portions of 
IwVSdas have the same goal, namely, arriving at the truth of Brahman. The Man- 
tras reveal the dependence of the different aspects of nature, with the deities presi- 
ding over item, on Brahman; the Brahmanas lead to Brahman as the goal oi karma: 
the Upanishads rcwal directly the truth of Brahman. 

As already pointed out, Dvaita does not accept the distinction between jhano’ 
ap. a (passages teaching knowledge) and karma-kdn^ (passages teaching action) 
as accepted by ViSishtadvaiia; nor dees it accept the Advaitic view that the maA3- 
mkyas (fundamental propositions) which apparently teach non-duality alone must 

re^rded as authoiitativc; either the whole Veda must be regarded as 
authoritative, or the whole of it must be rejected. Further, the description of 
Brahman as advitjya must not be taken to mean that Brahman alone is real 
and the world unreal ; it should be taken to mean only the supremacy of Brahman, 
no one else being equal to or greater than Him Moreover, the statements which 
seem to imply the identity between the chaitanya of * he individual soul and Brahman 
should not be literally inteipreted as Advaita does but in the light of the context 
and the central meaning of the Vedas. Accordingly, the statement. That thou art’ 
implies not the identity but similanty between the individual soul and Brahman, and 
similarity is inconceivable without difference between them. This is the contextual 
meaning sii^ the purpose of the statement in that particular context is to teach 
humility to SvStaketu by emphasing the littleness of the individual soul and the great- 
ness of Brahman. Thus the statement. 'SeA atmatattxamasi' (Chhdnddgya VI) must 
be understood as 'Sah atnta atattvamasi’ (Atmsn ‘hou art not Brahman) and not as 

0tm3 tattvanuui' (Atman, thou art Brahman).? Similarly, the statement, T am 
Brahman’ (aham Brahtn&smi) sltou ' be understood to mean that *my ground is 
Brahman* and not the identity between the chaitanya of the individual soul and Brah- 
man. In fact, aSAvhi discloses the difference between the individual soul and Brahman 
and this is pratyaksha which should not be contradicted; Advaita is wrong since it 
ignores Uje claims of this pratyaksha in its affirmation of the identity of Jiva dutitonya 
and Brahman. 
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Hie Dvaitic inteipretation of certain Upanishadic statenienta difSi^rs also from 
the ViiishtSdvaitic interpretation. The statement that knowing Brahman all 
else is known is interpreted b> VisishfSdvaita as implying that Brahman is the material 
cause {upadSnakaraneii of the world. But Dvaita criticises this inteipretation as 
unsound since knowing the upSdSna (for example, clay) one cannot have the 
knowledge of all its products (i.e. thinga that can be made out of clay); hence the 
correct interpretation of the statement according to Dvaita, would be to regard it as 
implying that Brahman is the ground of the world and the basic condition of ail 
knowledge. Moreover, Dvaita also points out that to regard Brahman as the material 
cause of the world would result in attributing change to Brahman and this would 
contradict the scriptural description of Brahman as ‘changeless* (nirvikara) and 
perfect (pBr^ia); hence Dvaita regards Brahman only as the efficient cause (nimitia 
kSrma) of the world. 

Of the three means of knowledge (promSnar)— ‘perception, inference and verbal 
testimony, each is valid and no pramSna can be subiated by any other pramSna. 
Sense-perception reveals the objects of the world while scriptural testimony reveals the 
truth beyond the world. Each complements the other and sense-perception should 
not be subiated by scriptural testimony. Accordingly, if any interpretation of the 
Upanishadic passages is found to contradict pratyaksha, it will have to be rejected 
and only such interpretation which would not contradict pratyaksha will have to be 
accepted. In fact, this is one of the main reasons for the Dvaitic rejection of the 
Advaitic interpretation of the scriptural statements as implying the unreality of the 
world. 

Amanana (inference) is based on either praiyaksha (sense-perception) or agama 
(verbal testimony) and is a highly valuable means of philosophical understanding. 
Even in cases where pratyaksha seems to be subiated by anumana, it can be shown on 
closer examination that rmumSna at some stage or other would be depending on 
pratyaksha and hence it would only be a case of subiation of one pratyaksha by 
another pratyaksha together with anumana; thus pratyaksha as pramSifa remains 
unsuUated. 

Brahman, CMFtaaa and AdriBana 

The world consists of two types of entities — chdtana (experiencing entities) and 
actStana (non-experiencing entities). Both can be known and become objects of 
knowledge and study. 

Chitana (individual consciousness) is found in a body and has some of idi experi- 
ences through the body; but the body functions and is what it is (t.e. a livi^ body) 
only because of the presence of cHStana in it. ChSttana is hence called jtta, EKh body 
has its^a and there are as manyjlvas as thdie are living bodies. SSkshi is an inalien- 
aide aspect of the^Tva and thejiva always has experience or knowledge thtoti^ it, 
even when the bodily organs are not functioning as in dreamless sleep. Iw shows 
that/fM or chitana is distinct from the body. 
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The events of life are felt as happy or miserable by the jlva (individual soul) 
depending on its own native disposition, jlvas with their native dispositions are eter- 
nal and are classified into three types— (a) tanwyogyas who always see only the un- 
happy side of life, no hope in the future and arc full of delusion, indulging always in 
vicious deeds, (6) nitya-samsarins who are of changing reactions depending on cir- 
cumstances and are without the spuit of detachment and stability of mind, (c) 
muktiySgyas who want to help others for the better with faith in goodness, and who,' 
with contentment and stability of mind earnestly pursue the intellectual and spiritual 
activities. 

The fact that they'Tvas find satisfaction in performing different acts (karma) and 
react differently to the same act after it is performed shows that they have different 
ydgyata (innate disposition or fitness) in accordance with which they act and react 
differently. Thus karma (activity) presupposes ydgyata (disposition or fitness) and 
depending on the ydgyata of the jlvas. they are classified into three types as explained 
above. But apart from this three-fold classification, it should be noted that each jjva 
differs from every other jiva of its own class or type because of its own intrinsic 
ydgyata', ydgyata is thus unique to each jiva and qualifies it not only for the specific 
worldly experiences during bondage but also for the specific degree of perfection in 
the state of liberation. 

The individual soul (jiva) has the natural characteristics such as sat (eternal 
existence) chit (infallible knowledge or consciousness) and ananda (bliss). But these 
natural characteristics are obscured ’'y external conditions during bondage and 
consequently, the jiva takes exclusive interest in worldly things. Such interest is not 
natural to jiva and accordingly peifcction (mdksha) consists in abandoning what is 
not natural and realizing what is natural, namely, the intrinsic characteristics such as 
sat, chit and ananda. Thus, though perfection is the natural state of the individual, 
it ‘becomes’ his only when he delibcntely realizes i, 

Achetana consists of both negative entities (abha>j) and positive entities (bhava). 
Negative entities are what are known to be absent while the positive entities are what 
are known to be present. Dvaita points out that Sankhya, Prabhakara MImarosa 
and Visishtadvaita arc wrong in denying the negative enltlies, since such denial 
would make the denial itself impossible. Accordingly, Dvaita recognises four types 
of negative entities -(I) anydnyabhava which is the negation of one object from the 
standpoint of another, (2) pragabhSva which is the absence of an object before it is 
produced, (3) prad/tvvtmsabhava which is the absence ot an object after it is destroyed, 
and (4) atyatitidthSva which ts absolute impossibility like a hare s horn. Of these, 
prdgtAh&va has an end but no beginning, pradhvamsabhd'a has a beginning but no 
end, and atyantdbhava has neither beginning nor end since it is purely asat (non- 
existent). 

The positive entities are of three kinds; (1) Nitya (eternal) is that which has no 
Change in part or whole. For example, Veda is said to be nitya in this sense, (2) 
Nitj'Snitya (ttemai and non-eternal) is that which is eternal as a whole but non-etemal 
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in parts, ^ce, Time and Nature (pnAfiti) are nity^tya. (3) Anitya (non^ternal) 
is temporary. Ail products of prakyM are nmi-eternal. 

Dvaita rejects the SSnkhyan satkHryavJida (the view that the effect is pre*existent 
in the cause) since it does not emphasise the novelty of the effect, the NySya* 
Vais&hika asotkaryafdda (the view that the effect is entirely a new product) since it 
does not emphasise the necessary connection between the cause and the effect, the 
Advaitic SrdpitavSda (the view of superimposition of the effect on the cause) since 
Brahman and the world according to Advaita are dissimilar and hence superimposi- 
tion would be impossible, and in preference to all these, emphasises savUiskSbhXda 
(identity with peculiarity) or blidSbhlSda (identity through difference) between 
cause and effect; identity being peculiar makes possible the notion of difference 
between cause and effect. 

Dvaita believes that both chitamt and aehgtana are real as they are revealed by 
perception. Hence to say, as Advaita does, that the world is a superimposition on 
Brahman is wrong. For, if there is to be superimposition as in the shell-silver case, 
the two terms must be real; firstly, there mu.<it be a thing (shell) to be mistaken for 
silver, and secondly, the person must haw seen the real silver previously. Simi- 
larly, it follows that if the world is to be superimposed on Brahman, the world must 
be real.B The central point in this argument is that Dvaita is rejecting the idea of 
superimposition and maintaining the reality of the world. 

Everything in the world is dependent for its existence (sattS) function (pravyitti) 
and knowledge (pramiii). Hence the world as a whole is dependent (asvatantra) on a 
principle which is independent (svaiantra). Brahman is that independent principle 
on whose blissful and eternal support tests the existence of the whole worU.^ Being 
the ground (Arorona) of the world. Brahman is self-established, self-sufficient, omni- 
potent and perfect. Sidkhya rejects the conception of God or Isvara as the creator 
of the world since it is impossiUe to conceive of a perfect Cod as being responsible 
for the creation of a world of evil ; but Dvaita points out that such rejection of the 
conception of 14vara is wrong. For, the world has a ’dependent* character and hence 
does need an explanation postulating a creator; and the attributes of the creator 
should be so conceived as to affirm creation and not deny it. Accordingly, Dvaita 
ptxttulates the conception of a creator or Ijvara but does not mean by it a pot-maker’s 
conception of God in which case creation would become arbitrary and springs from 
a ’lack* or ’want’ on the part of God ; Dvaita conceives of the creator or livara, on the 
other hand, as Brahman who is the ground (nimitta kSrana) of the world and hence 
cannot be conceived without the effect or the world (jebryay The world is, 
the result of any ’want’ on the part of Brahman but results from the 
Brahman’s Miss and hence does not imply any defect on the part of 
hman udio is perfect is eternal and the world whidi is an indication of 
characteristics is also eternal; they are only to be distinguished as the 
and tjie dqiendent and their distinction is also real. 

Having proved the existence of Brahman, Dvaita further states the chiractetis- 
tics of Brahman. Brahman is independent in respect of existence, function afid know- 
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ledge. He is not the material cause {upadana kara^) of the world and is hence 
independent of the changes of the world. But He is the elBScient cause (nimitta karaifa) 
in the wnse that the world is a spontaneous expression of His perfection. TTiis 
expression takes place in order that the individual souls should enjoy the results of 
their action, exhaust them, transcend the level of bondage and realize perfection in 
accordance with the yogyata (htness) of each. Brahman being functionally immanent 
in the world, controls and directs it for the benefit of the individual souls. Brahman' 
being the indweller in the individual soul,*® partakes of its joyful experiences and 
excludes evil and suffering by virtue of His supremacy and infinitude. Thus though 
Brahman and the individual soul are in the same body, they do not equally partake 
the experiences of the body, because of their differences in powers.** Brahman being 
perfect, has nothing to gain from the creation of the world, and creation is only for 
the sake of the individual souls. Brahman binds the fivas and liberates them in ac- 
cordance with the ydgyata of each. He does nothing by necessity or need, but what 
He does is good, law and justice, and is for the sake of the wotld. Brahman is thus 
independent, perfect, omnipotent, benevolent etc. He is not nirguna (without quali- 
ties) but saguna (having all the auspicious qualities in infinite abundance). The 
Dvaitic conception of Brahman thus differs from the Isvara of NySya-Vaiseshika 
who has nothing to do with the reality of the world, the isvara of Y5ga system who 
is only a preceptor and not the ontological ground of the universe, the Brahman of 
Advaita which is nirguna and the isvara of Advaita who is conditioned by maya; 
the Dvaitic conception of Brahman to a great extent resembles the Visishtadvaitic 
conception of Brahman, but the fundamental difference is that unlike Visish^dvaita, 
Dvuita regards Brahman only as the efficient cause and not as the material cause of 
the world, and emphasises no organismic relation between Brahman and the world. 
Thus, for the sarlra-sarlri sambandha of Visishtadvaita as describing Brahman's 
relation to the world, Dvaita substitutes the biriiba-pratibiihba santbandha (the origi- 
nal-image relation). 

The individual should know that the world is th result of the outfiow of Brah- 
man’s perfection, and hence real and sacred; he should realize that he is similar to 
Brahman (having attributes such as existence, knowledge and bliss like Brahman even 
though all these are limited in his case) but is different and dependent on Him; he 
should thereby think and act in accordance with the nature of Brahman who is his 
ground. 

One important point in Dvaita Vedanta is its attempt to reconcile the ‘frM-wiH* 
of the individual with his dependence on Brahman Free-will must be recognised as 
belonging to the individual; otherwise the Vedic injunctions would become meaning- 
lcsg,*2 But free-will cannot be said to belong to it irhcrently but only as being 
subordinated to Brahman’s will.*-' 

The individual should not only develop the intellectual conviction about the 
supremacy of Brahman but should also develop sustained and whole-hearted devo- 
tion jNiaktO to Him. When the spiritual discipline reaches its culmination, the indi- 
vidual nalima mSksha due to the Divine grace {pramda). Thus the highest develop- 
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ment of spiritual discipline synchronises with the descent of the Divine grace and both 
are essential for liberation. Mhksha consists in the seirs realization of its nature as 
sat (eternal existence), chit (knowledge) and Snanda (bliss) and resting in its ground 
(Brahman) by abandoning all its unnatural assodations. But mhkshah in accordance 
with the ydgyatS (innate fitness) of each sou) and no two souls have the same ydgyotS ; 
hence each soul diflfers from all other souls and Brahman in liberation.!^ Thus, 
Madhva thinks that bare numeiical plurality without distinctions of worth or perfec* 
tion would be inconceivable and in the spiritual gradation of souls, the inferiors are 
indebted to the superiors as pupils to the master, Thus, the Dvaitic concept of 
mdksha diflers from the Advaitic non*dual realization of nirguna Brahman and the 
Vi^shtSdvaitic equality of the liberated soul with Brahman in terms of knowledge 
and bliss. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that difference is the key-note of Dvaita 
VSdanta and in it, diffeience is eternally real. Difference is structural to reality, and 
any thing is real only by virtue of its difference from the rest of reality. Accordingly. 
Dvaita emphasises the five-fold differences (pafichabhida) as applying to the cate- 
gories of reality; (1) Difference between Brahman and chftana, (2) Difference 
between Brahman and ackitana, (3) Difference betwben chStana and achPtana, 
(4) Difference between one chitana and another, and (5) Difference between one 
achltam and another. 


Notes sad Refercaccs 

1. Against this criticism, the Advsitins would point out that to say that aUnbutelesSRcss implies 
an attribute would be absurd; for, that would mean what is denied is afiirmed in which case 
any difference between denial and affirmaUDn would itself be meaningless. Hence Map^ana- 
m'Sra points out that the absence of attributes fir/rgupuj) cannot be said to determine Brahman. 
This is the abhivadvatta of Mapd-tna which is accepted as the correct position by many Advai. 
tins. 

2. AdvaiticclU/traincendsalldistinctionsandhencecan havenootpect. But both V,iishtadvaita 
and Ovaita maintain that consciousness is alsmys relational and hence has an object at all levels 
of being. 

3. It may be remembered hero that Advaita admits the existence of an element of rudimentary 
(byartlpa) qfUSna even in deep sleep so as to account for the individuality and persona] identity 
of ehii; secondly, according to Advaita the relation between chii and njffdno as constituting 
the *r is not real; and thirdly, in Advaita, the *1* being a product of is the suHjevt of only 
empirical knowledge which is a product of ajUiUia and not of transcendent, difttncUonhas 
knowledge. 

4. For a criticism of this concept, please see my book fersonatlsm' An Evalimibm et Hinthi aid 
Western Types, (Delhi; Research Publications in Social Sciences, 1972). pp. 71-7H 

5. H. N, Raghavendrachar: The Dndta Phiiotophy and Us Plaee in the Vedanta (Lpivenity of 
Mysore, Mysore, 1941) p. 184. 

6. ibid., p. 164, 

7. Advaita points ^ here that the purpose of soiptuial testimony is to teach what b umamunu 
to Us, and what is unfamiliar to us in the world is identity and not difference. Agrii^ this view. 
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Prof. H. N. Roghavendiachar contends “If it is rightly unde^tood, the difference beiiseea 
Brahman and the world is as much unfamiliar as identity. Because Brahman is unfamiliar, 
Its difference is also unfamiliar ” (The Dvoita Philosophy and Its Place in the Vedanta, p. 205). 

g. Against this argument it may be noted that the Advaitic point is that silver seen in illusion turns 
out to be unreal when shell is seen and hence the reality of silver elsewhere or in previous life 
IS irrelevant to the mam point of analogy 

9. S. Subba Rao; Madhva’s fihithya on Brahma Sutras, trans , ( Thomson Press Madras, 1904) 
in, II. 32 . 

10. ibid., 1, 11, 11: 11,111,47 

11. ibid., 1, II, «. 

12. ibid., .1, III, 33 to 36. 

U. ibid., II, III, 37 to 39 

14. ibid, III, 111, 31. 

15. ibid.. Ill, III, 34 
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Origin and Antigaity 

SwAMi VrvEKANANOA in One of his speeches has said that in India religion forms the 
centre, the keynote of the whole music of national life. The more we study the history 
of our country the better we realise the truth of this statement. From the hoary past 
it is religion and religious beliefs that have formed and shaped not only the individual 
attitude towards life but the social structure of the country. From the findings of the 
Indus Valley Civilization at Mohefyfidaro and Harappa, it is very clear that even 
before the advent of the Aryans on the soil, the original races inhabiting this area, 
(whether Dravidians or whoever they were) have developed religious ideas and ideals 
of a very high order. Hiere is enough evidence to prove that ^aivism was one of 
the predominant religious faiths of Indus Valley people. 

It has been almost decided by eminent scholars that the Indus Valley culture was 
at its height somewhere about 3000 B.C. It is true that the worship of female gods 
was widely prevalent in that culture; but there is historical evidence to show that 
l^iva was the principal deity of those people. On one of the seals unearthed 
in Mohenjodaro a divine figure with trident*shaped head-dress seated in yogic 
posture surrounded by animals is found. This is as recognised by Indus Valley 
experts, none other than l^iva himself depicted as a great ydgi and Pa4upati, Ix>rd 
of animals. Besides, it is interesting to note that ^iva was worshipped not only in 
this form but also in the shape of Linga which came to be a popular and significant 
symbol of l^iva in the later development pf l^aivism. The Lingas that arc found in 
MohenjSdSro and Harapph are eloquent evidence to prove that this is not conjec- 
ture but fact. Thus it is seen that ^iva is the most anoent of g^, and he ei^yed 
sole supremacy in the realm of religion much earlier than the Atyan goda etitM«d> 
the scene. 

From this it is clear that l^iva was a Dra vidian god and in the process of assimi- 
lation of culture the Aryans took him into their fold. They named him as Rudra, 
the Sansknt root of the word being rud— the meaning of which is the same as that of 
l$iva in Dravidian languages i.e. red. Right from the Vedic age the conception of 
Rudra-l^iva has gradually evolved. In the beginning be was a dreadful god believed 
to be responsible for terrible disasters. But the dreadfuiness of Rudra pro|ressivc]y 
diminished and softened to give rise to the benevolent, compassionate l^im. Even 
the connotation of the word Siva got changed and came to be understood alauspict- 
ous, propitious, ailectionate etc. as against Rudra— the dreadful, disastroia and ter- 
rible. By the time of the Yajur-vEda and the Atharva-vdda, Rudra castin^way his 
fury had come out as l§iva, l$ambhu and Sankara— one who brings peace Lnd bles- 
sings. In ivuSivatanfupanJshad, the conception of l^iva reached itsfultimate 
perfection, lliis Upanishad esteemed Him as the supreme spirit of the imufe of 
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tratb, consctousn^s and bliss, ^ivdgamas elaborated this point and enunciated it in 
different ways to shape an organised basis of a religion for l^aivism. 

Thus ^aivism, i.c. the worship of ^iva, has the most andent historic tradition, 
the origin of which cannot be ascribed to any single individual. It is a gradual and 
organic growth of the collective consciousness of a religious group devoted to l^iva. 
The various shades and forms of its perennial flow cannot be traced here in detail. 
But an attempt is made to point out the several branches of ^aivism culminating in 
Viraiaivism. 

By the time of Maf^bharai a, one of the off>shoots of l^aivism had become favour 
as the PS4upata cult. The principles of this school of ^aivism were probably ex- 
pounded by one NakulTsa or LakulTsa, who was believed to have been the veiy incar- 
nation of Siva. It IS learnt that he had four disciples, namely, Kushika, Gargya, 
Kaurusha and Maitreya, who expounded in turn the tenets of l^aivism which 
branched off into four principal off-shoots -Pasupata, Kalamukha, Kapalika and 
l^iva as early as the second century B.C. 

It is not intended here to prevent all the details of these schools which have been 
indicated by various names like Karunika-siddanta, Kaladamana, Mahesvara, 
MahSvratadharin etc by different scholars Suflice it to say that in the long history 
of Its development it had its own names and forms, ups and downs, victories and 
defeats. We witness a period where it degenerated into mere avitatkarana and avitai- 
hhdsha^a, i.e. doing what should not he done and speaking what should not be 
spoken and so on. Some of the KapSilikas followed the path of perverted practices 
in the name of devotion imitating all the terrible aspects of ^iva, without understand* 
ing the significance behind the dreadful conception. 

But by the time of the ^ivSgamas aad ^ivapurSnas, l^aivism was set on the path 
of evolution taking in all humanitarian elements. In iivamahdpuro^a, particularly 
in Its VSyiMya-sanihita both the philosophic phase and ritual situation of l^aivism 
have been clearly expounded. 

It hi ^ 

traditionally handed down, indicates their antiquity. But tra^on^^^'mmKv 
special meaning according to which 3 stands foi paia or noose, ga for pasu OTjJva, 
and ma for pafi or Lord. It is a symbolic description indicating their importance 
in revealing the knowledge of these three principles 

Among the four usual sections of the Agamus the two sections i.e. charyakanda 
and kriySkSnda mostly deal with the ritual aspect of the religion and the other two 
ydgtdcS^da and \idya or jMwkouida bestow th«.ir attention on the philosophical 
enquiry such as the concept of god-head, the creation c i the world, the relation 
between jtva and l^iva, the yogic patii etc. This is the most important part of the 
Afamas where the major philosophical propositions of all branches of Saivism 
including Viraiaivism have been enunaated. 

So the divSgamas constitute a remarkable stage in the history of Saivism. Ba^d 
Oft the main tenets that are laid down m the iivagamas several branches of Saivism 
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which are known as Agamic ^aiva schools like Pratyabhijfia and Spanda>43stra 
of Kashmir, l$aiva*siddhBntaofTaniiloadu, PS^upata School of Oujarat, VTra^ivism 
of Karnataka have evolved. 

The roots of VTra^vism can be traced back to the early centuries of the Christian 
era. S. N. Dasgupta observes: “The kernel of Veerasaiva thought is almost as old as 
the Upanisads and it may be found in a more or less systematic manner by way of 
suggestion in the writings of Kalidasa who lived in the early centuries of the Christian 
era.“t Iq works like SStasamhita, probably of 6th century A.D. subtle shades of 
Vira^aiva thought can be traced. 

The distinctive mark of Vlra^aivism is the wearing of the Linga, which is called 
Ishta-linga, the symbol of the infinite, on the body of each person. This Ishta>linga 
form of worship makes VTtaiaivas dififer from all other ^aivas who worship Linga 
in temples. We do not know who originated this form of worship. In all probability 
it IS more a regular development in the process of worship and a gradual evolution 
in the concept of god-head, than the invention of any single individual. 

In the Puranas and other scriptures also there are references to devout persons 
carrying small Lingas with them, and also to persons wearing them on the body. 
This in due course, evolved into a more subtle form of Ishta-lioga worship with the 
necessary philosophical set up like shat-sthala. The traditional story that five aeharyos, 
RSvanasidda, Maru)asidda, EkSrSmaradhya, Panditaradhya and Visvatadhya 
emerged from five Lingas to propagate VTrasaivism also supports this view. It clearly 
indicates that VTrasaivism is not a product of any single individual, but an outcome 
of lofty religious experience of many realised souls. 

It is only after the great renaissance of the 12rh century in Karnataka under the 
leadership of Basavanm that the Vlrauiva religion acquired wide popularity and a 
new dimension. It is, no doubt, true that in the Siddf^nta-iikliama/ii and in some 
of the Agamas like VStQIg, the word Vtraiaiva and also its mam principles occur. 
But there is a good deal of discussion and indecision regarding the date of these 


works. 

SukOiottta-iikhamani elaborately expounds the VTiasaiva tenets. It tries to give 
the etymology of the term vlrasoiva in a verse according to which vl stands for the 
art of union of l^iva and JTva, and ra for delight in such a divine art. Thus yjrasaiva 
is one who experiences the bliss of the union of jjva and l^iva and the onenes.s of anga 
and hnga. This is more a symbolic than an etymological explanation of the word 
vJra which ordinarily means heroic. 


In some of the ^ivagonuu like Pn/d/a, PSranigSvara, Kira^a, Chamlrajtjdna etc. 
the basic tenets of VTrasaivism ate cleanly narrated. But the dates of these works 
have not yet been fixed with substantial testimony. Hence, for the preient, the 
nriigious revolution that took place in Karnataka in the 12th century is f the first 
definite historical evidence to show the dynamic quality of VTraiaivism. 

Under the leadership of Basavanim.the versatile genius, hundreds of iaronor or 
^ritual aspirants rallied together and rejuvenated the ancient VTra^iva rmigion by 


1. HMory of Indkm PkHotophy, Vul. V 
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their mystical utterances. Their work gave an added sharpness and brilliance to the 
old religion. In fact, it is a turning point in the history of Vtraiaiva religion when 
Basavapna made it a vehicle to fulfil his great mission of establishing social justice 
and the upliftment of the common man to divine heights, 

BasavSivara did not depend upon Sanskrit language for this religious awakening. 
With a double purpose that religion should reach every man and woman, he earned 
its message to every heart and home through the peoples’ own language l.c. Kannada. 
Sk> VIraiaivism became a powerful means to uplift the people, an instrument to pluck 
out corruption and exploitation that had set in, in the name of religion. In consequ* 
ence, there arose a VIrasaiva religion imbibing the spirit of universal good and it 
heralded the advent of a new light. 

By that time the other branches of l^aivism were well-known in Karnataka. The 
influence of the Tamil Saivism was considerably prominent and profound. In fact 
Tamil Saivism and VIrasaivism, though they differ in some respects such as the con- 
ception of muktl, exerted great influence on the social, religious and cultural life of 
South India. The sixty three pioneer saints of Tamil Saivism are popularly known 
as purStanas or ancients in Karnataka They were regarded highly by Vira^aiva 
saints of the 12th century l^aiva faiths like Kalamukha, KapSlika were also in vogue 
from about 6th and 7th centuries There are mscriptional evidences to show that 
KijSmukha saints were in a position to command respect and reverence from some 
of the kings and their vassals who made gifts to them after washing their feet with 
veneration. 

Some scholars are of the opinion, and not without reason, that about this time, 
i.e. the 12th century the Kajaniukha s>stem was gradually being absorbed into 
VIrasaivism Several Kajamukha-mathas were converted into VlraMiva-mathas 
as in the case of the Kalamukha-matha at PovaUi in Belagaum District which was 
converted into a VTiasaiva-matha. Thus VIrasaivism had gained strength to absorb 
and assimilate other ^aiva sects into its system Sasavesvara’s religious revolution 
completed it 

Basavanna recognised in VlraMiva religion the potentialities to imbibe all lofty 
ideas and ideals into its fold, and so he picked it up as an instrument to estabhsh a 
universal religion, to elevate humanity without any distinction of caste, creed or sex. 
He and his followers, though inspired by the religious books of the past, boldly distil- 
led them in the crucible of their experience and burning away the dross extracted only 
the sterling gold. They analysed religion rationally vitalized it in the light of their 
intuitional consciousness and proclaimed it, giving it a new birth, as it were, with 
themselves as its living forces. What they Icit to be truth they never hesitated to 
declare. 

They chose Kannada, the language of the people of Karnataka as the sole 
medium of expression and so succeeded in making it a mass movement. Not only 
the religious and social problems pertaining to individuals and soaety but also 
supreme principles, universal concepts, deep philosophical thoughts and subtle reli- 
gious experiences all have found expression in Kannada in the form of Vochonos, 
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In Vachana literature of tlie ian^as, the basic princij^s of VTra^ivism, both 
philosophic and ritual are fully disci^s^ and broadened so as to tackle the problems 
of the day, and so Vachma-sSstra has become the manual of VTraliaiva religion. In 
addition to ^ivSgeMas and ^ivepurS^ in Sanskrit and Vaehaaa-sSstra and its various 
forms in Kannada, there are some other notable books on VTra^ivisro like SiddhSnta- 
iikhSmani, UngadkSraijnHihandrika, itvdnubhava-sBtra in Sanskrit and some of the 
PurSnas in Kannada such as JSasavepurStfa, PrabhuiingalTle, ^ivatattva-chintSnuofi 
and so on. Taking all these into consideration an attempt has been made here to 
present Vlramvism in a nutshell. 

Philostqphicai Ai^ect 

Religion, broadly speaking, is a mental faculty which enables man to apprehend 
the Infinite under different names and under varying guises. There is an inner urge 
in man to secure a spiritual awakening and to strive to conceive the inconceivable. 
Philosophy, religion and even science are only attempts to satisfy this urge at various 
levels. Science undertakes to know the extent and exactness of the laws that have 
already extended their sway over the whole world. But it defines the how of things, 
but not the why of them. 

Philosophy and religion take up the question at the point given up by science- 
Philosophy is an endeavour to understand rationally, the universe and man's relation 
to it. But religion is a direct reaction to what he feels to be the ultimate in the uni- 
verse. Philosophy takes up certain fundamental problems regarding the creation, 
the creator, like the relation between the creature and creation and so on; and, 
analyses them to formulate some systematic theories which became the basis for 
religious practices and spiritual experiences. 

Thus in a way and especially in India, philosophy and religion are not considered 
distinct and separate entities. Here one Complements the other. One has grown 
and perfected itself from the other. So every religion fully grown and peifected by 
time has its prominent philosophical aspect. This is true with VTia^iva religion also. 

VTra&ivism has attempted to propound its doctrines regarding the nature of the 
creation, the creator and the relation between them, in clear terms. There are, in 
India, certain distinctive schools of philosophy like Advaita or non-duality, Viiish|S- 
dvaita or qualified duality, and Dvaita or duality, with their own outlook upon these 
fundamentals. Advaita of l^karlchSrya regarded this world as false and fictitious, 
which appears, as it does, only on account of maya or illusion. Freed from the bon- 
dage of mSyS, the jtva or individual soul itself becomes l^iva, the absolute leality, 
says Ankara. Quite contrary to this is Dvaita originated by MadhvSchSi^a. ft 
claims that the world is real and also that the supreme god, NfirSyairui and tw indi- 
vidual souls are basically diffiBrent and remain so even after liberation. In b riween 
these two comes Vi^sh^dvaita of RSmSnujIchSrya. He accepts the basic i lentity 
of individual souls and also similarities, barring a few aspects, between tli t god- 
head Nfiifiyana and the souls. To attain this highest excellence i.e. the resen Manoe 
with the Irvine except in a few respects is liberation according to him. 
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All these theories, when looked at from different angles and in the of 
experience at different levels, arc indeed true. Realising, thus the truth of these doct- 
rines viewed from separate standpoints, Virasaivism has attempted to formulate a 
siddMinta or theory which synthesizes ail the systems of philosophy in its own way. 
It is, therefore, called OvaitSdvaita faith, duality and non-duality combined in one. 
It is also known as SivSdvaita and more significantly ^akti-visish^dvaita. 

According to this school of thought l^iva creates the world which is a reality, 
through his power(i<2k//) inherent in him. This power manifests itself spontaneously 
but without isolating itself from ^iva. This doctrine of power is highly significant 
with its meaning extensive and comprehensive so as to give a complete concept of 
creation. The whole of creation has been embraced and engrossed by various forms 
of that power. In every object of this world abides one kind of power or the other. 
Burning power in fire, cooling power in water, sustaining power in earth, moving 
power in wind, the power of heavenly bodies like the sun, gravitational power, 
electric power, the marvellous power inherent in every ion — all these powers are but 
the various manifestations of one primordial power. 

VTrasaivism says that ^iva has created this world through this power; but he 
has remained untainted and unattached from the world. He being omnipresent and 
omnipotent, pervades the entire universe created by Himself, yet transcends it, 
without being caught in its tangled web. His pristine purity and original nature 
are not marred by his activity and he has continued to be indivisible, perfect and 
whole. 

Virasaivism has discussed elaborately the order of evolution of the world based 
on the thirty six tattvas or categories of Tamil ^aivism, unlike Sankhya system 
which accepts only twenty five categories. But in working out the details of these 
tattvas and their arrangements, it differs not only from Tamil l^aivism but from all 
other philosophical systems. 

The metaphysical view of the Absolute and it reation as heldinl^akti-vi^ishta- 
dvaita — the philosophical aspect of Virasaivism, is reconcilable with the highest con- 
cept and spirit of religion. Here the Absolute is at once transcendent and immanent, 
static and dynamic. The static aspect of the Absolute is ^iva, and dynamic aspect 
of It is l^akti or Divine Will. Sakti-visishtadvaila is based on the integral association 
of l^iva and l^akti. 

The different schools of Saivism subscribe to the concept of l^iva being regarded 
as the ultimate cause of the universe. But they differ with reference to the question 
of the causal efficiency of ^iva and of karma. The Pasupata school holds that Siva 
is a cause independent of the actions of individuals, though the efficiency of actions 
depends upon an individual’s pow*r of action being unobstructed on account of 
confirmity with the infinitely potent will of the Lord. 

The iSaiva siddhSata or Tamil l^aivism regards iSiva as the Universal agent but 
not independ^^nt of individual aciion. His dependence on the action of the individual 
does not detract from his independence. It only indicates that he directs the fruits 
of all the actions to the proper individuals. 
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According to the Pratyahhijfia schools of Kashmir, ^iva creates the Universe 
by mere force of desire; for he is of unobstructed Power, Knowledge and Bliss. 
The Vbaiaivisin school agrees with this view of Kashntir Saivism in ascribing the 
ct maai efBciency to the Will of Ood. But it goes a step forward to say that the Divine 
Will is the integral conscious power of the Supreme Being, Paraliva, who is behind 
the self and tlK cosmos. 

Regarding the nature of flvas Vlra^aivism has evolved an all*embradng theory 
of extensive application. In^alrtMiekO^a, the creator, the creation, and theyTvtfs— 
all these three entities are without beginning and without end. They are like parallel 
lines as it w«e. The purpose of this creation is just to help the souls to get themselves 
liberated from the bondage of triple iminirities. i^iva helps them in their endeavour 
to see that they are liberated. Even after liberation thtJTvas remain different from l^iva. 
In this respect Tamil ^ivism resemtdes the Dvaita philosophy of MadhvfichSrya 
who strongly enunuciates the plurality of souls and their inherent gradation. But 
Vlra^vism never for a moment accepts the view thatyiVoi are basically different from 

either in the beginning of creation or at the end after liberation. Atman or Jfva, 
according to Vtraiiaiva, is one of the eight bodies of Sada^iva. The five elements 
together with the sun, the moon and the atman form the eightfold body of ^iva. 
The Stman was bom out of his secret and innermost aspect says a Vtrasiva mystic. 
This is called ahga in Vlra^iva terminology. Under the sway of avidyS or ignorance 
it forgets its innate nature and turns out intoyivc. 

This view is very clearly stated by Moggeya MayidSva in his AnubhSva-sBira or 
the Mystic ^idiorisms. The supreme ^iva, in his divine sport of creation, bifurcates 
himself into lUiga and angai and his power into kald-sakti and bhakti-iakH. Kala- 
iakti shelters in liAga and the other inmiga. In the heart of kalS-iakti which is like a 
Uam hidden in linga, is enshrined the creative ability and so it is called pravyitti^sakti. 
The other sakti, which is Shakti (devotion), with its pure, subtle, auspicious nature 
provides pleasure and finally liberation to mga in which it is sheltered. The bhakti 
is called nivyitthiakti. The two, the Sakti and the bhakti are diva’s evolution and 
involution; his exhaling and inhaling. I^iva creates the Universe through bis Sakti, 
and liberates the anga through bhakti. The liberation or mdksha is termed as lingSngor 
iSmarttsya, 

The VIraiaiva concept of mdksha is different from that ofl^aivism which believes 
that ^iva and flm are fundamentally different and remain so even after liberation. 
It strongly advocates the essential oneness or basic unity of ^iva and yTVtf. Qold and 
gold ornaments, water and hailstone are different in shape but not in kind. |1ius the 
jlHt aiqiears to be different from l^iva, but being absorbed into i^iva becoi^s l^iva 
himself— >say8 a VIraiaiva mystic. 

This is similar to the Admita concept of nfbksha. But it does not subscrile to the 
Advaita view that the state of oon*duality alone is the reality and every thi|g else a 
myth. It asserts that the world, as also the state of duality between JTVa aid iiVA, 
is a maHty with reference to a particular stage, iivn is qualified with MffHhat is 
Sakii’vlSii^ihJJva, wheA it attains liberation merges con^tely with Sdkti^Uhlth 
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ilva to become l^iva himself. So it is called l$akti-visishtadvaita — ^aonnluality qualified 
with iokti. It is also called bhSdabhSda or dvaitadvaita^siddhSnta because it b^ns 
with bhXda or dvaita and ends in abheda or admita* Thus all the statements of l^uti 
or scriptures indicating difference as well as non-difference arc synthesised in Vtra^ 
iaiva^siddhdnta, ^So the Vfords of ^rlkitrabhashya by !$ifpatipan^ta: Veeraiaivaika 
siddSnti sarva srutisamanvayah — in VTrasaiva philosophy there is a synthesis of 
all scriptures— are true beyond doubt. 

The Six-fold Path 

All metaphysical and ontological speculations if they arc to be considered 
worthy of all the intellectual attempt, have to be accomplished in the everyday life 
of the individuals. It is only then that the philosophical aspect of any religion finds 
its fulfilment. In Virasaivism, philosophy did not remain a mere matter of academic 
enquiry to gratify the intellect; but it became the core of spiritual life. What has 
been propounded in theory, has been realised in practice. The spiritual mansion 
that is built upon the philosophical foundation is the six-fold path of spiritual disci- 
pline, or shat-sthala-marga as it is popularly known. 

SfJuila is a technical term in Virasaivism. It signifies the absolute, the source 
of all evolution and phenomenal existence, into which all things are finally absorbed. 
This one Supreme stltala divides itself, as already stated, into linga-sthala and anga- 
sthala. Linga is upasya the worshipped, aiiga is upasaka the worshipper. They again 
undergo three-fold modification. Thus linga assumes the forms of ishtadinga^ prana- 
linga and bhum-linga\ and in consonance with the three forms of /mgu, anga also 
becomes tyaganga, bhbgdnga and yogonga. Taking further division each one of 
them becomes two-fold ; ishta-linga becomes achara-linga, the practical and guru-linga, 
the preceptive. Prdna-linga becomes ^iva-lihga the auspicious and chara-linga the 
dynamic. Bhava-Unga becomes prasada-linga the gracious and maha-Unga the great. 
So also three angas get divided into six: bhakia, hesa^ prasadU pramlingl, sarana 
and aikya respectively. This is the descending order of shat-sthalay that is 
one Supreme Absolute becoming many. 

In the ascending order of shaf-sthala, all the six sthalas evolve and unite into 
one Supreme Absolute. This is more significant as a path of spiritual progress. 
Here sthala acquires a different connotation. If, metaphysically, it means the Ab- 
solute, psychologically it is a mental stage in the path of evolution. At the beginning 
of the spiritual pursuit, there is a distinction between the worshipper and the worship- 
ped i.c. ahga and Unga. Jiva with its present limitations, when it turns towards the 
spiritual endeavour to attain its inherent nature becomes anga and ascends the first 
step of bhakta-sthala and gradually proceeds through ^ahSsa^ prasddi^ pranalingl 
and iarana and finally uplo aikya-sthala. This six-fold hierarchy may be regarded 
as a flight of six steps that Jfva has to ascend in his pilgrimage towards the Divine. 
We find in them all states of mind beginning from the anguish of a devotee, to the 
final bliss and peace resulting from the realisation of the Supreme Soul— the 
JMga. 
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In the shat-sthata system or six-fold hiemrchy, Makti 
and jnOiut (knowfcdge)--alI the three get equ*! importance. The synthesis of all these 
fac u lt y that are latent in man is the special significance of this system. Based on 
spiritual progress of religious seekers the six sthalas may broadly be divided under 
two heeds. As Dr. S. C. Nandimatb says in his book Hattd book of Virasaivism, 
the first three (bhakta, mahfio, prasSt^) are known as the stages where 

action in the form of worship etc. forms the prominent features; the other three 
(prSnalingl, sarajui, aikya) are known as JUSnStmoka where knowledge in the form 
of philosophical enquiry etc. becomes important. It does not mean that kriya is 
absent in the later stages or Jkamt in preceding ones. They are blended together 
from the beginning to the end. It only means that in the fiist three places kriya gets 
upper hand; in the last three JRSna. 

In the spiritual life of any seeker a distinctive and decisive stage occurs wherein 
the anguish of his mind and its consequent transmutation are found. This is the 
result of constant and purposeful effort; but it cannot be denied that in a few cases 
it may be sudden conversion unanticipated. In either case, it comes as a sort of 
rebirth. The western mystics call it by a technical term ‘purification’. In the initial 
stages of shat-sthala .such a rebirth takes place. 

In VTra^ivism dIkshS — initiation — is signified as the symbol of rebirth. This is a 
very significant ceremony where the spiritual preceptor or guru gives ishto~linga to 
the disciple observing certain symbolic rituals to make him realise the inner meaning 
of the linga. This ishta-linga which is capable of fulfilling all the desires of spiritual 
progress of the devotee, has always to be worn on the body, it should be his only 
object of worship and nothing else; not even stkSvaralinga form of worship as is 
found in the temples. In this way it is strict monotheism which commands only 
ishta-linga form of worship. This is also called Lingfiyatism as its main teneus are 
based on the conception and evolution oU linga. It is not intended here to go into 
these details. 


AAer dlkskS which eficcts the complete transfoimation of the entire body, the 
devotee undertakes spiritual practice. Here VTraiaivism gives certain aids and 
moral codes to the pilgrim to ensure his progress. They arc technically called ashtd- 
varana and pdhchach&ra. 

Avara^ usually means covering or sheath. But here the term ashtdvartma is 
very significantly used. They are eight shields and not sheaths to protect from the 
evils of worldly life and help the disciple to reach the final goal. Gwu, linga,^ffuna, 
padddaka, prasada, vUMti, rudrdksM and man/ro— these are the eight firantpos and 
each one of them has been elaborately and si^uficantly explained. 

The same is the case with poReMchSras, the five rules of conduct, which are 
termed as lihgdcl^a^ sadSchSra, iivdchSra, MpitySchdra and geafSchdra. \ n each 
one of these ddOras the moral codes to be followed by the seeker both as t n indi- 
vidual and as a member of the society are laid down In a very comprehensi m way 
with a full and integrated view of life at its background. It is here we find tin t Vlm- 
wirism has succeeded in the dynamic blending of religious practices and ethical 
codes so that both of tl^ should be perfectly implemented by mutual cootri^tiofi. 
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With these aids and codes the journey starts from bhakta-stluda, the first of the 
six-fold hierarchy. The first and foremost characteristic of bhakta-sthala, is implicit 
faith in the supreme spirit, ^iva. The bhakia looking at the life with all its problems, 
its pains and pleasures, its ups and downs, takes an integral look and discerns the 
master-hand of the supreme power behind ail this play; and unreservedly surrenders 
to Him, focussing all his love upon H»m. “Bhakti or devotion is of the nature of the 
highest love” — defines NUrada bhakti-sutra. This divine love leads to renunciation 
which helps to annihilate the ego m him and open his heart to the divine power- 
He believes that divine grace has manifested itself as the ishta-linga given by the guru 
to be worshipped. He does not run away from the worldly life. He lives in this 
world being engaged in kayaka or dedicated labour which changes the very outlook 
of life. By this transformation leading to dedication of his body, mind and wwlth 
to guru, //ingaand jangama, the bodily attributes of bhakta will be changed into divine 
attributes. 


This spiritual pursuit of bhakta rises still hi^er and advances more firmly in 
mahlivard-sthala. In this sthala there is a constant effort and so a single pointed 
zeal to continue the conscious stale of mind that is awakened in bhakta-sthala. 
“Come what may, fever or fortune” —he faces the situation and moulds it in such a 
way as to suit his pursuit. A firm confidence and an uncompromising conviction in 
the ideal envisaged are absolutely essential. He should have complete control over 
the mind, he should bridle it, as it were and focus it on the supreme spirit. Thus 
nuMsmra-sthala stresses steadfastness in faith. “Will to surmount mountain high 
obstructions” — that is what is needed nerc. It is only then he will have the fervour of 
a righteous power which can face any ups and downs that befall him, and overcome 
them. His is a venture to undertake the pilgrimage “riding ready horse”— i.c. acce- 
pting any profession that is given to him. He is prepared even to pledge his life and 
if needed gladly welcomes death. Such unswerving faith and resoluteness for a 
lofty ethical life in mahisvara-sihalu becomes an m pinng model to society. 

Thus in the first two stages the mind of the seeker evolves and opens itself to 
divine grace. It gives him a new vision of life being enriched by the wealth of bis 
spiritual experience. The agony and suffering of the initial rta^ are not [ound here 
for, bis ethical spiritual life has become his normal way. TTie ego ’ ^ 
and -Mine- is annulled m him. He docs all the work with a 
attitude what is called dasoha. without craving for any reward for h s work, ne 
^l^re^r^hlng as God s Gra« because the whole world appears to him as prosada 
or gift of god. This is the third step called prasad'-sthala. 

Itere tht word pram is osed in a wry comprehensiv e « n«. Umlly^» 
means what is oBhred to god and , eiwd m '"™- , 

what Is oflhred to god becomes prosd* even a cat 
pram then? The real pram is one «1» “ KvaS 

of transcending it . * ^ -mhrace ^iva is real prasada. One who has offered 

Sf “ n^n the entire worid as God’s Grace, is the trueprmWI. 
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So pmaSdi finds that he can realise god through or “bread labour’*. 

KSyaka is the unique coutribution of VTra&uva to the world of thought 

and action. It is not possible here to dwell even on the main traits of the kSyaka 
conception. Suffice it to say that it is Kanm^ydga of the highest order — and that we 
find in pra^di the seeker who has nuutered the secret of work and thus has become 
a huma-ydgi in the highest sense of the term. 

For the prasSdi who has attained this state of mind nothing is worthless or 
mean on this earth. Nothing is mdyiS or illusion, and every thing has to be accepted 
on its own merits. “The Oreed that hovers before the mind is MdyS". If our outlook 
is changed we discern the real nature of things. “He who, removing the triple impu* 
rity that clings to money, woman and land, can convert them into prasSda is a real 
defines Cfaannabasavanina. He need not renounce life nor run to the 
woods as an ascetic. Asceticism is only a state of mind. He must live here in this 
life and yet attain the IMvine without being bound by the life. He should transform 
all thii^ of the world into willing instruments of his practice and performance. 
Such a one is real prasadL His very life turns out to be a great prasada to l^iva. He 
who can offer such a pra^da is prasSdi. 

If in prosSdi-srAaAEr we find the essence of Karma-'ydga, in prSnaliAgi-sthafa it turns 
towards JMaa-ydga, The searching eye of prasSdi now turns within and meditates 
upon prS^linga. He realises that the all — pervasive and omnipresent ^iva is within 
himself “even as an elephant is held in a mirror” as Basavanna puts it. The very 
concept of prSnthUnga is highly meaningful and suggestive. It is nothing but the 
psychic force that abides in the individual’s body itself. It has crystallitsd into 
Uhta-linga and has come to his palm. So meditation upon ishfa-linga mu^ lead to 
meditation upon ptSita-linga. The mind should move through the worship of exter- 
nal /Inga, to the worship of internal prSnu-liAga, Merging his pranaiakU or psychic 
power with lingo, and the TDower of lingo with prSnasaktl, he meditates upon their 
undifferentiated state. This itself is the worship of prS^linga. Here we find the 
process of yogic disciifiine. This includes all the main features of rajayoga and 
luooeeds to incorporate all other forms of y5ga. It is a happy synthesis of y5ga or 
Integral Y5ga as Aurolundo puts it. VTra^vism more significantly calls it l^ivaydga. 

The differentiating attitude i.e. duality between god and soul prevailing so far 
in bfiakta, moKia and praaSdi-sthalas, now turns towards non-duality. He, as a 
prSna-bngl realises the oneness between l^iva and Jiva. His body through the experi- 
ence of liAga, discards all bodily attributes and becomes a llAga or Divine bixly. 
Though he lives in the mortal body he plays with it unaffected by life's gtiseries. 
It is like “playing with a snake after extracting its fangs.” 

We come across the term taaibMvo or intuitive experience of the Elvioe in 
prfkgaUAgi-athala. It is specified that prd^o-llAga is worshif^ied through omfiASvn* 
Melrf/ or mystic piety. As bkakta proceeds in ahafsthala-mSrga, Makti also goes 
on evolving. In bhakto-sthala^ bhaktl is in the form of faith called iaotUUMudeti 
and in mddlhotiuda It is naMfUcab/udctl where steadfastedness in faith n^mi* 
natea. In proiSdisthalo it becomes ^frk^dnoMokti (incessant vigilance w piety) 
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and evolve® into cmbmobhaktt (mystic piety) in prUnalingUstkala. In the last two 
stages, iaroM and aikya, it becomes anandabhakti (delight or beatitude in piety) 
and samarasabhakti (unitive piety) respectively. 

The iarana and aikya arc the last two sthalas of the six-fold path. In a way 
these two may be considered equivalent to what is termed by western mystics as 
*unitive toye’. Ifere the seeker has direct vision of his ultimate goal and the bliss of 
Divine union with it. In iarana-sihala, we find the direct realisation of Advaitic' 
experience, the oneness of Siva and jJva, to be his self-experience. The nature of 
reality which was comprehensible to the intellect so far, now becomes a part of his 
self-experience. he realises with effortless ease that he is a direct particle of the 
divine spark of Siva who is the efficient cause of this cosmic order. He is now not 
bound though embodied, nor fettered with triple impurity though mo^^ng and en- 
gaged in karma. Thus he attains the state of jivanmukti or liberation in life. 

At the touch of the sarana all work becomes holy ; the spot he treads becomes 
a sacred place. All his words and deeds being sublimated into the nature of the 
Divine, only the Divine quality or lingaguna manifests itself at every step. Though 
the sarana has attained such a height of knowledge within, he is still engaged in his 
usu^i worldly work, because he is desirous of distributing the fruits of his spiritual 
pursuit to society. It is not enough if he aims only at his own liberation ; he should 
also become the source of social good. Channabasavanna declares; “I say hail to the 
robed ones who pour water so that all creatures may be happy.’* There is a great 
principle behind this. Even after the life's purpose is accomplished it is his obliga- 
tion to society that he should be engaged in kriyu or unattach^ work for the good of 
the world. Thus sarana turns out to be an accomplished one who, having attained 
his fulfilment is ready to bestow his divine expeiience upon the world through his 
righteous acts. 

The final stage of the sadhaka on his flight tc the Divine is aikya-sthala. The 
sarana who has realised that he is himself a ventab .•embodiment of liitga now be- 
comes absolutely one with liAga through samarasabiiakti. This is the ultimate step 
of the mystic experience which is called lihgdnga^amarasya or consubstantial union 
of linga and anga. Like a hailstone dropped into the sea, the iarana merges himself 
and becomes the ocean itself annihilating all duality. This aikya-sthala describes the 
highest stage that a man can ever reach in spiritual life. 

Thus the VIrasaiva path of shat-sthaia starts wnhDvaita but finds its fulfilment 
in AdvaiU. In the final stage of aikya-sthala. there is neither bhakti, nor bhakta 
neitluu worshipper nor worshipped. Bhakta tiansvcnds all dualities and becomes one 
with the Absolute. The philosophic path of knowledge and the philanthrophic way 
of action are combined here to sup.'lement the ardour - f bhakti. It is a beautiful 
blending and a significant synthesis ol bhakti, karma, jhana which ends in SivaySga 
the most comprehensive form of Intergral Y5ga. ^ 

This, in a nutshell, is the quintessence of Ylraiiivism. It has not been possible 
here to discuss certain important aspects of the VIrasaiva coiicept like kayaka, 
dBahOt ptdiddkhSra etc. It is only an attempt to project the total view that has formu- 
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lated at the philosophical and the feligious levels, and to point out how it 
has achieved in a masterly way the absolute union between philosophy, religion and 
life, based on broad human principles. 

It is because of this catholicity and integrity of this religion that Basavanna 
forged it as his instrument of mass movement to establish a new soda] order. The 
Jarana movement headed by him in the 12th century touched the very life*pulse of 
the common man and awakened him towards ths common spiritual pursuit. It 
enriched the mystic tradition of the land and accomplished the highest things that a 
spiritual movement might. It is a remarkable period not merely in the history of 
VIrakivism but also in the sodal and religious history of Indian as a whole and of 
South Indian in particular. 
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Buddhism which was founded by the Buddha towards the end of the sixth century 
B.C. is one of the great world religions. Buddhism arose in an age of religious 
fetment. 

Buddhism was unique in many respects. Ethically it sought to reform by rejec- 
ting the authority of the VSdas and teaching an independent morality. Philoso- 
phically it denied any substratum in the world of things or in any of the gods of the 
Vedic pantheon. Its original and essential doctrine is that all earthly existence is 
suffering, the only means of release from which is renunciation and eternal death. 
The importance of the Indian form of Buddhism lies in the fact that it represents 
the earliest phase of the religion ; that it produced all the canonical texts of the faith ; 
that without a knowledge of it the Buddhism of the many countries to which it has 
spread could not be understood ; and that without the evidence of its architecture and 
sculpture, it would not be possible to attempt an authentic history of Indian art. 
Though it has almost disappeared many centuries ago from the land of its birth, it 
has jprofoundly influenced the civilisation of the Far East. In India itself. Buddhism 
deeply afTccted the spiritual life of the country for over thousand years and occupies 
a prominent place in the history of its literature. 

In South India, Buddhism was well established by the third century B.C. and 
continued to flourish throughout the Satavahana period ; indeed the first two centu- 
ries of the Christian era constitute the most glorious epoch of Buddhism in South 
India, The stUpa of Amaravati was enlarged and embellished, many new but smaller 
stBpos came up in many spots in the Krishna valley. The contemporary inscriptions 
mention the names of a number of sects and of morks of various grades of learning 
and eminence engaged in preaching the Law of the aster. 


Andhra 

Buddhism entered the Andhra area at a very early time and gave a gipt im- 
petus to the advancement of Andhra civilization in the earliest period of Andhra 
history leaving behind a rich Icpcy to the succeeding ages. Most of tlw centures 
of Buddhism like BhattiprSlu. lrTkaku|am, Amaravati, Dhanyakataka, l^^rjuna- 
konda, JaggayyapSta and Bezavada arc found situated on both sides of the Knshna 
in the Guntur and Krishna Districts. In the interior, near 
Cherukapalli with a mound, Chandolu and Buddham (or 
places are connected with one another by the river. Some rjaces B«ddh.M inte^ 
ara also to be found in the Tclugu-spcaking areas 

It is interesting to find out when Buddhism was introduced into this part of 
the Country. 

Dwi.« <lK JMB ol to aruMlc Oaut,™ had 
» whom Ik (a« hi. Urn aermoo after his enlighreamenl. Amohgthain ftgute anii|e 
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names like Kondanna and Baj^a Bhaddiya.^ line the name of Koioidaona is most 
familiar even to this day in the Andhra area. 

In the Andhaka territory, says the commentary on the Suttiui^ta, there are 
Assaka and MTulaka.^ There are BiSfamanas in Andhra calling themselves Mutaka 
lOiu belonging to the n3d» called Muiaka. This is the area comprising the south- 
east part of the present Andhra Pradesh with certain parts of RIyalaiiina. Godavari 
was said to flow through Assaka^ and Muiaka. At the time of the Buddha, Assaka 
was ruled by the father of prince Su^ta. The capital of Assaka was given as Potala, 
with its variants Potana, Potalaka, Podana and so on. This is the present day B5dhan. 
The VknSnavatu commentary has the story of an Assaka king who was ordained 
by Malul KfltySyana.^ This MahS KfltySyana was one of the foremost of JBuddba’s 
disciples. The fact that Buddha sent this important disciple to a part of Andhra is 
enough to justify the close relationship between the founder of the new religion and 
the Andhra area. 

Amariivati and OhSnyakataka also have been connected with the Buddha. 
One of the previous births of the Buddha is placed in AmarSvati.^ According to a 
Tibetan tradition we hear that ^ikyamuni promulgated the kMachdcra system in 
Ohflnyakataka.^ According to the life of Padmasambhava it was written in DhSnya- 
kataka to propound Tantric Buddhism. The Vajrayflna thinkers tell us that the 
Buddha turned the third wheel of the law at Dhinyakafaka sixteen years after his 
enlightenment. These traditional accounts cannot be brushed aside as Action, though 
the available Pah canon may not mention these activities of the Buddha. 

One more evidence comes from the inscriptions obtained at Bhattipioiu, dated 
to pre-Mauryan times.*^ The first inscription speaks of the preparation of a casket 
and a box of crystals to deposit some relics of the Buddha. Inscriptions 7,S,6,8 and 
9 speak of the various village communi^ and niganuu that have ofiered caskets, 
boxes of crystal and boxes of stone. The 10th inscription tells us that even the women 
of Nandapura participated in this enterprise in memory of the Buddha who had 
darted. These inscriptions clearly reveal that these preparations were made im- 
mediately after the HirvSfta of the Buddha. 

Among the Mahlsanghikas there is an important branch comprising the l^aila 
schools. According to Vasumitra the ^ila schools are ChaityasaUa, Aparaiaila 
and UttaraiaUa. The l§aila schools comprising these three, and Chaityaka and 
LOkkSttaravldins are collectively treated as Andhakas, or Andbras among the 
MahSsaiighikas. The inscriptions at NSgSrajunakonda and AmarSvati along with 
Yuan Chwang's statements place the PSnaiaila and Aparaiaila at Dhln^akalaka. 
The MabSchaitya at N3gSijunakonda was the place of the Chaityakas. Thetather two 
are to be sought in area and in places near it. Some of he tenets 

of the MahSsinghikas are availaUe in the inscriptions at NSgSijunakoi^ da. 

From Vawmitra and from the KathSfottu we learn a good deal abou the doc- 
trines of the Andhra MahfisSdghikas. 

Many of the texu accepted as authoritative Iqr the MflhSySnists have ^ginated 
at the hands of the Andhra Mahfl^^ghikas. From various sources we g^her that 
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NSgSijuna brou^t from the dynasty of Muchalinda N3ga, the great texts like the 
PnfftiSpdroinUas, the Avatamsaka and Sad^iarma-puniarlka; and that after N3^r- 
juna there were no fresh M3hay3na texts. It is found that these N3gas were the 
inhabitants in and about modern Machalipattanam. NSgSijuna brought both these 
texts and Sanskritized them. Putting all these evidences together scholars conclude 
that Mfth&y&na Buddhism originated about the 1st century B.C. in Andhra country, 
becantt a recognised form of Buddhism at the time of Kanishka and spread all over^ 
North India under the care of N3g3rjuna, Aryadeva, Asanga and Vasubandhu.> 

It is now clear that the basic texts of M&h&y&na, originated in Andhra^aila 
schools. Ihe Saddharma-pundarika and its 24th chapter entitled Avaldkitisvareh 
vikreprvana-nirddia, Avdtarasaka-sntra comprising the Ga^avyuha and Daiabhlimika 
and the Paramitas have come from the h^gas through N3g9.rjuna. 

With the Mah3s3f)ghikas also arose a few Bodhisatvas, who were located in 
certain parts of the Andhra country. The vogue of the very presence of these BSdhi' 
satvas was so great and compelling that a Br&hmana left his house at Takshasila, 
according to the Bhtnuxsena-Jataka, and came to the Andhra country to gain practical 
experience for becoming a Bodhisatva. 

The first BSdhisatva is Manju^ri and the next is Amitabha whose worship goes 
back to Saraha, the teacher of Tantnc NagSrjuna. This Saraha or R3hulabhadra, 
says Taranatha, ‘saw Amitabha in the land of Dhmgkota and died with his face 
turned towards Sukhavati.*® This Dhmgkota is the name of Dh3nyakataka. And 
from the heart of Amitabha there emerged a Vajra. of the VajraySna school in all 
certainty.*® 

The third Bbdhisaiva is Avalokitesvara whose connections with DhSnyakataka 
and Amitabha arc apparent. Asalokitesvara u. the spiritual son of Amitabha. The 
fourth BSdhisatva is Samantabhadra who appears with his ten sublime vows for the 
first time in the Avatamsaka, a text brought forth by Nagarjuna from the family 
of Muchalinda Niga. These four Bodhisatvas coi fiitute the front rank of the ori- 
ginal Bbdhisatvas that are introduced into the nev. canon by the Mah&s3nghikas 
of the ^aila schools. 


A historical study of the Buddhist philosophical literature reveals the great 
contributions made by the ancient Andhra area to the growth of the various systems 
of Buddhist thought. . 

NSgSrjuna, a friend and contemporary of the ^aiavShana king, Yajnasri Gau- 
tantlputra (166-196 A.D.) was a Buddhist philosopher of towering personality who 
gave a definite turn to Buddhist philosophy by prooounding the Madhyam:ka school, 
also known as iffnvm-Srfu. A greater dialectician than Na^rjuna thc^d has 
never seen. His great philosophical -oxV, xhc MadhyamJea-karika or Mar^yam^ 
iastra consists of 400 kankas in 27 chapters and is the groundwork of his ^ilo- 
sophy. It is an epitome of the teachings contained in the Mahayana ^rta and dis- 
plays rate insight into the science of logic. As » PJJ°**°P*’‘?** 

TO match in the history of Indian philosophy. T.Watters rightly calls him one of the 

wonders and mysteries of later Buddhism.’ 
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NS^ijuna was a south Indian Brahmin who becama a Buddhist. According to 
Hiuen Tsang, NSgSrjuna first lived in a monastery near Dakshina K5&ala which 
seems to have extended its sway as far as the Krishna. He stayed later in Parvata, 
identified with NagSrjunakon^a on the basis of an inscription. This he made into a 
centre for the propagation of Buddhism. 

About 20 treatises available in Chinese translations are generally ascribed to 
h^^rjuna. Of these, 18 ate mentioned by Bunyiu Nanjio in his catalogue as NS^r* 
juna's composition. Mention may be made here of his one more treatise, which he 
wrote as a letter to his friend YajnSirT Cautamfputra. This treatise is known as the 
SuhfiltiMui or ‘letter to a friend’. Itsing teUs us that at the time of his visit to India 
he saw children committing it to memory and adults making a lifelong study of it. 

The age of l^^ijuna was an age of general and all*round culture. NSgSrjuna- 
konda stands today as the best monument of that epoch. Parvata, from the heights 
of which flowed MahaySna and MSdhyamika, has brought Andhra a reputation 
which will enduie as long as a single stone is left of that sacred mount. All the art, 
philosophy and literature of the Buddhist epoch and the emotional instincts, the 
critical acumen and power of expression underlying them ate a priceless legacy 
which has entered into the intellectual make-up of the scholars and people of Andhra. 
And to this legacy Nigarjuna has richly contributed. 

AryadSva, the Buddhist zealot, BhIvavivSka, the skilful dialectician and 
Dingnlga who lived sometime near V&igi were some distinguished persons who 
shed lustre on AndhradSsa after the time of NSgirjuna. 

The most prominent of NSgStjuna’s disciples was Aryadeva alM> known as 
Deva, KanadSva and NilanStra the fifteenth patriarch. A sound scholar ^nd distin- 
guished writer, he scored many a triumph over the tirthikas m ChQliye, in KSsala, 
in Pa(alipuira and elsewhere and occupied a high place m Nalanda. In his Sato- 
SSstra, he lefutesSSifakh}^ and Vai^shika. He is said to have been fond of preaching 
the AndhidcavindarSuUanta. 

Itsing places Bhivaviveka earlier than DtngnSga and Dhaimaf^la whereas 
he is held as a contemporary of Oharmaplla by Hiuen Tsang. He was a follower of 
Nagfirjuna and lived in a cave south-west of the capital of DhSnyakataka. He is 
the author of a number of learned works, a skilful dialectician who while externally 
displaying the SSrhkhya garb, internally propagated the learning of NSgSrjuna. 

A contemporary of KSiidasa and disaple of Vasubandhu, Dingnfigaof KfinchT 
became a distinguished yogSe^ri and lived foi the most part in Andhra. He travelled 
through Maharastra and Orissa controverting the tirihikas, converted a 4iinister of 
the king of Orissa and founded sixteen mahSviharas. He was the foundlr of pure 
logic, wlnda he distinctly differentiated from religion and philosophy. TiidiVnm^o> 
samudwhaya, ‘one of the grandest literary monuments’, was composed ona solitary 
wilt with a stone stSpa near VSngi, capital of Andhra. It was the earlt» work on 
modern pure nynya which develop^ pramSna or evidence of knowledge. According 
to Beal, pid^iSga had to controvert Isvara Kfisb^a, author of Uw S&ttkytt- 
kSrika in Andhra. According to Itsing, he was the autimr of 100 treatianu Some of 
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his works were rendered into Chinese by ParamSrtha in the 6th century A.D. Accor- 
ding to Hiuen Tsang Diiignaga was an Andhra. 

OharmaldrU was the pupil of another South Indian luminary Dharmapala of 
KBfichl. Undaunted by social ostracisim, DharmakTiti propagated Buddhism, 
defeated KurnSrilabhatm, the champion of sacrificial religion, controverted the Jains 
and tried to bring Kalihga into the Buddhist fold. 

Several monks aj^rently of great distinction are mentioned in insciptions at 
Amaravati, N3g^junakonda, Jaggayyapeta and Ramiieddipalle, but nothing more 
is known of them than their names. 

Throughout the Andhra country, there are remains of Buddhist monuments. 
These places have yielded precious relics of a glorious civilization that flourished 
in Andhra in the earliest period ol her history. The largest number of stupos, 
chaityas and viharas has been brouglu to light in the Guntur and Krishna Districts 
specially along the banks of Krishna and her tributaries. There are still unexcava- 
ted mounds, awaiting the touch of the archaeologists. At Kajihgapatnam which 
also contain mounds worthy of excavation, ancient coins are picked up from time 
to time. 

Buddhism was well established in Andhra in the time of Ai5ka owing to its 
situation midway between Magadha, the home of Buddhism and Ceylon which had 
already become a stronghold of Buddhism and with which Andhra had seaborne 
trade through its big river ports. As the Buddhists were largely recruited from the 
commercial classes, their wealth was utilized to raise maginificent stSpas. 

Such stupas were built at several places in the region between the lower valleys 
of the Krishna and the Godavari. A number of Buddhist sites from Salihun^m 
in the north to Chinna Gunjam in the south have been discovered, of which the 
following are the most important since they possess magnificent stupas. 

The stSpas at Amaravati and Nagarjunakond . in the Guntur District and at 
Bha||ipr51u, Jaggayyapeta, Gusiwuda and Ghantaso;. in the Krishna District were 
built between the 2nd c.B.C. and the 3rd c.A.D. Tne earliest Buddhist monument 
is the BhattiprSlu stupa built in the 2nd c.B.C., fobably by a Buddhist missionary 
during the time of a local king named Kubeiaka. The claim that it was a mahustupa 
enshrining the mortal remains of the Buddha is justified by the discovery of a bone 
relic inside a crystal casket together with flowers made of gold and pearls. 

Nothing was known of the great stSpa at Nagarj'inakonda or the hill of N3gar- 
juna before it was discoveied 25 years ago. It is situated on the south bank of the 
river Krishna in the Guntur Distirct. It was ul*o j mahastUpa, and was probably 
built in the time of As5ka. It was renovated by Santisri and other ladies of the local 
IkshvSku royal family, to which goc the credit of mak.ng Buddhism popular in 
AntUira in the Jrd century A.D, Now it is in ruins which arc greater than those at 
AmarSvati. Hundreds of remarkable sculptures executed in the Amaravati style 
have been found. From the inscriptions on the Ayaka pillars, it is evident that 
NSg&ijttnakonito was of great importance as a centre of Buddhism and enjoyed 
intematidniU fame. Several monasteries were built at this place for the residence 
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of Buddhist monks of diUhreot aohooto coming from ^flEbraiit countries like Ce^on, 
Kashmir, Oandbara and China. 

The people of Andhra traded in and out^de the country and had close contacts 
with the Roman world of the time. Hits is proved by the ^scovery of inscriptions, 
of sculptures depicting a bearded soldier wearing a tunic andtrousenandof various 
other objects of Roman origin. 

Guntf^li, 28 miles north of Ellore railway station and l^adkan, a mile 
east of AnakSpalte, ace important for their rocJc-cut architecture. Other {4aces 
in the neighbourhood appear to have assunmd significance in Buddhist times, 
as the presence of sOipas and other antiquities testify. The most notable among 
these are Colt, Chezarla, Oummati, Beza^^, QarikapSdu, UraiyQr, Kuvain. 
Chinve. and Vidyidharapura. 

The records dating from 1137 to 1234 AD. show that the famous AmaiHvati 
stSpa was stilt in good preservation, provisions being made for burning perpetual 
lamps at the stOpa as also in the temple of the Brahmanical creed, by merchants, 
ladies, and a chief of the K9ta family, K.5ta II and his relations. 

In and around Bezavada may be seen today a large number of rock>cut cave 
temples at Mogali^apuram, STSnagaram and Undavalii. They are all mostly simple 
in plan and construction. They represent a continuation of the Buddhist art of 
scooping out cells adopted for the Hindu gods. It is well known that the rock-cut 
cave temples in and around Bezavida are the earliest surviving Hindu shrines of 
Andhra, nothing being known of structural Hindu edifices till a very late date. 
These have been attributed to the Pallavas and the Vishnukundins. the former carry- 
ing the style into the Tamil country. The dvSrapSfas and the pillars withdotus, vase 
and lion ornaments remind us of the Buddhist sculptures of AmarSvati. 


KanMtaka 

Buddhism was introduced into Karnataka by A^ka. But Buddhism did not 
have strong roots in Karnataka either because it was eclipsed by Jainism or because 
it did not receive sufficient political support. 

Jainism, introduced into this region earlier, bad already become well established 
and continued to be vigorous till the close of the 12th century A.D. and Buddhism 
seems hardly to have made an impression on the people here. The latter always 
remained a minor creed during its career in Karnataka. 


Karnataka and Kerala find no place in the map showing places of Buddhist 
interest.ii But there are evidences to show that Buddhism in Karnataka ha i a history 
starting from 3rd century B.C. to the 13th c. A.D. Information regardin ; the sects 
or branches of Buddhism, pervalcnt during those cemuries is also availa fie. 

It is said that during the time of Aillka in the 3rd c.B.C. the monk fihddUlBva 
wasaenttoMahiahaman^alaandthemookRakkhitatoBanavSsi. Botht eaeffiaoes 
are imfiaded in Katnatalm. Further eridences are fhmisbed by the five i xfit etficts 
of AiBka in Brabnii* ^cacters ifisooveied m SiddhSpura, Brehmagiri a|d Ja|ifiga 
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RSndfivara in Molakaimur taluk of the Chitradurga District, Koppa| in the Raichur 
pstrict, and recently in N,|tQr and Udago|a in Bellary District. The Chandravajli 
inscriptions also make it dear that Buddhism as a sect had votaries in Karnataka 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. The beautiful images of Buddha 
dug out in the excavations cairied out at Chandravalli also testify to the presence 
of Buddhism. 

The first two centuries of the Christian era witnessed the spread of Buddhism. . 
The early kings of the ^UvShana dynasty were favourable to the Buddhists and also 
BSm rulers. An inscription said to have been dated 338 A.D. likens a B3na king 
to the *B9dhisatva’ in his great compassion towards animals,^^ thus revealing the 
popularity of the BBdhisatva ideal in this part of the country. Another inscription 
relating to Ta^ngila Mgdhava (456-475 A.D.) of the Ganga dynasty mentions his 
land-gift to a Buddhist monastcryt^ and employs expressions like sUsandbudcBtasatva 
and SSkytlSilo. The exact significance of the latter expression is obscure, although 
there is current conjecture that it denotes a Buddhist boundary stone. Besides these 
suggestive inscriptions, the lead coins of the Satavahana kings unearthed in Chandra- 
vajli bear the figure of a humped bull around which is engraved the legend Sadakana 
KaltdSya mahSrathisa referring to some Satakarni ruler, a viceroy of the Andhras; 
on the other side of the coins arc the unmistakably Buddhist emblems of the B5dhi 
tree and cairn. Thus Buddhists had secured royal patronage and acceptance in 
Karnataka duiing the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Hiuen Tsang also refers to Banavasi where there were, according to him, nume- 
rous saftghSramas of both Mahayana and Hinayana persuasions. He also records 
the presence here of a remarkable sandal-wood statue of Maitreya. the future Buddha, 
which was carved by the sage ^ruta viihsatikfiti. It is beyond doubt that duiing 
the 6th-7th centuries, the surrounding areas in Karnataka were under the influence 
of Buddhist movement. Banavasi must have been a great centre of Buddhism and it 
is even possible that further investigations may reve?l the presence of As5kan edicts 
in that part. Koppal, where two Asbkan edicts arc 1 >und, must have been another 
centre of Buddhism. Hiuen Tsang calls it by the name Konkinapulo. During the 
10th century there were temples and saints belonging to the four sects (^aiva, 
Vaishnava, Jaina and Bauddha) at KadiyQr which was famous for its temples, saints 
and worshippers. I* S6m54vara, a poet of the 10th century mentions meat-eating 
Buddhists in his Yasasiifaka Cltampu. This is an important reference to prove the 
existence, during the period of Tantnc Buddhism of meat-eating which was prescrib- 
ed as a religious rite. An inscription mentions the Chalukya princess Akkadevi who 
was cosmopolitan in outlook and who practised religion as revealed in the agonuts 
of Jina, Buddha. Ananta and Rudra.‘® A religious leader of the KalSmukha Saiva 
Sect is praised as a great scholar who had the capacity <o teach Sugoto~iostro or 
Buddhist religious texts to Buddhists tiiemsclves.*^ This is one of the many evidences 
to show that Buddhism was being studied by non-Buddhists also.^possibly to under- 
stand and appreciate it. Mention is made of a follower of Tathagata religion 
shipping TSti in SukmStacharitc of l^antinfitha who wrote his kSvra in about 1^ 

A.D.Ai»th«l&uva leader is said to have been ‘a sun to darkness which is Buddhism .»« 

n 
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Thou^ Buddhism was practically a miiior religion, inscriptions often refer to the 
rdigious fiction and feuds between Buddhism and other sects. An inscription which 
has been often referred to is that found in Ba)|ij^ve. In that it is said that the ChS- 
lukya minister. RQpabha^fayya built a monastery called Jayanti RrabhS Bauddha* 
vihSta and donated lands to TSrfi BhagavatT. the goddess and to the gods KS^va. 
L5k?4vara and to Buddha. He also donated lands towards the maintenance of 
yfigtar, the Buddhist nuns and ascetics. Another inscription of the same period and 
place mentions NS^yaklca as donating lands to TSii Bhagavati after washing the 
feet of a Bauddha guru, Jayanti PrabhS Bauddhaba|fira.*9 The image of T3r3 at 
Ba||i^ve and the inscription found at pamba|2o are of importance. This inscription 
begins with a prayer to llrS Bhagavati. A merchant by name Sangarayya ^hi of 
LakJcun^ along with a few other merchants built a Buddhist monastery at Dambaj 
and made enormous grants to the monastery for worship and to the bhiksfm. Terms 
like Aiddha, Tath^ata, vihdra and bouddkasdisana are unmistakable evidences of 
the inscription being a Buddhist one. These two inscriptions, at Ba|)i^ve and pam- 
ba{ are very important in that they help us to determine the nature of Buddhism 
during the centuries preceding and following the 1 1th century. It is mentioned in 
another inscription that there were temples dedicated to Ankara, Jina and to Buddha 
at TSrd3(.2> The grdma vf^kUhas or the village headmen of that place were following 
the tenets of all the four religions among whfeh Buddhism was one. In an inscription 
at Kaida|22 it is said that ^iva, Brahma, Buddha and Vishnu are just different names 
of the one god who is saktUatman. According to Vikramarjuna-vijaya, a Kannada 
work of the 10th century, the story of NSgSnanda took place near G5karim in western 
Karaataka.2^ Even now the places around GOkanna arc associated with the events 
of that story. Aliama, a i^aiva devotee in one of his sayings, decries some tantric 
practices and even mentions a kalpa of Vajri and Amari. This Vajri or Vajra is one 
of the goddesses whom followers of Vijiaylna Buddhism worshipped.^^ Another 
inqportant discovery in Karnataka pertaining to Buddhism was the image of T5ra 
at KB{iv3d in northern Karnataka.^a Hiis is an image belonging to the 1 3th century 
with an inscription in Sanskrit. Earlier, about 1098 A.D, a splendid image of 
TSrS was caused to be made by a devout lady, Bappure NIgiyakka, described as 
sSfM of tl« BauddhSiaya, wife of Hampachefti of Ba)(ig3ve.2ft It is intresting 
to note how the cult of goddess TSriS as associated with AvalOkitSsvara developed 
in and around Karnataka, bearing affinity to a similar development in distant Bengal, 
Nepal and Tibet. They were expressions akin to each other of the crystallisation of 
the VajraySna sect of Buddhism. There were in Karnataka several shrines to TSrl. 
the niost celebrated being the one in pamba} in Dharwar and another at IG^ivid. 
TSrS is characterised in the pafflba| inscription as wisdom, the giver of proterity to 
Buddha, iBtuUhasya vUMtida), enlightenment itself (bddhi), and the indfwNler of 
the TathSgata’s heart. She is Buddhist In ideology, but entirely Hindut^d in re* 
inresentotion. 

In one of the caves of B3d3mi there is an unfinished figure of Padmateni. In 
the BBdSmt hiU there are a number of Buddhist caves containing letters in tie Gupta 
script. One of the pillars of the famous Kfirle caves near LBnfiva|a is enSiwed by 
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a niBrcbant from VaijayanU, i.e., Banavasi. At LSkSpur, in Bijapur District is a 
temple dedicated to LSkCsvara. The deity is ^iva but originally it was probably 
a Buddhist deity. There are in this part a number of people who bear the name of 
LBkappa, the name of their tutelary deity being L5ktsvara. Beyond Belgaum and in 
Ooa there is sufficient evidence to show that Buddhism was prevalent in the area. 
The S3tavahanas, Mauryas, Chalukyas and Kalachuris had leanings towards Bud- 
dhism. At Kolhapur, in Maharashtra a large number of Satavahana lead coins 
bearing the names of srI Pujumavi and Gautamlputra are found. Havell and Fergu- 
sson are of the opinion that the famous Aihole temple called the Durg3 temple 
resembles a Buddhist shrine in its architecture. 

In the Tuju region, Buddhist faith lingered for sometime. Kadarika (Kadri) 
near Mangalore was a Buddhist stronghold even as late as the 10th century. The 
famous Manjunatha of Dharmasthaja is said to be a Hinduised version of the 
Buddhist Manju^il; it is significant that this Manjunatha originally belonged to 
Kadarika. In the west coast, however. Buddhism seems to have come down upto 
Mangalore where a monastery was established at Kadri hills. 

Inscriptions supply a very clear evidence which enables us to have a rough idea 
of Jthc schools of Buddhism which prevailed in Karnataka. In the history of 
Buddhism in India there were three branches, one succeeding the other— the Hlna- 
ySna, the Mah3y5na and the Vajrayjina. The difference between Hinayanists and 
Mah3yanists is this, that the former cherish profound veneration for the personality 
of the historic Buddha, his teachings and the order he founded, whereas the latter 
regatd him as one of many Buddhas who have appeared in many universes, all being 
manifestations of one primordial Buddha nature. The religious texts of the former 
are in Pali and the latter in Sanskrit. Vajrayanism abounds in gods and goddesses. 
Its vajrasatva is equivalent to the parabrahman of the Hindus. Out of the five pittas 
of this vajrasatva rose five dhyanihudtUtas—Vairdchana, Ratnasamhhava, Amitabha, 
Amdghasiddhi and Aksobhya and eatn has a fcir'* e attendant — sakti. They are 
VaJradhSt^Svari, Lochani, Mamaki, Pandora and A^ya Tara. One who worships 
these gods as prescribed in the texts becomes a vairasatva. 

Karnataka felt the impact of all these three branches of Buddhism in successive 
periods. The religion which prevailed during Asoka’s reign must have been Hlna- 
ySna, In the early centuries of the Christian era we see the mention of B5dhisatva 
in the copper-plates of Karnataka. We have earlier seen that a copper-plate grant, 
said to have been dated 338 A.D., compares a king to BSdhisatva who is kind towards 
all. Another makes obcisana* to Bodhisatva, a third to nishkaranavatsala 
Buddha.^"^ This points to the fact that it was MahaySnism which prevailed here 
during the 4-5th centuries A.D. It v as perhaps during i!te 7th century that N3g3r- 
juna was responsible for the spread oi Taniric Buddhism in the south. Though no 
inscription mentions the term Vajrayana, the presence of this branch of Buddhism 
can be inferred from the importance attached to the worship of TarSs noted above. 
Earlier* It was the HlnaySna branch that prevailed from about the 3rd century B.C. 
to the end df the 3rd century A.D. whereafter Mahayana came on the scene and was 
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in turn replaced by a ritualistic and esoteric Ibrm of Buddhism, the Vajrayina. 
1%!$ form of Buddhism might have prevailed Uli the end of the 13th century. 

Buddhism disappeared altogether from Karnataka owing to the advent of 
Advaitism, the prevalence of Jainism, and the emergence of several minor sects, 
mostly devotional in character, all combining to blow out the flickering light of 
Buddhism. 

Kerala 

Very little is known about Buddhism in Kerala. In one of his edicts A46ka 
mentions Kerala as one of the countries neighbouring his dominions, whereto he 
had sent missionaries to propagate Buddhism. 

According to a version of the Kira\dtpattu BSna, a predecessor of ChSramfln, 
the last ruler of Malabar, is said to have been converted to Buddhism by certain 
monks who had come from China. It is also said that Brahmins found it difficult 
to get rid of him. After a great struggle, the king was dethroned and the Buddhists 
had no voice and were expelled from the country. 

According to the Traveller's Dairy of the Chinese pilgrim, Mr. Talwoys Wheeler 
observes, “Hiuen Tsang had preceeded to Conjeevaram along the eastern coast. 
On hts return route be crossed the peninsula to tlw western coast, known as the 
Malbar side; and then turned towards the north through Tiavancore and Malbar." 
He states that the city was already more Brahmanical than Buddhist. Buddhism was 
in a state of decay. He found most of the monasteries in ruins, while there were 
hundreds of flourishing temples of Brahmins.28 Evidently Brahmanism was putting 
forth ail its might in ousting Buddhism from south India. During his time, about 
the middte of the 8th century occurred the confutation of the Buddhists ^ Malabar 
by Kunffirila-bhatta and its consequent ^rsecuiion is noticed briefly in the Keraldi- 
pattL^ The great opponent of the Buddhists, the great Vedamist Ankara, himself a 
native of Malabar and a namNldiri Brahmin, lived about the time of the last king 
PerumSI, and began his triumphant debates with the Buddhist priests in Malabar. 
Through his instrumentality. Brahmins were strong and able to expel Buddhism 
from India. 


Tamflaadn 

The spread of Buddhism in Tamilnadu is attested by the inscription of Ai5ka 
in which he claims to have sent missions to four Tamil countries for preaiching the 
dharma and for estaldishing hospitals for men and animals. MatfitriSkhoUd^ one of 
the five famous epics refers to the Buddhist chaitya erected by Ki||i. a Cbw prince. 

There were Buddhist settlements of considerable proportions in NegapB^m on 
the east coast and in ^rfmfllavSsam on the west. Negapatam was the fin port of 
crit for travellers to India from Malaya and Indonesia, and a king of the fematran 
empire of ^rlvyaya erected a large monastery there (lOOO A.D.) for the w of his 
sabiects when they visited South India. A copper-plate inscription of OwTllh cen- 
tury states that the OjBja king, KlUarSja. gave the village of Anaimadgilaii for the 
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mwntenaiioe of a shrine of the Buddha in the CddSmanivamia-vilSra which the 
Sailetidra king, MSravijayOttungavarman of l^rTvijaya and Kataha of Indonesia, 
had erected at Negapatam. In the epilogue of his commentary on the iV?// prakaratta, 
Dharmniaj^la mentions this place and the Dharmasoka'VihSra in it, where he com- 
posed this commentary. The Vaishnava legends have preserved a curious story of 
Tirumahgai-a{v3r having despoiled the Bauddha vihara of Negapatam of a solid 
gol^n image of the Buddha in order to hnd the funds required for building the great 
Ran^nStha temple at SiTraiigam; possibly this legend only means that at the time 
the lives of the Alvhrs were put together, in the 12th century A.D.30 Negapatam was 
a strong centre of Buddhism which attracted popular attention by its wealth and 
influence. KanchT, one of the seven most ancient and famous cities of India, was a 
great seat of learning where Vedic and non-Vedic schools such as Jaina and Bauddha. 
existed side by side. That all these religions were equally treated by the ancient 
kings may be inferred from the fact that the eaily Pallava rulers of theTondaimanda- 
1am assumed such names as Buddhavarman, Skandavarman and Parameivaravarman 
names which perhaps indicated the sects to which they individually belonged. 

Yuan Chwang states that when he visited Kafichi, this country, frequently 
visited by the Buddha, had more than 100 Buddhist monasteries with 10,000 brethren 
all of the stharira school. Asoka had erected topes at the various spots where the 
Buddha had preached and admitted members into his order. KahchT was the birth 
place of Dharmapala Pusa, (he eldest son of the high official of the city, and a Hinaya- 
nist monk who appears to have been converted to Mahayanism when he went to 
north India. He was a professor in the famous University of Nalanda. 

Not far from the south of the capital was a large monastery which was a rende- 
zvous for the most eminent men of the countiy, with an Asoka tope above 100 ft. 
high where the Buddha had once defeated iirthakas by preaching and had received 
many into his communion. Near by were traces of a sitting place and excercise walk 
of the four past Buddhas. Thus Kouchl not onh had a large Buddha population 
but also many places of public worship in the 7th entuiy. 

That the Bauddhas were in existence in Kanchl in the days of the l^aiva saint 
TirujnSnasambandha, i.c., in the middle of the 7th century appears to be certain; 
for he refers to them by the names of Bodhiyar, as also by the description of their 
monks as the weavers of mats for their garments. 

A large number of accounts both historical and legendary, exist in proof of the 
predominance of the Buddha influence and the existence ol Bauddha places and 
otyects of worship in Kanchl, even so late as the 9th century. 

KSflchl, with its RajavihSra and its hundred monasteries, was a famous strog- 
hold of Buddhism in the South. Fr Buddha images ha -c been found in and around 
the KSmEkshi temple. Thcie is also a theory that KamSkshi was originally a temple 
of and was converted into a Hindu temple in later times. 

The great logicians and divines like Dingnaga, Dharmai»la and Dharmaklrti 
hailed frpm KinchT and its neighbourhood. Buddhists presented a formidable 
knge to the Jfeinas. Dharmaklrti, by his ability and influence came in for bitter 
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criticism at the hands of the Jaioa enthusiasts as well as of the orthodox thinkers 
led by Sankara. Both the groups of opposition had a tough task in breaking the 
growing influence of Buddhist logic in this region. Ultimately, however, they emerg- 
ed victorious in vanquishing Buddhism. The famous Pali commentator Buddha- 
ghOia, has mentioned in bis commentary, the Maiidratfu^roni that he wrote it at 
the request of the venetable JStipSla who was staying with him at KSilchT. 

Buddhist writers of Tamil continued to be important till the 14th century. 
Ihe presence of Buddhism in the ChZ^a kingdom, in the reign VfrarSjcndra, and the 
influence of Buddhist scholarship on Tamil literature, are attested by the Vjn^d}iyan, 
a curious work on Tamil grammar conceived on ultra-Sansluitic lines by Buddha- 
mitra, who calls himseif chieftain of Ponpejtri, Tenjore District. It is no doubt that 
fCinchl continued to be a great centre of Buddhist learning and active till almost 
the close of the 14th century. But the epigraphs and literature alike produce the 
impression that in the 10th and 1 1th centuries Buddhism was less popular in the 
Tamil country, and it seems probable that in the religious controversies of the pte- 
ceding age, BucMhism suffered more damage and last its hold on the people of the 
country more completely. 

Buddhism suffered a steady decline in South India partly by the growing im- 
portance of Jainism, but mainly due to (he rise of ^aivism and Vaishnavism. 

Buddhism was not a welt established religion in South India; together with it, 
the growth of Jainism, proved a serious bar to the progress of Buddhism. The causes 
which contributed to its downfall in other parts of India soon induced its practical 
disappearance in it. Whether there is any truth in the story told by Wilson that 
Akajanka, a Jaina controversialist, finally confuted the Buddhists in arguments at 
the court of HimasTtala at KSfichl, had procured their expulsion to Ceylon in 788 
A.D. or not, there is no doubt that they, ceased to be of any practical importance 
generally from about the flth century in South India, 

Prom its beginning. Buddhism was surrounded by other religious beliefs and 
ptactices— the old Vedic ritualism and Biabmanism, ascetic Jainism and later Hind- 
uism with its complex variety of deities and cults. Though it had some influence on 
these as it spread, it never really predominated except where rulers gave it special 
patronage. Its rival continued to be active and tenacious With the passing of time, 
MahSyfloa Buddhism, in constant contact with Hindu cults, gradually absorbed 
elements and tendencies from them until its distinguishing marks grew dim Ctunese 
pilgrims travelling to India between 629 A.D. and 695 A.D. report the dpdine of 
monasteries, the presence of Hindu temples near deserted Buddhist sites, cfose con- 
nection of the Hindus with Buddhist temples. In the 8th and 9th centuries Aasterftil 
dialectiaans KumSrila and l^nkara, gave strong doctrinal competition to Buddhist 
teachers, while or^nised Saiva ascetics opposed Buddhist monastic groum. With 
the establishment of Muslim power in 1 193' A.D. Buddhism practically die ppeftred 
from its old home India. In some parts of the country, it lingered on in c trrupted 
forms, eventually becoming a subsidiary sect under Hinduism, which locepted 
Buddha at an incarnation of Visb 9 u. A factor marking the decline ftonf the 7lh 
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oentuiy onward was the annihilation of a system of esoteric beliefs and practices 
known as Tantrisim. 
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Jainism is not merely a set of principles and code of conduct, but a wa> of life* 
Jaina Weftanschauung is not pessimistic as many have suggested, but realistic and 
pragmatic, in fact melioristic. As a religion, it is a protest against the ritualistic 
practices culminating in pseudo-spiritualism. It denies the authority of the VSdas 
and the orthodox traditions of Hinduism. As a philosophy it is realistic and plura- 
listic. It is emiuncist in outlook. It bases its structure of philosophy on the analyses 
of experience. 

When Jainism originated it is difficult to say. Jaina tradition says that Jaina 
religion is eternal and it is perennial, thou^ preached successively by the prophets 
called the tUrthankearas in the different cycles of time. In this cycle of time, the first 
prophet who preached Jaina religion was Rishabha, the first tirth^kttra, who lived 
thousands of years ago. The last and the twenty fourth (irthaAkara was Vardhamfina 
MahSvTra who was a senior contemporary of Gautama, the Buddha. Apart from 
the Jaina tradition, it has now been established that Jainism is a pre-Aryan religion 
belonging to the ^ramana current of thought, which prevailed even before PIrsva 
and Mahivfra, the last two tlrthankaras. Yajur-vSda mentions J^ishabha, Ajita and 
Arishtanemi tlrthankaras. BhSgavata-purSna endorses the view that Rishabha was 
the founder of Jainism. Jacobi has traced Jainism to the early primitive currents of 
metaphysical speculation.' Zimmer shows that Jainism does not derivtj^from the 
Brahman-Aryan sources, but reflects the cosmology and anthropology of a much 
older, pre-Aryan upper class of North-eaatern India, being rooted in the same sub- 
soil of archaic metaphysical speculation as Y5ga, SSnkhya and Buddhism, the other 
non-Vedic Indian systems. The long series of ‘these serai mythological figures of 
other tlrthankaras, stretching back, period beyond period, each illuminating the 
world according to the requirements of the age yet in strict adherence to the 
doi^rine, points to the belief that the Jaina religion is eternal'.^ 

It is equally difficult to determine the antiquity of the introduction of Jainism 
in South India. It is sometimes maintained that Jainism was prevailing in South 
India much before the historic migration of BhadrabShu to the south uptol^ravana- 
be}ago|a, along with Qiandragupta Maurya, and that MahSvTra himself hadtravelied 
throuj^ South India. Jaina views and pnmtices were to be found in the Skmth even 
at the time of the earlier two ttrthoAkaras, NSmi and PSriva. It is held tha Jainism 
must have been popular in the south before the migration of BhadrabShu because: 
(0 IHiadralffibu must have been confident of good reception in the South by t le Jainas 
already living there; (fl) the Buddhist work refers to the preset » of the 

Jainas in ^jflon, in the 4th century B.C. They must have travelled throuib South 
India. This suggests that Jainism was prevailing in the south prior to this trae; and 
(tU) the fiimous Tanuhwork like Tirukkwa^ and TdlkSj^yan have been vi^ much 
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influenced by the Jaina thought. It is therefore, possible to say that Jainism was an 
important influence in the south prior to Bhadrabahu*Chandragupta tradition. 

However, w must start with the BhadrabShu-Chandragupta tradition. It 
appMrs that Jainism influenced the life of the prople in South India through the 
missionary activities which swept down continually wave after wave, at different times 
and in different directions. The intellectual climate was favourable for receiving 
currents of thought, as there must have been devout Jaina laity in the area. 

We may considei the influence of Jainism in the South from three aspects: 
(/) political influence and royal patronage; (//) its contribution to literature and art; 
and (///) its influence on the life and philosophy of the people of this area. The 
impact of Jainism on the life and philosophy of the people in South India has been 
distinctly felt in Andhra Prade.sh, Tamilnadu and specially in Karnataka. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to take a synoptic view of its influence in these areas on the 
life, literature and the development of thought of the people. 

Andhra Pradesh 

The origin of the influence of Jainism in Andhra Pradesh may be traced to the 
6lh ceiiiury B.C. during the lifetime of MahavTra himself ‘who seems to have laid its 
foundations by preaching his doctrine in the region of Kalinga which comprises 
the northern frontiers of the Andhra countrj.’J Soon after this. Buddhism must 
have entered the country and there arc evidences to show that there were conflicts 
between the two religious thoughts. It is also mentioned that a Jaina king Yasodhara 
of Ikshavaku lineage ruled the kingdom of Anga in the age of the tlrthankaraWasv- 
pfljya. He went to Vcngimandala and, being attracted by the beauty of the place, 
he settled down in that place and founded the city of Prati^Slapura. This is also a 
reference to the same rishinivasa given to the hill called Sriparvata or Silsaila. 
DharmdmfUa of Nayasena gives a story of kmp Dhanada. Dhanada of Ikshvaku 
lineage was ruling the Veiigimandaia from his . spiral Pratipalapura. His wife 
KamalasrT was a Buddhist and was converted to the Jaina faith by persuasion. But 
his father-in-law, Sangusrt was first converted tf Jainism under the influence of the 
miraculous vision of the sages who had attained perfection by following the Jaina 
faith. Later, Saiigasrl got converted to Buddhism. He denied in the open court of 
bis son-in-law that he had not seen the sages at all. Because of this falsefood, a 
curse descended upon him and he was blinded and ihe subsequent seven generations 
were born blind. On account of this the country is known as Andha-vishaya. 

In the conflict between Buddhism and JamiNm, the former was gaining ground. 
But at the time of Samprati, the grandson of Asoka. Jainism tried to retrieve the lost 
ground. He sent missionaries to pi nagate the Jaina fauh in the non-Aryan count- 
ries like Andhra and Dramila.-* Later, SatavShanas were the patrons of Jainism. 
We may, here, mention the episodes of Acharya Simhanandi to explain the influence 
of Jainism in Andhra Pradesh, although it particularly refers to the Kamatalm 
region. Two princes of the Ikshvaku family, Dadiga and Madhava, were trained by 
AcMrya Simhanandi in the science of ruling. This was in the town of PSrflr in Andhra 
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Pradesh. They established the kindom in Karnataka, and were the founders of Oadga 
dynasty. And the establishment of a kingdom in Karnataka was possible due to 
favourable political climate, both in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. Pirfir was 
called Gangs PSrQr on account of its association with the founding of the Gangs 
dynasty and it seems to have been an important centre of Jainism. We understand 
that king KhSravEla was a powerful champion of Jaina religion. He installed the 
Jaina image and built burodKs on the Kumari hill. In the seventh century the credit 
of popularising Jainism goes to the Eastern GtSlukyas. Some of the ChSlukya kings 
were Jains by faith. Ayyana MahSdSvI, the queen of Vishinuvardhana 111 renewed 
an earlier grant to a village to the Jaina temple, at Vijaya^^da. The king VtjaySditya 
IV gave numerous grants for the propagation of Jaina faith. Other minor rulers and 
chiefs gave protection and patronage to Jaina religion.^ 

We may therefore, say that Jainism influenced Andhra Pradesh much earlier 
than Buddhism the impact of which proved a powerful setback for the development 
of Jaina faith. However, Jainism wielded considerable influence on the life and 
thought of the people of Andhra pradesh. Royal patronage was bountiful and the 
participation of the public in the practice and propagation of the religion was im- 
mense. 

TandOMda 

The influence of Jainism on the life of the people of Tamilnadu was clearly 
great. It is difiicult to say how and when Jainism entered Tamilnadu. Its influence 
on this land must have come from both Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. The Pre- 
valence of Jainism in Ceylon in the 4th century B.C. most have been due to its journey 
from Andhra Pradesh and Tamilnadu. There is also evidence to show thardainism 
travelled from Karnataka to Tamilnadu. In the HSjavaXi-ktahe there is a description 
that BhadratShu called his ^iscipte Vi4lkhdch3rya to go to the Chola and Pandya 
countries for the propagation of Pharma. It appears that the people in these countries 
were familiar with Jaina religion. There were already people practising Jainism. 
Considering the references found in the MakSvamia^ a Buddhist chronicle of the 5th 
century A.D. it appears that Jainism was an important influence in the 4th century 
B.C. and for much longer time Buddhism must have gained strength after the mis- 
sionary activities started at the time of A^ka and later. There were strongholds of 
Jainism before the advent of Buddhism in this area. For instance, in the KSfichT 
region and MailSpur, a part of modern Madras city, Jaina influence was great during 
the region of Pailavti MahSndravarman 1 in the first quarter of the 7th eentury 
A.D. Tirupparuttikkupxam was an important centre of Jaina influence. KSfl^hT was 
called Jaina KSnchl. PaiichapS^avdmalai near Arcot and Ttrumaiqi near 
PSillr were great centres of Jainism. Ch5}a kings gave much patronage t< > Jaina 
religion. The Yakshi cult was very mudi preiralent at that time. ITiis is etidei t from 
the records that the Pallava king Nandivarman installed the image of Panniya cki^. 
the ynfcshl of Mahivira along with the image of the preceptor Nfilpnanandi. h adnrai 
region is repkte with records to show that it was an important centre of laina 
in&ience. 
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However, the cr^t for the propagation and influence of Jainism in the Tamil 
country goes to the intellectual and missionary activities of some eminent acharyas 
like &mantabhadra, Aka|anka, Kanakasfna and Gunanandi. It has been suggested 
that AchSrya Samantabhadra went to Pataliputra, MSlava, Tbakkaand KaochTpura. 
It was in the 3rd century that Jainism became prominent in the KSfichTpuia region, 
and throu|^ the efforts of Samantabhadra, Jainism established itself as a great 
religion as against the Buddhist and other Vedic faiths in this area. The personality 
of Samantabhadra was a great influence on the intellectuals and the people in the 
Tamil region. Similarly the work and personality of Akalanka brought great credit 
and impetus to the spread of Jaini.sm in this region. Aka|anka was associated with 
the Pallava king HimasTtala in the 8th century A.D. It is difficult to identify the 
king Hima4ltala. 

The next phase of the development of Jainism was possible through the mis- 
sionary activity of sage Vajranandi. He made Jainism popular in this area. He 
established the Dravida-saiigha in Madurai. This was an important step in the 
propagation and establishment of the Jaina faith in this region. Owing to the con- 
tinued popularity of Jainism in this area for about four centuries, it was possible to 
establish the Dravida-sahglia, although the first step in this direction was taken ear- 
lier by the sage Vidyanandi by setting up the Dravida-gana. There is ample evidence 
to show that Jainism was a great influence in the Tamil country even up to the 13th 
century A.D. Tagadtir in the Salem District was a Jaina stron^old in the 9th cen- 
tury. Vilakapattaruim in the North Arcot District was a Jaina locality in the lOth 
century, and Tirumalai a Jaina centre in the llth century. During the reign of king 
Rajarflja III, the grant of 'land and tank’ was made by the residents of the develdana 
village of Sattamangalam and those living in the paWchchandam (basadi) of the same 
village.^ 

Kamalaka 

The Kuppatflr inscription has this to say abou’ (he influence of Jainism on this 
land. “Among the many beautiful countries it contained, an abode of the Jina- 
dharma, a mine of good discipline, like the dwelling of Padmasana (Brahma), having 
acquired gieat fame, the birthplace of learning and wealth, the home of unequalled, 
splendid earnestness thus distinguished in many ways was the lovely KarrStaka 
count ry“.7 

Exactly when Jainism came to Karnataka it is difficult to say. We have earlier 
referred to the Jaina tradition that MahavTra came down to the south for the propa- 
gation of the teachings. According to Jivandharadutrite the land was ruled by 
JIvandhara in the 6th century B.C who was himselt .i Jaina. He met MahavTra 
when he came down to the south. Mahas-Tra gave dJkska to him and the king became 
an ascetic.* Apart from this tradition it is fairly certain that Jainism ente^ Karna- 
taka much before the Christian era. The Bhadrabahu-Candragupta tradition is very 
much significant in determining the origin and the extent of the influence of Jainism 
in Karnataka. BhadraWhusvami, the last of the srutdkdvalim reached Karnataka 
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by stages, a country Blled with haj^y people. He was accompanied by Chandragupta, 
the Maurya. BhadratShu practised saHSkhoM on the mount Chandragiri. Samprati, 
the grandson of AiSka, was himself a Jaina in his earlier days.* 

For nearly 12 years, from the 2nd century A.D. to the 13th century, Jainism 
played an important part in the social and political life of the people in this 
part of the country. It influenced the lives of the princes and people alike. As seen 
above, sometime in the 3rd century A.D. the two princes of the Oanga family, 
intiated by ^chSrya Simhanandi in the sySdvSih and Kongunivarma I established the 
Ganga dynasty with the blessings of that SchSrya. At that time there was popular 
support and there appears to be a large Jaina population already living in that area. 
Tim Canga kings, except in a few cases, gave royal patronage for a long time after 
Konguruvarma I. AvinTta (47(>‘S30 A.D.) and Durvinlta (530*580 A.D.) were 
devout Jains. Acfaflrya PQjyapgda was their teacher. King l^ivanUlra 11 built a 
basadi on the smaller hill at ^rava^belagola. 

Jainism later gained the royal patronage and benevolence also of the Kadambas 
and the l^htrakatas. Kadamba Kakutsthavaiman gave to l^rutakTrti the field 
called badovarakshSftra which belonged to the holy Arhats. Harivarma continued 
the tradition and made generous donations for the worship of JinSndra and for the 
maintenance of the devotees. 

The Cl^ukyas of MdSmi also patronised the Jainas by giving gifts of land to 
Jaina temples. RavikTrti, tin famous Jaina poet, received high honour from Pulake^i 
II. VinaySditya. Vija^ditya and VikramSditya gave liberal donations to Jaina 
temples. The sculptures and paintings at EllSra and Ajanta were copied in the caves 
of BSdflmi for depicting the Jaina and Hindu deities. 

Jaimsm received patronage under RfishtrakQta Nripatuiiga who was himself a 
Jaina. Jainism did not suffer during the RffshtrakGta period although there wa.s, at a 
later stage, revival of Hindu influence. This was because the people were used to 
Jaina practices and Jaimsm was popular among them, and also because some l^shtra* 
kffta generals were also Jainas. Similarly the influence of eminent poets like Pampa 
and philosoifliers like Samantabhadra and Akajanka was immense. People did not 
feel any difference between Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism. Any one could 
follow a religion and faith of his choice. The I^htrakQta period witnessed the 
production of Jaina philosophical literature. 

During the Hoysala period also. Jainism was an influential force. Moat of the 
Hoysa|a kings were Jainas. Jainism was a living faith for many classes of peoi^e, 
from the peasants to the princes. Saja, the founder of the Hoysaja kingdom had 
the bles«ngs of the Jaina preceptor VM-dhamSnamuni. The celebrated king|VitJttm* 
vardtttiiB is said to have dianged his faith under the influence of RamSnujlchirya. 
Ym he continued to be a benevolent patron pf Jainism. Tbe queen ^ntaisicvf was 
a devout Jaina who made liberal donations to the construction of Jaina unqifles. 
Instances are not wanting among the royal families in Karnataka where m king 
profiMsed one faith and the queen another. There is ample evidence to raow that 
there was perfect toleration between the different faiths in the country. 
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The same tradition of toleration continued under the rulers of Vjjayanagara. 
During the period of BukkarSya I (1368 A.D.), a dispute arose between Jainas and 
l^iTvaisharavas regarding some injustice done to the Jainas. BukkarSya while arnica* 
Wy solving the same declared that the Vaishnavas and Jainas are one body and must 
not be viewed as different. Bukkaraya U also gave liberal grants to Jaina temples. 
Other Vijayanagara rulers patronised Jainism to the same extent. 

Even the feudatory chiefs like thei^Ilaharas of Kolhapur and Rattasof Saundatti, 
patronised Jainism. Jainism wielded a great influence in the west coast in South 
Kanara District. The history of Karnataka is marked by perfect toleration and mutual 
respect among different religions. The influence of Jainism had reached to the west 
coast upto Goa. However, the decline of Jaina influence started after a conflict 
between the rulers of ikkSti and of Bidniir with the rulers of Bhatkala. Out of the 
sixty eight basadis at Bhatkala only two remained. 


II 

Having surveyed the extent of the influence of Jainism on the political life of 
the people with special reference to the royal pationage and public participation, 
we may now turn to the influence of Jaina faith on literature and art. Jainism can 
claim to have contributed immensely to the literature and art of the people in the 
south. The Jaina teachers were 'intellectual custodians’, very much respected by the 
princes and people alike. They cultivated the regional languages of Telugu. Tamil 
and Kannada in which they wrote great works of permanent value in literature. 
Purism was an important characteristic of their compositions. The theme was 
generally a religious story with the sole aim of presenting the Jaina tenets to the 
people. The tenets of Jaina faith, specially the ariekanta attitude and ethical doctrines 
permeated the writings of the Jaina scholais. The lamas gave profundity of thought 
and elegance of style to the renowned classics in Kannada, Tamil and Telugu. 
ChtunpS-kSvya is their special contribution to Kannada literature and through it to 
Telugu. The impact of Jainism on Telugu was to be seen in the earlier literature. 
Later, when the Brahminical faith overpowered Jainism, religious works must have 
either perished or been desecrated. There must have been a period of Jaina literature 
during the 9th and 10th centuries. This can be seen by the study of later Telugu 
literature. Nannaya-bhatta must have been influenced by the earlier Jaina works, 
although contrary to the convention of his age, he did not speciflcally refer to the 
predecessors in his work. This may be due to the fact they were Jainas by 
persuasion.13 The Kannada poets like Pampa and Nagavatma must have influenced 
him in his style of using the Champii form. His Maltahharoia very much bears the 
impact of C/uunpB style. However, lelugu. literature is devoid of distinct traces of 
the impact of the Jaina influence, while Tamil and Kannada literature have been 
profoundly influenced by the Jaina faith. 

Tamil literature has been very much influenced by the activities of the literary 
academy, the ^angam, in the 1st century A.D. Jaina writers from the sangfia and 
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gaifa made substantial contribution to the develojmient of Tamil literature. Fanusus 
works like TdIkSppiyan, tlw earliest extant work on Tamil gummar and other early 
compositions like Kitral, Sib^padikSram and NStaif)^ bear the impact of Jaina 
influence. iilappadikSr 0 n, Vabdyapeut and Chintdmaifi are attributed to Jaina writers 
who enriched Tamil literature by their works on grammar, prosody and didactics. 
A large number of Jaina works appear to have been destroyed as a consequence of 
the revival. Hence, Tamil literary works on Jainism are fewer than those in Kannada. 
However, we find prominent Jaina influence in the epic ^ttappo£kSram. Some 
maintain that the author IJangfl A^gal was a Jaina by faith, although there is no 
agreement among the scholars on this point. Similarly, the Kuro\ has presented a 
problem for the sdiolars in determining its authorship. It contains many references 
to Jaina thought, According to Jaina tradition, Slflchfirya was the author of the 
and £l3c3rya has been identified with KundakundSchSrya, although it is 
difficult to say whether KundakundSchSrya was ever called £l3chSrya. However, 
it has been rightly opined that Jainas gave to the Tamil people their didactic classics 
like the Aural, major kdvyas like Ptnuhkathai or Brihadkatha and Chintd- 

mani, minor kSvyas like NSgakwmrakdvya, ChSlSmati&'oA quite a number of other 
works as well.** 

The story depicted in the l&ilappadikaram and the presentation of the glimpses of 
the Jaina doctrine in the background of the pantheon of gods assert themselves against 
the vigorous onslaught of Hindu thought in the Jaina dharma. KSvalan, the son of 
a merchant lost all his property owing to his infatuation for a dancing girl. He and 
his wife Kannagi left the place and went to Madura. A Jaina nun called Kuvanti 
escorted them to the place and gave all the assistance necessary. At Madura he 
wanted to sell one of the anklets of his wife. He approached a merchant who betrayed 
him by complaining to the king that Kdvaian had stolen the anklet of the queen 
although, the real thief was ^e merchant hhnself. Without giving careful thought to 
the various aspects of the complaint given by the merchant, the king in a hutry, 
sentenced KSvalan to death. He was beheaded. Hearing of the tra^c death of her 
husband, Kannagi went to the king, produced the other anklet of hers before the 
king and proved the innocence of Imr husband, and the treachery of the merchant. 
The king was filled with remorse. But it was too late. The king, shocked by his own 
injustice caused to the young couple, died. The sins of injustice visited the city of 
Madura. The city was consumed by flames. This is the story of iilappadikuram. 
The flashes of Jaina ethical doctrines have been interspersed in the narration of the 
story. This contains frequent references to the wot ship of the Hindu god|. This 
was probably meant to regain the losing prestige of Jaina dharma and to popularise 
it among the masses. We have just mentioned it in order to emphasise tm conti- 
nuing influence of the Jaina faith amidst the vicissitudes of its history in Tamilnadu. 

The contribution of Jainism to Kannadq literature is immense. Jainismlwas an 
inspiration to the writers in Sanskrit and Prakrit as well as in Kannada. 

The greatest among the SehBryas in Karnataka is KundakundScluvrya wno 
mutt have lived in the lst.century B.C. He was the earliest and the best knownf among 
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the Jaina writers in the south. His writings have been known for their philosophical 
thought and literary excellence. Some of his books like (/) PafichastUeSyasara (ii) 
PrOtachanasSra (M) SamayasSra and (iv) NiyanusSra are philosophical classics. 

The next name in the list of prominent writers is that of UmisvSti or UmasvSmi 
who is said to have lived in the Isi century A.O. He was a disciple of Kundakundi- 
chSrya. The most celebrated work of his Tattvarth5dhigama‘SStra is the Jama Bible. 

It has many commentaries in the south; chief among them are by Samantabhadra, 
PQjyaphda, Aka|anka, Vidyananda and PrabhSchandra. 

Samantabhadra is the next important writer. His date cannot be easily fixed : 
it appeals that he flourished in the Sth or 6th century A.D.>^ There is a good deal of 
legendary information about the life of AchSrya Samantabhadra. He was on^of the 
few whose works have stood the test of time and arc read even today. His Aptotrii- 
mathsb and Ratnakarandaka-iravakachara arc classics. They are characterised by 
deep devotion which was an important trait in the character of Samantabhadra. 
Ratnakarandaka is an authoritative work on the Jama social ethics. 

After Samantabhadra, PQjyapada and Akalahka arc great names. Pfljyapada 
distinguished himself by his study of grammar. Akalaiil^ was a great logician. 
EJgvanandi was another name of PQjyapada.*'^ His work on grammar Jamndra 
VySkatona is famous. PahehavastukOt the best commentary on Jainendra. is also 
supposed to be the work of Pfljyapada. Besides grammatical works Pfljyapada 
wrote a treatise on medicine. His work Sanarthasiddhi is an elaborate commentary 
on the TatU'^rthasUtra of UmSsvati. Dr. Hiralal says ihat he must have lived in the 
6th century A.D. Akalanka was a great logician. Tradition says he was the son of 
^ubhatuhga, king of Manyakheta. who is identified with Krishna 1. the Rashtrakflto. 
who reigned during the latter half of the Sth century A.D. He is said to have challeng- 
ed the Buddhists at the court of king Hastimala of Kanchi for a discussion. His 
most famous works Tattvartha-vartiko-vy^hyalahkara which is a commentary on 
TattvSrtImUtra, Ashtasali and Ashta^ahasri arc well-known. It appears he hailed 
from .^ravanabclagola.*® 

Among the later successors of Akalanka, Prabhachandra is famous He is the 
author of Nydyo Kumudachandrodaya and Prameya Konutlanwrianda. Considerable 
litetary activity was carried on under the patronage of Rashtrakfl^ kings. The 
Sanskrit and Prakrit works present the Jama philosophical concepts in a clear and 
lucid way. The Taltvarthasutra and PaTtckSstikciyasrira are important landmarks in 
the Jaina philosophical literature. 

The next important contribution to Jaina philosophy is by Nemichandra-siddha- 
nta-chakravarti. He was the preceptor of Chamundaraya who was instrun^ntal 
in installing the monolithic statue of Bahubali at Sravanabclagoja. He lived m the 
lOth century A.D. His DravYosangraha marks an important step in the exposition 
of Jaina metaphysics. His other works. Gommatasara, LabdhisSra, Kshapanasdra 
and jyjIdkasSra are important. 

Among the Jaina contributions to Sanskrit and Prakrit literature, Jms^na's 
AapurSftOis important. The Jaina version of RSmSyana has its own special charac- 
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tciistic, in which RSva^ like RSfloa is daimed to be a Jatna with sterling character. 
Thnre is also a Jaina version of MahUbhSrate. One of the most important of them is 
HartvaniiapurSfa of JinasSna. It deals v^th ancient dynasties like the Kurus, 
PS^^vas and YSdavas, cast in Jaina moulds and devoted to Jaina worship. The 
KSM&yauo and MakSbhSrata as presented by Jainas need to be appreciated in the 
context of Jaina religion and philosoidiy. 

Jainas have made substantial contribution to the enrichment of Kannada litera- 
ture. The most important among the Jaina writers in Kannada is Pampa. His 
Adijnmtna gives a graphic picture of the life of the first tWhaAkara. This was com* 
posed in 941 A.D. when tte poet was thirty nine years of age. PmipdthiiraUi, the 
earliest extant version of the epic in Kannada, gives the Jaina version of Mahd^ 
bMimta which has some distinctive features in the light of Jaina philosophy. The poet 
identifies Aijuna with Arikesari, his patron, and compares him to Vishnu and Siva. 
Another writer who deserves mention is lUnna whose AJitaj^rana and GmiSyuddha 
are famous. SdmadSva’s YaiastUaka Chan^ written in mixed prose and verse is 
characterised by great learning and masterly style. NSgavarma and Ponna are 
also prominent writers. 

It is not possible to cover the entire extent of influence of Jainism on Kannada, 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature in this paper. Suffice it to say that Jainas are prominent 
in presenting eflTectiveiy the Jaina philosophy in Karnataka and are pioneers in con- 
tributing to the richness and variety in Kannada literatuie. 

The contribution of the Jainas to art and architecture has been equally signifi- 
cant and has been mainly in the field of iconography. The architecture of t^ Jainas 
has been characterised by specific traits such as sinqrlicity, purity, set pattern or 
uniformity, and above all serenity. The aesthetic sense is aroused by thq^piritual 
approach to the appreciation of a work of art. For example, MSnasara, the work 
on art, has given a detailed description of the instructions that sculptors have to 
follow in the cutting of the image of a tJrthoAkara. There was a regular code of 
instructions on sculpture and architecture that the workers had to follow. This 
uniformity was rigorously practised in Jaina art. The images of BShubali standing 
erect for a thousand years in some cases are an example of the strict uniformity and 
simplicity that the Jaina art followed. The images of GommatSivara at ^ravaim- 
belagola, Kfirkala and VSniir differ only in the degree of perfection attained in the 
mechanical execution. However, one is struck with the beauty, perfect symmetry of 
the figures of Goromat^vara and also one loses oneself in the serene contemplation 
of the childlike simplicity and innocence of the face of the statue. Another contri- 
bmion of the Jainas to art in India and specially in the South is the free ^standing 
Ittllars called n^inasthambba in front of every bcaadi specially to be fount in front 
of the boaadis in Karnataka. ‘*ln the whole range of Indian art, there is nothing, 

perhaps, equal to the Kanara pillars in good taste Nothing can ei Deed the 

ridtnew and' variety with which they are carved.’'** The plans are generally uniform 
although there is a rich variety of architectural decorations in the interr ir of the 
tmimfies. The Jainas have not lagged behind in the perfection of the ardiitectural 
deeigtts on the pillars and walls of the temples. 
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Jainism is a faith that enquires. It is philosophy of non-absolutism. Jaina 
approach to life has been significantly characterised by the synoptic outlook as 
presented in the euiekanta doctrine. And ariSkanta is the symbolisation of the funda- 
mental non-violent attitude of the Jainas, the expression of the intellectual non- 
violence. On the ethical plane, the principle of non-violence pervades the whole life. 
AnSkSnta consists in a many-sided approach to the study of problems. It emphasises 
the catholic outlook towards all that we experience. It emphasises that truth is 
many-sided. Reality can be looked at from various angles. Two doctrines result 
from the (triSkanta attitude : — ndyavada and syadvada. Nayaxada is primarily concep- 
tual and syddvada is mainly synthetic and verbal.^® It is the logical expression of 
nayavada. Naya refers to the point of view one takes in understanding an event. 
A thing can be looked at fiom the analytic or from the synthetic point of view. The 
example of the elephant and the blind men describing the elephant is an expression 
of the Jaina theory of naya. Samgraha-naya, for example, is a synthetic point of 
view of looking at things. Vyavahara-naya is the analytic point of view. The seven- 
fold cljtssification of nayas has been generally accepted. Syadvada is the logical 
expression of nayavada. It is called saptabhangi because of its sevenfold predication. 
It is the formulation of the doctrine of the possibility of apparent contradiction in a 
real whole. In it all the aspects of truth are woven together into the synthesis of 
conditioned dialectic. Without going into the analysis of sevenfold predication, it 
would suffice to say that syadvada is a unique contribution of the Jainas to Indian 
logic, and it is a methodological scheme consisting of seven ways of looking at 
reality. 

The impact of Jaina philosophy on the life of the people of the Siouth is immense. 
The Jaina Weltanschauung presents a synthesis of the right intution, right knowledge 
and right conduct. The cardinal principles of Ju i> sm are 1) syadvada which is a 
logical expression of anVkanta, 2) eternity of the sell, and 3) the concept of self-effort. 
Jainism presents the rationalistic atheism and a high spntual idealism. It also men- 
tions the impoi lance of personal moral rcspv>nsibility. Jacobi says that the concept 
ofJiva IS a hylo/oistic theory which pervades the whole philosophical system and code 
morals.2t The rationale underlying the Jaina metaphysics and ethics is their doctrine 
of the universality of ahimsa. 

1) The Jaina doartnc of syadvada had a profound influence on the philosophy 
and life of the people in the South. In fact Jainism was identifed with the doctrine 
of syadvada. The inscriptions in the temples in the south begin with invocation of the 
Jina and songs of the glory of syad 'ada dvwtnne. 

2) The doctrine of ahimH has played an important part in moulding the life 
of the people in the South. It has also permeated the spirit of their literature. This 
ia evidently illustrated in the Yasastilaka Chatnpu of S6madeva, The prince 
Ya46dhara was resisting the persuasion of his mother to offer sacrifice of animals. 
Ito protested as it would involve violence of life. He was in the end persuaded to 
33 
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sacrifice an elfigy instead of a living animal. As a consequeoce of this symbolic 
violence^ he had to undergo suffering in a round of transmigrations. The principle 
underlying this story is the universality of ahiriisS and the doctrine of karma. Owing 
to the practice of ahuhsS, it was possible for the Jainas to influence society to a great 
extent to eschew sacrifice. 

As a philoso^y Jainism is realistic and pluralistic. It presents the doctrine of 
sevenfold categories, although it is possible to add two more categories as some have 
done. The categories are: H)t^tva Ui)Ssrava U^bandha v) sadivara vi) nirJarS 

and vii) moksha. Two more have been added by some: i) jmpa ii) punya. The funda- 
mental classification of the principles of the universe is dichotomous— :/7v<r and 
From the noumenal point of yitvrjiva is considered a spiritual substance, pure 
and perfect. From the phenomenal point of view ftva is the doer and enjoyer of the 
fruits of karma. Jlva is involved in the wheel of sathsara due to karma. 

3) The rationalistic atheism of the Jainas denied the existence ofa creator God. 
He is not necessary because the self and universe are uiKreated and therefore eternal. 
We do not have to seek Gad in the world outside, nor is God to be found ‘in the dark 
lonely corner of a temple with doors all shut*. He is there within us. He is there with 
the tiller tilling the ground and the pathmaker breaking stones. Each individual soul 
is to be considered as God as he is essentially divine in nature. However, the Jainas 
worship the tlrthankaras not because they are gods but because they are ideals for 
us, they are human and yet divine. 

But the Jaina concept of divinity and their practice of worship weic also influe- 
nced by other ideas and practices prevailing in the society. This influence is evident 
in the Jaina practice of worshiping the deitieS like Padmavatl and Jvalamalml. This 
was due to the psychological and sociological necessity. Akalanka is said to have 
invoked the goddess KQshmSndinI to work a miracle against the Buddhist goddess 
T?ra and by her intercessid*h won a victory over his rivals. E'.kcharya allays the 
devil by means of the JvVamalm'l-stdtra.'^^ Later on we are told that Yakshi became 
worshij^d as the goddess Vfisantika.^^ Similarly, Jainas in the south have notions 
about demons and ^osts very much similar to the ideas of those ptevailing in other 
sections of Hindu society. Jainas in South Kanara have the practice of worshipping 
the b/ultas. They set apart a room for them in their houses. Thus wc find the socio- 
logical influence of the practices of mantra and tantra among the Jainas. These 
forms of worship must have arisen out of the contact with the other competing 
faiths and with the purpose of popularizing Jainism. These tendencies have been 
absorbed and assimilated in the struggle for existence and survival, ‘We may. here, 
refer to the inconceivable changes the Buddhist forms of worship have unj^rgonc 
in the various countries of the world, like the tantric forms of worship infFibetan 
Lamaism'.M 

4) In the Jaina ethics there is a distindtion between the individual ai^ social 
morality. Jainas have made a classification of the society into distinct levels, the 
naads and the irSvtdcas^ this distinction had played an important part in preserving 
the Jaina theory and practice of worship and making the society more cpmpact. 
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Jainism has survived through centuries the onslaughts of social and political influ- 
ences of other communities. The Jamas arc quite aware that there is a division of 
functions between the munis and the iravakas. The munis arc to preach religion and 
to see that the irSvakas follow the Jama practices of worship. The irSvakus have to 
support the munis and follow their teaching in the practice of worship and prayer. 
The Rutnukdrd^aka-sravakachara of Samantabhadra is a classic for iravdkds, 
which they have to read everyday and live to the ideals presented in the book. 

We have mentioned the influence of the Jama doctrine of ahinisa on the people 
of Karnataka. But it should be noted that the Jamas have made a distinction in the 
practice of ahiriu^ by the munis and the sravakas. This is to preset ve the social stru- 
cture and also to enable the sravakas to function m society without losing the spin- 
tual ideals of life. Jama ethics is meant for men of all positions, kings, warriors, 
traders, agriculturists and, in fact, for men in every walk of life. For instance, ahinisa 
as a mahavrata is to be practised by the mums without exception. But sravakas have 
to practise ahuhsS to the greatest possible extent without interfenng in their duties 
and functions in society as citizens A soldier has to fight for the good of society, 
a judge has to pronounce judgement of hanging till death to a murderer. The king has 
to punish criminals. These are duties which must be performed for the good of 
societ). These are permitted in the Jama ethics Similarly a atizen, say an agri- 
culturist, IS aware that while tilling the land it is possible that there may be injury to 
life during the operation of tilling, but he has to till the land for the sake of society. 
This IS permitted. It is aramhahuhsa. It is not a negation of the principle of ahimsa. 

It is recognised as a duty of a Kshtariya to defend the weak if need be even with 
weapons. In the Adipurana there is a description that Rishabha, the first tlrthahkma, 
gave training to his disciples m agriculture, trade and m the use of arms.^s Gandhiji 
exhorted the Indian women to resist the attack of the goondas and of the roadside 
Romeos even with violence. T do believe that where there is a choice between cowar- 
dice and violence, I would advise violence. Henci' t was that I took part in the Boer 
war, so-called Zulu rebellion and the late war!'’^' But Gandhiji also said that non- 
violence IS infinitely supciior to violence Forgiveness adorns the soldier. 

Jainism has been largely responsible for making the south, especially Karnataka, 
m the mam, vegetarian; and ahiriisd still forms the substratum of Indian character 
as a whole. For hundreds of persecutions of the Jamas we can hardly find a single 
instance whcie the reverse happened. This spirit of toleration is to be iiaced to 
syUdtdda and anfkania 

The doctrine of saritlSkhana is an import ml contribution of the Jamas to social 
ethics. SaifilHfuaia is a step towards self-realisation It is meant to free oneself 
from the bonds of the body and to < each perfection. It is to be adopted in two cases: 
0 in cases of emergencies and i7) as the end of a regular religious career. The two 
forms of saritldkhanS are equally applicable to the monks and laymen. As an 
emergent^ measure, we are to fast unto death only when we are faced with terrible 
famine, pverpowered by foreign domination, at the time of spiritual calamities when 
It would be im^issible for us to live a pious life and to do the duues as good citizens.” 
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11» same should be practised when we are in the grip of an incurable diseise and 
when we ara too old to live a normal religious life, la these cases we have to depmd 
on others. We become a burden to society without any possibility of reciprocating 
the good either for oneself or for others. Only under such circumstan^, ^ should 
decide to end one’s life by fasting unto death. If a monk falls ill and if it is not pos* 
sible for to continue the practice of his vows and to lead the ascetc life, he should 
decide to lake seufiUk^wid,^ For the ascetics soihtikhar^ forms a culmination ol the 
religious life. 

The concept otsatMikkonB has played an important part in influencing the lives 
of the mtot/s and irStakas in Karnataka. As mentioned earlier, BhadrabShusvSmi, 
along with Chandragupta, the Maurya, took sarhifkfumS at l^ravai;uibe|ago}a in the 
first century B.C. There are innunmrable instances of monks and nuns as also of 
princes and the people taking Mihl?khem3 as the culmination of spiritual life. An 
inscription at NallQr records that one Jakkiyabbe performed sanyasana (death by 
starvation), by resoliving to obtain muktiJ^ 

IV 

We have so far made a brief survey of the influence of Jainism on the life of the 
people of the South. We have also mentioned the influence of ideas and practices 
of other communities on the iaina way of life. It is difficult to say whether there is a 
different culture called southern culture. Indian society breathes the same air of the 
secular and spiritual values of life. However, each area wears these ideas with a 
difTefence and each part of the country contributes its own special featufps to the 
Indian Wettansehauui^. In this sense, wc.may say that the South has a special con- 
tribution to make to the sfArit of Indian life. Jainas have made a substantial contri- 
bution in moulding the life and ihous^t of the people of the South, specially Karna- 
taka. Iaina view of life has permeated the spirit of the culture in the South. The 
s{»rit of toleration and the spirit of ohithsa have entered the life of the princes and the 
people alike. 

In describing the culture of the south in India, we may adopt the verse of the 
famous Kannada poet Nripatunga who sang the praises of Karnataka: ’’Skilled 
are the people of the region in making speeches with apt words and also in under- 
standing and pondering over speeches (of others). Naturally intelligent, they are, 
even without special study, versed in the usages of p^try. AH are skilf^u| in their 
speech. Even young children and the dumb learn wisdom and words re^cttvely 
at a hint”.^ 
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ISLAM IN SOUTH INDIA 

K. MOHAMMED SHARIFF 

Isi^M WAS INTRODUCED into India by the Arab invaders who entered Sind under 
Muhammad-bin'QSsim in 712 A.D. and founded a Muhantmadam State which 
was eventually absorbed into the Mughal empire. Arab occupation was confined 
to Sind and the Muhammadan conquest of the rest of India did not begin until 
nearly three centuries later, with the raids of SabuktagTn and Muhammad of Ghazni ; 
when, however, Muhammad died in 1030 A.O. Lahore was the only province of 
Indian territory he bequeathed to his successor. The permanent extension of Muslim 
rule in India dates from the latter part of J2th century. The conquest of Muhammad 
Gh5ri resulted in the establishment of Muhammadan dynasty in Delhi which continu- 
ed to be a Muhammadan capital upto the extinction of the Mughal empire. Thirty- 
four sovereigns belonging to five dynasties— the so-called Slave kings (1206 to 1290 
A.D.), the Khiljis, (1290 to 1320 A.D.), the Tughlaks, (1320 to 1413 A.D.), the 
Saiyids (1414 to 14S1 A.D.) and the L5dis (1451 to 1526 A. D.)— reigned in Delhi, 
for 320 years. During this period the Muhammadan conquests extended further to 
the east and southern India. 

Islam came into touch with the south much earlier than the north. This was 
due to long established trade connections with the pre-Islamic Arabia which con- 
tinued almost unaffected by the religious revolution in that country. A Muslim 
fleet first sailed in the Indian waters in 636 A.D. when a governor under Caliph Umar 
sent an army to Thina; but Umar disapproved of this. Muslim traders, however, 
continued the contacts of pre-Muslim days, settled in several parts of the44alabar 
coast, married women of the country and created the class of MSpiHas or Moplars, 
whose unruly fanaticism hq$ occasionally led to serious disturbances to the peace 
of the country, the last instance having occurred as recently as 1921.1 jhe Muslim 
traders were encouraged by Hindu kings who bought the horses they imported and 
employed them and their progeny for manning their fleets. Rawlinson also opines 
that the first Muslim Arabs settled in the Malabar coast about the end of the 7th 
century. Francis Day in his The Land of the Perumab and Strurrock in his South 
Kanara, Madras District Manuals make similar statements. Elliot’s account of the 
causes of the Arab invasion of Sind also indicates that Arab settlements had already 
been established in the west coast. Innes in his Malabar and Anjangode District 
Gazetteer quotes an inscription of a tomb from Kollam of one All who died there 
in 788 A.D.2 The Rfishtrakuta kings who had unfriendly relations with the Oflrjara 
kings allowed the Arabs on the west coast and permitted them to build niasques. 
Sulaiman, a Muslim merchant of the 9th century has left a record of bis implessions 
wherein be says that the Muslims were given full freedom to practise their leligion 
openly and permitted to build Jumma-musji^. Muslim magistrates were appointed 
to administer the code of IslSm to their oo-religionists.^ Ai-Ishtakhri, an Arab 
wrher, who knew India at first hand in the 10th century testifies to the saflie.^ A 
doubtful legend relates the conversion to Islim of the last of the PerumS) wiers of 
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Kerala, CbSraman Perumij. He is said to have made a pilgrimage (ho/) to Mecca 
in 825 A.D. and directed from there the rulers of his homeland to receive Muslims 
hospitably and to build mosques for them.5 From the 8th century onwards small 
colonies of Arab traders had settled at various points in and near the coastal region 
from Th3^ to Bhatkal and further south. A few Muslim missionaries and saints 
had also taken their abode at various centres in the three kingdoms of South India, 
of the Yadavas of Devagiri, the KakatTyas and the Hoysalas. These saints had gather- 
ed round them a cluster of devotees some of whom must have been new converts 
to Isl3m.^ Travellers like MasQdl (916 A.D.) and Ibn Battuta (14th century) testify 
to the presence of Muslims and mosques all along the west coast. There were Muslim 
settlements on the east coast also of which KayalpatUinam (Tirunelveli District) 
and Nagore (Tanjavur District) were the most important. Islam was actively preach- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Tiruchinapalli early in the 11th century by a Sayyid 
prince of Turkey, Nathad Vali, a missionary who spent his last years converting 
many Hindus.7 ibn Battuta affirms that the army of HoysaU Ballaja 111 included 
20,000 Muslims. In Vijayanagara there was a considerable number of foreigners 
including Arabs, Jews, Persians, Chinese and others. Vijayanagara had to recruit 
Muslim infantry and cavalry for more effective defence against the Bahmani king- 
dom and its successive states. Devaraya II is said to have built a mosque in his capital 
for the use of his Muslim soldiers. Dming the time of Kpshnadevaraya, royal 
patronage was extended to Islam. Ferishta says that RamatSya also began to admit a 
large number of Muslints into the army. He is said to have caused the Qu'ran to be 
placed before him in the Audience Hall in order to reconcile the Muslim soldiers 
to the act of making obeisance to him when they came to pay their respect. This had 
been done earlier by Devaraya II also. He allowed them to build mosques and offer 
worship according to their practices as in a Muslim State. By the lime of Abdul 
Razak's (1443 A.D.) visit Calicut was a secure harbour for ships from Africa and 
Arabia. More than seventy years later Duarte Ba'‘bosa found that the trade of Calicut 
was very large and on that account, natives of d ’..‘rse lands — Arabs, Persians, Guzc- 
rates, Kharassanians an Daquanis- -settled therc.^ He has estimated that one-fifth 
of the population of Malabar comprised the Mapillas. 

lalam as a religion 

Isl3m is the name of the religion promulgated by Muhammad (the Arabian 
prophet) and one who accepts this religion is called a Muslim. The word Tslam’ 
means surrender, submission (to the will of god). It occurs several times in Qu'ran, 
in its literal as well as technical meaning. Tlic form is an infinitive noun from a stem 
used in the Qu'rSn in connection with the submission of Abraham and his son, at 
the attempted sacrifice by the father, to the Divine Will. It is presumably this act 
that first prompted Muhammad to coin the new designation for his religion. “This 
day have 1 perfected your religion for you and completed My grace unto you; I have 
(fit^n for you as religion al-Islam". “Verily to religion with god is ai-Islam.” The 
sources for the religion, called “the traditional proofs” are the Qu'rSn, the Sunna, 
the IJtita and the Qias. These are the foundations for the doctrines of the religion. 
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Hie religious structure of IstSm is composed of dogmas, beliefs and acts of 
worship. The first and most iinqportant article of Islamic faith relates to the oneness 
of Ood. It is expicssed in the formula. L& ilSha Hla-l’LShu, no God but AllSh. Hiis 
is one of the most often repeated formulas in the Arabic language. Its concept lies 
at the very foundation of the entire structure. Muslims pride themselves on being 
the only muwahAidUn, Unitarians. Ood is one, He is preexistent, omnipotent, omnis- 
cient. He is the creator of all things. “He is God. the one; God the eternal. He 
begets not and is not begotten; nor is there like unto him any one.” In the Qu'rSn 
He is again and again described as “powerful overall things”, “knowing all things”. 
But He is also gracious, forgiving, meraful and compassionate. As the ruler of ail 
things He may do whatever seems good in his sight, yet He is a just God. He punishes 
only where punishment is due. Humble submission of His will has throughout the 
ages constituted the essence of Islamic piety. 

Closely joined with this dogma is the second, one expressed in the formula 
Muhammadm rasBlu-l-L5hi, Muhammad is the messenger of god. The two are usually 
repeated together. Muhammad, according to the learned systems, was not divine. 
He was a messenger, a warner and a prophet. As a prophet he was in the tradition 
of Noah, Abraham, Moses and Christ. But he was “the seal of the prophets”, the 
last and therefore the greatest among them. He was the sole channel of revelation 
for bis own time and generation, and the last apostle for all times and all generations. 
His dispensation supplements and, wherever necessary, supersedes all earlier ones. 
He performed no miracles unless it be that of the Qu'rBn. He was the means through 
which Qu'rSn was revealed. 

The third article of faith relates to the Qu'rSn. This book is the uncreated word 
of God. It was dictated piece by piece in Arabic through Gabriel. As such.lT should 
be studied and recited in the original tongue. The Qu'rSn is a forceful document 
basically expressing an etam of religion and'social justice. Hie early chapters (suras) 
of the Qu'rSn reflecting Muhammad's grim struggle against the Meccans, are charac- 
terized by grave warnings of the imminent judgement, while the later chapters, of 
the Madina period, are chiefly directed to regulating the internal and externa) affairs 
of the young Muslim-community-state, besides narrating the stories of the earlier 
prophets. 

The Quranic theology is rigorously monotheistic; God is absolutely unique — 
“there is nothing like him” — omnipotent, omniscient, merciful. Men are exhorted 
to obey His will (i.e. to be Muslim) as is necessarily done by all inorganic objects. 


Then comes the belief in the angels, arranged in a hierarchy and hegded by 
Gabriel, bearer of the revelation. Anjpis were created long before the wmld and 
are of finer material. The names of many of them are recorded in the Qu'i in. 

The last fundamental article of faith is belief in a Judgement Day, imn ortality 
of the soul, reward for the ri^^teous, and punishment for the wicked. “1 le Last 
Day”, “the Last Hour”, “the Day of Judgement” will be ushered in by oertai i extra- 
ordinary signs. On it all actions shall be weighed in the scales. “Those whoi e scales 
are heavy are the svcoe^fol ones; and those whose scales are lij^ shall l«pw their 
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touts and abide in hell forever”. The sin for which one is punished may be moral 
or ceremonial. 

Belief in God’s absolute decree is often treated as a sixth article of faith. The 
Qu*r3n is explicit in its teaching that everything that happens to man has already 
been fixed by God. “Naught befalleth us save that which God hath decreed for us.” 
“No soul can ever die except by Allah's leave, in accordance with what is written 
and determined.” 

IslSm is not only a system of faith but also one of practice. It enjoins on its 
followers five acts of worship, religious duties, often termed the pillars of faith. 

The first pillar involves a verbal profession of the unity of God and the pro* 
phethood of Muhammad. It is not enough for a Muslim to telievc in God, he must 
declare his belief. No god but Allah ; Muhammad is the messenger of Allah. This 
formula is of such importance that once a non-Muslim recites it, he is to all intents 
and purposes a believer. In order to be a good believer he should then proceed to the 
practice of the other acts. 

The second act of worship is prayer. A good Muslim could informally commune 
with God any time of day or night, but he is obligated to practise five legally pres- 
cribed and defined prayers. The five times arc early dawn, noon, mid-afternoon, 
sunset and night. 

Alms giving, laid down as third duty of the believer is often joined with prayer 
in the Quranic injunctions. “Observe prayer, pay the alms and kneel with those 
who kneel.” in the early days of Islam alms were collected from believers by officials 
appointed for that purpose and were used for building mosques, helping the needy, 
and in other ways promoting the cause of the religion. With the spread of Islam the 
procedure was necessarily abandoned. Aims giving became a personal affair. The 
obligation to give is nevertheless universally recognized by Muslims. Even those 
among them who neglect other duties may not neglect this. 

Fasting is the fourth teligious duty prescribed by Isifim. The month of Ramzan 
is devoted for this purpo.se. In it the faithful arc supposed to abstrain from food, 
drink and other indulgences from dawn till s.!nsct. Ramzan was chosen because 
it was the month in which the Qu'ran was revealed. To fast at other times is meri- 
torious but not obligatory. The object of fasting is not so much to mortify the body 
as to atone for evil deeds and to commune more intimately with God. 

The fifth requirement of practical religion is ihe pilgrimage to the holy places in 
Arabia (Mecca). Once in a lifetime the Muslim, whether man or women, is supposed 
to undertake the religious pilgnmage at a Mated period. 

Apart from these, the obligation of waging holy war (jihad) has been raised to 
the dignity of a sixth pillar of faith by one of the Islamic sects. 

blaoi throngh the Ages 

Even though the contact of Isl5m with South India began in the 8th century 
A.D. at the titiw of Rash|rakatas, it was only after the birth of the Bahmani kingdom 
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ia 1347 A.D. with Oulbarga as its capital that efiiective contact of IsISm was operated. 
The spread of IslSm through missionaries in South India can be seen at the close of 
the 13th and the beginning of the 14th centuries. Thisperiod witnessed the influx of 
a large number of Muslim saints and holy men into South India fiom Delhi. These 
were SOfT divines of different orders. These Softs or the Muslim mystics were men 
of deep religious feelings who led ascetic lives and laid emphasis on the practices of 
self'discipline as preparing the human for the intuitive knowledge of God. Being 
devout Muslims they moved with in the limits of Shor’ (Law of IsISm) and believed it 
as the true way for salvation. They however “attached an esoteric significance to the 
teaching of Qu'rm and regarded inward light or intuitive experience as of far more 
importance than dogmatic formalism of the orthodox type.*** Legend has it that in 
1300 A.D. at the instance of KhWSja Ni^mu’d-dln Aulia of Delhi, a band of seven 
hundred SQfTs from Delhi, came to the south and established themselves at various 
centres in the Deccan. The leader of this band of missionaries was Muntajabu’d- 
din ZarjaiT Zar Bakhsh who himself settled on the outskirts of Daulatabad at a 
village now known as KhatdSbSd, where he died in 1309 A.D. On his death his 
elder brother, Burhamu’d*dln GharTb ShSh was directed by N>:Smu’d-dTn Aulia to 
wend his way to South India. A wave of Sflfl divines under Burh3mu'd>dTn arrived 
in that year and spread all over the South. The mission of these Sfll'Is was to spread 
and propagate Islam in the Deccan and South India. Burhamu'd-dln died in Daula* 
tSbad in 1338 A.D. By this time Muslim rule was firmly established in the South. 
These missionaries acquired a following of non*MusIims, not all of whom were 
converted to Isiflm. Their work undoubtedly contributed towards stabilization of 
Muslim rule in South. Though at first conversion to IsISm seems to have been volun- 
tary, later on, as political power passed to the Muslims, it appears to have assumed a 
comparatively aggressive form.><> 

Untter Bahmani (1347-4527) a numbe'r of foreigners — Persians, Turks, Arabs 
and Mughals — came in search of trade or office, settled in the South and married the 
women of the land. They formed an important element in the total Muhammadan 
population and exeicised a preponderating influence in the social organisation and 
religious life. Thus the influx of the Persians into South India and their influence 
over the life at the court led the way to the spread of the ShT’ite doctrine in the Bah- 
mani kingdom. The tendencies of FirSz in particular pointed in the same direction 
and the influence of Muhammad Gavfln, who was in all probability, a ShTah, was 
bound to have been immense. His murder must have fanned the progress of Sht'ism 
in the Deccan and South India. Yflsuf Adil KhSn, who had been a close associate 
of Muhammad GavSn, declared Shfism as his faith in June 1503 A.D. ^ Sultfln 
Muhammad, though he remained a Sunni, believed in the priority of thi fourth 
Caliph over the three Caliphs who had preceded him. Yflsuf AdiTs dewration, 
however, touched Muhammad to the quick and at Amir Barid's instanocihe sent 
summons to QutbuT-Mulk and TmSduT-Mutk to be present at the court anwrdered 
YQsuf ‘Adil to put a stop to the innovation. Yflsuf pioceedcd to Berar to seat advice 
from Tm5du’^Mulk, but was pursued there by the Sultfln himself. When^ king 
had entered Benr, royal etiquette demamfed that 'ImSduT-Mulk should paylhomage 
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to hint snd not fight, sind Ydsuf Adii was bluntly told to go back to Bijapur. It was 
the embassy of the great ShFah monarch of han, Shah Isma’il Safawi, to Bijapur 
and his addressing l$in3 il Adii KJ^n as “Shah/’ which confiimed Shrism as the 
state religion of BijSpur. Isma il ‘Adil now ordered that his “Mughal” or AfaqT 
soldiers should have the Iwelve-pcaliccd (Shi’ah) cap as a part of their uniform. 

To sum up> the religion of Islam, at least in its popular form, in South India 
underwent substantial change, influenced as it was by the Sufi beliefs. The majority 
of the Muslims remained, on the whole, religious and conformed scrupulously to the 
moral standards set up by Islam/ ^ 

The Mughal period however marked the decline of the pantheistic form of 
Sufism. The moderate NaqshbandTya and QadirTya schools, became more popular 
than the Chishliya school, partly due to the fact that no outstanding saint of the 
Chishtiya sect appeared in India duiing this period and partly to the emergence of 
certain bitter critics of that sect who, helped by the prevalent political and social 
conditions, succeeded in attracting a targe number of followers Religious divines 
and scholars who held lucrative posts as qazis and mujtls, slowly were on the decline, 
as a consequence of greed and cupidity combined with senseless bigotry and paro- 
chialism. From the accounts given by contemporary historians of the fabulous 
wealtn »>hich some of them managed to amass by all sorts of questionable means and 
their high~handed actions in dealing with those who had the temerity to differ from 
them in religious matter one can conclude that they themselves were responsible 
for their downfall and not any radical change of attitude towards religion on the part 
of the rulers or their subjects 

Tribes and Castes 

Muslims in South India, a-* in other parts ot India, are divided into four groups — 
viz. Shaik, Sayy'id, Mughal and Pathan There are among the Muslims less important 
groups some of which desersc mention The term Navavaf was supposed to mean 
‘new comers’ but it is more probably derived fro > Nait, a branch of the Arabian 
Quaraish tribe who arc supposed to have been expelled from Iraq or Mesopotamia 
10 the 8th c. A.D. and to have migrated to South India Further. South Indian 
Muslims are also divided into two mam sects \iz. Sunni and the Shi’ah.'^ The, 
majority of the people are Sunnis and owing to the high level of theological learning 
maintained by the ulama (scholais) for centuries and the close relations kept up 
with centres of religious life and thought in other pans of Muslim world, there has 
always been a laige body of oithodox opinion and practice among the Indian Sunnis, 
and these have not diffeied materially from simil.ir manilestations in other Muslims. 
The Shl’ah have always been in a numerical minority in South India. Under the rule 
of the Sbl’ah Sultans of Bijapur an'^ Golkonda and lat- under that of the kings of 
Oudh the NavSbs of Murshidabad and such of the Nuvabs as became ShT’ah, they 
enjoyed the favour of the ruling power but under Sunni rule they were often “exposed 
to persecution and accordingly practised laklya i.c. concealment of their distinct 
dootriaes.*’ Shi’ahs ate mainly Persian or Turki in descent with the exception of the 
converts of Hindu origin. 
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Among the modem sectarian developments the most tnymrtant are the WahbSbt 
the AhmadTySh and Ahl-i-Kurih».M 

The people belonging to Mahdavia community (Mahdavia Muslims) are 
followers of Syed Muhammad, who took the title of Mahdi— Mauvood (the predicted 
Mahdi). The origin of the Mahdavia community dates from the beginning of the 
10th century Hijra. Mostly in Sind, Oujarat and Deccan hundreds of thousands of 
people embraced this religion. In the earlier part of the tenth century, Hejara Mahda- 
vism widely sjucad throughout the Deccan. Even Burhan Niz9m ShSh (1S08>1SS3 
A.D ) the third king of the Ntf^m ShShi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, embraced this 
religion. They are now found in Mysore and Hyderabad States. 

fiobras are a Muhammadan community of traders who belong to Gujarat and 
speak Gujarati. They are found in Sangaloie, Mysoie and other trading centres. 
The Bohras are divided into two gioups, namely traders who are all Shl’ahs and a 
large number of cultivating Bohras who are Sunnis. 

Memens or Believers are the Surnits to which most of Indian and Turkish Mus* 
lims belong. Their onginai habitat is in districts of Gujarat and in the States adjacent 
to it. As traders they are found all over India and even outside. They arc found in 
Bangalore, Mysore and other parts of South India. As a class they arc very religious 
and are fond of going on pilgrimage to Mecca and Madina. 

The Labbas are a Muslim commumty of Tamil origin. They are a mixed class 
of Muhammadans consisting of compulsory converts to Islam made by the early 
Muhammadan invaders and Tippu Sultan, in Tanjore District of Tamilnadu they 
are numerous. Even in Karnataka they are in a large number. 

PindSiis or Pendharis are the descendants of the famous freebooters who 
followed the MarStha armies and were doubtless recruited originally fiom numerous 
sources including PathSn, MarStha and Jat. There are amongst them both Muslims 
and Hindus. They are numerous in Tumkur and Mysore Districts and even 
in Bangalore city. 

The Jonakam Mli^i|}as or Mippiljas or Moplahs'^ are a Muslim community 
found all over Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. They are peculiar to the west 
coast of South India. They are largely found as labourers in the Kolar Gold Fields 
and railway and otl^r works. Some are petty traders in Mysore. 

hfisaiMuurica 

The history of the spread of Islim in India by missionary efforts is nob quite so 
scanty, but it has largely been overshadowed by the absorbing interests oi^political 
events; for, though the Indian Muhammadans have produced a large bodyjof histo* 
rical literature, their inferences to the proroganda of their faiths in these|bistories 
are few.^<! The Inographics of the saints and local traditions contain many tbferenoes 
to a successful pit^ganda. The Deccan and Southern provinces ptovirfed h fruitful 
mui fhvourable field for the quead of IsSm. It is true t^ kings like Muhafnniad of 
OhSri, TaimOr, Auran^InSb, SultSn and others that ruled South InMia were 
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the lovers of IsISm, but, they did not take any steps to spread this religion in their 
Icitigdom. Neigbter the ruling kings nor the Kfuslim societies have taken their part in 
this respect. The only work that they have done is they have brought a large number 
of forei^ troops, and attracted to their courts military adventurers, poets, scholars 
and others who ultimately settled in the country. These foreign immigrants and their 
descendants ^Arabs, Persians, Turks, Mughals and Pathans — formed an important 
element in the total Muhammadan population and exercised a preponderating 
influence in the administration, social organiration and religious life. 

Many of the Muhammadan saints played an important part in the promul- 
gation of Islam in South India. Among them Sayyid Nather Shah (1039 A.D.) 
was the pioneer of Islam in South India and his tomb in Tiruchinapajli is still a place 
of pilgrimage. Muhammad GTsGdaraz migrated to ihe Deccan, where he had his 
descendants and enjoyed the liberal patronage of the Bahmani Sultan and a magnifi- 
cent tomb was erected in Gulbarga over his remains when he died in 1422 A.D. At 
the close of I3lh and the beginning of 14th centuries a band of seven hundred SQfTs 
left Delhi under the leadership of Muntajabu’d-din Zarjarl Zar Bakhah and came to 
South India. Another wave of SufT divines under Burhamu’d-dTn arrived in the South 
in 13(19 and spread all over the South. The mission of these SQfIs was to spread and 
propagate Islam in South India. His successor who was equally famous was Zainal 
Din Da’Qd(1370). Sayyid Mazhar Vali of Tiruchinapajh (c. 1226 A.D.) Sayyid 
Ibrflhim Shahid Baba Fakhrud-din and Muhammad al-Husaini, known as Banda 
NavSz GTsu Daraz of Gulbarga were perhaps the greatest of them. Baba Budan 
(a SQfl saint of 12th century), i; the Bababudangiri hills in Chikkamagalur, 
Sirajud-dln Junaidi of Gulbarga (1379 A. D.). Taj al-DTn (1698 A.D.), one of the des- 
cendants of Abdul-Qadir al-Jilani and Shah Musafir. whose tombs are at Auranga- 
bad arc some of the other saints. 

The peaceful missionary propaganda by these Muslim divines must have played 
a large part in the conversion. Th«. f-aattly characu-.- of some of the Muslim preachers 
must also have appealed to the religious mindeu Hindus. But while these normal 
means of conversion played their part, we cannot ignore the fact that force or violence 
was one of the most fiuitful sources of conversion of the Hindus en masse at least 
in the early period.*^ 

Festivals 

The chief festivals of the Muslim year in South India are Bakrid, celebrated on 
the tenth day of the Muslim month Zil Haj, and Ram^n at the end of the fast 
of Ramzfln. The other festivals are Shab-c-barai, Barah Vafat, Akhir Charshumba, 
and Muharram. The Shab-S-barat (the Night of the Decree) is on the 14-1 5th day 
of the ShSbfln. God is believed to i cgister on this night the deeds and fortunes of men 
during the coming year and therefore the Muslims spend this night on the eve of the 
festival in prayer for deceased relations. 

BflrSh VafSt is observed on the 12th day of Rabi ul-awal, in commemoration 
of the death of Muhammad or in some parts, the day of his birth. 
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2 Lkhi r ChSrshumba, the last Wednesday of the month of Safar is the day on 
which Muhammad obtained some mitigation of his fatal illness and bathed for the 
last time. 

Muharram— the first ten days of the month of Mubarram are observed as days 
of mourning for the death of Ati and Hassan and Hussain by Shla’hs pre«eminentiy; 
but the lOth day is ob»erved as a popular festival in most cities with a Muhammadan 
population, on which days, quite often Hindus also take an active part. 

In honour of the more famous saints, a celebration called urs is held on the 
anniversary of his death, when a large concourse of persons visit his tomb, recite 
prayers, read the Qu'rdn offerings are made to the guardians of the tomb and alms 
are distributed to the poor. 

Hhidii-Minlim RHatfons 

The Muslims made a large number of converts in South India and thus a vast 
majority of South Indian Muslims must have been descendants of Hindu converts. 
Even the Muslims who claimed descent from foreigners of foreign immigrants into 
Southern India lived as close neighbours of the Hindus, for generations. It was 
natural, therefore, that there were reciprocal influences between the two communi- 
ties. Some of the social practices of Indian Muslims such as marriage and class 
distinction and some of their ideas and beliefs which differ materially from those of 
their co-religionists elsewhere, were probably due to the ‘‘influence of Hindu society." 
As regards dress, food, language, music, art and architecture, each influenced the 
other to a certain extent. In religious matters there was some mutual influence, as 
is indicated by Sufism on the one hand and the doctrines of medieval Hindu saints 
on the other. Muslim saints particularly of the mystic school, were revered by the 
Hindus, though, be it noted, the Hindus ^ould not admit them in their houses nor 
give tiiem food or water in their own utensils. The Hindu mendicants. Yogis, and 
astrologers were held in high respect by the Muslims. Some local cults like those of 
Saiyap'ir (True saint) were popular with rillage folks of both the communities. 
Even in some minor matters, such as the auspicious day for commencing a journey, 
Muslims adopted the customs of the Hindus.’^ Fawcett, in his notes on the people 
of Malabar {Anthropology 111. 1) draws attention to the growth of the Bhakti cult 
in South India. He suggests that this was due to the influence of Isi3m. Grierson, 
Lo^n and Bhandarkar opine that this was due to the influence of Christian com- 
munities on the South, where according to Grierson Islamic mysticism or Sufism, 
which influenced Bhagavatism in North India later was little known, while Cjarpenter 
and Barnett regarded this as due to ir^emal causes. Barth, in his Religions -of India 
also suggests a similar explanation for the advent of new religious movemei ts in the 
south. The M3pij|as on the west coast of South India have always cont nued to 
follow the customs of their Hindu ancestors in preference to the Mtisliifl law of 
succession. 

Most prominently in the 16th and 17th centuries, there flourished in t|e Tamil 
ooumry a monotheistic puritan creed, that of Sttiar (Slddhm, meaning the pM’«cted) 
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who denounced idolatry. Their teaching may well have been the outcome of Muslim 
nnd Christian influence on Hindu thought and practices.^ 

FirSz Ahamad, the Bahmani ruler was a believer in the fusion of cultures and 
the influence of Hindu culture also had a place in the economy of Bidar. An example 
of this fusion may be perceived in the 'urs or the death anniversary’ of the Sultan 
at BTdar to this day. The anniversary is celebrated, not according to the Hijri calendar 
but according to the Hindu reckoning. Then it is the Jaiigam or the head of thd 
Lingayats of Madhyll in the Gulbarga District who enters the sepulchre every day 
of the urs with a large orchestra of his own, breaks the cocoanuts In Hindu style 
and makes an offering of flowers. But this Jaiigam is dre.sscd as Muslim darvesh 
in flowing robes. The urs is stilt attended by Hindus and Muslims who consider 
Ahamad to be a saint. 

The shrine of Sayyid Ndthar Sh5h at Tirucbinflpalli, of Bab5 Budan (the SQfT 
saint) at Bababudangin hills in Chikkamagalur District, of Mahatmaminar SahTb 
at Nagoie, Ahamad at BTdar and of Sikandar Shah near Madurai are some of the 
well-known shrines of South India, which attract many Hindus and Muslims. Every 
Muslim who visits the shrine of Sikandar Shah also visits the temple of Subrahmanya 
near by. 

in the field of .scholarship and literature there was .some sympathetic under- 
standing between the two communities. The Muslim scholars studied Hindu 
philosophy and sciena^s such as the systems of yoga and Vedanta, medicine 
and astrology, while the Hindus leaint from them subjects like geography, 
arithmetic and chemistiy. But all these touched merely the fringe and external 
elements of life. In short the reciprocal influences were too supcificial in character 
to affect materially the fundamental differences between the two communities in 
respect of almost every thing that is deep-seated in human nature and makes life 
worth living. So the two great communities, although they lived side by side, moved 
each in its own orbit, and there was u* yet no sign that the “twain shall ever meet.”2i 

It has been thought that although some traits of Hindu revival such as the 
increasing emphasis on monvithcism, emotional worship, sclf-suriendci, the need 
for devotion to a spiritual teacher and the growing laxity in the observance of caste 
lules and indifference to ritual at least among some sects, have all been held to be 
in some way oi other the results of Islamic influence, these may as well be explained 
from the internal history of Hinduism itself.-^ 

Religious Differences 

While the Hindu States of South India did not inspire love or goodwill towards 
Muslims, the social and religious 'differences were so .icute and fundamental that 
they raised a Chinese wall between the two communities. The wonderful capacity 
for assimilation of this “all-tolerant, all-compliant, all-compiehcnsive, all-absorbing 
religion”— brought into its fold men of different races who came into India from 
time to time; but it failed to absorb the Muslims who were zealous by devoted to 
their own faith.^^ 
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As an ethical system IslSm presents in so many ways a strong contrast to Hin- 
duism. The ascetic ideals putsued the few Hindu and Muslim ascetics have much 
in common and both have often received the veneration of pious adherents of the 
rival creed. But the stern puritanism of IslSm has set its face rigidly against some 
characteristics of Hindu conduct.^^ 

Thus religion which formed the very basis of culture and the key note of life* 
among both the Muslims and Hindus, kept them apart like the two poles. They 
differed fundamentally in their theological conception, method of worship, and 
everything connected with daily devotion to God. The images and temples, the most 
sacred obgects of the Hindu were anathema to the Muslims. Their philosophical 
notions and sacred literture, their conception of heaven and hell, of the life here and 
hereafter in short, the whole outlook on men and things lacked a common basis. 
Interesting is the fact that the Muslims turn towaids the west and the Hindus lowaids 
the east while offeting prayeis. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTH INDIA 

L. SUNDARAM 

CmusTiANiTY IN SoiTTH INDIA is nearly as old as in the country of its origin. The 
tradition that it was preached in the south-west coast in what is now Kerala is much 
too strong to be set aside as unhistorical. For history is to be found not only id 
monuments and documents but in the living and continuous tradition of a people 
whose memory is tenacious of a transcendental experience such as religious faith 
is. History is life not merely as seen in events palpable to outward view but as lived 
in the minds and hearts of human beings. It is the sntfiti of a nation and a people. 
It is of course mixed up with a great deal of what has been imagined but as we know, 
behind every mythology there is a kernel of valid objective experience of real persons, 
events and things. The many stories that have been circulated for instance, concern- 
ing the coming to India of one of the twelve Apostles of Christ, St. Thomas, and his 
doings in Kerala and his martyrdom and death in Mylapore, Madras, may be frown- 
ed on by the exacting historian of today but behind these tales there is the undoubted 
fact cf an intensely felt contact with a new religious faith and its demands upon 
the mind and the will. A Christian community in Kerala fully aware of itself and 
possessed of what it had received, is traceable to the beginnings of our era. 

It is beyond the scope of this brief essay to sketch the story of the Christian 
Church in South India. Us purpose is only to indicate in broat^ outline, its impact 
upon the national life and its contribution to the composite Indian culture. 

It was the Syrians from Asia Minor who first gave to India, that is, the south- 
west seaboard which had already had contacts with traders from Rome, the gospel 
or glad tidings of Christ. The Syrian rite, or form of public worship is perhaps the 
oldest in the Christian Church. In Kerala, it bec-i ne part of the culture of the local 
population and although maintaining from time -o time its links with the parent 
Church, became native to the soil so that the Christian religion and way of life was 
here, long before the missionaries from Furope came with their Latin culture 
and liturgy. One strange fact, however, of Syrian Christianity is that over the centuries 
it did not spread out to the rest of the sub-continent, not even into neighbouring 
Tamilnadu but kept itself as distinctive and independent, developing its own social 
frame and tradition. In our day, however, especially in the context of almost com- 
plete stoppage of missionaries from the West, it is the Keralites, young men and 
who orovide the largest number of evangclisers of the Church in the whole 
3 .te Syrian rite has pan«trat«i into tha dioceses, or ecolesiasUeal 
districts, of the North, far away fre-n the bounds of Kerala. 

The Missionaries who came from the West from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century were first the Franciscans, then the Jesuits and very soon afterwards the 
Dominicans Being very different in their outlook from the people whom they were 
coming to evangelise backed mostly by the dominant Portuguese power and follow- 
ing in the tracks of the trader and conqueror, they were unable in their zeal to enter 
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with $ytii|Mtby and understanding into the indigenous Christianity of Keinla. So 
misudeistanding and conSicts arose, creating sects and schisnts which have persisted 
down to oHf own day creating fissures within the Christian Church and providing 
the opportunity to ecclesiastical worldings to fish in these troubled waters. Even 
the strong ecumenism of the post-Vatican era in winch we live, has had little power 
to heal the wounds of the past and make all Christians feel one in Christ as the first 
preliminary step in bearing witness to- One who declared himself the Saviour of all 
and by whom Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, East and West are all equally 
called to be children of the same Father. 

It will not be profitable in a brief review of this kind to enter upon an account 
of those crucial events in Kerala Church History, like the Synod of Diamper 
(Udayamperur) in 1SS>9 A.D. or the Oath of Coonan Cross, in 1653 A.D., which 
have been turning points for the Christian community. That today the Christians 
of Kerala are numerically strong (they make one fourth of the population) and 
influence efiectively the politics of the State, is undoubted. But whether that influence 
is a sign of deeper Christian living and witness to the Kingdom of God which Christ 
preached and came to establish on earth, is the question that is asked these days 
by the Christian leaders of Kerala themselves. The very fact that they are seriously 
asking it may be considered a sign of religious vitality, for no evaluation is so valuable 
as self-evaluation; it explains also how so many of them, in spite of the strong hold 
on them of a conservative tradition and a love of the clan (in the best sense of the 
term) have sallied out as messengers of the Good News. 

In Tamilnadu the story has been very different. On the Coromandel or Fishery 
Coast a small Christian community brought into being by the chaplains of the Por- 
tuguese traders and iefl spiritually uncared for, received a new consciousness and 
increased numerical streng^ through thd advent into their midst, of one of the 
greatest missionaries of all time, St. Francis Xavier, who is therefore looked upon 
by them as their Father in Christ. Francis Xavier was the first Jesuit to come ^st, 
sent by St. Ignatius of Loyola, the Founder of the Order. This small community 
was the first to receive a bishop of its own in 1923, Bishop Roche, the first Indian 
Bishop of the Latin rite with his See in the coastal town of Tuticorin. An Indian 
hierarchy had been established in 1886 but all the bishops had been non-Indians. In 
the southern states today, out of about forty bishops only one is non-Indian. 

Xavier who has been described as a saint in a hurry, had no time to study the 
missionary problems of the countries he traversed under the impulse of his extra- 
ordinary zeal that burnt him out within ten years of incredible labour. T^ Jesuits 
who came aAer him were faced with the problem of making the Go^ News 
acceptable to the people of interior Tamilnadu the home of an ancient ai d strong 
religious tradition and culture. Robert dp Nobili, Italian by birth but ' 'amil by 
adoj^on, who combined within himself an unusual intellectual power wit t a deep 
refigious inner life and fervour, chose to live in all its details of dress and|food,Uie 
life of an Indian ascetiq, a true smyasi. By means of an amazingdy successful mastery 
of Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu in the city of Madurai, which was then ru]|d by the 
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Nsyaks, viceroys of Vijayanagara enq^re, he was able to malce his Christian pteaek- 
ing credible to the leanml and high-caste communities of the Tamil country. 

The Christians of present-day Tamilnadu owe their religious faith to the pio- 
neering work of de Nobili and his great successors like de Biitto (Arul3n^ SvSmi) 
and Beschi (given the title of Viramamunivar by the Madurai Tamil l^ngam) 
whose literary work in Tamil is recognised as of the first order. His great epic nem- 
bavani (The Unfading Garland) is a classic of Tamil in which Christian ideas are 
rendered in the imagery, the music, the very conceits of the Tamil literary tradition. 
He was also the pioneer of Tamil prose, a reformer of the Tamil alphabet and a gram- 
manan and lexicographer. Thanks to him and the missionary methods that he had 
inherited from de Nobili and passed on to his successors, the Christian community 
in Tamilnadu now five percent of the population has been able to participate fully 
in and contribute to Tamil culture. One of the outstanding upholders of this tradition 
was the English missionary Pope, translator of the Kural, the classic of Wisdom 
Literature in Tamil. The pioneer of modern fiction in the language was the renowned 
District MunsilT of Mayavaram at the end of the last century, Vedanayagam Pillai 
whose Pratapa Mudaliar Charitiram began a new form in Tamil writing. He was also 
the auutor of many klrttanas, hymns and religious lyrics, which are widely sung 
even today despite the shifts in artistic tastes. He was a devout Christian and a true- 
representative of the culture of his people. 

Foremost among Tamil Christians to command international respect was the 
late L. D. Swamikannu Pillai who died in 1925 as the first elected President of the 
Madras Legislative Council under the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms. He was not 
only a great civil servant and administrator but one of the most seasoned scholars 
of whom any country should be proud. A linguist of eminence, he was a master of 
Greek and Latin and Sanskrit too; he was conversant with modern European lang- 
uages, French, Italian etc. spoke and wrote iiiii>eccable English besides being at 
home, naturally, in his mother tongue Tamil, tht- ancient classics in which he was 
well versed, and he was fluent also in Telugu. But what he is most remembered by 
today is his monumental work as mathematician and astronomer. An Indian Ephe' 
meris a work of the highest merit praised by foreign astronomers but available now 
only in a few copies in public libraries because of the extreme difSculty in reprinting 
the crowded pages of tabular statements, comparative tables, signs etc. Contributions 
of the first order to public life have been made by eminent Christians like K. T. 
Paul, Jerome Saldanha, C.J. Varkey, R. N. Arokiasamy Mudaliar. Pannirselvam, 
Roche Victoria, Masilamani Pillai, not to «peak of Father Jerome DeSouza, the 
adopted son of Tamilnadu, whose outstanding contribution to the deliberations of 
India’s Constituent Assembly and « • a member of the Indian Delegation to tihe United 
Nations belongs to present history. Tamilnadu is also proud of its disUgutsbed son, 
still happily with us as a nonagenarian, M. Ruthnasamy, one of the best authorities 
in the country on political science and history, public servant, academician, pro- 
fessor and parliamentarian whose many roles in life have kept him vigorous in mind 
and body. Reference must also be made to the part iflayed by Christians of Tamil- 
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nadu in the contemporary renaissance of art and music. The use of Carnatic music 
in Tamil liturgy, the presentation of biblical themes in the form of dance>dramas, 
films, radio-broadcasts etc. have greatly helped national integration. 

Christianity was first preached in Andhra by the Jesuits of the French Carnatic 
Mission who did such spade work that in spite of their official suppression at the end 
of the eighteenth century, their successors were able to build on some foundations. 
American Baptist Missionaries have had some notable successes in this region in the 
building up of a considerate community. The French Foreign Missionary Society 
and the Mill Hill Mission who inherited the work of the Jesuits had much uphill 
task to perform. During the last twenty years, however, the foundation of pro- 
minent educational institutions like the Andhra Loyola College at Vijayavada, has 
helped to win much public sympathy and support for Christian labouis and given 
to the Christian community much needed sel^confidence. Christians now account 
for about four percent of the population m Andhra. They have to make their full 
impact on the cultural life of their State. 

In the Mysore region, owing to circumstances of history the Christians represent 
different language groups and are largely concentrated in Bangalore. They make 
about two percent of the population of the present State of Karnataka. Their social 
and educational influence especially in Bangalore is out of alt proportion to their 
numbers. On account of its situation Bangalore has become the headquarters of a 
large number of Ail India Christian Organisations, the city from which Christian 
work in every field in the sub-continent, is being now directed. One exception to 
this general statement must however be made in the case of Mangalore, which fot- 
merly was part of the old Madras State. This has been one of the most Christian 
cities of South India but looking always outward, its best known children ar^ >erving 
the whole country north and south with a distinct ‘Mangalorcan' stamp of their 
own. They have become adbpted children in Tamilnadu, Karnataka and Bombay, 
recognisable everywhere, tenacious of their faith which they received from the Por- 
tuguese missionaries, and making bright careers for themselves in all the important 
services and in business and in plantations. One of them, the late Dr. Frank De 
Souza, graduating from Tamilnadu was the first Indian Christian to be selected for 
the I.C.S. 

Among the missionaries, the members of the French Foreign Mission Society 
who evangelised Mysore, the Abbe Dubois, is perhaps the best known because of 
his Hindu Mantes & Customs published by Oxford University Press, a book that 
has provoked much controversy not because he got his facts wrong but because of 
his unimaginative and apparently unsympathetic presentation of them apd the 
generalisations he permits himself. It is however a mine of information and hsed to 
be recommended to the empire-builder and the young I.C.S. recruit, comings out to 
India, of the old British Raj. The attitudes and pre-suppositions revealedlin this 
work laboriously and sincerely composed, are not those of the missionaries o^ today 
whose first um is to build bridges of understanding between them and the n^ajority 
community before attempting to put before their hearers, the authentic Coo|l News 
of Christiamty. 
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This survey of Christianity in South India has had perforce, to be brief and 
rapid, by passing many landmarks, omitting many facts; it is intended to be no more 
than a humble tribute to the one whom this Volume is meant to honour. The writer 
is acutely conscious of the inadequacy of what has been presented here. Statistics 
have been avoided in this account since they are never up-to*date and one is often 
prevented by them from seeing the wood for the trees. The ordinary unbiased South 
Indian, if asked about Christianity here, automatically points out to the Convent 
School, the Christian teacher, most oAen a religious nun or priest, to the great 
Christian Colleges which have given to the people authentic testimony of the univer- 
sality, unselfishness and reliability of Christian service, regardless of worldly gain 
or fame or communal interests. He also remembers the kindness and warmth of 
afieciion bestowed on him and those dear to him by hosts of doctors and nurses 
inspired by the same spirit of service. He may not be aware of the immense sacrifices 
of ordinary people which lie behind the massive organisations of service to the nation 
that are called the Christian Missions. The present writer does not wish to mention 
names of institutions for most of them in South India have become household names; 
such a list may leave out those which may not be well known but are equally im- 
portant. In a small, tiled hutment the other day, the writer of these pages saw some 
nuns U’iiding with incredible love and care some thirty broken and friendless bodies 
of men and women picked up in the street, the castaways and rejected of our society. 
The Joy that lit their faces was as much a witness to the purpose and inspiration of the 
Christian effort in this country as the findings of research in the well-equipped labo- 
ratories in University Colleges run bv the Christian Missions or as the acknowledged- 
ly good teaching and moral training imparted in their educational establishments. 
All their institutions, hospitals, medical colleges, homes for the sick and aged, orphan- 
ages, centres of active social work in the countryside and the organised schemes for 
social welfare, have become part of the nation’s wealth and the people’s pride. 
Christianity is at home in South India, and those who have brought from afar, or as 
sons and daughters of the soil announce the glad tidings of Christ, have been largely 
accepted as servants of a great cause and dispensers of those things that silver and 
gold cannot buy in the markets of the world. 



RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN SOUTH INDIA 

PREMA NANDAKUMAR 

What was the earliest religion in South India ? The part of religion in primitive 
Dravidian worid-picture is not quite clear as yet. For this region, recorded history 
begins only round about the last l^angam Age. By that time waves of Aryan influence 
had passed over the Dravidian culture and one could distinguish no more the Dravi- 
dian religion. However, Aryan influence did not destroy Dravidian religion. It 
only coalesced with the Dravidian and extended the frontiers of Dravidian m 3 rthology. 
The Aryans never meant to be militarily aggressive in South India. Obviously, they 
did not care to occupy South India by force as they themselves were tew in number. 
Perhaps Aryan sages were welcomed as harbingers of a greater knowledge by the 
Dravidians and so there was a steady influence through the centunes. There is the 
well-known myth of Agastya standing on the Podigai hill to keep India from tilting 
into the ocean during diva’s wedding. Agastya in Tamilnadu's mytho-history is 
the founder of the Tamil school of grammar. A^stya and his like must have contn- 
buted judiciously to the proper mingling of language, culture and spiritual life. It 
may be noted here that another sage, Para^ui^ma, went to Kerala and became the 
forefather of the present day NambQdiri Brahmins. 

Taaflaada 

Early South Indian avilisation had goddesses hke Korravai and Kandazhi. It 
is said that in those historically fotgotten days the cult of the Mother Goddess was 
widespread from India to Egypt. We get a very detailed account of Korravai Worship 
in the Tamil classic ^ilappadikaram. Korravai is descnbed as a gooddcss riding on 
a speeding deer and is also known as Aiyai. Korravai was the Mother Goddess of 
the Tamils, an eternal virgin delighting in human sacrifice, but is also at times des- 
cribed as the consort of god ^tva. She is the Maid of the Immortals and the presiding 
deity of hunters. iSilappodikdram's Kotravai foreshadows the Tantric rites of later 
days. She is described as Maha^kti who combines in herself the concepts of Mah3- 
sarasvati, Mahilakshml and MahS^vari. The legend of Kannaki got merged m the 
concept of Konavai and temples to them were to be found in many places in Tamil- 
nadu and Kerala till the middle ages. In the iOappadikSram we watch l^ilini being 
possessed by Korravai and saying that Kannaki is an incarnation of the Divine 
Mother. The Mother Goddess as the presiding deity of female chastity b^me a 
popular godhead for centuries. At the same time the legend of Kannaki waSi merged 
with Buddhist lore when Buddhism became strong in South India. In Mant^khalai 
we are given to understand that Katmaki will take several births at the end 4f which 
she would listen to the Sage of KapilavaMu and attain 

Tribal dances and festivals with a religious character mark the first lupward 
point in reli^ns movements of the early days. We hear of such indigenoul dances 
and festivals in ancient Tamil literature. Ofum, for exan^le, was a Dravidiat dance. 
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The MatkiroUk-kmJi^ describes the festival of Onam dedicated to Mayoit, the deity 
of the Mutlai region. Itiough this dance festival has become extinct in Tamilnadu 
it is still a major focal point for Keratites to gather annually. TiruvMrai-k-ki^l is 
another dance that is now seen only in Kerala. Tamil literature has mentioned dances 
like Tunmkai, Kuravai, Vadavalli and festivals like Indira-vizha that seemed to have 
been quite popular in those far off days. These religious dances and festivals were 
closely associated with the hills and rivers of South India. The magnificent evocation' 
of river Kaveri in Silappadikaram is well known. The song collection Paripadal has 
a few brilliant verses dedicated to the river Vaigai. Nature, Man and God are presnet- 
ed as a unified, intimately inter*connected universe in old Tamil literature. Religion, 
to the ancient South Indians was a way of cultured living. The inter*religious nvalry 
which led to eruptions of brutal acts of revenge and counter-revenge were latter-day 
abominations. Upto the three ^aiigam periods all religions existed side by side and 
each person professed a religion according to his heart’s dictates. The literary works 
of the l^angam period bear witness to this. In Paripadal we see how Tirumal (Vishnu) 
and l^ev-vel (Subrahmanya) were worshipped together. Works like the l^ilappadi- 
kdram give a long list of many religions that sometimes thrived in the same town. 
Thus we see the Brahmin woman Malati with her dead step-child seeking help from 
various temples : 

The temple of Holy Tree; of Iravatham; 

Baladeva's niche; the temple of the Sun God; 

Of the presiding deity of the town; 

Of Muruga; of Indra’s thunderbolt; 

Of lyanar; of the Jain Supreme; 

Of the temple of the Moon God.2 

Such passages give also an idea of the various gods and goddesses worshipped 
by the South Indians and the prefect secular wav of life in South India. 

At some stage of this ideal state of culture, the Jain and Buddhist religions 
suddenly rose into great prominence in almost all parts of South India. The Dravi- 
dian religious godheads and the Aryan Hindui.>m that had been making tremendous 
progress into the Dravidian fold were both put in the shade. One of the major 
reasons may have been royal patronage. As it is, the Jain legends profess 
that DrSvi^, one of the sons of the first Jain TTrthankara RishabhadSva, was the 
originator of the Dravidians. Some scholars ha''e even found literary evidence for 
this legend. Ilango Adigal, author of the Silappadikaram, was a prince of Kerala 
whose royal family professed Jainism. Royal dynasties of the South such as Gangas, 
Kadambas and Rashtrakfites helped Jainism in various ways. The ^jdvalJ Kaihe 
in JCannada gives us vital informs., m about the secomi wrave of Jainism that literally 
overwhelmed South India for a few centuries. Bhadrabfihu was a Jaina leader of 
Chandragupta Maurya’s time, and lived towards the end of 3rd century B.C. He 
realised that the Magadha country was to be stricken by drought for twelve years 
and left for South India with the king and twelve thousand disciples. They reached 
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^ravsnabelagola in the Kannada country and became an irreastiWe religioua force 
in Kanmtaka. BhadraWhu sent the saint Vi43kha to the Ch5|a and Panijya countries 
in Tamilnadu. According to the A5/Svali Kathe ViiSkha energised the already 
existent Jainism in these places. His ministry was such that Jainism remained a great 
force in Tamilnadu till the end of tenth century A.D. 

To have held the centre of the stage for nearly 1,300 years wa,s no ordinary feat. 
Almost all of ancient Tamil bterature is either written by Jains or influenced by them. 
Two of the three major epics of Tamils art by Jains. These two arc Jlvaka CMntdmanl 
and iik^padikSram, The Jams also authored Tamilnadu’s first lexicon, grammar 
and book of moral precepts. Of the many important woiks in this held, the Tdikdp- 
piyam and the Tirukkural are known widely outside Tamilnadu Indeed, the pio- 
neering work of the Jams for Tamil poetry, prose, grammar, mathematics, ethics, 
music and astrology laid the foundations of the glorious Tamil literature and culture 
This shows how deep and wide was Jainism’s impress upon Tamilnadu It is also 
opined that Vajranandi, a Jam scholar, established the first Oramija Sangba in 
Madurai in 5th century. 

What was it that made the Jainism hold sway over the Tamils for such a 
long time? One can deduce many reasons.^ Firstly, the Jams professed a basic 
simpiiaty in everyday life The Jain religion had great regard for ascetiasm This 
naturally reflected upon the ordinary people who found it easy to eschew ostentation 
The religion laid stress on charity Hence people found it easy to avoid luxuries and 
provide as much as they could for chanties This led to good feeling amongst even 
the non-Jams who blessed the Jam householder and monk and prefericd to adopt 
Jainism 

Among other reasons may be mentioned the use of local language by tHe Jains 
in disseminating religious knowledge. The Brahmanic religion of the Aryans was 
mostly in Sansknt and the common man fdund it bard to follow his own leligion 
As Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai says: 

“No doubt the Brahmins riso who settled m the South have got equal claim, 
but their cultural influence stopped with the nobles and the gentry of the land 
and did not at first try to reach the masses beyond. The Jains on the other hand, 
began cultural contact with the people and it was only later that they tried to bring 
under their influence the nobles and kings. Their sacred language also helped this 
upward movement of culture. It was Prakrit, probably Addhamagadi. which was 
easy to learn and to speak and which had several points in common with Tamil. 
The tendency to reduce all declensions to one type, absence of dual number, 
assimilation taking the place of conjunct consonants, disappearance cl* some 
sounds, existence of the short vowels ib and 6 and the avoidance of final consonants 
are some of the points of agreement.”** 

The Jams did not stop only at religious literature. As they took upon tbelnselves 
the role of the teacher too by writing books on grammar, medicine and moigc, they 
drew thousands to the arde of their influence. The Jam monasteries werelknown 
as colleges of Ethics m. those days where monks taught humanities and Sciences 
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throu^ the local language. There were some monks who were good doctors too. 
All this led to the giving of a strong base for Jainism amongst the general population 
of the land. 

The Jain movement that held mastery over Tamilians for 1,300 years followed 
closely the precepts as laid down by the Jain Tiithankaras. The central point of Jain 
philosophy is easily stated: 

“The living and the non-living, by coming into contact with each other, 
forge certain energies which bring about birth, death, and various experiences of 
life; this process could be stopped, and the energies already forged destroyed, by a 
course of discipline leading to salvation”.® 

The Tamil Jain books have explained in detail the entire religious philosophy 
and have placed great emphasis on the vows of householders and monks. The 
householder's anuvratas of ahimsa, satya, ast?ya, brahmacharya and aparigraha 
imposed the necessary controls in his daily living. Thus self-controlled, the Jain 
householder helped to keep the religion away from the shame of self-indulgence. 
In the same manner, the vows of the monks which included the difficult twenty-two 
parlshahas, their readiness for sacriiice and desire to heal others contributed much 
towards making the religion popular. Due prayers were offered to the twenty-four 
Tfflhankaias by installing their images in temples. Jain monks trained in Jain meta- 
physics became experts m logical argumentation and played an important part in 
drawing devotees to their fold. The temples where the images of Jain TTrthapkaras 
were installed, and the caves of Jain monk-scholars dot the entire geographical area 
of South India. Many of them, even »hough in ruins, still present an impressive sight 
and remind us of the glorious days of simple living and high thinking that had marked 
the age of Jainism in Tamilnadu. They also provide priceless clues to the history 
of Tamilnadu. Among cave retreats mention may be made of Mamandilr and 
Jinakonda in North Arcot, i^ittannava4al in Pudukottah, Anaimalai and Tirupa- 
rankunram in Madurai, AdichchanallQr and Ka.Vittunialai in Tirunciveli and PiHa- 
yarpatti and TiruvadavQr in Ramanathapuram Di-tricts. There are also hundreds 
of Jain temples in Tamilnadu still in existence in spite of latter day religious vandalism. 
Like the cave retreats, these temples too have rrchitectural beauties of a rare kind. 
The Jinalayas in Vijayamarigalam near Erode, Tiruparuttikui)jcam near Kanchlpuram 
and Venkunjiam near Wandiwash have beautiful Jain sculptures and paintings. 
Archaeological investigations and excavations have brought to light new facts and 
remains of sacred Jain temples. A recent exampl** is the very striking sculpture of 
ParsvanStha found in Vilatigudi near Madras. 

The Jains themselves have divided history into discernible periods, each con- 
stituting an age of growth (utsarpini) and an age of decay {avasarpini). According 
to them the present is an avasarpini ge. This feeling coupled with their natural bent 
for peace and non-injury contributed no doubt to the decay of the movement in 
Tamilnadu. By the 8th century A.D., the devotional mystics called Ajvars and 
NSyanmars were spreading Hinduism alt over the land bringing to an end the Jain 
sway over the religious and cultural life of South Indians. In fact, the religion was 
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abnost oomptetety extinguished, though we hear that some pockets of Jwn influence 
around temides and cave Ktieats were to be seen in the tenth century. Jains comprise 
a min ority group in South India today. 

Apart from Jainism, Buddhism too had considerable following in Tamilnadu 
in the first two centuries after Christ. Most of the Buddhist literature is unfortunately 
lost, including the epic KundahkisL But we have tte Afapin^kfuilai written by 
Slttahu Sattanar. Like its co-eval iSniapptuUkSram, ManinUkhahi describes a perfect 
secular age. But Buddhism is the main subject and the story is about young Ma^ime* 
khalai, dauidtter of the rich courtesan MIdhavi, rejecting a life of sin to become a 
Buddhist nun. She ends her days engaged in deeds of charity. The epic no doubt 
reflects the feelings of the countless Buddhist devotees who were then part of the 
secular culture. The epic refers to Vaidika systems and other dialectics and states 
the vIewiK>int$ of those religions and concepts to prove the greatness of Buddhism. 
The author naturally dismisses the Veda*based religions as heretical. 

The positive contribution of Manimikhalai to Buddhism in Tamilnadu is to 
give a detailed account of the ethical teachings of Gautama. Placing emphasis on 
dana (charity) and ilkt (righteousness), it refers to the three focal points of the creed — 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. Buddha's life is retold with touching simplicity and 
there are references to other stories culled from Buddhist lore. According to Prof. 
S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, the tale of ManimCkhalai “must be traced to an avatara about 
the past births of either Sariputta or Moggalana, who were the chief disciples of the 
Buddha".^ The extraordinary intensity of ManimSkhalai's religious faith and huma* 
nharian compassion give an inspiring glow to the epic. It is not surprising that 
Buddhism was held in veneration by Tamiiians as the Buddhist preachers used chaste 
and simple Tamil to teach their religion to the common man. Saint Aravam in the 
ei»c is no doubt drawn from real life and so too his words as these to the heroine: 

Know then things ever changing. 

Sorrow-giving, soulless and disgusting. 

Give up attachment. May you have no anger. 

Have good views like universal friendship, 

Pray for universal welfare. 

Bless those who do good deeds, 

Gmsider body and wealth impermanent. 

Accept the basic equality in creation. 

May your doubts vanish by studying 
Scriptures, thinking good thoughts, 

Bhatana and darshana. 

By these four let the nl^t on thy soul 
Be chased away.*^ 

Like Jainism, Buddhism too eschewed, caste difierences, laid stress ol social 
service and charity and took upon itself the job of general education. Its polnilarity 
can be gauged by the fact that NlgapaHinam had a Buddhist settlement injthe 8tb 
century which is said to, have been plundered of its valualfie golden dome |y Tiro- 
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nuingiu A)vSr. KSfichi was of course a stronghold of Buddhism with a rSjapV^a 
and one hundred retreats. Its importance was still recognised as late as the 14th 
century A.D,® 

It is sometimes said that people grew tired of the philosophy of Jains and, 
Buddhists as there was nothing tangible to hold on to. The former would recognise 
no god and the latter’s was based on the theory of sUnya. Thus, when the Hindu 
revivalist singers appeared in Tamilnadu, people gave their support to them en masse.' 
This would be an over-simplification. There were many causes, both external and 
internal. And by the 7th century the tide had begun to turn against Jainism and 
Buddhism. 

Religious movements are usually strengthened by emotional psalmists, for 
devotional music is one of the easiest ways of popularising a religion. Jainism and 
Buddhism depended on a variety of ecstatic hymns to draw people into their fold 
and keep them therein. The Jain stdlras to the Tirthaiikaras and the VidyadSvis are 
well-known. There are countless prayers to Jain Tirthankaras in Tamil. The Jivaka 
Chintamani contains beautiful hymns to the Jain Divinity, Arugadevar. The entire 
ManimSkhalai rings with the music of the spheres due to the presence of prayers to 
the Buddha and places of Buddhist pilgrimage. 

Betokening the renaissance of Hindu religion in the 7th century A.D., there 
arose a group of Tamil psalmists who sang brilliant prayers to Vishnu and l§iva, and 
thus energised Vaishnavism and l^aivism. The Vaishnava poets are known as A}v3rs 
or ‘those absorbed in the divine name*. Inspire of some historical controversy, we 
may take it that the twelve Ajvars •Wed between 7th and 10th centuriea Poygai 
A}var, P5y Als^r and Bhutatta|var are known as the ‘first three’. Periya Alvar and 
his daughter Andal, the Kerala king Kula^khara, the untouchable PSn Alvar, 
the metaphysician Tirumalisai, Tirumangai of Kalla caste, the devotees TondaraA- 
podi and Madhurakavi along with the most well-known Nammalvir are the other 
nine Al>^rs. Their devotional hymns have been collected into NdJayira divya pro- 
bhandham which is regarded with high veneration hy the Vaishnavas of Tamilnadu. 
Nammalvar belonged to the VeHala caste and has contributed more than a thousand 
hymns to the Prabandham. The Alvars, like thtir l^aiva co-evals did many things to 
popularise Hinduism. Their eschewing of caste differences was a direct result of the 
Jain and Buddhist religions. By paying respect to even the untouchable Pa? AlvSr, 
the Hindu religious leaders drew thousands of lower castes into the Hindu fold. 
Besides, their ecstasy-laden hymns translated the Vedic religion into a recognisable 
entity foi the common man in Tamilnadu. He felt nearer to the divine principle, and 
the songs of the A}\^ created a vision of Giul communing with Nature and Man in 
and around Ite temples built in picturesque settings by Tamilians and Keralites. 
This in its turn enthused kings and - hieftains to build loftier structures vrith aiti^c 
improvisations never-attempted hitherto by man. Thus the new age of Hinduism 
floweied in multi-foliate grandeur, enriching the cultural life of South India in many 
ways. 

The Prabendhean verses themselves lay bare the adventutes of the soul in its 
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search for unification with the divine. The AlvSrs sorrow, thrill, frown, smile and 
wonder by turns. 

“The Vaishnava concept of God as saguna gave the AlvSrs any number of 
concrete images and events as instruments of expression. One section of modern 
Hindu thought under the influence of the luminous abstract speculation of the 
Upanishads tries to explain them as mere symbols. But to the A|v3r8 they were 
not mere symbols; they were the embodiment of reality, the only way that the 
Infinite could reach out to a conditioned world“.^ 

And so when they sang of N3r3yana as the human prince and human cowherd, 
when they worshipped the visible idols in the various temples as the archSvaiara, 
and when they constantly associated God with the nature around, people could feel 
a direct communion with the transcendant reality. 

He stands on a Hill, stays on a plain, 

And reclines on the sea; Wondrous Lord 
The First Being, Madhava stands. 

Stays and swims in my heart as weli.^o 
The work begun by these was consolidated by a series of teachers of whom the 
best known are Rimanuja and VedantadSsika. RSmanuja granted the right of 
initiation to all the devotees irrespective of caste and gave permission to wear the 
caste mark and study the Prabandham. By the 1 Ith century Jainism and Buddhism 
had ceased to be religious forces and the South Indian stage was occupied by ^aivism 
and Vaishnavism battling for supremacy. It was perhaps inevitable, as the l^uiva 
N3yanmars were co-evals with the Vaishnava Al\^rs. 

The ^aiva religious canon comprises twelve Books, or Tirumurais containing 
the hymns written by various ^aiva mystics. The most widely known amolig these 
are Sambandhar, Appar. Sundarar and Manikkavachagar. The twelfth Book is 
the Periyapuranam, detailing the lives of the 63 Nayanmars written by l^ckkijar. 
It IS said that the Ch5)a king Anapayan was completely absorbed m the ep\c Jivaka 
ChitUamani. To turn the king's mind away from the Jain epic, his minister SSkkijSr 
is said to have indited the Periyapuranam. These twelve Books form the basis of 
^aiva-siddhanta. According to Saiva*siddh3nta, the Supreme Being is !^iva. He alone 
can cleanse our souls of pride, karma and mayS. As ^iva resides in our soul, His 
Grace can speedily effect the cleansing process, once we have realised Him in our 
heart. The way to realise ^iva lies in Bhakti-ydga. The Nayanmars, drenched in 
devotion, have sung in mellifluous verse their visions of the Lord and the great 
shrines to ^iva that are to be found all over Tamilnadu. 

The Pallava kings who rose to i»wer in the 7th century became entjiusiastic 
votaries of Hinduism. They patronised these religious poets, built temples aid made 
munificent gifts for Vedic studies. The MauavUSsaprahosana by MahSndr|varman 
Pallava is a social comedy that ridicules Bdddhism and Jainism. The ChSjas suc- 
ceeded the Pallavas as masters of the Tamil country. Aditya conquered the Imd from 
AparSjita Pallava. Parintaka I, son of Aditya ruling from 907 A.D. to Sp5 A.D. 
laid the strong foundations of Ch5|a supremacy. The Cbdjas gave a treihendous 
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boost to ^aivistn, and built grandly conceived temples to ^iva. R3jar3ja-cho}a built 
the Big Temple at TafijavQr. He made Ceylon a Choja province, and built a ^iva 
temple at Polannuruva, thus breaking the total sway of Buddhism in the island. His 
son RSjendra a grand temple at Gangaikondachbjapumm. Apart from positi- 
vely encouiaging Saivism, the kings of Tamilnadu used also the negative weapon of 
religious persecution. The Pandyan king Nedumaran who was a Jain became a 
a aaivite because of his queen Mangayarkkarasi. She was a staunch l^ivite and a 
devotee of Sambandhar. Legends tell us that there were debates between the local 
Jain leaders and Sambhandhar. Miracles were performed, the Jains were worsted 
and it is said that eight thousand Jains were impaled. Sambandhar is also credited 
with the worsting of a famous dialectician Buddhanandi. Historical evidences are 
not lacking for such religious persecution of the Jains and Buddhists during the 7th, 
8th and 9th centuries. 

There were times of royal persecution of Vaishnavas too as during the rule of 
KulSttuiiga I. His bigotry was such that Ramanuja, the great Vaishnava acharya, 
had to flee Tamilnadu. He could return only after the king's death. His chief disciple 
KQrcsa was tortured and his eyes plucked out. Fortunately such instances were rare. 
For the rest, Hinduism had come to stay. In the succeeding centuries great poets 
like Kainbar and Villiputturar re-told Hindu myths and legends capturing the atten- 
tion of the common man. The ^uiva and Vaishnava mathas look up organised dis- 
semination of religious lore and general education. To this day Hinduism has con- 
tinued to hold a major sway over Tamilnadu. assisted by musicians, poets, ntathadhi- 
pan's and temple festivals. 

Saiva-siddhanlu had another branch too where the advaitic view of reality held 
more importance. Just as people question the validity of a Supreme God, there are 
thinkers who worry about the phenomenon of death. The Siddha cult which seeks 
to overcome the fact of death, has had its exponents all over India. TirumQIar, the 
author of Tirumantiram (one of the twelve Tirumwi is) has a pre-eminent position in 
the Siddha cult of Tamilnadu. The greatest of siddhas, Agastya, is said to reside on 
the Podigai hill. The singers Appar, Sundarar, Sambandhar and Manikkavachagar 
were all siddhas capable of performing miracles. Their successors roamed the forests 
and hilly tracts of Tamilnadu, lost in ecstasies of Advaitic bliss. A considerable 
number of their verses have come down to us as Siddhar pddalgal. Several siddhasra- 
mas have grown around the buried remains of individual siddhas. Tayumanavar 
was a siddha of 17th century. He was a learned scholar who became a revered yogi 
of his limes. He has left behind thought-provoking verses composed in sweet Tamil. 
RSmalinga-svSmigal who lived during the last century was greatly influenced by 
T3yum3navar's poetry. He established the Samarasa Vgda-sanmarga Sangha in 
1865. This became a popular venue >or thousiinds seeking illumination. RSmalinga 
installed a light in the place of an icon in the temple he built at Va^lQr, and made 
arrangements for poor feeding and free education. His Tiru Arutpa in six books 
records the autobiography of a soul which has had a vision of Reality and has come 
near conquering Death itself. 
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Come, O worldly men 
grovelling in misery: 
through constant brooding 

and steady understanding — 
melting in emotion, 

bathed in perennial tears, 
filled with love — 
imploring the soul’s Lord, 

Nectar of Grace, Delight of Being, 

King of Enlightenment — 

Know that you can all gain 
the deathless life. . . . 
this is the time to enter 
the golden Life Divine.^^ 

In this century there have been saintly individuals like Ramam-maharshi and 
Sri Aurobindo who have influenced large groups of people. They are direct des- 
cendants of the sanStana dhamui expounded by Hinduism, but their outlook has been 
broadened by the study of all the world religions. Islam has also had an impact on 
Tamilnadu, but it came more as a friend. Ibe kind of religious vandalism that was 
witnessed ail over North India in the destruction of Hindu temples and forcible 
conversion of Hindus was happily absent in South India. Muslim poets have been 
honoured by Hindu princes, and Umaru Pulavar’s epic liira purdnam is read by all 
lovers of poetry even today. 

However, Christianity as a religion has had a noticeable impact on Tamil life 
and literature. Among the earliest Christians was the Roman Catholic Father 
Beschi who came to Madura in 1710. Me spent his early years as an itinerant preacher. 
Escaping martyrdom at the hands of the commander-in-chief of the king of Madurai 
in 1713, he moved on to Tirunelveli District, worked in Kayattar, Elakurichi and other 
places and proselytised many Hindus. At the same time he mastered the Tamil 
language. \^en the German Lutheran fVotestant missionaries landed in Tranquebar 
in 1706, there was a inevitable clash. Father Beschi’s protracted pamphlet war with 
the Tranquebar Protestants is well known. He was a successful preacher and he 
built the temple of Adaikkala Nayaki in Elakurichi and got grants of land for the 
temple from the Zamindar of Elakurichi in I735.t2 

In 1731 Fr. Beschi met Chanda Sahib, the nephew of the Nawab of Arcot, This 
friendship helped the Roman Catholic movement m Tamilnadu. By making lise of 
the Tamil language to write mystical and devotional narratives as in Tem^aii, 
Kitheri JmmSf ammdnai, TinikSAt/Br kalambafam, Adaikkala mShi, and rirv/advap/, 
he found a ready audience from Tamil scholars and the middle classes. Best^, his 
serviees to Tanul grammar are remembered to this day with gratitude. It is said that 
annually he alone baptised on an average 721 ^ildren and took to the C^stian 
fold 214 persons. He died in 1747. 
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Beschi’s friead Anthony Kutti's poetry was so simple and striking that it helped 
to gain mass interest m Catholic religion. Kuiti enrich^ Tamil Christian hymnology 
with his PeritAakkStal, Ananda maf^fari, Kristava sangJtam and Tlruppugai. Singers 
and lecturers like Leyon went around preaching the Gospel by adopting native 
speech. KathSkSlakshgpams hitherto used only by Hindus were undertaken by 
pandits like Savarayulu Naicker who lived in the early years of this century Naicker, 
howevert was not a mere religious propagandist. His social consciousness led him 
to take pait in reform movements. Though living in French Pondicheiry he was 
strongly in favour of prohibition 

Kings punish the murderer, 

the thief, the liar and the gambler: 

By properly controlling the evil-prone 
the kings guard righteousness. 

But why do they allow freedom 
to the Mother of all this evil? 

They dare not punish the drinker— 

Is it because of the wretched income?*^ 

Vedanayagam Prllai uf MayQram and Save.i Rayar of Tuticorin were two 
Chnstians who by their writings and exemplary lives helped the Christian movement. 
Pillai wrote the first novel in Tamil, tilled Pratapa mudaliyar Charittiram. Rayar’s 

Bhagarihavilasam is a drama that relates the life of Alexis who lived a pure life 
in Rome in 5th century. Rayar also did good to the farming community by institu- 
ting the Punalui Kxishigaj Sangham and the firsi Co-opeiative Bank in Tiruchi. 
The great good that the Christian institutions have done for the cause of education 
and the inevitable evils of proselytisation have been portrayed by well-known novelists 
like V. M. Kotainayaki Ammal and A. Madhaviah. 

The anti-religious movements like Dravida Kalagam and Dravida Munnetra 
Kajagam have had some political success. But they have not been able to destroy the 
religious instinct of the Tamilian. Today the co-^xistenoe of various leligions in 
this part of India and the enthusiasm for religious discourses and seminars, festivals 
and celebrations provide a picture of happy amity. 

Kerala 

Kerala's early days are inextricably bound with Tamil land. Animism was 
widely prevalent in the pre-historic era, and traces are still to be seen in Kerala coun- 
tryside where spirit rituals are conducted regularly. As with the early history of tribal 
religion, group dances were prominent. Onam dance is celebrated even in this 
century with great eclat. In the first few centuries after Christ, Jainism and Dtavidian 
Hindusim held positions of power in the cultural milieu. At this time there was no 
separate language as Malayalam, and Kerala was known only as Malai Nadu. The 
poets who wrote the l^angam work AingurunSru were from Kerala. Padittvppattu, 
an ancient Tamil work gives a descriptive account of ten generations of the ChSra 
dynasty. The iilappadikdram and Ma^imikhalai were written by poets from Kerala. 
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Later, when Jainism and Buddhism weakened and the Hindu renaissance was in 
bloom, the A|v3rs sang ecstatic hymns on the deities and temples of Kerala. One of 
them, Kula^gkhara was a king of Kerala. Some of bis most moving verses are on the 
presiding deity of Vijcjcuvakk5du in Kerala. 

The bird that clung to the ship's mast 
Found itself adrift on the wide sea. 

Witherforth it may fly; still 
Water held it far from land. 

Tired, the chastened bird returned 
To the familiar pole to rest. 

Whither shall 1 And my repose 
Except at your blessed feet? 

O Lord residing at Vitruvakkodu 
Abounding in colourful flsh>) 

KulaiSkhara’s successor was Cheranmn Peruma}, an illustrious N3yan3r of 
the ^aiva religion. Another Nayanar, Vlranmandi of Chengannflr was also from 
Kerala. In any case, unlike in Tamilnadu, Aryan Hinduism had taken roots in Kerala 
long before the Christian era. The NambQdiri Brahmins, trace theu* ancestry to 
ParaiurSma, and describe themselves as the descendants of a mass-scale Aryan 
immigration. These immigrants brought their language Sanskrit and the entire 
store-house of Vedic lore. The native Naga tribes continued to keep their Dravtdian 
religion of animism. However, Vedic Hindu religion soon had the upper hand 
because of the ability of the immigrant Brahmins to produce treatises on philosophy, 
astrology and bymnology. When Sankara, the immortal expounder of /V()vaita 
appeared in the tenth century, the triumph of Hinduism was complete. While advo- 
cating Advaita, Sankara energised ritual worship too, and composed a variety of 
glorious hymns like Saundaryalahari, Anandalahari and Bhaja Gdvindam. A scries 
of great poets like VasudSva, KulasSkhara and LTIasuka wrote sparkling prayers 
spreading the message of Hinduism. To take Aryan Hinduism into the remote 
comers of Kerala, poets began to use ntaniprava{am, which combined Sanskrit and 
hfolayalam with case. Numerous stdtras, sthala mahatmyanvs and Hindu myths 
and legends wcie written in manipravala. The kings of Kerala encouraged the per- 
formance of miracle plays like kuAiyattam within the temple premises. The temples 
at Trivandrum, Tiruvattaru, Tiruchcngunrdr and other places became famous 
places of pilgrinuge. The religious significance and scenic beauty of these places 
have been wonderfully depicted by the Al\ars in many hymns. Thus Narania}var 
of the TiruvanvendOr temple and its presiding deity Pambanai-appan : 

O black stork that graze 
Along with your beloved consort! 

Worship my Lord's feet; tell Him 
Of my capable faith. 

He swallowed the entire universe 
And is how staying at 
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Tiruvanvendul ; in that place 
The sounds of Vedic sacrifice 
Resound the hi^ skies, n 

Anantapura varganam is a devotional poem of the 14th century which gives us 
an idea of the enthusiasm for Vishnu worship in Kerala. 

During the ISth century, the Kannassan family retold the XamSyana, the AfakS- 
bhSrata and the Bh5$avata for the benefit of the Hindu population. The following 
century was given over to champu kavyas on Hindu puranic themes underlining the 
growing strength of Hinduism. E^uttachchan in the latter half of the 16th century 
brought in a refreshing breeze of mystical and spiritual fervour to a religion growing 
somewhat stale under the weight of legends and Puranas. Sri Chaitanya- 
mahSprabhu’s travels in Kerala had inaugurated the Bhakti movement and 
EAuttachchan strengthened it. 

An important feature of Ejuttachchan’s poetry is that it is a reconstruction 
in a free and individualistic manner of the original tale. Even while it follows 
the model rather closely, as in portions of Adhyatma Ramayana, it could show in 
almost every line of it the clear impress of its author’s personality. Quite often 
we find the poet deviate from the original, and borne on the tides of mystic raptuies, 
poui forth unceasing strains of eulogies on his beloved deity, even at the cost of 
poetic relevance.*^ 

The Gurumadhom established by EJluttachchan m Chittoor harboured many 
poets of genius and was instrumental in producing considerable devotional literature. 
Poontanam Nambudiri also belonged to this age. His BliashS KarifSntritam is famous 
for its sweet and limpid style. The Bhakti movement gave rise to visual presentation 
on the stage of religious themes as Kathakali. This dance drama of the Keralites 
and their religious music were fostered by the Maharajahs of Tranvacorc. 

But already a rival to the Hindu religion was i n the hoi izon. Vasco de Gama 
landed at Calicut in 1498 A.D. indicating the beginnings of a new religious movement 
in Kerala. But Kerala was no stiangei to Christianity. Legends say that St. Thomas 
landed at Cranganore in 52 A.D. and aftei establishing Christianity there moved on 
to Madras where he passed away. Historically, we understand that Knae Thomman 
led Christian immigrants to Malabar coa.st. landing there in 345 A.D. The followers 
of this original Church are known as Syrian Christians. By the time the Portuguese 
missionaries arrived in the I6th centuiy, the Syrian Christians had imbibed most 
of the native customs and manners, even in the mode of worship. Therefore a synod 
was convened at Diampur in 1599 A.D. to 'reform' the Syrian Christians. This did 
not have much result and the Syrian Christians have remained an individual entity 
in Kmala. 

Unlike the Syrian Christians, the Portuguese missionaries and their followers 
wen more interested in spreading tite Christian religion. Like their counterparts 
in Tamitniadu, the missionaries learnt the local language und proceeded upon their 
work, Amos Ptdiri was a Hungarian who worked in Ambajhakkada and Trichur. 
33 
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leami Sanskrit and Malayalam and wrote iwoks in the latter language for spread- 
ing the message of Christ effectively. Chaturantyam by Arnos Padiri is a poem on 
Heaven and Hell. He also retold the life of the Saviour in MisOtacharitram. The 
Austrian Paulinos Padiri who did missionary work in Varapu|ha wrote works aimed 
at educating the common man in Christian lore. Apart from writing devotional 
poetry like the Plutthachchan school, and explanatory treatises like VSdSnta, the 
Christians also thought of a rival to Kathaka{i. Chavittu Natakam helped the mis- 
sionaries keep the Christians away from Katbakafi with its Hindu themes. The 
Roman Catholic scholar Chinnatambi Pillai wrote some of the first scripts. Life 
stories of Western heroes like Charlemagne and Napoleon and Biblical stories were 
thus made popular, and even the illiterate peasant learnt speedily about Christianity. 

P. K. Parameswaran Nair says that the Portuguese “set about the propagation 
of their faith with unreserved zeal and a deliberate method". The results were not 
bad. Christians foim a major force m the Kerala population today. Christianity 
had other uses too. “The new faith brought about many radical changes in the 
cultural pattern of the society, and in regard to its literature, it ushered in the age of 
printing and exerted a beneficent influence on its prose.."*^ 

Like the paUis of the Jains and the mathas of the Hindus, the Seminaries of the 
Jesuits took up the task of education in Kerala. The Seminaries at Kodungallot, 
Chennamangalam, Vypeen and Kottayam boasted of efllcient linguists and teachers. 
The Ambajhakkada Seminary established the first printing press. With the help of 
the press, the priests overwhelmed the population with religious pamphlets. And of 
course, good Malayalam translations of the Holy Bible did the rest. 

Kerala has a sizeable population of Muslims. Islam came to Kerala quite early 
and continued to spread itself slowly. The Muslims of Ketala, like the Syrian TThri- 
stians have merged themselves with the scenei^ as far as customs and manners go. 
In fact, statistics tells us that 78 % of Kerala Muslims are converts from the old 
backward classes. But for the unfortuante Moplah rebellion of 1921 (which inciden- 
tally provoked Kumaran Asan to write Dwavastha) there has generally been commu- 
nal harmony. Some of the famous modern Malayalam writers are Muslims, 
like Vaicom Muhammad Basheer. The underlining pain in his depiction of 
the Muslim community speaks volumes about its backwardness due to the grip of 
blind traditions. 

In this century, it is the socio-religious movment of Ngriyana Guru that is 
important in Kerala’s religious history. For centuries the Ej[hava or untouchable 
community of Kerala had suffered privation in the hands of caste Hindus. One 
hundred years ago they had not even the right to education. NarSya^ Gui v, a 
great religious and spiritual leader, established the Sri Narayana Dharma Paripi jiana 
Yogam in 1903. Ibis Society established sdiools and colleges and helped i ager 
EUiava boys to gain education and government jobs. NSrSyaim Guru had an able 
assistant in Kumaran Asan, the great Kerala poet. The SNDP Yogam was \ ased 
on Hindufem and Asan’s first poetical work was l^ivastdlramSlS. NSrhyam C uru, 
thou)^ a SQdra, built and consecrated many l^iva temples. When he was criti^ied 
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for such ’sacrilege’ he retorted that he was not installing the ‘Brahmin l^iva* but the 
‘Blhava l^ivaM In the twraties there was a group of Elhava leaders belonging to the 
Yogam who wanted it to accept Buddhism and reject Hinduism as the latter was still 
a prey to caste divisions. Kumaran Asan brushed aside this suggestion on the ground 
that one could not change the mental approach that one has cultivated for years, 
just as one might change a shirt. That was psychologically untenable. Further, 
there would be no physical benefits. Thirdly, a community consisting of several 
lakhs of people with varying mental predilections cannot be converted into another 
religion en masse. Such a step would be unwise and lead to disintegration in the 

community, w 

Andhra Pradesh 

Unlike Tamtinadu and Kerala, our historical knowledge of Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka begins late. Mahinda, the son of As5ka is said to have gone to Sn 
Lanka with six monks and converted the king residing in the capital Anurldhapura. 
It was natural for such embassies to pass through Andhra which was on the route. 
And hence, the land was gteatly influenced by Buddhism. Andhra Pradesh abounds 
in Buddhist sites of vital historical value. Buddhist sites have been found from 
SSlihnndum in the north to Chinnagafijam in the south. The Buddhist stSpas or 
commemorative pillars at Amaravati, NagSrjunakop^, JaggayyapeU and Gudivada 
were built around 2nd-3rd century A.D. The Bhattiprblu stSpa built in the second 
century B.C. with the help of the local king Kuberaka is a mahUstBpa as it contains 
a bone relic in a crystal casket along with precious stones. Another mahSstSpa is in 
b^gSrjunakonda. This was renovated by Santisri and other ladies of the local royal 
family, thanks to whom Buddhism became very popular in Andhra in the third 
century A.D. All this shows that Buddhism was the pre-eminent religion in Andhra 
Pradesh for more than one thousand five hundred years. 

It is with the Satavahanas that the properly rec<.>rded history of Andhra Pradesh 
begins. The Satavahanas were Brahmin kings who encc>ura^d Hinduism by perform- 
ing sacrifices. SEtakarni 1 is said to have performed quite a few, including the 
AAgirasa'triratra, JtajasHya and Asvamedha, But tnough they paid homage to Vedic 
deities like Vishnu and l^iva, they did not show antipathy to Buddhism. The Chalukya 
rule that followed saw the ascendancy of Hinduism and the decline of Buddhism. 
But Jains received royal help at times. 

Jains and Buddhists set the ball rolling for Telugu literature. As in Tamilnadu, 
they must have taken up the education of the masses through their voluminous 
Writings. This must have gone on till at least the lith century, i.e., upto the rise of 
the ChElukyas. RI|}arija-narSndra, the VBfigi ChElukya (1022-1063 A.D.) asked 
Nannaya to retell the MahSbhSrata in 'f ..lugu. Nannaya did his task creditably. He 
was eminently suited for the job as he was a pious Hindu. However, he could not 
finish the work. I^j:aruia and Tikkana in the following centuries completed the task. 

During the 12th century l^ivism rose to prominence under Nanni-ch5^ of the 
Ch5}a royal family. He was followed by MallikErjuna, Annatnayya, PSlkurU SOma- 
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stthii And other famous l^aivite poets. KUkurki SSmanStha’s BtwtMpurB^tain 
Po^USrSdhya Charitra retold the miracles wrought by Vfrasaiva devotees like 
Ba^vSivara and PanditSrSdhya. thus enthusing his followers to drive out Jainism. 
He used popular metres and even collociuial Telugu to make his works successful as 
propaganda literature. 

Just when j^ivism was to haw the upper hand, Vaishpavism began to gain 
immense popularity. The JtamSyaM poets hke Budha-reddi, BhSskara, MallikSouna* 
bhaUa and KumSra Rudradiva contributed a good deal for popularising the cult of 
Vishnu. Vaishnava literature received its greatest exponent in PBtana in thel 5lh 
century. He adapted the Sanskrit Bhagavatam into Telugu verse. However, PStana's 
work is so brilliant that it eclipses even the original at times. 

“Ewry episode which he presented is an interesting poem, complete in itself, 
and his piety is reflected in every verse — The right word in the right place, a simile 
most appropriate to the occasion, a sentiment that is shared by one and all, and a 
felicity of phrase which evokes beautiful thoughts, are some of the prominent 
features of Pdtana’s poetry.”*^ 

P5tana’s contemporary was T31}ap3ka Annamachatya whose devotional songs 
addressed to Lord Veikate^vara of Tirupati reveal the many modes of Vaishnava 
devotion. The great king Krishnad£var3ya of Vijayanagara was a devotee of Vishnu. 
He composed the Telugu poem Amuktamalyada which retells the story of AndSl. 
KrishnadSvarSya describes a vision of Vishnu he had in the l^rikSkuIam temple which 
commanded him to write the poem. Among other great poets who devoted their 
pen to strengthening the Vaishnava cult ms|y be mentioned Tenili R3makrishna 
who wrote PH^uranga-n^ihStmyam and Nandi Timmana who composed PiirijatS’ 
pahara^amu. 

The tragedy about Bralmanic Hinduis'm whether as Vaishnavism or l^ivism 
was its caste consciousness. Jainism and Buddhism had flourished because they were 
against casteism. Brahmanic Hindus, in a bid to bring back the mass to their fold 
began to preach against casteism. The Bhakti cult of the Ajvars and NSyanSmars 
was based on this welcome refoim. Kapila in Tamilnadu (1100 A.D.), Basava in 
Karnataka and VSmana in Andhra Piadesh oiganiscd movements that opposed caste 
observances. VSmana who belonged to the 16th century belonged to the Vlra^iva 
religion. The religion begun as a reformist offshoot of Hindu ^aivism in Karnataka 
by Basava had been fostered in Andhra Pradesh by l^lkurfci SomSnatha, Maili* 
kSrjuna and others. By Idth century, much of its idealism was gone and Vl&nana 
arose speaking up boldly. So powerful has been this one man’s reformist i^lism 
that his Verses are recited by Andhias e^n today, VSmana tried to purify siivism 
of the dross that had accumulated in the course of the centuries and hence hiuMeiry 
leaps with Airy and roars with invective. 

What fools! They tgke a stone from off the hill. 

And after knocking it about with bands and feet. 

With chisjiis cut it and with hammers beat: Then chan& they |rfll. 
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Tlie living useful bull you starve and beat; 

But when ‘tis carved in stone you it adore! 

How gross such sinful folly is! Abhor so clear a cheat. 

While He, the worshipful, dwells in the heart. 

Why pile your gifts in temple made of stones? 

Can gods who, in and out, are rock alone 
E'er taste a part?!^ 

Muslim invasion of Andhra Pradesh caused some serious damage to Andhra 
temples like SimhSchalam. However, Islam whether under the Golconda Sultans 
or the Nizam could do nothing to the mass of Hindus and very soon began to co- 
exist with Hinduism. In fact Muslim rulers like the Tanisha of Hyderabad have given 
munificent donations to the BhadrSchalam temple. 

In the Andhra region too 17th century saw the coining of Christian missionaries 
who propagated their faith ardently. Robert de Nobili, like Father Beschi, wore 
Indian dress and preached in Telugu. With the increasing number of converts (mostly 
from the downtrodden classes), it became a necessity to translate the Bible into 
Telugu. A number of translations appeared in the last century to satisfy this need. 
The inisisionaries used only the colloquial or popular Telugu, and hence established 
immediate rapport with their flock. At the commencement of the 18th century the 
Carnatic Mission had been founded in Andhra. The Mission commissioned works 
on Christian themes. Pingali Ellanarya’s Tobhyacharitra was one such, and it re- 
counts the life of St. Thomas. Occasionally there were converts from higher classes 
too. Mangalagiri Anandakavi was one such and his Vedanta rahasyam is about the 
life of Christ. 

The London Mission Society founded at Visakhapatnam in 1804 engaged itself 
in educational activities and founded schools. The Godavari Delta Mission was 
established to spread Christianity among workers buildmg a dam across the Godavari 
at Dhava}g4varam. The American Baptist Mission established in Nellore, Ongole, 
Hyderabad and Kurnool specialised in schools and hostels. The Church of the 
C.M.S. in Machulipatnam carried out proselytisation on a large scale drawing 
converts even from the higher classes. The Church established the Noble College 
in this town. The Andhra Christian College was founded by a German priest. The 
Canadian Baptist Mission and the American Lutheran Church Mission also untiringly 
spread Christianity in Andhra Pradesh. Whether the Christian missionaries succeeded 
or not in their work of proselytisation, they certainly deserve the thanks of the Andhra 
public. For, it was the Christian missionaries who wrote the first Telugu gramnuir 
and compiled the first Telugu dictionary. It was they who with farsight encouraged 
popular Telugu, as against the pundit-i Iden classical Telugu; and it was they who 
laid the firm foundations for higher education in Andhra Pradesh. 

Kanataka 

The early religious history of Karnataka is much tike that of Andhra Pradesh. 
Karnataka emerges into history in the 10th century when Jainism and Buddhism were 
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the leading leligions. One of the earliest works tells us the story of 

BhadrabShu’s coming to ^ravanabe)ago}a. Hie earliest Jain inscription in Karnataka is 
found in this place, in the cave of Chiuodrogupta in Chandragiri. The first major 
poet of Karnataka was Fampa who had respect for both Jainism and Vedic Brahma- 
nism. His two works are AdiparH^a and Vikrani&rjumnt^tya. A^purSno retells 
the story of Adinitha, the first Tfrthankara and of his son BharatS^vara. As with 
Jain literature, the work comprehends many tales relating to Jain mythology. The 
devotional fervour and poetic beauty of AdipurS^a are an indication of the deep- 
seated reverence for Jain religion in the Karnataka of Pampa. The VUcrtandrjuna 
vijaya is about the exploits of Arnjna. Ponna, another great poet of the 10th century 
also chose a Jain subject for his chanqfB kdvya. iSntipurSna details the many lives 
of l^antinStha Hrthankara. Ponna’s contemporary was Ranna, a Jain by birth. He 
was educated at the Jain monastery at l^ravanabejagola. He wrote the life of the 
second Tfrthankara Ajita as AJitapurSpa. Ranna also composed a poem titled 
Gedayuddha on a MahSbhSrata theme. Other contemporary poets too preferred 
Jain themes as ChSmun^fiya who wrote TriiasHtilakshapa MahSpurana. During 
the 11th and 12th centuries Jainism continued to reign supreme. The notable 11th 
century Kannada poet was the Jain NSgachandra, a rich and pious person who 
wrote an epic poem on the Tfrthankara, MallinStha. NSgachandra also wrote a 
RSm&yapa but it is influenced by Jain ideals. In fact, the hero RSma is so wedded to 
non-injury, that it is Lakshmana who kills RSvajju! NagasSna belonged to the 12th 
century and authored DharmSmyita which gives the life histories of fourteen great 
Jains. The work seeks to explain in simple terms some of the Jain ethical principles. 
Brahma4iva’s Samayapar'ikahe gives an account of many religions, tries to prove 
their inadequacies and praises Jainism as the true religion. The scholarly Nagavarma 
II, a Jain, tvrote on prosody and grammar. In fact Jains, as elsewhere in South India, 
dominated literature and education in Karnataka upto the 12th century, their far- 
flung monasteries influencidg lives throughout the land. 


In the middle of the 12th century the advent of Basava put an end to Jaimsm's 
popularity. Basatm was a Brahmin lad who rebelled against the caste prejudices and 
blind tra^tionalism that existed in ^aivism in those days. He became the chief 
minister of king Bijjala of KalySiw. Bijjala was a Jain and could not be happy about 
the growing popularity of Basava and bis followers. The inevitable break-up led to 
Basava’s retirement and Bijjala’s assassination. Tbeie followed a communal massacre 
at Kalyfliia whidi emptied the city of Basal's followers. However, the eclipse was 
temporary. Very soon, Basava’s religion became a powerful movement in Karnataka. 


Basava named his religion as VIraiaivism and founded the institutit^ 
SiySmddiara mapt<g>a. The saintly Altema Pralfliu took charge of the ini' 
where religion was w^ded to the social structure and all men and women 
equal in the reign of Slv(U>/udcti. Basava’s twin ideals were to purify ^iviiL 
accumulated dross, and found a religion that would be a rival to Jainisnw 
phil^phy. According to Viraiaivism neitto sex, nor social status, iwr 
qualifies a person from attaining salvation. The ‘untouchable’ and *wei|cer 
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are potentially the religious and social equals of the members of the highest castes. 
It is worthy of note that Basava discouraged mere vagrancy and beggary as a means 
of living, and extolled the simple dignity of labour. 

Each Viraiaiva wears the liAga on his body thus making himself live in actual 
contact with God. The Virasaiva religion is based on the individual soul passing 
through six stages — bhakta, mah?ia, prasddi, pranalingi, iaroM and aUcyo — achieves 
union with the Divine in the end. 

“As the soul progresses from a feeling of helplessness and frustration to the 
ineffable jubilation of identity, it constantly gains momentum by exploiting certain 
aids, viz. the ashtavaramm. These are; obedience to a qualified gum or teacher, 
worship of the llnga, reverence for the jangama, the wearing of rudrSkshot the use 
of vibUiii, the partaking of the guru's prasada, purification through the holy tirthu 
(water) with which the guru's feet have been washed, and the meditative utterance 

of the pabchdkshara The final union itself is described by Virasaiva pundits 

as bayala nirbayala, in other words, a condition of existence which is no existence, 
a concept rather approximating to the nirvana of Buddhism. But unlike Buddhism, 
Vlrauivism is invetcrately theistic”.*® 

Virasaivism’s early popularity may be gauged by the fact that the ^ivanubhava- 
maitfapa had about 300 learned persons including sixty scholarly women. The 
religious Vachana literature of the Lingayats was fostered here in the assemblage of 
the scholar and peasant. Basava, Allama Prabhu, Mahidevi Akka, Siddharama, 
Mldara Channayya, Chennabasavanna and a host of Lingayat poets have left behind 
thousands of vachanas or sayings that form the coie of VTiaiaiva philosophy. The 
Vlrauiva religion continues to be a potent force in Karnataka and has more than 
six million adherents today. 

Vaishnavism also stormed the fortress of Jain supremacy at about this time. 
We have already seen how the eminent Vaishr»iva teacher RSmanuja had become a 
self-exile from Tamilnadu to escape the wrath of Ch51a Kul5ttun^. He had found 
welcome in the court of the Hoysa|a king Bittideva. Converted to Vaishnavism, the 
erstwhile Jain king assumed the name Vishnuvaidhana and gave all help for the spread 
of Vaishiuvisra. The grand temple to Kewva at BSlSr was built by him. With the 
advent of the ddsas, Vaishiuvism was assured of a firm base in Karnataka for the 
coming centuries. The Ddsa movement was a direct result of Madhmcharya who 
propagated the Dvaita philosophy of Vedantic realism in Karnataka. The JXasa saints 
directed their love towaids Lord Vifhala of Pain^arpur. Madhva’s philosophy was 
nukde a living force by the bhapna of the ddsas sending out a thousand brilliant rays 
of devotional fervour. By using the Kannada language they captured Um attention 
of even illiterate people. 

The line of ddsas was initiated by l^iTpSdaiija who was the head of a matha at 
Mujabigal. A Sanskrit scholar, he wrote soul-stirring song-groups like Bhranumt' 
GUa and GdpVGita. ^rlpfidarSja's student V^sa^ya wrote philosophical treatises 
as well as musical prayers. Purandaradfisa and KanakadSsa are household names in 
Karnataka even today because of their songs that are the very soul of dfiokir. VSdirSja 
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VijayadS$a and JagannSthadSsa were some of the other famous ddsas who {mpuiaris* 
ed the Vaisht^ava movement, 

‘The central idea of their philosophy is the existence of an idependent, trans* 
cendent principle called God. Behind the veil of mSyS, He is the tedeemer of 
human souls struggling from time immemorial to fVee themselves from the meshes 
of prakfiti. The Grace of God is the means of such tedemption from the flesh and 
the cycle of births and deaths. This is obtained by bhaktl (devotion) which flows 
from love of God, to the exclusion of everything else, with a deep sense of the 
dependence of souls on Him. The songs draw frequently upon the teachings and 
legends of the epics and Puranas to inculcate the spirit of devotion’*.^ 

There is something in the very soil of India that makes it spiritually inclined. 
Numerous saints have adorned it, many religions have flourished here and countless 
religious treatises have been written. South India in particular, has been generally 
free of the bitterness of communal strife. Religions have co-existed enriching the 
people’s culture and way of living. There have been venerable saints, persuasive 
preachers, ec!>tatic mystics, wondrous sufMas^ honey-worded singers and generous 
patrons who have all helped life on this earth betouched by the life divine. And it 
was South India which gave to the world l^ankara, RSmSnuja and Madhva whose 
re-organisation of Hinduism has endured for nearly ten centuries. 

What of the future ? The breeze from the West has only het])ed the Indian 
religions extend the frontiers of universal brotherhood. The humanistic ideals in 
Hinduism are being propagated successfully by many saintly souls who are haj^ily 
with us today. History, archaeology and literary research have helped the twentieth 
century to draw nearer even the near-extinct- religions like Jainism and Buddhism 
and adopt their ethical principles for the daily life of the common man. The sfRntual 
way of life advocated by Ramakrishna and Sri Aurobindo are becoming increasingly 
popular in South India; the Vivekananda Rock Memorial at KanySkumSri and the 
Auroville Project at Pondicherry symbolise the aspirations of this generation. Faith 
in our traditional past, study cf cut religions and work itself as spiritual endeavour 
are the hall-marks of this century. Jagadguru Sri Chandrasekharendra Saraswati of 
KafichT has said : “Religion alone can provide the cohesive force to a community 
and a country. True and abiding unity can be achieved only on the basis of religion 
and spirituality. The most intense love that humanity has ever known has come from 
religion. The noUest words of peace that the world has ever beard have come from 
men of religion. It has been the grand unifying factor in the history of any country 

South Indians, at any rate, have realised this for centuries, and continue t^ place 
their faith in the humanistic ideals of all religions. 
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Hfibrb cannot be any doubt that the cave-architecture had its best proliferation 
in South India; taken collectively, it represents the last phase of an architectural 
tradition initiated by the great Maurya emperor A45ka sometime in the 3rd century 
B.C. The earliest series of caves excavated in the hard quaitzose-gneiss by A^dka 
and his grandson Da^ratha are located in the Barabar and NS^rjuni hills, near 
Gays, in Bihar.^ All the caves — four in the Barabar hills and three in the NagSrjuni 
hills — ^are dedicated to the Ajlvika sect. Of them, the most well known are the 
L5masa*fishi cave and the Sud3ma cave with a circular cella; the G5pika or NS gSr . 
juni cave, however, is elliptical on plan.2 To these groups may be added the STta- 
marhi cave, near Gay3. 

The Mauryan tradition of excavating into the hard lock must have, in the course 
of time, reached the south. Thus a granite rail around the stUpa at Amaravati was 
raised at a period not far too distant from Asoka.^ Some of the rock-shelters in the 
far south which were definitely refashioned to suit the convenience of Jaina resorts, 
bear testimony to this very trend. They have been provided with beds and pillow- 
lofis, carved out of parent rock. More often than not, such caverns are associated 
with inscriptions, ascribable to the period between the 2nd century B.C. and the 3rd 
century A.D.4 Sometimes, these cave-resorts have facades and drip-lines showing 
signs of human hands. 

It is worthy of note that the concentration of such rock-shelters is in the I^ndya 
country despite their sporadic occurrence right up to Nellore area in Andhra Pradesh. 
In Sri Lanka, similar cave-retreats, though meant for the Buddhists, have also been 
discovered, thus both South Indian and Sri Lank.i series forming morphologically 
a homogeneous group. Of such rock-shelters in die^uth, most notable by virtue 
of their being associated with epigraphs of historical importance, are the ones at 
M3ngu)am, near Madurai, PugalGr, near KarQr, riruchchirapalli District, MamandOr 
(North Arcot District), Alagarmalai (Madurai District), Pillayarpatti (Ramanatha- 
puram District), ArachchalGr (Coimbatore District) and so on. By and large, such 
rock-shelters do not occur in the Andhra country although Orissa has a few such 
examples, the most typical of which is the Hathlgumpha on the Udayagiri hills near 
BhuvanSivar, a Jaina cave-resort associated with the historic inscription of Khiravela. 

Utilization of rock-shelters as cave-resorts fell into disuse after the 3rd wmury 
A.D. and we are not aware of the existence of any rock-architecture in the far South 
till the last quarter of the 6th ccniut j . Taking peninsular India as a whole, we may, 
however, reconstruct a continuous history of any form of rock-architecture, be it 
cut in or cut out of boulders, outcrops or hillocks. But in the early periods of rock- 
architecture, Brahmanical contribution is virtually nil. On the contrary, Buddhism 
played the most dominant role in this particular realm of activity. Indeed it is the 
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Bttdfihist cHV6"tcinpte thst scrvicd ns the model for sobsc^^eiit Br&bmftiucftI ventures • 
and to say, no history of Brahmanical rock>architecture is complete without 

a chapter on the Buddhist cave-shrines. 

BnddUst Rock Temples 

The majority of the Buddhist rock-temples are confined to Western India, 
particularly in the Maharashtra region. Here natural trap-formation of softer 
texture and its horizontal bedding made it easier to excavate temples and carve 
out magnificent series of sculptures. In the early phase, the eastern seaboard also 
played an important role in fostering rock-ardtitecture and the most noteworthy of 
such places is Ountupalle (West Godavari District), with its antiquity going back 
to as early as the 2nd century B.C.^ It has to be borne in mind that several phases of 
activity, either continual or intermittent, are to be traced at the majority of the sites. 
Perhaps it is a case of localization in that, once a site is selected it goes on attracting 
more and more peoifie, resulting in its growth into a big hub of monastic activities. 
Nevertheless, the early rock-cut architecture of the east coast also depended on a 
softer stone, mostly a kind of coarse sandstone. 

So far as the eastern Deccan is concerned, the Buddhist establishment at Guntu- 
palle, as it stands now, is a very large one which grew from the 2nd century B.C. to 
the medieval times. Here the oldest cave is circular on plan, and there occurs a rock- 
cut stSpa in the centre. Significantly, the cave is without any column. It has a small 
vestibule, of roughly crescentic ground-plan, a thin wall separating it from the 
circular cella. Yet the most notable feature of this cave is the presence of ribbed 
vaulted roof, carved out in imitation of its wooden prototype. Its nearest parallel 
comes from Kon^vite near Bombay; here also no column has been pmvided 
though a narrow opening connects the s/gpa-cliapel with the oblong vestibule.^ The 
very plan of Kon^vite shows its partial simflarity with the apsidal chaitya-gfiha. But 
so far as Ountupalle is concerned, it is not even remotely connected with th; apsidai 
plan. It may tend to show that the authors of the circular cave at Gunfupalle had 
no familiarity with apsidal ground-plan. Kon^vife follows clearly the Bihar groups 
except for the fact that the entrance here is not from the side but from the front. In 
case of Ountupalle also the entrance is from the front. Perhaps, the circular ehaitya- 
griha of Ountupalle blends together in its architecture two elements: drcular plan 
of the Mauryan times and the local tradition of circular huts whose survival can still 
be noticed over a wide area of coastal Andhra Ihadesh. The latter factor can alone 
explain the presence of ribbed domical top of this unique cave shrine. This is probably 
the earliest rock-cut sriipa-shrine of India and its structural precurser is the qircular 
Buddhist temjfie at Bairat,'^ in Rajasthan^ of the Aidkan period. 

The period of early rock-architecture of the western Deccan tasted foi| anout 
four centuries, and again, it might not have been a continuous pioccss of develo kment. 
In all likelihood, it began with the rise of the SBatdlhanas sometime in t le last 
quarter of the 2ik1 century B.C. Some scholars, however, place the event in the niddte 
of the 1st century B.C. l^t it be emphasized here that the date of the early fWttp of 
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caves is not in the least dependent on this political factor. Scholars are practically 
unanimous in ascribing the cave*shrines of Kondavi^, near Bombay, KondSne 
(Kolaba District), Bb3ja (Poona District), Pitalkhbra and Caves 8 to JO and 12 at 
Ajanta (Auranga^d District) to the 2nd century B.C. During the 1st century A.D. 
several impressive rock-temples like the ones at NSsik, K3rle, KanhSri, Junnir etc. 
sprang up with the patronage of the royalty and the merchant community. Inscrip- 
tional evidence shows that the Buddhist sects like MahSsSiighikas at KIrle, DharmSt- 
taxTyas at JunnSr and Bhadrayanlyas at NSsik and KanhSri were in the forefront of 
this movement. These sects in that period did not subscribe to the idea of image 
worship. Yet the temple-concept reached a high degree of perfection in as much as 
the small stupa, carved out of rock, served as the principal object of veneration, if 
not of worship in the true sense of the term. The cave-temples, in the majority of the 
cases, were associated with vihSras for the monks to live in. But the idea of viharas 
and and the shrine were not then woven into an integrated whole. 

Brahmanical Cave-Temples 

The Brahmanical cave-temples had their beginning possibly in the initial years 
of the 5th century under the aegis of the Imperial Guptas. These were excavated in 
the sandstone hills of Udayagiri, near Vidisha, Madhya Pradesh. The site has yielded 
two Sanskrit inscriptions of the Gupta monaich Chandragupta II, and one of them 
is dated in the Gupta era 82 i.e. 401 A.D. It is here that one finds the earliest surviving 
example of the Brahmanical rock-shrine. Some of the caves here are partly rock- 
cut and partly built of cut stones. All of them have plain rectangular cells having 
flat roofs. Significantly, the Tawa cave here is the first attempt at carving out a circu- 
lar monolithic temple out of an isolated mass of rock. 

According to the widely accepted viewB Badami, in Bijapur District provides 
the next important landmark in the history of Brahmanical architecture. There are 
two early centres of this rock-cut activity — Badami and Aihole; the relative chrono- 
logy between the two groups is a subject of controVi j:*y. The Aihole group is repres- 
ented by l^iva shrine, near Rivanaphadi cave or Ravalagudi, single boulder Jama 
shrine, laina temple on the south-east of the MSfuti hill and the two-storeyed Jaina 
temple. Superficially the Aihole group taken as a whole appears to be less evolved 
than that of Bad3mi which has a compact group of four rock-shrines, almost in a 
row, along the causeway leading from the village to the cliff. A basic unity pervades 
the structural layout and sculptural product of BadSmi's creations, while the Aihoje 
group seems more amorphous and ill-planned. This overall difference has given rise 
to the revival of the old theory of dating the caves at Aiho^ anterior to the Badami 
group.* However, it is generally agreed that 'somewhat elementary productions at 
Aihole* are earlier than the excavations at l^dSmi. It is worthwhile to examine the 
issue before dealing with BSdSmi’s splendid series of rock-temples. 

The dates of the Aiho)e group are based purely on stylistic considerations in 
rci^iect of its art and architecture. Of the caves at Aihoje, the RSvanaphadi and the 
small ^iva temple nearby, the latter cut into a boulder, represent the earliest cave- 
temples of the Chilukyas. 
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Excavated almost at the groand>leve), the small ^iva shrine, having a very low 
<ai>iiiy g, is devoid of any ornamentation. It recalls, as it is further argued by Oary 
Torr, the Oupta caves at Udayagirt but without dieir structural facades. At present, 
a HUga, almost touching the ceiling, has been idanted inside an oldong pl/Ao; both 
the constituents are not rock*cut. As the Mga is disproportionately taller than the 
dimensions of the cave, we are leA with no other choice but to take its installation 
as a much later event. In its original form it was just a retreat and not a cave>shrine. 
Its similarity with the Udayagiri caves, so far as the selection of the rock and the 
method of ‘hollowed-out-boulder construction* are concerned, need not be over* 
empharized, since smalt ventures may not necessarihr reflect the true spirit and the 
technological advancement of the time 

The Ravanaphadi, also cot into a boulder, almost at the ground*1evel, has more 
or less a semiHioncentric plan with a central maijdafa opening on all the four sides 
(Fig. 1 top, ri^t). Its facade is formed by two dwarf figures — l^nkhanidhi and 
Padmanidhi — carved inside the relief of a kdshiha. Two simple columns and two 
pilasters, besides a dvSrapSla in Scythian dress on either side of the opening, virtually 
form part of the same facade. Its main shrine, with a UAga in the centre, has been 
carved irregularly almost like the quadrilateral rtflpn*chapels of the Buddhist tradition. 
It is divided into sanctum and antarSfa, both the units teing originally screened by a 
structural door with carved lintels and door-jambs. The presence of the structural 
door has been taken as its unmistakable link with the Udayagiri caves of Vidisha. 
It has to be remembered that the structural door of the RSvanaphadi does not form 
the facade of the cave but serves as an interior decoration. On the northern side, the 
pillared hall opens into niched corridor while the S3nnmetry has been broken on the 
southern side ^ extending the cutting irregularly, perhaps at a later period, j^espite 
the alterations that it has suRered it is not difficult to make out the original plan of the 
cave-temple. Indeed, it is comparable to the Jaina cave at Aihole, where the central 
hall opens into an oblong sanctum on the east and niched sculpturc-shnnes on the 
north and the south. The very conception of niched sculpture g^lery appears to he 
a developed feature, the like of which has been provided for example in the VarSha- 
man^pa at MahShalipuram, the latter dated to the period of the Pallava king Raja- 
simha (700-730). On this comparison, the Rfivanaphadi, may also be ascribed to 
the beginning of the 8th century. Now, to complete the description of the Ravana- 
phadi cave it is necessary to say that the sculptural art here, represented by the 
NatarSja and VarSha panels, is unquestionably similar to the plastic traditions of 
the ChSlukyas, though fhe peaked crowns worn by several figures are suggestive of a 
Pallava character. 


The Jaina cave of Aihoje bears tomparisoa, sculpturally and architefturally. 
to the R2vana[riiadi cave. But the two storeyed Jaina cave has only its shf 
into the rocl^ whiiie the entire front is built, of dressed slabs. The lower sti 
three celts, all opening into a common verandah, a plan quite common in 
cav^ temf^s of Andhra country and Ton^map^lam; there is only one 
upper storey. There is thus a small concentration of Jaina temples on thefb^lPItt 
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hill which is crowned by the famous MSguti temple bearing the inscription of PulakSii 
II dated 634-35 A.D. It is quite likely that the Jaina cave-temples nearby came 
into existence one or two decades before this date. Even the Jaina cave of BSdSmi 
(cave 4) was possibly excavated in this phase itself when Pulakcsi (608-642) had been 
following a religious policy favourable to the Jainas of bis territory. 

Now to the cave-temples at BidSmi. Here the ChSlukyan architects and sculp- 
tors succeeded in giving birth to a new style, far more evolved and ornate than its 
Vakatuka forerunner. The common feature shared both by the new ChSlukyan and 
by the older VSkSteka traditions is the oblong or square cella at the back wall of the 
cave — the arrangement of the larger pillared hall in front following completely a new 
pattern. Broadly speaking, all the caves at BSd3mi follow a linear arrangement in 
the form of garbhagfiha, maha-man^pa, mukho'-mandapa and an open verandah 
there is a definite effort to demarcate one unit from the other. For instance, the 
garbhagfiha is separated from the nuthH-mo^apa by a narrow passage and a flight of 
steps; furtl^r, it is a pillarless unit, considerably smaller in dimensions than the other 
parts. The malia-tna^apa has been distinguished fiom the mukha-mandapa by a 
narrow constriction. Even the verandah being pillarless stands in contrast to the 
temple proper. Notwithstanding this linear arrangement some emphasis on hoii- 
zontality is apparent in the layout of the columns and successive units. Another 
noteworthy feature is the wider intercolumniation in front of the sanctum. A better 
cohesion of individual units and symmetrical distribution in the layout can be noticed 
in caves 3 and 4, forming a well-knit series. Both these caves have not bei n cut deeper 
compared to the caves 1 and 2, dedicated respectively to ^iva and Vislmu. In architec- 
tural layout, caves 1 and 2 also constitute a separate unit. 

Cave 3 (F.g. 1, bottom), associated with an inscription of Mangalciift dated 
^aka 500 (578 A.D .) is a milestone in the history of South Indian architecture. In 
architectural style and sculptural contents. Caves 1 and 2 seem to be less developed 
than those of caves 3 and 4. Certain architectural featutes like the larger figure- 
bracket capitals evolved ceilings and door-frames of cave 3 connect it with the later 
developments at EtiSra. Other developed features of cave 3 compared to cave 1 
(Fig. 1. top, left) and 2 are: unique pillar-arrangement within the ntaha-imndapa 
resulting in providing an open space in front of the garbhagfiha; placement of 
gnna-figures within an architectural frame work as well as superior sculptuied panels 
infusing greater dramatic element and vivacity of expression. These advanced 
features make cave 3 posterior in date to caves I and 2; this is, in fact, the view of 
Gary Tarr but not shared by tht majority of the scholars. At the same time, none 
can explain cogently tht reason for the occurrence of sculptures stylistically more 
evolved than those of the other two cayes. Perhaps to explain away this apparent 
contradiction, it has been assumed that the major portions of cave 3 underwent 
alteration during the Pallava victory over the Chilukyas.tt* Unfortunately, a JVictory 
in war during ancient and medieval India never meant annexation of territory of 
the vanquished. Peace would descend as soon as a king acknowledged the sup^macy 
of the other, and it followed the withdrawal of the army, then playing only a limited 
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role. In the circumstances, no king could think of altering an array of sculptures to 
conform to the artistic standard of his own land. Such a theory, on the face of it, is 
unacceptable. It is bettei to postulate the migration of a guild of artists from 
B3dami to the Pallava country who initiated a new movement under the patronage of 
the new royal master 

As the cave 3 has to be dated subsequent to caves 1 and 2, the latter senes may 
be placed during the middle of 6th century. 1 o display their eclecticism, the Chalu- 
kyan founders created in quick succession two rock-shrines, one for Siva and the 
other for Vislmu. The thud cave to proclaim the royal gloiy was taken up in the 
reign of Mahgalcsa; and lastly Pulakesi in the early years of the 7th century allowed 
the Jains to create the last cave temple of Badami 

Rock Temples on the East Coast 

Inspired by the Vakataka, Kalachuri and Chalukyan experiments in Eastern 
India, several dynasties ruling over different parts of the eastern seaboard took to 
rock-architccturc. Of them, the most notable are Vishnukundins, the Eastern Chalu- 
kyas of Vehgf, the Pallavas of Kahchi and the Pandyas of Madurai. Some minor 
dynasties like the Muttaraiyars, Atiyamans even possibly the Telugu-Ch5i^s, partici- 
pated in the activity The Gar gas of Karnataka also seem to have made an attempt 
as testified by a rock-cut cave at Melkote 

(i) Cave Architecture in Andhra Country 

Apart from the Guntupalle senes, there are two mam groups of cave-temples 
in Andhra the Kiishna \alley group and the Bhairavakonda group. The former, 
again is distributed into two different localities; Vijayawada m Krishna District, 
and Undavalli in Guntur District The localization of two major groups on either 
bank of the Krishna, which is very much navigable h'^rc, clearly indicates the existence 
of an ancient ferrypoint. Of the two gioups at Vijay j'vada-MogalrSjapuram and the 
Akkanna-Madanna groups — the former appears to be important in so far as the 
gradual development of the cave-architccture of the Krishna valley is concerned 
There are five cave-temples in the Mogalrajapuram area and they conform, bioadly 
speaking, to two main types single-shrincd and tnple-shrined caves. Of the three- 
single-shnned caves, two face the south while the remaining one faces the east: 
however, both the triple shnnes face the north. There are six excavations in the Indra- 
klla hill of which the Akkanna-Madanna and the two-celled shrine at the foot of 
the same hill are famous Both these are east-facing shrines excavated into a kind of 
coarse sandstone 

There is hardly any unanimity regarding the authoislup of these cave-templcs. 
This is also the case with the Un^valii group whose largest excavation is the four- 
storeyed Anantaiayana temple, the only storeyed cave of the east coast. According 
to Jouveau-Dubreuil, these rock-excavations have to be ascribed to the Vishnu- 
kund!ns,tt while Longhurst takes them to be of the Pallava ongin .12 The recent 
trend is to attribute them to the Eastern Chalukyas of Vehgl.t^ But the theory of the 
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Flo. 2. Plan$ of Visb^uki'^^in and Pallava Caves. 

Vtshnukundin authorship seems to have some germs of truth specially when we 
consider the stylistic features of the Aklcanna*MIdanna cave and cave 1 of the Mogah 
rajapuram group. Both these cave-shrincs (Fig. 2, middle and bottom of right) have 
garbhagfihas arranged in a row and all opening into a common hall, an arrange- 
ment reminiscent of the Buddhist caves of the VSkataka period at Ajanta^ though 
cave 1 of MogaitSjapuram unlike the other example, does not follow th« idea of 
diminutive shrine fronted by a hall. But the shrines here are of equal din^nsions, 
a feature not noticed in other triple-shrines of Vijayawada and Undavalli. (In cave 
1, both the sanctum and the hail constitute an integrated unit and ate |creflt of 
ornamentation; two columns of the facade are square from base to top. Ntireover. 
it has no kqpdte or ooinice. 
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The Akkanna>MSdanna cave, the largest among the Vijayawada group, has 
twelve octagonal pillars, besides the four pilasters without any corbel or base. It 
does not also possess any defined cornice. Of the three oblong shnnes, the middle 
one is the largest denoting the supremacy of one god over the other two; and this 
Supreme God, as it is evident, in cave 4, is l^iva. The same idea of trinity persists in 
caves 1 and 4, and also m the first storey (dvitala) of the Undavalli cave. It seems that 
the perfection of the idea of tnple shrme with i^iva as the Supreme God is a definite 
contribution of the Vishnukundins to the rock-architecture of the south. The same 
idea was later taken over by the Pallavas, specially in their early excavations. Stylisti- 
cally, the Akkanna-M3danna and cave 1 of Mogalrajapuram belong to an archaic 
group, which must have come into existence eailier than the caves 3, 4 and 5 of 
Mogalrijapuram and the rock-cut excavation below the Akkanna-Mfidanna cave. 
These caves may, therefore, be dated to the middle of the 6th century. 

The first floor of the Anantasayana temple, at Undavalli, the largest of 
the Krishna valley group, has been planned originally in the fashion of the triple- 
shrine. Each shrine has its own pillared hall which is much larger than the small 
shnnes at the back wall. The hall is reminiscent of the Badami tradition of the early 
Chahikyas. Here also the central shrine, with its tnandapa, is the largest of the three; 
the other shrines in the same floor came up in subsequent times Thus in this cave- 
temple as well, the trinity idea, with ^iva as the Supreme God, has been given expres- 
sion through the medium of rock-architecture. It is quite likely that the Vishnu- 
kundins were responsible for this cave-temple which was completed by about 600 
A.D. Undoubtedly, the unit was excavated in stages as it has no uniform entablature. 
The second floor (tritala), with hara on top, was probably excavated during the supre- 
macy of the Eastern Chalukyas. Its oblong sanctuary enshiines the huge image of 
Anantasayi Vishnu. Both the ground floor and the third floor remain unfinished. 
In sum. the Akkanna-Madanna cave is the first Vishnukundin experiment of cave 
architecture sometime in 550 A D. The nucleus ' f the Undavalli cave, inspired by 
the Badami group, has to be dated to circa 600 A O . while cave 1 came up almost 
near about the same date, when the Vishnukundins were about to be ousted from 
power. 

The other caves must have been hewn only after 625 A.D. when the Eastern 
ChSlukyas were firmly entrenched in the area of coastal Andhra Pradesh. Architec- 
turally, cave 3 is far more advanced, for it has a he’ivy cornice decorated with kUdus, 
and pillars show octagonal kattu m between square iadurams. It is also without any 
dvQrapala. Stylistically, it is not far removed in point of time from the early phase of 
the rock-cut activities m the Pallava country. It may b** dated to circa 625 A.D. On 
the contrary, cave 4 is a clear exarole of the post-MahSndra style with dvarapShs 
having bull’s horns, columns with taranga-pdtikas, heavy cornice decorated with 
kOdus enclosing deities like ^iva and Vishnu with their consorts and Biahma. Above 
the k(^ta runs a frieze in which animals like lion and elephant are conspicuous. On 
the top of the cave-facade is a dancing l^iva, now considerably decayed. Stylistically, 
It may be dated to circa 700 A.D. Both cave 5 with bfdita and hafua-vakdfhf and the 
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two aluined cave below the Akkanna-MSdanna temple ate also deveh^ped cave* 
temples. In the last^mentioned cave, the dvSrapShs have practicaJly decayed but its 
entablature, with prominent kapdta and hariisa-yalabMl, is fairly weU*pteserved. Some 
attempts have been made here to cut out a monolithic superstructure on top. On 
stylistic grounds it may also be dated to circa 700 A.D. The same idea of trinity in 
another form is observed in the Bhairavakon^ group of cave-shn'ncs in Prakasam 
District. But Vishnu and Brahma am twmvMntMl Kmintnriillv <ivh<>fvaa th* 


another form is observed in the Bhairavakon^ group ot cave*shnnes in Prakasam 
District. But Vishnu and Brahma are represented sculpturally whereas the sanctum 
is ^ced by the Mga. There are eight principal shrines apart from a number of votive 
shrines, each with a /inga and datable, as the inscriptions show, from the 7th to the 
9th centuries. Of the eight cave temples, the first four, as numbered by Longhurst, 
haw been cut into soft schist vein; each of them consists of a square shrinc-cell 
without a The other group con.sists of a smalier garbhogriha fronted bv 

11 i and hence may be dated to the 8th century 

On the contrary, the dvarapSlas are typically Chalukvan Thu* «h.r» j c 

(«■) Cave Temples of the PolUrtas 

The Pallavas of KafichT excavated a .series of about fhirtw r 

group, and no Ie« This is the most well-known 

detailed study of it in their resnecU^’ ^nghurstj. and Srimvasan'^ have made 

(c, 580-630) wL initiated the rock<unLX°*?if^^^ >^ahendravarman I 

at Mandagappaftu (Fig. 2. third from topjefl) in sIutT^W 

considered as the first excavation hv MoKa District, is generally 

defined cormoe. taZgZTtl^r a^d^eco«[7T” of 

very cave-shrine possibly corroborates the sam/f^'t ^^om the 

So far as the^lan is wnLS t J - T ^odircctly. 

divided into three categories: sinalUhrinT’I*"?*!®*^ MahSndra’s time may be 
last mentioned one being really an innovat' * ’ i !P and muiti-shrined, the 

OiSlukyan countries, these too consist of!i " • ' rock-shrincs of Andhra and 
hall. In simplicity of form the on^«h • °r cells fronted by pillared 

Vallam (Chingleput District), Mahendra-VKhn*umr V'*^* *he Vasantfsvara temple at 
dravSdi (North Arcot District) the north/ Mahfndrapura or Mab5d- 

Arcot District) and AvanibhaiaM’s!ln.n?^^S ^ MSmandOC (North 

bear similarity with the Andhra examnlw (North Arcot pisirict), 

wNcal sanctum with an atitarala i^LnV^faJ*^^! ®®"*'*‘* of a 

^^^^<^dha-ma^iapaandmhS^l MahSndravadi L finds 

form p^ of the facade. A markedS^e fmm 5 
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noticed in iatruraalla cave at Da|avantlr (South Arcot District) and LalitSnkura 
cave at TiruchchirSpaIji (Fig. 2, second from top, left). The type occurs also in the 
PSndya country. 

Like those of the Vishnukundtns, the triple-shrines of the Pallavas also show 
the central one larger than the other two cells. Examples of this type come from 
Mandagapp'ittu, Rudrav31Isvaram temple at ManSndQr and Kuranganilmuxjcam 
(Fig, 2, bottom, left) (North Arcot District). Yet the most definite contribution of 
the Pallavas to the South Indian rock-architecture is the excavation of the five- 
celled caves the like of which can be seen in the Paflchapan^va cave at Palla- 
varam (Chingieput District). The unfinished cave-temples at Vijappakkam (North 
Arcot District) with seven shallow niches, may also belong to this type but it is 
rather curious that the cave, which remained unfinished during Mahendra’s time 
was not completed by any of his successors.f^ Apart from composite shrines, 
MahSndra excavated caves dedicated solely to ^iva or Vishnu as well. 

Mahcndra’s successor Narasimhavarman 1 Mamalla continued to excavate cave- 
temples like KQtikSl-mandapa at MahSbalipuram (Chingieput District), Narasimha 
temple at l^ingappcrumalkdvil (Chingieput District), Ranganatha cave-shrine at 
SiuvH< (South Arcot District) and so on. Those mentioned just now are all 
single-shrined caves, each with a hall in front. Some multi-shrined caves have also 
been ascribed to this period; for instance, two unfinished caves at Mamandfir (Nos. 

3 and 4) and the Dharmaraja-man^pa at Mahabalipuram belong to this group. 
Mamandur 3 has five pi incipal shrines, besides three or four minor cells. Sculpturally 
and architecturally, the period saw the development of a new style, generally termed 
as Mamalla style. The emergence of tiara above the entablature, decorative pillars, 
sometimes with well-defined components, and also vyala-based, and superior plastic 
appendage are some of the characteristics of the Mamalla style. 

Several cave-shrines, both single-shrined apo multi-shrined, came up during 
the lime of Rajasimha. The cave-temples at KJln'fiv^ilangai (South Arcot District), 
Vallam 2 and 3 and the Tiger cave at Sfiluvankuppam (near Mahabalipuram) arc one- 
cclled excavations without any columns. But the ornate Varaha-mandapa (Fig. 2, 
top, left), unfinished cave-temple near Koneri-mandapa w'lth five cells, Mahisha- 
mardini-mandapa and the Trimiirti caves, all belonging to Mahabalipuram, arc also 
attributed to Rajasimha's period. 

(Hi) Cave Temples of the Pandyas 

It is generally held that the Pandyas in tin fvr south took to rock-architecture 
only after the Pallavas and there arc about two scores of cave-shrines spread over 
the entire Pandimandalam. The cave 'mples of south Kerala like the ones at KaviyQr 
(AUeppey District), Airfirpara (Trivandrum District), Vilinjam (Trivandrum District) 
etc. arc basically Pandya excavations though geographically they fall within the 
ancient Ay country. On the basis of the dated P3ndya caves, one can safely fix the 
beginning of the rock-cut tradition to the middle of the 7th century. For instance, 
the cave-temple at Malayadikkurichchi (Tirunelveli District) yielding on an insert- 
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ption of SSodan or Jayantavarman is ascribaUe to the third quarter of the 7th 
century.*® On palaeographical grounds, the Pil]aySrpatfi (Ramanathapuram Dis- 
trict) cave may also be dated to the 7th century, though the inscription has been 
ascribed recently to the 5th century.*® The occurrence of about four inscriptions, 
ascribable to the 8th century from some of the most developed of the Pandya caves 
like the Narasimha-perumSl cave at Anaimalai (Madurai District) and Subrahmanya 
cave at Tirupparankuqjcam (Madurai District) is likely to show that the climax of 
the PSndya rock-architecture was reached during the time of JatilaparSntaka Nedufi- 
jadaiyan (765-815) or Varaguna 1. That the PSndyas continued to take active interest 
in the development of rock-architecture till ateut the middle of the 9th century is 
evident from Siimlra Vallabha’s (815-862) inscription on the SittannavS^l cave 
(Pudukkottai District). Thus the actitdties connected with the rock-architecture in 
the PSpdya country lasted at least for two and a half centuries, i.e., from the 7th to 
the middle of the 9th. It is noteworthy that besides the cave-shrines, there came into 
being during the same period, some cave-resorts for the sanyasis; these have been 
cut into the sandstone cliff of the Pearl Fishery Coast.^o 

Most of the PSndya caves are single-celled shrines even without a real ard/ta- 
mandapa. But there are other types also, and broadly speaking, all the Pandya 
excavations may be divided into five main groups *. 

Type V Simple squarish shrine-cells, with a semblance of an ardha-mandapa 
and generally enshrining a rock-cut linga. This type is rare in the Pallava country 
but it constitutes a dominant type in the PSndya area. Examples of this type come 
from Viliitjam, B^taj^n^ (Kanyakumari District), PTranmaiai (Ramanathapuram 
District), eastern Siva cave at MalayakkSvil (Fig. 3, top, left) (Pudukkottai District) 
etc. 

Type II: Simple squarish shrine-cells fronted by a well-defined portico, often 
divided into two segments by providing a 'constriction, or showing differences in 
levels, but generally with two pillars. Sometimes, sanctums enshrine rock-cut linga. 
Examples come from Narasimha-peruma) cave (dated 770 A.D.)2i and Uldankovil 
at Anaimalai, Malaiyadikkurichchi (middle of the 7th century), TirugSkarnam 
(Pudukottai District), VTrasikhSmani (Tirunelveli District), Sittannava^l (Fig. 3, top, 
right) (earlier than the 9th century)22 and Kudumiyamalai (Pudukkottai District) 
of the 7th century.23 

Type III ; One-celled shrine in the centre of the excavation, with ardha-num^pa 
and maha-nuindapa and having four pillars in variable arrangements. The shrine is 
generally square if it does not house the image of Ananta^ayana Vishnu. Examples 
come from Kajugumalai (Fig. 3, middle, left) (Tirunelveli District), Tirukkaljikkudi 
(^manathapuram District), M3ngudi fTiruchchirapalli District) etc. The ^ve at 
Pi)layarpa^ti (7th century) with three pillars and a pilaster, has its maha^n^m^apa 
running north-south, although the shrine-cpil and the ardha-nta^^pa hive an 
east-west orientation. 

Type IV: Caves with a shrine at one of its sides and having pillars at ^e ent- 
rance of the cave, Exaipples come from Tirunandikara, (Kanyakumari O^trict), 
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Fig. 3. Plans of P5n<}>a Cavc.s 

Tirupparankuniam (Umaiyandan cave), Tirumayam (Pudukkottai District), Satya- 
vaglsvara l^iva cave dated to the 7th century, MalayakkSvil’s (Fig. 3, middle, right) 
(Pudukkottai District), southern Siva cave, Tirumalapuram (Tirunciveli District) etc. 
It is more a Pandyan than a Pallava type, for the latter class is represented only by 
two examples, one at Dalavanur and the other at Tiruchchir3palli (Upper cave). 

Type V : Caves with two or more shrines. Examples come from TiruchchirS- 
palli flower cave) and Tirupparaakuniaro (Fig. 3, bottom) (Subrahmanya cave), 
773 A.D.2^ the latter having three principal shnnc-cells. 

The five types arranged from simple to the most evolved type without however 
any chronological basis, are temples, generally dedicated to l^aiva faith. There are, 
however, Vaishnava caves like the Narasimha cave at Anaimalai, and the Vishnu 
cave at Tiruttangal. Cavc-shrine at A|agaipandipuram, like the sbiine-cell of KTlnm- 
vilangai, has the base relief of Vishnu carved on the back wall. There are, however, 
several cave-shrines like the ones at Tirupparankupxam, Tirumalapuram, VIraiikhS- 
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mani, SevilipaUi (Ramanathapuram District), Lower cave at TiruchchirSpalli, Kun' 
pakkudi (Ramanthapuram District) etc. which have revealed images of Vishnu. 
Vishnu images apart, the sculptures of GapSM, rock-cut Nandi and Sapta-mStpka 
images also occur in the PSndya plastic tradition. In the i^iva shrine at Tirupapran- 
kunjcam has been carved out the l^maskanda panel which is more an exception than 
a rule so far as the Pandya tradition is concerned. But in some cases, as at Rranmalai, 
the relief of ^iva-Parvati appears on the back wall instead of Sdmaskanda. It is 
worthy of note that some of the I^ndya caves like the cave-temples at Tirumalapuram, 
Ttrunandikara and Sittannavasal contain traces of beautiful murals. 

(iv) Cave Temples of Muttaraiyars and AtiyamSns 

In the Tamil country, the Muttaraiyar chieftains, ruling over the region on 
either bank of the Kaveri between the Pallava and the PSndya kingdoms, were res- 
ponsible for a number of cave-temples located mostly in the Tiruchchirapalli and 
Pudukkottai Districts.25 Examples of the Muttaraiyar cave-shrines come from 
Tirupangili, Tiruve}larai (Tiruchchirapalli District), Naiiamalai, Kunnandarkdvil, 
Malayadippafti, PQvalakkudi, all in Pudukkottai District and other sites; typologi- 
cally they are more akin to the Pandya traditions. One of their earliest excavations 
is the shrine-cell in the compound of the Tirupangili temple: a huge bas-rclicf of 
SSmaskanda is carved on the hind wall of the sanctum, devoid of any architectural 
embellishments. The cave-shrine possibly came into being during the late 7th century. 
The Tirumayam cave enshrining the colossal Ananta^yi image may also be a Mutta- 
raiyar enterprise. 

The Atiya kings of KongunSdu were responsible for two beautiful cave-templcs 
at Namakkal, Salem District, both the caves ’being dedicated to Vishnu.2*> Ascribable 
to the middle of the 8th century, the Paljiikondaperuma) temple, enshrining the 
Anantasayi Vishnu, and Lakshmlnarasiihha temple, also called Singapcrumaj temple 
are associated with a fine array of sculptures. The unfinished Vaishmva rock-cut 
cave at Tanddni, near KarQr may also be attributed to the some Atiya ruler. 
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EARLY TEMPLES OF ANDHRA 

R. SUBRAHMANYAM 

Andhrapatra or Andhradb^a as it was referred to in the early inscriptions largely 
corresponds to the Krishna-Godavari valleys of south-east coast. This region^ was 
the nuclear zone which fostered a distinct culture. The SatavShanas, Ik^vSkus, 
^3iankSyanas, Bnhatphaliyanas — the most important dynasties that ruled Andhra- 
d?s8 from the pre-Christian era down to the time of the Vishnukundins — ^were res- 
ponsible for the growth of Brahmanical and other religions. As a sequel to this, 
several temples were built by the members of these dynasties which lorm the early 
examples of temple architecture in Andhra. 

Concurrent to the early folk tradition of the worship of trees and serpents, the 
Buddhist as well as Brahmanical shrines, in the centuries before Christ by and large, 
had a stone-railing enclosing the object of worship — be it a tree or an image, erected 
on a raised platform. These hypaethral temples were found in all the regions of India.* 
In Andhra Pradesh a temple of this kind has been brought to light in the recent dig 
at Gudimallam by 1. K. Sharma.^ 

The present fabric of ParaiurSmesvara temple at Gudimallam dated usually to 
the BSiui and Chd}a times revealed in the sounding that the original shrine had a stone 
prSkara around the llAgafUtha (PI. I, A). The lingapltha comprised two circular 
stone bases. Though made of sandstone they are highly polished as the linga is. 
Around the Mg(g>Jtha a square iila-prakara measuring 1.350 m. was built. The 
pillars and the cross-bar in its style recall the similar railing found at Mathura and 
Amarivati. Lotuses, floral patterns and roundels are seen over these pillars. The 
style of the carvings and similar type of shrine as seen on a coin from Ujjain of 2nd- 
3rd century B.C. and also of the sculpture now preserved in the Mathura Museum 
datable to 1st century B.C. and above all the unique linga suggest that this shrine 
came into existence around lst-2nd century B.C.^ Developments subsequent to this 
shrine show a long history beginning from 2nd-3rd century A.D. down to 14th century 
A.D. Of these we are concerned with only the earliest sta^s of construction. An 
apsidal shrine of bricks was laid bare in excavations. The wall revealed large sized 
bricks measuring 42x21 x6 cms. This apsidal shrine of the Salavahana-Ikshvaku 
times when dilapidated, was enlarged upon; a large sized apsidal shrine was built 
in the B3na regime. 

The texts on vUstu as well as the epigraphical records refer to the different 
types of temples. Definitions of the building types like ntandopa, prSiSda, vimSna, 
gafigfiishtha, sabhSkJkrOt vabiUif are found in the vdstu texts like Mayamatt% AparS- 
Jit<g>richchha, SamarongapasOtradhSra, Brihat-stnhhita etc. Though these iexts are 
late, they embody the traditions of the early times. Confirmation of the usage of the 
terms as found in the texts comes from the earliest inscriptions as well reveling the 
early beginniogs of the tradition. The term mottiapa-prdsSda is referred |to in an 
inscription at Velpflro Ratable to the early half of 2nd century A.D. The vBstu texts 
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define it as a building having a garbhagfiha and a nunndapa in one unit and the walls 
are built with pillars and the interstices are filled with either slabs or bricks. Further 
it is said that this type will have no superstructure. The VS/pQru epigraph states that 
a building of this type was raised for svami Bhntagrahaka — lord Yama. This tyi>e 
of temples was continued to be built not only in Andhra but also in Karnataka as 
evidenced from the extant Chalukyan temples. The other temple type is valabhi 
which is, as defined in Aparq/itapfichc/iha, oblong on plan and on elevation haaan 
apsidal gojap^htha or salakara superstructure. The sabhakara according to Maya- 
mata (26/144) should be elliptical on plan and its superstructure as salUkSra. This 
type is noticed in the sculptures at Jaggayyapeta and later at I^panasi. The gaja- 
Pfishtha is apsidal on plan and possesses a superstructure of wagomvault type. The 
last and the most important form is vimana. It is distinguished by its superstructure 
which in its storeys has a string of shrine models like the kata and iala and each 
storey in terms of proportions is reduced in its width as well as in height. And it is 
crowned by an octagonal or square iikhara and a stupi. Correspondence to this 
type of superstructure is identified with the Ghantesala relief and explained with 
the textual data by Dhaky.^ The Ghantasala relief is dated to 2nd century A.D. 
Though no structures are extant now, doubtless they existed in the early centuries of 
Christian era. Against this background 1 shall review in detail the extant temples in 
AndhradSsa. 

To begin with, for the developments of early centuries of Christian era i.e. of 
Ikshvaku times, certainly Nagarjunakonda (the ancient Vijayapuri) occupies a pre- 
eminent position. The Brahmanical temples were largely ^aiva; a solitary one 
however enshrined Vishnu-AshUbhujasvamin. Generally the apsidal, oblong and 
square shaped structures were popular. By and large foi the temples brick and 
stone were used for the construction of mandapas. However, the use of wood it 
also noticed in the Sarvadeva temple. Now to the temples: 

Sarvadeva Temple 

At site No. 99 magnificent temple remains were excavated. Several versions 
of the inscription in Sanskrit found on the pillars here record the construction of the 
storeyed palatial temple of Sarvadeva by the commander ElisrI in the eleventh regnal 
year of Ehuvala. More than two phases of structural activity are noticeable in this. 
To the first phase a pillared hall in two levels can be attributed. The lower one is a 
32 pillared mandapa covering an area of 74' x36' and faces east. At the north-eastern 
corner a shrine chamber is made by enclosing two bays or pillars. In the north- 
western corner of this chamber a circular pedestal 4' in diameter is found. Also 
provision is made for another image as a pedestal was found abutting the pillar. 

To the west of this and at a higher level is located another pillared hall measuring 
70' x3S' and both are intcrconnecteu by a flight of steps. Extensions to the maniapa 
towards the river were made by levelling the ground in three stages. In these were 
found double and triple pillars to support the ceiling. The staircases were found 
on the southern and northern ends of the mandapa. Besides these there is a porch on 
the north. 
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To the south of this nuutd<^ is another hall possessing 16 pillars and measure 
32' x32'. Opposite this square hall at a lower level is a small brick structure in an 
enclosure. This on plan, consists of a rectangular shrine and an oblong room (20' x T). 
Either end of this oblong room formed a small cell with a common central space. 

To the north of hall ‘B’, is another pillared ma^dapa ‘D’ measuring 56'8' x64'. 
It consists of S6 pillars and a few among them arc double and triple columns. Prom 
this it IS inferred that this building had a floor above. At a later date a staircase, a 
large rectangular hall measuring 23'6*x69' on the west and 30 pUlared mondqpa on 
the east were added. 

The nature of this building can be interpreted if the inscription is understood. 
The phrase prdsadath satala-varavarath can be interpreted as a palace with an addi* 
tional tala or floor. Further, this structure is said to serve as an adhivasa or tempo* 
rary abode for Gods. 

Beyond the Sarvadeva temple and near the western gate of the citadel, a temple 
complex was unearthed at site No. 97. Excavations here revealed four phases of 
structural activity. To the earliest phase can be attributed a brick enclosure wall with 
its entry on the east and an apsidal shrine each on the east and the west. A pedestal 
opposite the shrine perhaps is intended for the erection of dhvajdstambha. In the 
second phase two more shrines apsidal and circular were added besides a 72 pillared 
hall fronting the early apsidal shrine. No image or inscription of later date in 
iahkha lipi reveal its Saiva afiUiation. Hence this temple might have been dedicated 
to KSrtikSya, and as this is located in the citadel itself, this might have been the 
shrine where royalty worshipped. 

KirtikSya Temple (site No. 82) 

Situated on the river front, on an elevated platform is a shrine square on plan 
measuring 15'6". An ‘L’ shaped pillared hall consisting of 36 columns forms part of 
this. The pillars have square base and octagonal shafts. In later times a few shrines 
were added. 

A limestone image of Kartikeya standing in samabhanga holding a kukkuta 
in his left hand in akimbo was found. The right arm is missing. 

Opposite to this a rectangular cell (9' x IS') was added. At site 83A an ablution 
tank 1 r3" x 3'3" was exposed. Since it is close to the temple of site 83, this might 
have been an integral part of the whole complex. 

The masterpieces of IkshvSku art were found at site No. 78 where a huge struc- 
tural complex was located fronting the river. An enclosure measuring 89'9" y. 128'9" 
has an entrance on all the sides. A pillared hall measuring 88'6" x68'6" lepds to a 
raised platform wherein are located two apsidal shrines. Eight shrines ardund the 
maifdapa are found which on plan have oblong, circular, square and oltagonal 
bases. Two apsidal shrines one big and another small are noticed behind thcipiliared 
hall. Numerous sculptured fragments were recovered at this site. 'The railing fmgments 
have friezes of lions, winged lions, fish, varWia etc. This temple complex ;with its 
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main apsidai shrine, and pillars and secondary shrines of different bases might have 
been meant to enshrine va with the nine planets. The uprights had half-lotus meda- 
llions and mythical figures like beaked and homed lions as well as dwarfs. The beams 
contain medallions with acanthus in background and figures of winged garuda in 
anthropomorphic form and goats. Among other sculptures a torso of Canj@, bull- 
headed dwarf, wrestlers etc. are worth mentioning. 

A temple complex is located at site 84. On plan it consists of a 24 pillared hall 
and to Its south a shrine chamber. These are rectangular in shape and measure 
53' x33' and 32'6 ' x 15'3". No inscription or image is found here. 

DSvasSna Temple 

This temple is dedicated to the consort of Kartikeya, the Devasena and on plan 
consists of a 36 pillared mandapa measuring 58' ^ 58' and a rectangular garbhagftha. 
The ma^apa is paved with Cuddapah slabs. The pillars have cubical base and 
the octagonal shaft is topped by a cube decorated with half-lotus medallions The 
image of Devasena discovered in the shrine is oi importance 

Asht^Miujasvimi Temple 

The temple in site No 29 dedicated to Vishnu referred to in the inscriptions as 
Ash|abhujasvami (PI. I, C) was raised in 278 A.D. It has been identified as the 
Tnvikrama form and since the image was said to have been done in figtree — udum- 
barabhava —the image is lost leaving the tablet recording the consecration. It is the 
earliest reference to such a form of Vishnu. This temple complex has a com- 
pound wall of brick and measures 230' 143' An oblong shrine chamber measuring 
S3' x32' has in front a 28 pillared mandapa. To the north of this shrine an apsidal 
shaped gaibhagnha and \6 piWatcd mukha-mandapa measuring 20' «.9'and29' y26'6" 
respectively are situated. Beyond this in front a 1 irger mandapa is located Dhvaja- 
stariibha is also found installed on a masonry peJt %tal ciicular in shape. It compares 
well with the similar dfnajastambha in Pushpabhadrasvami temple. Temple para- 
phernalia like iankhas some of them inscribed were found here. The most important 
feature ot this complex is a pamof chitrastambhas (PI. I, B). 

Pushpabhadrasvami Temple 

Situated at the point where the river Krishna takes a northerly turn, the 
Pushpabhadrasvami temple was consecrated during the 14th regnal year of Ehuvala 
ChantamOla by his son VTrapurushadatta. This is the earliest structural temple 
with all the units garbhagpiha, mukha-mandapa. dhvqjMtarhbha and a prdkara with a 
gopura on all sides. The garbhagitha is apsidal in form and the apse has been 
achieved by arranging four pillars at a distance of 3' each. It measures 13' in diameter 
and 6'6" in radius while the long axis is 33'. Two box-like structures were noticed 
on cither side at the entrance of the garbhagnha encased with Cuddapah slabs. A 
comparision of this with the temple of Chejerla indicates that these box-like 
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structures were actually masonry pillars built to take the beam on them over 
which the roofing was done. The mukhthmorfdop^^ is & 16 pillared one. 

Regarding the elevation, the apsidal shrine should have had a vaulted roof 
with stucco decor on the exterior. Numerous broken finials discovered at this site 
indicate the shape of the roof. The dhvajastaihbha beyond the mukha-rntm^apa 
consisted of a circular pedestal and the square pillar with octagonal shaft above. 

The four gateways are situated a little off*centFed and vary in size. As an 
adjunct to this shrine is added a long beautifully ornamented bathing ghat with 
balustraded steps to reach the waters. The steps as well as the side steps covering 
the brick masonry below bear inscriptions of the early third century revealing the 
name of the guilds of artisans that worked at Nagarjunakonda. 

KirtikSya Shrine 

To the north of the Pushpabhadrasvami temple is situated a small complex, 
presumably a temple dedicated to the worship of Kartikeya. Since this has been 
spoiled to a great extent nothing can be detailed with precision. Only pedestals 
are extant. An image of KErtikeya in a mutilated condition was discovered at this 
site. 

No^aglsvarasTinii Temple 

Site No. 127 yielded a temple rectangular on plan measuring 10' How- 

ever, a complete plan of this structure was not obtained as it was found in a badly 
mutilated condition. Facing the temple, a dhvajastarhbha was erected on the 
platform. The pillar is octagonal in shape and measures 12'4". An inscription on 
this refers to the god as NodagTsvarasvSmi. 

The KapStfsvara temple at Chejerla perhaps can be ranked as the earliest 
extant temple in South India,. Perhaps, it w4s enlarged and improved by the Ananda- 
gStra king. Recently the area around the shrine was excavated. This, while revealing 
an adhisthSna of simpler type showing the mouldings of an upana, a jp^ati and a 
pattlka, also exposed to view an earlier floor. 

The wails are plain and topped by a kapota and the clerestory like grJm as well 
as the blunted ridge of the iikhara reveals a backward slope. The front of the iikhara 
is made up of stucco images which are perhaps of a later date. In the interior the 
ceiling deserves special mention. Ten stone pillars with five on each side of the apsidal 
structure support the ceiling and the stone beams are placed in a transverse direction 
over which a solid masonry vault has been constructed. Originally the brick work 
had beautiful mouldings exposed to the view of the visitor, but today, thanks to 
successive layers of lime coated year aftirr year, their fine work is closed from tl|e view 
once for all. 

Early Vidaipi Tmq^ at Ko^fmditu 

On the slopes of a hill two miles from PidugurEija in the Palnad Taluk of (|untur 
Oistrict the State Depaitmnt of Archaeology exposed and brought to light i. lime- 
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stone plaque bearing representations of early icons. This plaque was orij^nally 
installed inside a rectangular bench which was unfortunately lifted for building 
materials by the neighbouring villagers. No plan of the temple was made by the 
explorers but a graphic description was made available by the former Director of 
Archaeology, Sri Abdul Wabced Khan.’ 

The plaque is important for many reasons. Next to the AshubbujasvSmi temple 
the image of which is lost, this is the earliest form of Vishnu (Ntisimha) known to us 
from any part of Andhra. The tradition of dedication of such plaques became popular 
in the later ages and Sivaramamuiti has referred to one from Peddamudiyam m 
his note on early sculptures and also illustrated by late Prof. Banerjea.^ 

The plaque from KondamStu (PI. II, A) is made of limestone and contains 
six figures, a central Nrisimha in theomorphic form seated on its fours with an 
uplifted penis. The additional human hands with kankaijas are added to this and carry 
a gftda and chakra. Two standing figures of Kfirtikeya and Vishnu flank this image. 
The two>handed Kartikeya holds his weapon iaktt in his right hand and the kukkuta 
in his left. A two handed Vishnu stands in samabhanga and holds a sa/ikha and the 
right IS held in abhaya-ntudra. He wears a crown similar to the one worn by the 
figures in the Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda sculptures. On the right of these 
figures RSma holding a bow and arrow stands cross-legged in tnbhanga. Balai^ma 
wearing kundalas and the typical Amaravati headgear holds his wme cup. Lastly 
perhaps Kalki is shown holding in the hands a sword and a shield. 

The delineation of the figures in their drapery, ornamentation etc. is typical of 
Amaravati school of art and therefore cannot be far removed in date from the third 
and fourth centuries A.D. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ART UNDER THE BADAMI 

CHALUKYAS 

A. SUNDARA 


Introduction 

Thl period of the BSdami Chalukyas is one of vigorous and tremendous activities 
in raising monuments, mostly leligious and very few secular, of architectural grandeur 
and artistic beauty. They are heavily concentrated in MahakQta, BSdhnii, Aihote and 
Pattadakallu. in Karnataka and at AlampQr, SatyavSlu. BikkavSIu. in the piesent 
day Andhra Pradesh. Stray monuments ore found also at ilungund, Humcha, ittagi 
Sa^dllr and Ha|jur. Some are known only through the inscriptions of the places us 
at LakshmS^vara, the monuments themselves being now ruined. 

It may be noted that in these places the building activities did not begin with 
the establishment of the Chalukyan power in the early part of 6th centuty, and that 
the tradition continued even after the downfall of that power. Small structutal stone 
temples with iikhara of the proto-type Nagaia-vimana, consisting of a garbhagriha 
and a mukha-mandapa located on the slope of the hill to the south-east of the temple 
group within the enclosure at Hosa-MahSkQta. the plain apsidal Isvara temple at 
Ha|e-Mah3kilta, the lower l^ivalaya at Badami. the rock excavated Saiva cave temple, 
the paitiy structural and partly rock excavated Buddhist monument, Bhagavaii 
(Gaudara-gudi) temple, the completely dilapidated upsidal temple ,ind the nearby 
Isvara temple No. 3 (Chikki-gudi-PI. II, B) etc at Aiholc, are most piobably 
pre-Chalukyan. Recent debris-clearance around these temples in Aiholc and Pattada- 
kailu have revealed some late Satavahana pre-Chalukyan buck structures as the one 
in front of the Sargamesvara, the other beneath the SOrya temple (Arnbigcra). 
Similarly, there are others-like the Saiva and Vaishnava temples, of Ycniyar and 
Galaganatha groups of the temples excepting three in the latter, the Parsvanatha 
group (Y5gtnarayana), etc. at Aiholc; the northern Bhflianatha group of ^aiva and 
Vaishnava temples, etc. in B5d3mi which arc of later Rashtrt kQta and Kalyana 
Chafukya periods. Some of the Early Chalukyan monuments are enlarged or added 
with iikharas during the later phases, Huchchimalli temple No. 2, Jincndialaya 
(M^udi), Isvara temple No. II with super-struetiiie facing west ol the Konti group 
at Aihole may be cited as instances. 

SrRL'CTL’RAL TEMPLFS 

BmUiiist Chaityilaya 

This monument situated on the sloping hill to the kft of the present fight of 
steps to the Jiniiidr3laya at Aihoje formerly considered as a Jama temple, fs now 
correctly identified as a Buddhist ilmityalaya.^ 

This single-storeyed chailyahva, (PI. IF, C) partly excavated and I partly 
structural consists of an open porch with pillared facade, a mandapa without'pillars 
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and a sanctum (garhhagfUm) with two rooms on the sides probably meant for the 
monks to reside. The upper storey has an open porch with pillared facade and a 
small sanctum. The door-frames of the mandapa and the sanctum are richly carved. 
In the latter, one of the iakhas on each side has six niches with miniature sculptures, 
indicating important episodes from the life of the Buddha and Buddhist Jatakas 
such as Buddha’s birth, Mara's attempt to dissuade SiddhSrtha from attaining the 
Buddhahood, Buddha's discourse to the laity, Buddha with his disciple Ananda and 
his devotees etc. On the ceiling in the upper storey is the figure of Buddha seated in 
padmSsana, his right hand in vyakhyanamudru, but unusually with triple umbrella 
(mukkode) shown above probably owing to the influence of local Jainism. It is this 
mukkode inspite of the clearly visible folded upper garment that perhaps made 
Cousens identify this figure as Jina and the monument as Jama. A few meters way 
from the monument there is a sculpture of a Buddha seated in padmasana and with 
the hands in d/iydnumwdru (PI. il, D)and clearly visible folded upper garment on 
the chest and the left shouldci, in round relief but with the head missing. This must 
have been the idol enshrined in the sanctum on the ground floor. 

Othi^ Structaral Temples 

These temples stylistically fall into four distinct groups (1) The indigenous 
flat-roofed temples or mandapas with the sanctum raised agaisnt the wall at the 
back of the hall and the apsidal or gajapfistlia temples (or Vesara temples 
iiccording to a few scholars) resen bling the early chaitya type in plan; (2) the 
temples with iiUiara of the Dravidian or Southern style (the Vimana temples); 
(3) temples with stkhoras of Indo-Aryan or North Indian style {prasadas with 
r?kfi3-nagara iikhard), and (4) temples with sikhara consisting of a senes of 
diminishing horizontal tiers with amalaka at the top (the kadambu-mgora 
temples) 

Yet the architectural teatures of some of the parts such as the adhuhthana 
(plinth), the pillars and the door-frames are common to most of the temples of all the 
types. While the plinth of the mandapa temples of the sandhara type (i.e. having 
closed ciicumambulatory passage around the sanctum) is of manchabandha type, 
that of the sanctum within is of padamabandha type as e.g. m the Isvara temples Nos. 
2, 3 etc. The adhishthana of the temples of the \imana type is invariably of the padnut- 
bandha type. In the temples of the r^kha-nagara style, while the adhishthana of the 
sanctum is of padntobandha type (hat of the fabha-mandapa and mukha-nuutdapa, 
is of mahehabandha type. 

The pillars in most of the temp :s of all the types are baseless, heavy square 
shafts with or without ornamental patfikas carrying heavy capital of either the 
tarahga (i.e. of scroll design) or the mushtibondha order. It is only in a few temples 
of the late phase as in the PSpanStha and K3si Viivesvara in Pattadakallu, that the 
pillars are provided with moulded bases (pJtha) the shaft being fluted, with heavy 
padmtdHMdha in the upper part. 
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The door-frame usually of most of the temples of all the types consists of three 
to five sSkhas usually richly carved. At the bottom are seen usually a dvdn^tSla 
holding danda or Vfrabhadra, Oanga-Yamuna, and apsards or couple (dampatl). 
Wherever the ndgaiSkha is present in the door-frame the figure of the Garuda, an 
adversary of the Naga, holding the tails of the Hogasakfia is carved at the centre of the 
lintel. And this has no sectarian implication. 


The Mag^apa Type 

Evidently Aihote is the centre of this type of temples ranging from about the 
middle of the 5th century to the end of the 8th c. A.O. in date. There are nearly 
seventeen temples of this type of which two are of Sfirya; one is l^akti; another of 
Jina and the rest are of I^vara. These temples are raised on a high plinth of the 
nwnchctumdha type marked by high neck {kantha). The plinth of the sanctum is 
usually of patbrnAandha type marked by distinct kumuda. 

The mandapas with the sanctum raised against the wail at the back of the hall 
have no early models, and purely of jndigenous origin. It consists of a rectangular 
or oblong pillared hall, with or without mukha-nmndapa. The Isvara temples No. 9 
(Ladkhan, PI. Ill, A) No. 12 (an east looking temple with a portico in front 
of the Konti group) both looking east and the temple No. 13 looking north in Konti 
group, the SQrya (BadigSra) temple and the isvuia temple outside the fort are of this 
type. They are oriented to any direction. A noteworthy feature is that the width is 
more than the length. livara temple No. 9 is, however, square. 

The Isvara temple No. 12 has no nmkha-^nandopa as such, while that of the SQrya 
temple does not seem to be its original part. In the tsvara temple No. 9 the walls with 
large perforated grills were added subsequently, whereafter the sanctum was built 
against the central back pillars and the wall by cutting the pillars partially to fix its 
side walls. Thus an originally square pillared open sabha-mandapa was gradually 
converted into a temple of the present form, probably in three stages, before 8th c. 
A.D. On the central roof is raised a small flat-roofed shrine with sculptures of Vishnu, 
SQrya and ArdhanfirT^vara on the exterior walls, at a time when the mukha-mandapa 
with kakshastuta was added to it, since the stone ladder to approach the super-struc- 
ture is provided in the mukha-mandapa. The Isvara temple near temple 14 (m the 
Huchchappaiah-matha gioup), outside the fort has the garbhagfiha with three plain 
doorways demarcated by a wall across th^ width. The sanctum therefore contained 
three idols enshrined one beside the other. There was a mukha-man lapa to if which 
is now missing. 

On the basis of the ground plans and of the presence or otheiwise of thdprada- 
kshU^patha, the temples of the apsidal type may be classified into three-sul types. 
The first two are copies of early models built>in brick found in the excavation! of the 
early historical sites at Banavfisi, Brahmagiti, NSglrjunakon^ etc. which ^ turn 
are shniiar to the earlier Buddhist chtdtya models.2 
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The GRjRprtahthikriti Type 

TTiere are three temples of this type, two In Aihole and one in Ha|e>MahakQta.3 
One of them in Aihole near the Isvaia temple No. 3 (Chikki temple) is much dilapi* 
dated, only the front door>frame, the disturbed apsidal ground plan and the broken 
circular pJtha with the linga being extant. The other temple fthe DurgS) appears to 
be more probably of Brahma than of Sdrya since three-headed Brahma holdipg 
kalaia and pttdnut in the hands is found in the central Said of the architrave above the 
kapdta of the door-frame of the sabha-mandapa. Above Brahma in the upper part of 
the S5I8 IS SQrya. Exactly opposite to this image in the centre of the beam of the 
mukha-mandapa is another figure of SQrya. The socket in the centre of the circular 
p^tha in the sanctum is evidently meant to receive an image and not a linga There is 
a sculpture of four-faced Brahma m round relief now displayed in the museum of the 
locality. The temple in MahSkOU is of Siva as is evident from the colos‘^al linga on 
the circular pJtha in the sanctum 

Jn this type, the temple consists of an apsidal ntandapa at the back of which is 
located the apsidal sanctum leaving space for pradakshind and a mukha-mandapa 
with a flight of steps in the front. But the Brahmaf?) temple is on a high apsidal 
platform with the sides open, having equally spaced pillars supporting the roof 
extending from the temple proper. On the flat roof over the sanctum is a subsequently 
added r'Skhd-ndgara stkhara partially dilapidated. Near the south-east comer is a 
mahddvdra with SQrya in the laldtabiihba and Garuda below. In the isvara temple of 
Hale MahSkQta there is a loose scultpure of standing KartikSya with his vehicle, the 
peacock behind 

f 

The Brahma temple is rich in sculptures There are cight-handed Siva with 
Nandi behind, Narasiihha of the type found in the Vishnu-layana in Badami. BhGva- 
raha, eight-handed Mahishamardini and eight-handed Hanhara etc. in the deva- 
kdshthas on the exterior walls of the mandapa; Ardhanari, Ugranarasiraha, Siva, 
^iva holding the swooning I^rvati etc on the p'llars, fourteen panels narrating 
important episodes from the Rdmdyana on the plinth of the mukha-mandapa, rdja- 
purushas, women, couples etc in the kdtas on the beams, and Nagaraja in the ceiling. 

Yet another type consists of a spacious oblong hall with open or closed sides, 
the sanctum located in the rear part providing space for circumambulation and with 
or without mukha-mandapa. The Durga-bhagavati (Gaudara-gudi), the Isvara temples 
Nos. 2, 3, the SQrya (Ambigera) temple and the Jinendralaya (MSgudi) at Aihole 
are of this type. In the open-sided Duiga-bhagavati, looking east, the floor of the 
hall was originally at a lower level as in the c'use of the Brahma (Durga) temple 
even now. Probably in the latter half of the Chalukyan period, the floor of the halt 
was raised to a thickness of the uppci most two horizontal mouldings of the present 
atfftishthSna. To that level was also raised the flight of steps provided on the front 
side concealing the earlier one. The kakshdsanas were necessarily provided in the hall. 
Similarly, in the Isvara temple No. 2 facing west, a iikhara of rdkhS-nagara style over 
the sanctum was raised during 8th century and a doorway in between the rear pillars 
of the hall was provided probably in the RSshtrakQ^ period. The east facing SQrya 
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(AmbigSra) temple raised on the remnants of a pre'ChSlukyan brick structure was 
similar in plan to Isvara temple No. 3> as is evident from its bioken edges and the 
discontinuation of the original plinth. Subsequently, the walls between the back wall 
of the sanctum and the side wails of the hall on both the sides were raised against 
which pithas carrying idols for worship were placed. Further, on the exterior side 
of the side wails, on both the sides the plinth was enlarged with a row of pillars 
along the edge, and a small sanctum on each side at the back wall of the extended 
part was also constructed. A flight of steps was provided at the north-eastern corner. 
Thus in course of time but before the end of the Chalukyan period, a single-shrined 
SQrya temple was enlarged into five-shrined temple. But the added part on the leA 
side having fallen, the plan of the extant temple is not readily intelligible unless the 
dilapidations and the renovations are properly understood. 

The JinSndralaya tPI. HI, B) oriented to the north got built by RavikTri in 634 A.D. 
originally consisted of a square hall with a sanctum at the centre leaving space for pra- 
dakshina, a small mandapa without pillars with a flight of steps in front of the door- 
way and a stilt smaller mukha-mandapa. Over the sanctum is raised a plain shrine. 
Thus in plan it slightly varies from the plan of the sub-type 1 . RavikTiti's inscription 
is fixed into the right exterior wall of the mandapa. Subsequently, the side walls of the 
mandapa were extended upto the front of the mukha-mandapa and a spacious pillared 
mandapa with kakshasanas and side flights of steps in the front, were added to the 
mukha-mandapa. This addition is clearly evident from the broken alignment of the 
plinth the turnings of the kapdta and its continuation along the front top of the small 
mandapa, the double front pillais of the mukha-mandapa and the sloping of the roof 
of the pillared mandapa on its rear side. As a result of the new additions the closed 
areas on the sides of the mukha-mandt^>a actually formed sub-shrines meant perhaps 
for Yaksha and Yakshi. A most graceful sculptuie of Ambika. now kept in the site 
museum near the Brahma temple was in the mandapa. The super-structure, a plain 
square cell containing originally a Jina image was also probably added more or less 
at this time. These additions w.-re made probably during 8th century. Another 
rather unwise change that was effected was the conversion of the back part of the 
circumambuiatory into three cells by putting across four walls three of which have 
entrances to the cells. Thus it became ineffective. When this conversion was made is 
not clear. A notewoithy architectural feature in the case of closed pradakshiija-patha 
of the temple type is the provision of perforated grills of varied geometrical designs 
meant for letting subdued light into the prodakshina-patha which is otherwise dark. 

These temples are invariably plain. On the pillars, the ceiling and tits door- 
frame and in the divakdshthas on the exterior walls of the sanctum arc .sr^lptural 
panels and miniature bas-reliefs. The door-frames usually having four or fivf sakhos 
includii^ the n^a^kha have at the bottom royal couples, i^aiva dvarapatps, and 
Garuda in the central lintel and in the architrave are Brahma, Natarflja and| Vishnu 
in the livara temples, Gangfl, Gajalakshmi with four elephants and Yamun| in the 
Durs^-bhagavatT. The door*frames of the Sfliya temple and of JinlFndrS^ya are 
plain. In the sanctums qf the |4vara and SQrya temples and also of JinSndrShtya are 
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lingas (of sandstone), the sculpture of SCiya in round relief and of Vardhamana 
MahSvTra respectively the latter two being mutilated. There is no image in the 
garbhagfiha of Durga-bhagavati. 

In the oblong temples without pradakshina-patlta are found a sanctum, and a 
sabhS-mandapa wider than that of the sanctum with or without mukha-mandapa. 
The Tsvaia temple No. 15, thj three Isvura temples Nos. 4, 8 (at the extremities , in 
the Jambulinga group) and the extant garbhagrilta with the panel of ^iva-Parvati 
playing chess carved on the exterior back wall of another temple No. 5 in that gioup, 
I4vara temple No. 17 facing cast (with later additions) of the Galaganatha group, at 
Aihoj:, a Saiva temple each near the l^aiva cave and near the small Jama cave fat 
BSdami) and the inscribed Tsvara temple in Huligavvana-kojla, Jalihaj arc of this 
type. The sabha-mandapa with three doorways to the Isvara temple No. 1 7, the mukha- 
mandapa and Nandi-mundapa to the Isvara temples Nos. 4, 8 were added in the early 
R3.shtrakGta period. The temple near the Jaina cave has a mukha-nmtdapa. 

These temples arc plain excepting the Isvara temple No. 15 (temple in Huchhap- 
paiah-matha group). Theie arc amorous couples on the front pilasters of the iabha- 
mandapa of temple no. 15. lotus in the lal5ttd>imha of the lintel of the door-frame of 
the sahhu-mandapa. Vishnu seated on Ananta, Umamahesvura seated on Nandi, 
Brahma seated on swan-all in the ceiling, and Brahma, Vishnu andl^iva in xhtkUtas 
above the lintel. In the sanctum is a linga on a moulded pltha. 

The linga in the Isvara temple near the cave has a brahmasutra in double lines 
not going round the linga. The linga of the Isvara temple in Jalihal is of type 3. 
TTiere is an inscription on the front wall of the temple, of the time of Vikramadiiya 
II stating that Benemma(?> the son of Devari got the temple built. 

The Vimana type 

Temples of this type -ten m numK*r-arc in Bad^mi, Hosa-MahakSta and Pattada- 
kallu, but surpiisingly none in Aihole. The sikhara nf these temples is not exactly of 
the same type in all of them hut has some variations suggestive of the development. 

The Isvara temple on the hill-slopc outside the prakara of the MahakCite^v'ara 
temple group in Hosa-Mahakuta. Lower Sivalaya and Upper Sivalaya (PI. Ill, C) 
in Badami belong to one sub-type. The Lower Sivalaya in all probability was origina- 
lly a GanS^ templj and the Upper Sivalaya, that of Vishnu.^ While the Isvara temple 
is simple in plan consisting of a sanctum and a mukfta-mant^pa, the Gane^ originally 
had a c)oscd(?) pradakshim-patha and mukha-mandapa. Only ih& garbhagriha is 
extant. Vishnu temple has a rectangular hall with the sanctum at the rear with a 
closed circumambulation and a fiont mukha-mandapa, .similar to the Isvara temple 
Nos, 2. 3 in Aiho|e. The adhisthdiui c'thc first consists of two horizontal offsets and 
that of Vishnu is in padmabandha. The walls of the sanctums of the latter two are 
raised right on the tore rock, without adhishthSna. The sikhara is single-storcycd 
having plain horizontal mouldings. The stSpi in the small l^iva and Vishnu temples 
is NSgara and of the Ganesa Dravi^. llie kUtas in the east contain bas-reliefs of 
semi-divine bcingsf ?). The tala of the sikhara of the Gane^ and Vishnu temples, is 
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dJRUnctly hi«J» and actually a regular room like the sanctum Wow, a notewoitby 
feature. The door-frames of the l^iva and Vishnu temples are plain and that of 
Qaitil^, ornate. In the Oan^ temples, iheie is a dwarf door-keeper. In me flret 
two temples, there arc fine sculptures of superb wormkanship in the plinth and in me 
divakdshthas of the exterior walls. In the Vishnu temple are narrative panels depict- 
ing the niain episodes from the RSmSyaifa and the Harivarhsa. 

The MahSkOtfivara and the MallikSijuna temples both in Hosa-Mab5ku'|a, the 
Malegitti i^ivalaya (PI. Ill, D) in BSdfimi and the NiganStha in NagarS|. form a 
second sub-type. The NSganStha from Nagaraj is actually a variant of the Mapdapa 
type 1 , but more akin in plan and elevation to the type under study. The type consists 
of a gdrbhag/iha with closed prodakshina-fetlwt, a siAho-tnaniPpa wider than the 
sanctum and the pnbUakshinS-ppthtt put together, a mukha-ntanditvo ***4 a separate 
Nandi-mo^dtA^ in front. But the Malegitti ^ivalaya has no pradakshina-ptttha and 
Nandi-mandapa ptobably for want of sufficient space. In recent times, the mukha- 
mopdapa of the MahSkCte^vara is enlarged on all the three sides. The adhishthana 
of theK, is of padmaban^ type. From above the kapdta is hura of iStor and kVtas 
indistinct in the first two. The iikkara is of gka-rabt order with Dravida j/5p/ having 
kStas at the corners, similar to that of the Gane^ in BadSmi. 

On the sides of the mukha~ntat/dapa in the front exterior wall are two-handed 
^va dvarapalas holding trident. On the walls of the adhisthSfta or immediately above 
are narrative panels representing deities, episodes from the ^aiva Puranas such as 
the procession of the Ashtadikpllas, Vtishabhavahana ^iva, Ugianarasiihha etc., 
in the Mallikaijuna temple and Vishnu’s fight with the asuras. Rati and Manmatha 
l§iva-Parvati etc., in the MahakQtSsvara temple. In the MSlegitti l^ivaiaya are kub~ 
ja^anas in various actions in the adhishthana, Harihara, Vishnu and l^aiva dvSrapolas 
in the exterior divakoshthas and a god chiding a kinnari by placing his left leg on her 
back, a rare type, to the right front of the sanctum. 


The Naganatha temple similar in plan to that of Mallikarjuna has a loof of the 
Man^pa type, an OdhistKana cf padmabandha type, but rightly no hara of saias and 
kStas at the roof level. From above the sanctum rises the iikhara of the VimSna type. 
On the right exterior wall are miniature bas-reliefs of Vishnu, ^iva, KSrtikeya on the 
peacock, GanSsa and Mahisbasuramardini; Naga and mithunas on the front pillars, 
on the ceiling of the sabhS-nuutdapa, Vi^nu, Brahma and Umfi Mahtsvara on Nandi. 
In the sanctum is a lihga on the moulded pUfui. 


The temples of the third sub-type are similar in plan to that of Mallikarjuna. 
The walls ate relieved into projections and recesses, the sSias and kStas of the hara 
above the kapdta of the walls, being quite distinct. The iikhara consists t\ii|> tierd 
(dvitah) with h^gara stBpi. The sabhU-memiapa may have three mukha-nidh4apas 
instead of one. In the rear part of the stAhS-mandtA^ near the front cornersof the 
sanctum two small shrines are provided for Purg^ and Oani^ in the case of l^iva 
temifies. The four-handed dfSrapidas, Nandi and VTrabhadra, are shown on tie rear 
pilasters flanking tW doorway of the siAhS’-mandapa and also of the sanctuid The 
door-frame invariably has Oao^S, and Yarounfl with other dvarapShs and ^ruda 
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holding the nagusSkhd in the lalatabiihba. The Sangami^vara (i.e. VijaySsvara) in 
Paffadakallu and the biggest temple in the Bhfltanatha eastern group in l^dami are 
of this type. During the 1 1 -12th century A.O., the mukha-mamUtpa of the latter is 
enlarged on all the three sides. 

Three architectural features that distinguish the temples of the fourth sub-type 
are: distinct appearance of sukanasa and correspondingly ardha-matindapo, series of 
narrative panels on all the sides of the pillars and prdkSra vith sub-shrines for atten- 
dant deities (parivSrad^vatas) and two entrances, enclosing the temple. The VitHpaksha 
and the MalhkSrjuna (LSkesvara and TrailSkeWra of the inset iptions), are of this 
type. They were caused to be built by Loke^ari and TrailbkSsvari, the two chief 
queens of Vikramaditya II to commemorate his three victories over KSnchi, the 
Pallava capital. Although the two temples look alike, the stUpi of the VirGpIksha is 
NSgara (square) and that of Mallikarjuna. Vesara (circular). The temples therefore 
are of Nagara-vimana and VCsara-vimana in style. 

The temples are rich in sculptuial decoiations. Repiesentations of the varied 
forms of l^iva and Vishnu as described in the PQranas such as Tripuraii, Gajasura- 
maidana, Ugranarasirhha. Bhuvaraha etc., popular episodes more from the Ramaycna 
and the Mahobharata etc., are noticed. In the mukha-man^ptt, of the VirGpSksha 
temple are usually mithunas, rarely scenes fiom Pauranic stories such as Gajcndra- 
mSksha on the front pillars and life sire dvarapSlas on the rear pilasters. Besides 
there are iankha and Padrna nidhis in the interiors of the side walls facing each other. 

In the sabha-mondapa all the faces of the four rows of central Pinal's from the top 
to bottom are richly carved with figures of deities, episodes from the Ramayamt, 
Ma/iabharata, ffarivatitsa, the Puranas. the Pahehatantra etc. It is to be noted that 
some parts of the legends of ^akuntala, Vasavadatta. some aspects of the social life 
such as gurukulasrama etc. arc also represented on the pUlars. 

The laldtabiihba of the eastern dooiway of ihe sabha-mandapa of the Malli- 
kSrjuna temples carried Vishnu seated on Gaiuda. Most of the sculptures and the 
panels on the exterior wails and the interior pillars of these temples are similar to those 
of VirQpaksha. In particular, the Durga on lion chasing the fleeing Mahishasura is 
comparable to a similar one at Mahabalipuram. 

The Kadamba-Nigara 1>pe 

Temples of this type, mostly small, consist usually of agarbhagriha andam»Ar/Ki- 
mandapa. The distinguishing sikhara consists of a scries of horizontal tiers diminish- 
ing as they go up separated by kantha (i.e. constricted neck) in between and crowned 
with Smalaka. The MallikSrjuna and the Hrishlke^a in the Galagan3tha group in 
Aihole and the temple to the south v;f the apsidal temple in Hale-MahakOta are 
comparatively large. The first two consist of a sanctum, a sabhS-maifdapa, and a 
ntukba-^nan4«gMt, while the last compnses a sanctum and an wdha-rnandapa probably 
with mukhapatti on the top abutting the iikhara. The mukha-numdapa of the H^shi- 
kSfui is subsequently added probably in the early RashtrakGta period. To the Malli- 
kSrjuna temple, R tdratta is added in the late ChSlukyan period. To the temple at 
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Hate'MahSkQta, is added at a later date another temple with mykha-mandapa neces- 
sarily to the north. The form and charactctistics of the extant lingo in the garbha- 
griha of the HrishTkc^ clearly indicate that the temple was converted into l^aiva 
during the KalySna Chalukya period. 

There are about ten temples round the pond in Ho$a-MahakQ|a, one in Hale- 
MahakOta. nine in JilihSl and two in Aiho|e. Excepting the HfishTkSia all are l^aiva 
temples. The temples in Ha|c-Mah3kGta and Aihole appear to represent the two 
phases of this style. In the former the tieis are heavy and the kotuha narrow, both 
being plain: in the latter, the tiers have plain trapezium or chaitya projections at 
regular intervals and the kantha is distinct and relieved into series of shallow niches 
alround. The east-facing small shrine near the south-east corner of the pond and the 
other looking north near the south-west corner of the MahakOtesvara in Hosa- 
Mah3kuta and the one in Hale-hfahSkata appear to belong to the early phase of this 
style. Sculpturally these ate plain. It is only in the exterior divakoshihas of the 
garbhagriha and in the ceiling and raiely on the pillars in the sabhS-mandtipa that 
some sculptures arc carved. 

Tempks of the RSkhi-Nigara Style 

Temples of this style consist of u sanctum, a squarish sabhd'mandapa vitder than 
the sanctum and a mukha-mandapa. The iikhara is invaiiably of ekanda type, con- 
sisting of bhBmis with kornamaiakas and ialakas in between, crowned >Mth an 
omalaka. Usually while the adkishihdna of the sanctum is of padmabond/ui type that 
of the sed>hS-mandapa and mukho-ntandapa, is of nmnehabandha. Invaiiably on the 
exterior walls of the sanctum are devakoshtkas at the cardinal points. 

There are four temples of this type in Aihole, three in Putadakallu, arid two in 
Hosa-MahakQte. It is particularly noteworthy that no temples of this type are found 
in Badami. Those in the Hosa-MahakQta arc small shrines each consisting of a 
gfubhagfiha and a mukha-mandapa. The Jaihbulihga, K3dasiddhcsvaia and Kasi- 
visvesvara temples in Pattadakallu have a separate Nandi-mandapa which m com sc 
of time have become dilapidated. 

It may be noted here that the .iikharas of the rekha-nagara type were later added 
to the existing temples of theMandapa type viz., the Isvara temple No. 2 and the 
Brahma (Durga) temple in Aihole and the Galaganatha (PI. IV. A) and the Papa- 
nStha in Pat^dakallu. There are no sculptuial decorations on the walls in any of 
these temples. 

The PSpanStha (PI, IV, D) deserves to be noted separately, it looks as though 
it is a temple of this type because of the r?kh5-nagora sikhara. It is profusgiy em- 
qellished with carvings of the main epitodes from the RSmayana (ranging frbm the 
performance of the putrakSmiSshti-ydga by Da^iatha to the coronation cetrmony 
of Rama) and the KirdtSrJunlya, in the udgamas of the walls besides the glossal 
sculptures of Nataraja and OajSsuramardana l^iva, in the main door. On the^iiing 
and the pillars of the mukha^nOfdapa are also sculptures of Na^arSja with l^rvati, 
mithunas etc, Gajaiakshmi in the lalSfabiihba, and dvdrttpakts flanking the doorway. 
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In the 5id>ha-ma^^pa are mithmas almost in round relief against the wall pilasters, 
Mahishamardinj and Ganesa in the divakdshthas in the centre of the walls: a king 
and queen in the court, ^iva-PSrvati, Pandavas with Kunti and Draupadi, etc. In 
the ardfta-mandapa arc mithums almost in round relief on the pilasters, Nataraja 
and NSgarlja in the ceiling, Gajaiakshmi in the lalatabimba of the doorframe of the 
sanctum and Ashtttdikpafas holding their respective dhvajos above the lintel. I^iya 
as Ordhvaiingin, Surya and Vishnu are in the exterior devakbihtas of the sanctum. 

The temple, in all probability, originally consisted of only a flat-roofed garbha- 
grOia and a mukha-ntandapa. Sub.sequenlly, the mukha-mandapa was enlarged into a 
pillared hall so as to enclose the garbhagiiha, providing the pradakshina-putha that 
concealed the plinth of the garbhagriha. Again later, the walls of the pillared hall 
and the sixteen pillared sabha-mandapd, the mukha-mandapa the hara of the kutas 
and the iShs and the rekha-nagara Ukhara were added nrobably during the period 
of VikramSditya II. 

Sculptiam 

So far as ihe sculptuics aic cor.ceintd, though ihty uie of some standard forms, 
sculptu'es of the pai ticular foims are rot exactly the sr me wherever found. This may 
be illustrated. Ganesa is i«.pre5cntid in two forms: two-handrd holding Padma and 
modakapatra or four-handed generally holding danta or twig of jam fruits, parasu, 
lotus or japamala and modakapatra both types in seated postuie on Padma. The 
sculpture of the latter type, in the VirGpaksha temple, is a veiy rare piece. He is 
seated in rajolllasana with the right hand stiaight and placid on the li^ thigh and 
and the twig of jam fiuits tied to his yajiidparlta. In the sculpture of two-handed 
Ganesa (PI. IV. B) from Pattadakallu the tiunk is unusually turned rightward 
and placed in the modakapatra while in the other sculptures of this type the tiunk is 
turned leftward. 

The Uhgas are at least of four types: cylindrici.' with rounded top and brahma- 
sBtra', or tapeiing with raiher pointed round or convex top and brahmasutra and 
cylindiical with flat or convex top with bralmta.iUtra. The fiist two types have a 
circular or square pllha, and the last has invariably the square. The Mukhaliiiga 
representing the five aspects of ^i\a namely Sady5jata, Vamadeva, Agh5ra, 
Tatpuiusha and Tsana, is the fouith type. Theie is only one Mukhalinga in a 
pillared mandapa situated in the pond near the MahakQttsvara temple. Hosa- 
MahikQfa. The tihga cylindrical in foim and convex top has faces on the four 
sides. 

Of the various sculptural foims of Siva, the Natariya with Vrishabha behind 
and/or PSrvati and others such as G. *ie^, and Bhnngi and at one place with the 
SaptamStrikts, is the most popular subject of the Chalukyan sculptor who carved 
it in several ways on the pillars, walls, on the ceiling, mukhopatti and in the lalata- 
bimha. 

I^iva seated in ramalalitasana holding the japamala, dtonaru, etc. the left lower 
hand being in varadamudra form (PatUdakallu): l^iva holding the riirirl probably in 
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ga^iSnugraha form (Siddhanakaliu); as BhikshStanamOrti (Aiho{e W. IV, C) 
as Oangkdhara holding damant and and dancing on <y>osm3r<t (probably from 
N3gan3tha-!$ivaydgi-mandim}, Laknltsa standing on apasimra aiding parah in 
the left hand (Hosa*Mah3k3ta) are some of the rare forms of god Siva. 

Among the forms of EhirgS, such as the two-handed Durgi, JayadurgS, BhQta- 
m3t3, Ch3muni^, MahishSsuramardmi, the last one occurs most frequently. She is 
represented with four or six or eight hands holding triiSla, chakra and Sankha, 
khaiga^ damaru etc. and as piercing the demon who is cithet completely in the bison 
or human form but with horns. The goddess is sometimes seen riding a lion and chas- 
ing the fleeing demon whose head alone is that of a bison. One form of Sakti, known 
popularly as LajjSgauri, connected with the Tanuic l^aiva cult, is shown in the form 
of a nude woman holding lotuses in the hands, lying flat with knees drawn upwards 
as if ready for coition. A full blown lotus is shown in the place of her head. 
Sculptures of this type, rarely found occur as secluded cult objects only and are never 
represented in the temples proper. ' 

Of the different forms of Vishnu the most common is the four-handed figure. 
Occasionally, he may carty sword in one of his hands, a feature not noticed in sub- 
sequent periods. Vishnu seated or sleeping on Ananta, GarudavShana Vishnu, Ashta- 
bhujasvami, Krtshm lifting mount G5vardhana (PI. V, A) BhOvaraha, Narasimha 
and Trivikrama are noteworthy. In the Narasimha form theie arc four varieties: 
two or four-handed Narasimha in savytdalUasana, Naiasimha standing, four or .six- 
handed Narasimha catching hold of Hiranyakastpu and Ugra-Narasimha. There is 
only one sculpture of two-handed seated Narasimha in round relief m Hosa-Maha- 
kom of probably c. Sth century A.D, 

There are only two forms of Lakshml, Gaj'alakshmT and VaishnasT GajalaksmhT 
is sculptured in three diffeient ways, on the ceiling, in the lalatahimba or above the 
w^amas on the walls,, Apart from the presence of VaishnavT in the Saptamatpka 
panels, there are a few separate scupitures of VaishnavT. In a sculpture of VaishnavT, 
from Pattadakallu, the goddess is in vamaialitdiona holding mace, chakra and 
sankha. 

The individual sculptures of Brahma are comparatively quite a few, barring the 
representation in the Trinity on either the architrave of the dooi -frames or the ceilings 
of the temples. One sculpture of Brahma is found on the northern wall of the VitO- 
p3ksha temple. Another sculpture, the only one in round relief, now displayed in the 
Museum in Aihole, (PI. IV, F) perhaps belongs to the Brahma (DurgS) temple at 
Aiho|e. 

Surya is invariably represented as two-handed holding lotuses mostly in sama- 
bhahga with female cbowri-bearers perhaps Ush3 and Pratytisha on the ! Ides. In the 
sanctum of the two Sflrya temples at Aihofe (PI. IV, E) are found sculptt res of Sfliya 
in round relief. The one (of sandstone) in the temple of the Mandapa ty )c has oval* 
sh^ied radiated halo behind the head and moderately omamenled, an tarly icono* 
gtsqphlc diaracteristic. The Sflrya relief in the ceiling of the front (i.c. casirn) nwkha- 
man4opa of the VirtpSksha temple in Pajpidakallu, is shown standini with UshS 
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and Pralytlsha carrying bows on the sides in a seven horse-drawn chariot driven by 
Aruna. It is the most full-fledged sculpture. 

The SaptamStrika panel is found placed usually in the rear right comer of the 
SiAha-matfdapa in a few of the temples, or, outside the temple as one of the attendant 
deities mostly in the r?kh5-n3gara andiht Mapdapa types about six in Aihole, one in 
Patfadakallu. It may be recalled that the Chalukyas pride themesclves as 
being nourished and protected by the Saptamatrikas. ft appears that the practice 
of enshrining a Sapiamairika panel in the temple complex was introduced as part of 
the ritualistic requiiement at a later stage. The goddesses are invariably shown as 
seated in padmasana or vamapralamlmpadasana with their respective vehicles shown 
below. Normally only Brahmi and Kaumari are shown as having three heads (in 
the frontal profile) but in one bioken panel from Prttadakallu the other goddesses 
also possess three heads. 

The dvarapalas in the temples of the early phase are invariably two-handed, 
standing erect while m the temples of the later phase, invariably four-handed in 
tribhanga and suggested by their symbolic characteristics as VTrabhadra and Nandi. 

Probably the largest number of sculptures are of couchant Nandi in round relief 
fc'Td in the separate Nandi-mondapa in front of the Saiva temples or within the 
sabha-mandapa of the temples, the typical examples being that of the Mallikarjuna 
in Hosa-MahakQ^ and of the VirQpaksha in Pattadakallu, of the early and late phases 
of the period respectively. In the former type, the Nandi has its right leg put forward 
bent at the knee, with a garland of bells. In the latter, it has its left leg put forward 
bent at the knee, wearing a garland of large-.sized grions and also a decorative thick 
double thread carrying a bell below. Even in delineating the anatomical features 
such as the head and particularly the dew-lap etc. there are clear indications of the 
development of the art. 

The humorous kubja-ganas are sculptured in the plinth level or on the pitha of 
the wall sculptures in all the Vishnu structura* temples at Badami but in the upper- 
most zones just below the kapota of only two or three structural temples, in the other 
two places. These ganas in Badami are found indulging in mischiefs or acrobatic 
activities or, playing various musical instruments while the ones m the other temples 
arc considerably difieient in the style of depiction. 

With regard to the individual and narrative panels, episodes from the two maha- 
kavyas and the popular works such as Ponch^uantra and Kathasaritsagura also aie 
found depicted in the structural temples of the vimarta type. 

Among the Jama sculptures, Vardhamina MahavTra, Pfirsvanatha and Suparsva- 
natha on the one hand, Bdhuhali on the other arc the most common and popular, 
invariably Vardhamana Maha«’'a is shown in the sanctum. There are no clear 
indications regarding the representations of the other tlrthanktaras during the period. 

In Bad3mi there is an interesting life-size sculpture of a royal man seated in 
padmSxma on a simha-pltha with hack seat, attended by two princely chowri-beaiers 
from behind excellently carved on the steep side of a rock in a natural cave located 
near the eastern comer of the Bhutanitha tank. The royal man holds his rig^ hand 
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in oMaywnudrS with japamSlS the left being placed on the legs in dhyanamudrS, He 
is richly ornamented. On his sides symbols of iankha and chakra are carved. To his 
left, a little away, is a small figure of a sage. The sculpture is locally known as KOsh- 
tharaya as it is believed to represent a king from VfiranSsi or a member from the 
ChSIukya royal family who suffered from a terrible disease and ullimaicly was cured 
of it by taking regular dips in the tank here on the advice of a sage. But the sculpture 
appears to represent KTrtivarman 1 probably got carved by MangalSsa, who sincerely 
revered his elder brother.- 

Palatlais 

In the Vaishmva caves in Badami and the l^aiva cave at Aihole are paintings, 
unfortunately now found in a highly fragmentary state. Some carvings as in the ceil- 
ing of the Verandah of the Vaishnava cave (of Maiigalc^) are painted in different 
colours, green, brownish red, cic. There were paintings on the plain inteiior of the 
front kopdta of the first, on both sides of Garuda in three panels. The paintings to the 
right side of Garuda are only extant but are in fragments. The paintings have a thin 
fine lime plaster as carrier or base. 

The first panel depicts a private nrityaidla of the palace where the king and the 
queen, seated on separate asanas with attendants and chowri-bcaicrs behind and on 
the sides, witness a dance performance accompanied by music. The king who appears 
to have been inspired, is shown as raising his hands to keep pause. Some are trying 
to look at the dance from behind a cloth curtain fitted to a frame with clips and some 
from the balcony express their appreciation through gestures with their hands. 
The next panel depicts a royal couit with the king on the thione and the queen both 
with chnwribearers and attendants and the courtiers seated in front discussing pro- 
bably some state affairs and to the right front some p.'isons standing with folded 
hands, probably makipg an appeal td the king. The king is perhaps Pulakesin 11, 
a patron of art and letters as is evident from Ravikirli's eulogy. In the next panel is 
shown a king of impressive stature holding a mace in the light hand with a damsel 
approaching him while the flying apsaras seem to admire his handsome personality, 
the whole scene perhaps representing Qrvasi and Vikrama. 

In all the panels there is profound sentiment of gaiety and merriment, serenity 
and dignity, magnanimity and appreciation so well conveyed. The delineation of the 
lines of the anatomical features of the males and females is not very natural. But the 
distinct facial expressions, the gestures ol hands and the graceful curves are harmo- 
niously blended. 

fertile imagination and keen observation of the artists arc obvious from the 
human moods and feelings, expressions and curves in the paintings. Tha Chalukyan 
artist had to be content with simple colours such as different reds, bi4wn, black, 
green, dark, blue and yellow. 

ConctashM 

The above general survey of the extant Chfilukyan remains of art a|d architec- 
ture exhibit the essential form, character and purpose of the monunients. The 
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ChSlukyan aichiteci und sculpior aic at their best in their creative ability. The 
Chalukyan sculptor is as ingenious in effortlessly portraying genuine human feelings, 
moods, expressions, difficult postures, bends by simple suggestive methods as in 
carving the serene, solemn image of the God characterised by a supieme transcenden' 
tal spirit in the garbhagriha on the lines of unquestionable scriptural injunctions. 
Even the ornaments and the deliberately moderate dress on them would only no(irish 
the sentiments of the figures. Perhaps there are no postures, movements, moods 
and sentiments of human beings from any walk of life that have not been successfully 
depicted. Even the gods and goddesses representing the highest spii itual ideas are 
not without the human touch and beauty. The transcendental effect of NateiSja's 
tdndava-nritya depicted in the Isvaia temple No. 8 is displayed in the complete 
absorption of Parvuii beholding the dance, suggested by her being deaf to the loud 
cry of her dwarf attendant standing by her side with eyes irritated by pain due to her 
placing the hand unknowingly on his head. Similarly the fear clearly visible on 
Hiranyakasipu’s countenance when caugh* fiom behind by the mighty and terrific 
Narasimha in the VirQpaksha temple; the tender bashful aspect of a young, charming 
lady in ArdhanaiTsvara, the unfathomable power of Tnvikrama, the loving intimacy 
of »he mithums in many forms, the mischievous tendency of children displayed m the 
activities of \)a&kubja-gam5, etc. indicate the sculptor's mastery of the art of depicting 
human life in all its aspects m stone. 
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iBtrodllctkMl 

Thf Paliavas of the Simhavishnu line ruling from K5ncMpuram were responsible 
for cai ving a kingdom m Tamilnadu that spread over the whole of the present To];^i> 
ma^^am, and was practically delimited by the Kaven river m the south, notwith- 
standing access to certain areas south of this line also in Tanjavur District from time 
to time in the reign of a few of the Pallava kings Their cmpiie, of course, spread 
north of Tamilnadu also into Nellore District about which, however, we are not 
directly concerned here In the light of the above, the architecture of the early Pallavas 
whether rock cut or structuial, was also laigely conhned to the Tondaimandalam. 
However, the manner in which they spelt out the concepts ol temple construction 
and religious art, depicts a wide range ot impacts accumulated partly from their 
erstwhile heritage m the Andhra country, and partly fiom the contacts with the 
Western Chalukyas of BSdami It is to be mentioned heie that the Pallavas, although 
they started a rock-art in hard granite for the first time in southern India, had not 
been in a position to create a vanguard movement in this veiy material in structural 
aichitecture Foi this, they largely fell back upon sandstone which they consistently 
used in many of their centres, both at the capital and outside, although exceptions 
to this are also to be found at Mahabalipuram and Panamalai where a granular 
gneissic gianite more easily chipped than the hard charnockite (or the best bluish 
granite of Chingleput District) had been used The structural architectuie of the 
Pallavas is largely conditioned by the above-mentioned factois, as also the stage 
in which religious and to a much lesser extent seculai architecture were found in the 
period when the Pallavas initiated their stiuctural style 

For this purpose, it is proposed to include within the period, parenthetically, 
the art stage of Narasimhavaiman I-Mamalla (630-668 AD) during whose time 
monolithic carvings of temple models, as exemplihed in the rathai of MahSbaii- 
puram^ were also attempted This is for the obvious reason that the above rathas 
are the first major contributions in the early halt of the sesenth century in Tamilnadu 
for the first tinw as it were of the formal models of religious temple building, and, 
therefore, should interest us greatly, on stylistic considerations, not to mention 
comparable evidence between the sti uctural and textual data As they ar<f found now, 
these rathas not only veriegate the models known to the early Pallavi^ and bring 
them on line common with the rest of the southern India around that nine, but also 
indioate the speciality of the regional idiom It would be seen that the beriod prior 
to the Simhavishnu line of the Pallavas is largely the period when lie so-called 
Sangam classics were m vogue in Tamifnadu. It was also a period of eximsive mari- 
time contacu, first caused by the Indo-Roman period m the opening ceiiunes of the 
Christian era and was overlapping with the extension of the SStavShail empire of 
the Deccan deep into the Tamil country aimoat upto the Vaigai valley The literary 
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theme at that Ume presented largely certain models appear to have been adopt- 
ed probably for funeral shrines foi the fallen and departed kings. References to these 
are found in the l^angam literature giving the names of certain PSpdyan kings qualified 
as ChitramSdattUrtuhJiya Peruvoludi, KudShkarattu-tUHflya, Ilovaadigai-tuHJiya etc. 
These represent, if one were to understand the terms wUch became more common 
in the ^llpa text in the later period also, forms like free-standing pavilion (ChitmmSda) 
KudSkara (hut-shaped pavilion, almost like the Draupadi-ratha) and Ilavatidiggi (by 
the chariot or a palanquin shape) referring to the symmetrical storeyed construction 
or apsidal form. In any event, while these references do mention the availability as 
well as the technical knowledge implicit in the construction of such rudimentary 
shrines, not necessarily for god alone but for the king as representative of the god on 
earth, these were made presumably in brick and mortar, and have, therefore, perished 
and do not provide any evidence of this age for our knowledge on the temples. Thus, 
the monolithic carvings of the Pallavas represent the first summation of our know- 
ledge of temple models in Tamilnadu in concrete shapes. However, in so far as the 
structural architecture is concerned, since this involves the question of stress, load, 
solids and voids and foundational strength, commensurate with the super-structural 
they indeed reflect, when they get started, the real craftsmanship and engineering 
pountial of the temple builders. 

As we see them today, the structural architectural foimuli under the Pallavas 
should have started with simple pavilions with superstructure probably in brick and 
mortar, the pavilions themselves being in stone-workmanship. One such was seem- 
ingly referred to in the CbittQr plate of Nripatuiiga, wherein Narasimhavarman 
(clearly, the 1) is credited with having created for Vishnu in the reclining form a temple 
of stones on the brink of the seas {yah sayyagriham-asmabhih jaUmidhau chakri 
mahat chakrinah). Them is no means of knowing if this was of lar^ dimensions, 
but compared to the limitations of the rock-cut form of the reclining Vishnu found 
between the Shore temple at Mahabalipuram. it is feasible to consider this as the 
first faltering beginnings of the structural temple style, in the mandoptt or a pavilion 
form, during the time of Mamalla. When Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha started 
two Shore temples here, nearly a century later, it is likely that very little of the older 
structure should have survived, since otherwise this king who, on the present evidence, 
is credited with providing a chamber and a shelter for this god integrated with the 
prakSra bandha in his larger shoie temple, would have followed the older clues in 
dealing with this shrine foi the rock-cut reclining form of god Vishnu. There is at 
present in front of the smaller shore temple, two base stubs in greyish lime, stone of 
the PahiSd variety, representing two pillars, set fairly wide apart; this stone is foreign 
to this region and inconsistent with the material adopted by Rijasimha for the Shore 
temples. It might be possible to antue that tlwse mi^t be residue of a pavilion temple 
for the reclining Vishnu built eailier by Narasimhavarman 1. Probably, more 
such evidence in fragmentary form might also be hidden under the basement of the 
larger Shore temple. 

After MSmalla, the first important landmark in structural architecture was dur- 
ing the tima of Paran^varavarman I in his temple at Kflram, extolled in the tnscrip- 
38 
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tioos of the KOnun plates as 

but disappeared now, ex«pt for certain lower parts of the plinth. “ 

it stands, depicts an allegiance which also takes us to the technique adopte carter 
by the kings ruling in the Krishna valley wherefrom the Pallavas also ^nated. This 
is in the form of the box-type of building by which a hearting in brick is veneered on 
either side with stone slabs in the form of box. The cross slab at the intervals provided 
the bonding. This technique is adopted m NSgSrjunakonda in the Pushpabhadra- 
svSmi temple, said to have been constructed during the time of the Ik.vhi^ku king 
Ehuvala ChSntamflla around the early fourth century A.D. The elements of the 
plinth are also rendered in a composite way, showing three overlapping courses for 
the three facets of a fripatta-ktanuib moulding at KQram. Thus, the Shore temple for 
Vishnu in tiic time of MSmalla and Vidj^vinlta Pallaveiivara-griham, KQram of the 
time of ParamSivara are still finding the Pallavas, partly at least lesorting to the 
tradition familiar to them in their quondam homeland in the Krishna valley. It is 
quite likely that at the time of Parameivara, the superstructure was also largely 
restricted to brick and mortar, since we find internal evidence in the above mentioned 
copper-plate of his, wherein he refers to the endowment of land for the specific kiln 
which will make brick and tile necessary for the temple. That PatamSsvara’s temple 
was of an apsidal form, while being of some interest in structural architecture is again 
in tune with the familiar model extensively adopted in the Krishna valley for 
Buddhists as well as Hindu shrines. It should be stated here that both Narasimha I 
and Paranf^v^ara had constant clashes with the Chalukyas and this brought tiaditions 


and impulses from BSdimi to the very doors of Tamilnadu. 

These resulted in familiarity with foims of temples such as Malegitti ^ivSIaya 
and Upper l^iVSIaya at ^dami, supporting variously octagonal and squ'ire forms of 
iikhara, apart from the other architectural data. 


To RSjasimba would certainly belong the era of the most spectacular temple- 
building of the Pallavas in Tamilnadu. We have the largest number of his temples 
standing also today, of which Kanchlpuram itself accounts for as many as half a 
dozen, while MahSbaltpuram and Panamalai together account for an equal number. 
The temples, however, seem to be largely in one and the same model, notwithstanding 
several interesting variations in the intenor and the exterior elevation and ground 
plan. This is the Dravida-vimSna or the shrine with octagonal griva and iikhara. We 
have only two examples in Rajasimha temples of the square iikhara, for which the 
term in iilpa nomenclature is Nagaro-iikhara. We have no example of the circular 
iikhara type (which is to be called the Visara-iikhara). This is achieved only by the 
first king of what is known as the later Pallava dynasty (after a short peifod of inter- 
regnum around 728-731 A.D.) namely Nandivarman II Pallavamalla whp built also 
in Klnchlpuram as many as three temples, of which two have circuW iikhara, 
i^ly the Muktgivara and the Matanggivara. There is some evidenedduring the 
time of this king also for certain secular architectural forms, in the! form of a 
wWd pavilion, where the village assembly met, as at UttiramgrOr, ibmnants of 
which are preserved today in the Vaikuntha-pcrura5l temple premifes at this 
place. However, first finite structural effort at this place (Uttirati&rttr) was 
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at the hands of the successor to Nandi var man II, namely Dantivarman, who 
around the second decade of the 9th century built the Sundaravarada temple, almost 
on the pattern of the Vaikuntha'perumll temple of his predecessor at KafichTpuram, 
but with certain important developments in elevation and ritual traditions. These, 
briefly, are (1) the utilisation of elliptical form for the sikhara, consistent with the 
adoption of the reclining Vishnu shrine in the third or the topmost storey of the temple ; 
(2) the application of the principle of Vaikhanasagama in the measurements and pro- 
portions of this temple; and (3) the adoption of only a stone plinth and an entirely 
brick superstructure for the shrines in three storeys, including cardinal as well as main 
sanctum images in either wood or stucco in this temple, thereby almost adhering to 
the dgama principle of providing a wood or stucco image only in a brick shrine, 
whereas for a stone image a stone-bmlt shrine is called for; and (4) finally, in the 
adoption of a large gopuram entrance wherein again, the elliptical supersiructural 
tower was created, consistent with the tower of the main shrine, and unlike the normal 
dvaraiala types known in the time of Rajasimha, as seen at the Kailfisanatha and at 
the Shore temple (Mahabalipuram) which incidentally are also comparatively smaller 
in dimensions than the Dantivarman’s temple gopuram at (JtiiramerOr. Dantivarman 
also should be credited with the erection of certain structures at Tiruvejlarai near 
Tiruccirdpalli, a celebrated Vaishnava centre (with a temple now going by the name 
of Pu^daiikaksha), as also the Aivarkoyil at Kodumbalur, patterned to a certain 
extent upon the formulation of Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram, on the ashta- 
murti concept, with seven sub-shnnes for the same god, around the periphery of the 
main shrine, whereas four shrines were adopted at Kodumbalur which, together with 
the central sanctum, became five in number, on the maheia concept and was designated 
as AivarkSyil. A similarity is also in the adoption by Dantivarman at Koduml^iur 
of only linga on a square pJtha in the foui sanaa around the central shrine which also 
had contained only the linga. Dantivarman’s successors like Nandivarman III (who 
sometimes is taken as equivalent to TeflSr-exioda Nandi, while certain others would 
make this achievement at Tellar appropriate t' a successor of Nandivaiman III) 
were responsible foi the creations variously at I'lrukkbyilur (South Arcot District) 
and Tiruppattur (Perambalur Taluk of Tiruchi District), while his successor kings, 
in the last stages of the Pallava empire, like Kampavarman, Nppatunga and Aparajita 
variously were responsible for temples created at Kavan-Tandalam (near Kanchf- 
puram), Kaverippakkam, Tiruvoxr>yflr, Sumangali, Bahur, TiruchchennampQndi, 
Tiruttani and Nenmeli (close to the last mentioned) variously. These temples some 
of which, however, have been modified and built over in later times by the Ch5|as, 
largely form the examples of structural temples utilising sandstone as well as granite. 

Stractnral Scheme and Textual rorreiatioa 

The layout of the temples of the Pallavas, to a great extent, showed the sanctum 
and the mukhd-maniapa alone, and sometimes with a detached pavilion, as at KailSsa- 
natha temple at Klnchlpuram. A continuation of the maha-nupidapa in front of the 
ardha-manie^ appears to be largely available in the later Pallava period, not earlier 
than that of Dantivarman. It was provided with a prakara and an entrance tower 
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of soffl* description and modesty. There was no utilisation of a upopJf/ut in the earlite 
stage of the Pallavas in the temples that have come down to us, while Ae 
later Pallavas, as in the case of the MuktSivara of Nandi>®rman II, provided the hi|dt 
up^llka. However, a notional uptgitfha is already implicit in the rathas of MahS* 
balipuram,*as seen below the Arjuna and Draupadi rathas, in rock-cut art. But since 
the temples of more than medium size and of appropriate storeyed elevation do not 
call for a upapJtha to show off, the uptg>1thas were largely employed in these early 
periods only for the basically smaller temples and of restricted talas, a feature found 
also in the Pi^dyan country. It was only the Ch5|a dynasty which utilised the upa- 
plfha for the larger temples also, where it was indeed ser^^g more a^a basal terrace 
than as a device to show it off. An important series of Silpa and Aganut concepts 
are revealed by the Pallava temples. These comprise (1) the categorisation, as found 
in the l^ilpa text of alpa, Jati and mukhya'VimSim, of which the first mentioned is 
sin^-storeyed, and modest in dimensions while the last mentioned exceeds four 
tabts. There is only one example of the mukhya-vimana ascribable during the Pallava 
period, which is VTrattanSsvara temple at Tiruvadigai in South Arcot District, 
although the temide, on the present showing, includes several renovations of the 
subsequent periods. The temple was probably built during the time of Parame^vara 
varman II whose inscriptions, apart from a reference to a renovation of the temple 
also by Nfipatunga, are found in the premises. The temples at Karichipuram and 
MalSbalipuram, pertain to the second category, and do not become mukya-vimbna. 

(2) The second feature was the variegation of sandhara and nirandhara forms of 
temple layout by which a covered ambulatory is provided between the sanctum and 
the prJUciura court, thereby providing two walls, the antara and bahya bhitti which 
could be corbelled to form one basal support for the super-structural scheme. This 
corbelling itself is known as the kathhkarana. Correspondingly, the superstruc- 
tural tower also is dis|inguishable on itlpa nomenclature, as arpita, and amrpita, 
or applied and free. By the latter is referred the hdra parapet around each tala, which 
stands free of the main wall of that tala, leaving a passage around for notional 
circumambuiation, while the former is in cohesive scheme of talas. These two would 
be possibte only in nirandhara and sandhara variety respectively. While generally in 
the evolved temples, particularly post-Pallava, the tendency is mostly towards arpita 
hdra for superstructural arrangement, thereby consolidating the talachchanda into 
the one unified rhythm of storeys, the Pallava shrines, particularly of the classic 
models adopted in the early stages, form clear cut anarpita layout, tala tala, with 
the passage (SUndhra) shown clearly. This primarily emphasises the ^ct that, in 
many such cases, each of these talas is accessible for worship or visit i|nd circum- 
ambuiation. Indeed the Dharnhar3ja-ratfaa at Mahlbalipuram and Ajch typical 
Vishnu shrines like the Vaiku^thaperumll teitq>le at KafichTpuram and £e Sundara 
varada ten^ at Uttiran^rdr maintained this functional anarpita catego^. 

« (3) This also undoracores the essential characteristic of the southfm vinOna, 
namely, its amenability to proportionate measurements, both on pBm and in 
elevation. As is weliknowo,the term vinOna comprises all that is built frofi the •fp lftm 
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level to the stQpi level (upanSdi-stOpi paryantdtn vltnSnam). Additionally, the term 
vin^tut also etymologically, signified a structure which is susceptible to proportionate 
internal measurements; (yistaratah mJyatS iti vimanatn). Thus, the southern vimSna 
is primarily an aggregate of component elements, each of which carries a certain 
ratio and proportion to the others, individually and collectively. The layout of a 
soutlwrn temple in its classic model is thus a harmonised aggregate of the karMt 
bhadra, and jdUoitara parts on its elevation, especially on the ground tala, which 
together stand in a sandhSra temple, (a) for the inner dimensions of the sanctum, 
(b) the thickness of the inner wail of the sanctum (c) the alindra passage, and (d) the 
thickness of the outer wall visible from the pradakshmSpatha. In a nirandhara temple, 
b. c. & d together represent the wall thickness. It is these that ele^tionaliy rise in a 
type of cellular struts, tala by tala in larger temples, receding ultimately towards the 
grlva. This topmost member, namely, grjra with its iikkara, form in fact the minimum 
alpa vimana core that is contained in the temple, while the talas represented below it, 
down to the ground level, show the expansion of the vimana model. This grlva and 
iikhara alpa vimana, therefore, forms the very crux of the religious import of a temple, 
becoming its heavenly part, as difierentiated from its ‘worldly’ part which is the 
gorhhagriha or the sanctum right below it. It is for this reason that the dimensions 
of the pidhana-phalaka sealing the tower shell, over which the grlva and the iikhara 
rise, has dimensions identical to the inner dimensions of the sanctum below, irrespec* 
tive of the number of talas, over which the concerned temple has been raised.2 In a 
vimana, therefore, irrespective of the talas there is a consonance between the grlva- 
iikhara unit and the sanctum plan nieasurement. In fact, the southern vimSna is not 
very much susceptible to vertical measurement in the sense that this necessanly should 
be the multiple of the number of tedas with reference to the dimensions or height of 
the ground tala. The vertical proportions of a vimSna are, on the other hand, firmly 
based upon either the height of the door frame of the sanctum, below, or the height 
of the deity enshrined in the sanctum, and has nothing much to do with the height 
of the ground tala. This is one of the major differcaces between the structural charac* 
ter of the vimana, as comparable with that of the rlkha-prasada or the curvilinear 
northern temple. 

(4) It is for this very reason that the silptt texts give importance to the grivo, 
and iikhara, over and above that of the other talas, below. The texts by which are 
meant essentially the southern texts from the time they came to be widely prevatent 
around the close of the eighth century A.D. had largely been confined to classifying 
the temples in South India into DrSvida, Nagora and VPsara category. These terms, 
in fact, are only too popular in dealing with the temple architeaure in South India 
and, on that very score, the most abused. These terms do not have any relevance to 
the ‘northern’ temple, and in th. 't enunciation emphasise largely the diagnostic 
difference between the three major types of temples that came to be built in South 
India. DrSvi^, thus, connoted the ten^le which either from the ground level up* 
wards or in its grlva and iikhara alone, is octagonal in shape (Uie hexagonal, however, 
is also a variant Drdvida prescription); by Nagora, further is meant the temple winch 
either from ground floor upwards or in its grlva and iikhara alone, in square 
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form. and. similarly, the Visara denotes a temple which either from ground to/o 
upwards or in its grlva and sikhara, is circular, in plan. This last -would also include 
the apsidal and the elliptical forms variously in the same manner the square would 
include the rectangular also. These would only mean that, in terms ofcomtruction, 
these forms had actually been adopted in elevation, in the early times of structural 
architecture, in their entirety, but in due course, had been icstncting the dia^ostic 
traits only to the grlva and iikhara, thereby making these the rough and ready indices 
fot differentiation. Accordingly, we sec in the eariiei Pallava strucliual temples 
for which purpose, as we have done, we include also the rathas at MahSbalipuram 
the octagonal, square, and circular forms have all been variously adopted in the 
temples. The Dlmtmai*3ja-ratha, thus, is in teims of nomenclature, to be described 
as a sandhara tritah, DrSvida vitnana, while the Arjuna-ratha would be a nirandhSra, 
dvitala DrSvida-vimSna. The BhTma*ratha would be a sandhSra, dvitala, NSgrtt'a 
vitnana, and the SahadSva-ratha, a nirandhSra dvitala Vesara vitnana. Similarly, a 
larger structural temple like the Kailasanatha at Kanchi is a sandhSra chatustala 
DrSvida vimSna, Sun^ravarada at UttiramerQr would be a sandhSra tntala Visara 
vimSna, and, correspondingly, the Mukte^vara at KSnehTpuram would be a niran- 
df^a dvitala VSsara vimStto. This only shows how compact ness of nomenclature and 
categorisation, which is the very essence of textual prescription in manuals, had been 
achieved to perfection in the southein Ji/pa and sthapatya texts. 

The important element of the ground m/uplan and, of course, its elvation as well, 
as has already been briefly indicated earlier, is the nature of its demarcation into 
bhadra and karna parts with recessions between the two. The bhadra which, when 
suitably projected or emphasised, is also called the mukha-bhadra, earned on its top 
a iSla iikhara or inverted boat>shaped iikhara (as of the type of BhTma-ratha), while 
the kearna would invariably cany a square kSta-iikhara. The recession m between 
carries a ttSsika or the dormer window type which in essence, is an apsidal (pahjara) 
iikhara. The southern temples generally conform to this karna-bhadra-jSlantara 
category, with the harmonised arrangement of the miniature iikharas on the hSra 
parapet of the entablature, in the form of the square ikuta) the apsidal (pahjara) and 
the rectangular (sSla) types. For this reason, they do not variegate the groundpian, 
in the manner in which the northern temples do, in the form of ratha offsets which 
cpuld be trbratha, poScha-ratha, sapta-ratha and so on, depending upon the magnitude 
of the dimensions of the temple. However, a tri-ratha projection, sometimes, is also 
adopted in a southern temple for the reason that it is amenable to the same type of 
elevational features as the kar^bhadra type. An example of this type of tri-ratha 
tenqile is the TStagirT^vara temple at Panamalai. 

Another important feature of the ground tala alone is the provision for the 
discharge of oMisiaka water. In the earliest stages of Pallava times, this ii primarily 
in the foim of a simple channel, cut in thq thickness of the wall and not profnded with 
any external projectiqg parts. It is, thus, called only the vSri-mSrga or atkbu-tnSrga. 
In the later developed CbBja period, regular pronfl/or are seen, these bcin^rojecting 
external parts receiving the water from the sanctum floor and discharging*them out- 
side, Such pra^Uts are found, however, in the ChSlukyan region from fairly early 
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tioies but has not been, in practice, adopted in the early Paliava temples as we know 
them to be now. This can be checked up in every Paliava temple now standing either 
at MahSbalipuram or KSnchTpuram or Panamalai or any other place. Of course, in 
some of these cases, some later accretionary forms or pratjSla projections might have 
been attached but these, by no circumstance, form part of the original model and are 
easily detected. The reason for this somewhat unusal exclusion of the projecting 
pranSla for the discharge of water in the early Paliava temples and in fact in the later 
Paliava ones also, would appear to stem from the fact that, to a great extent, up to 
the end of the period of Narasimhavatman II Rajasimha, Paliava temples did not 
provide for any litiga in the sanctum, in the case of l^iva shrines. The object of wor> 
ship in all such cases was the SomSskanda panel, carefully and cibaorately carved 
and fixed on the back wall of the sanctum (as found reflected even in the cave temple 
and ratha stages also) in the form of a pavilion relief within which l^iva, Uma and 
child Skanda, together with flanking Brahma and Vishnu, are found. This is clearly 
emphasised and supported also by the adoption of sculptural device, in the form of a 
series of devotees, queueing as it were, for the dorian of the main deity (Somaskanda) 
and shown on the side walls of the sanctum. These occur, as stated, both in the early 
Paliava and later Paliava temples, as at Kanchlpuram. From the close of the time of 
Rfijasimha, however, we find for the first time, the dhora-Iinga type adopted in the 
sanctum, in addition to the Somaskanda figure (which, in due course, later, is abbre* 
viated into an Uma-mahSsvara panel) before it is completely eliminated alter the 
Paliava period from the sanctum and the lingo alone ruled there. The dhora-linga 
is a facetted type, with facets increasing upwards from 4 to its natural multiples of 
8, 16, 32, 64 etc. and has no need for a pVha and does not also therefore, show any. 
This lihga-pltha becomes a component part of the lingo only from the Ch5]a times, 
by which period the lingo itself gets standardised, beyond the dhara-lingothtme, into 
a typical form wherein it synthesises technically the square, the octagon and the 
circle, in three vertical sections of the lingo from K’-se to top, and religiously speaking, 
the trinity namely, Branma, Vishnu and i^iva .«re also haimoniscd in these three 
parts, and respectively named after them. This is, again, a nomenclatural device, 
adopted by the Silpi, for representing easily square, circular and octagonal form, 
and is thus integrated with the syncretic religious import in a lingo. The circular, for 
which the Silpi used the term Rudra, is the part that is visible in a lingo above the plfha. 
Such lingas are not to be found, as already mentioned, in the Paliava period. At a 
still later stage, the plfha which was only a supporting part, had been given an estoeric 
name and termed as the ydni, and resulted in dakta overtones for its significance. In 
the Paliava temples, however, it is common to see either only the Somaskanda panel 
on the back wall, as at Mahabalipuram, Kanchlpuram, Panamalai etc. or the dhara- 
lingo as at the Shore temple or the .dukunda-nayanar or the Kailasanatha at Kafichl 
or the KailSsanatha at TiruppattQr. In some of these temples as in KfiiichTpuram 
example, in addition to the Sonmkanda panel, the dhara-linga itself is provided 
with a plfha ring, slid down it, in a later period, and hardly going with it, either 
technically or ritually, though it satisfied the then standardised UngO'plfha relation* 
ship everywhere. In this respect also, the Paliava temples, thus, stand on a separate 
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pedestal, and highlight certain selective* absorptions of cult usages in Saivism iii 
the Tamil country under their patronage. There is no doubt that this situation gave 
rise to a different facet of iSaivism in the subsequent age, and this ultimately has 
resulted in the two forms of iSaivism prevalent in the Tamil country, the Agamic 
^aivism and the other SiddhSntic ^vism, the latter being controlled and propagated 
by a larger number of natives, while the Agamic ^vism is practised mostly in temples 
to some extent under the influence of Purantc Hinduism. 

The essential layout of a Pa^lava temple, comprising the garbhagfiha and the 
mukha-mm^pa slowly changes in the later Pallava period wherein the mukhth 
mdndapa or the ard/ia-niMt4**PO itself is divided by its ceiling arrangement into two 
parts, the front and the rear, separated on the ground by two standing pillars and two 
correqionding wall pilasters. This method is also adopted in the succeeding early 
Chbfa style, in some cases, where these temples had been erected in the areas which 
were under immediate Pallava domination for a long time, as for instance, in Tondai- 
man^lam. The Pallava temples with this arrangement are to be found at Uttira- 
rnSrOr, Bahflr Kavantan^lam etc. while the Chdfa usage of this method is to be 
seen in the ^iva temples at Madagadipattu (Pondicherry State). 

The pillais of a Pallava temple, generally in the earlier stages, show seated or 
rampant lions, and divisible on this score, into two stages chronologically, of the pre* 
and post-M3malla periods. Aside of this, their features include the characteristic 
elements of the pillar-order as ai^labie in the ChSlukya country; but individualised 
for the Tamil region into certain forms. These features include the kdasa, padma- 
bandha, the maktsthbna or nua/dU kumbha, the phalaka, and the bddhika. The last 
mentioned which is the corbel form is itself standardised in the foim of a taranga 
or wavy ooibel, sometimes with a median band, and is a common feature among 
early Pallava, ChSlukya, PSndya, and even early Ch5]a usage. The difference might 
largely lie in the manner In which the waves of the corbel are arranged, whether they 
are in a scroll pattern or a volute pattern or in an almost obtuse shape etc. 

Another form of the elevational pan of the temple wall in a Pallava temple is 
in the bhUtamald shown at the vdiabhl zone. This feature again is common with the 
Pallava, Chalukya, PSndya and the Ch5|a, but in the case of the Paliavas, the ground 
tala-vabibM alone shows the bfiStamSlS seires whereas the superstructural valabhi 
zone on the top of the grtva shows only a hamsa^mdUi. 


Again, in the elevation of a Pallava plinth, the vidi feature does not generally 
occur. This feature is primarily seen from the early tenth century A.D. under the 
Cbdias. The Ftdiava plinth largely comprises of the three major groups or pombina- 
tioDs variously called the paded>an<&a, the pratiband/ut and the kapdtabMka. It 
does not also show in its entablatures over the main cornice of the grount tala, the 
typical vySiamrt that is such a special feature of the ChSIa style, showing row of 
heads of the while the correspondingly I^^yan method is to shoithe full 
yyajas, in their lateral profile. The Pallava style, primarily, confines itsellto wood 
ardutectural proto-type, representing the kai^fha forms in the entablature. 
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THE MODELS 

(1) KificUparan 

PiravStana: DvitalO’UmSna with octagonal iikkara, celia and mukho-ma^dapa 
SomSskanda panel with Brahma and Vishnu on a raised pediment and within a 
nuajdapa relief. No sculptures on the side walls or exterior. Water conduit is scoop- 
ed over the pattika across the wall Itnga with large circular fitha, larger in diameter 
than the shrine door and thus later. DvSrapalas present. Ardhtt-mandapa has BtokshS- 
^na panel on north wall. 

IrSvatSna: Dvitah-vimSm with square iikhara. Celia and mukha-numdapa. 
SomSskanda panel with Brahma, Vishnu in the back wall within a tnandapa relief. 
Gajalakshnti on lalatabimba in a tnakaraidrona, dvarapdlakas. Sculptures of Gan64a, 
DakshirSmOrli, Na|ai^ja, Gaiij^dhara, Durg3 etc. in lower exterior wall. Pranala 
cut into the pattika. JJnga alone extant in cella on a small raised platform. Water 
hole in the wall. Mukha-mondapa has Ravana shaking Kailisa and Ordhvatan^va 
on side walls. 

AmargSvara (Tripur3ntaka): SomSskanda panel over double pediment. Linga 
with pltha too large, and wall scooped partly for the sake of its projecting part. Side 
wails uf mukha-nuptdapa without sculptures. Gajalakshmi on hlatabimba within 
Makaratoraifa. Vdri-mSrga below kompa on the north wall. Outer wails contain 
Crdhvatandava, Vishnu, Vaiuna, Brahma etc. Dvitala-vimana with square sikhara. 

Airavat?svara: Without superstructure. With cella and mukha-mondapa, 
sculptuies as usual on external walls mukha-mandopa wall having Vishnu-anugraha- 
mOrti (showing a linga replica of considerable interest) and Crdhvatandava. In 
the celia Somaskanda panel in mandapa relief, with ends of Aropdro merging with wall 
corner. In addition to Brahma and Vishnu in Somaskanda panel, Brahma and 
Vishnu are also shown on north and south walls, along with worshippers. Later 
than the other temples above, and nearer to Kailasanatha. Water hole in the north 
wall, cut into the pattika. 

Kailasanatha: Chatushtala, sdndhdra-prdsada. Granite stone used at three 
levels of the plinth. V5ri-marga over pattika. Kubera, Ganapati, Varuna, 
Lihgodbhava etc. on the walls. Saptamatrikas, SkSda^ Rudras, Dvadasadityas, 
Jyeshtha etc. also shown on outer walls. SomSskanda panel of very small size with 
Brahma and Vishnu, on a high pediment in a plain niche panel in the sanctum. No 
mandapa relief. Faceted linga; vari-marga in a circuitous way. All wall shrines and 
sub-shrines in the main temples have Somaskanda or l^iva panel on back wall. Garbha 
has a functional inner circuit, and has only an ardha-mandapa in original unit, with a 
separate Nata-mande^ in the open court.^ 

(2) Mahibaliiwniiii 

Shore Temples (KshatriyasimhS^vara and RlyasimhS&vara): These are chatu- 
steda and tritala-rimSnas with octagonal iikhara the shrine cell having a mukha- 
mantf4^9- Cella has SomSskanda panel in niche in both cases, and faceted dhora- 
Itikga without UdgOh^thtt in the former; holes provided for outlet of water at the base 
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of the north wall The former temple has, apart from the SomSskanda panel, Brahma 
and Vishnu panels on side walls separately, while the latter has Brahma and Vishnu 
in the SomSskanda panel itself DvdrapSlakas present. 

MukundatiSyanSr Dvitala-vimatut with cclla and mukha-mandapo^ SomSskanda 
panel m cella wall. Cylindrical polished hnga in the centre No regular pra/fSla but 
only a hole. No lion pilasters. Rock is local granite gneiss D\3rap3l(dcas present. 

(3) Pamaialai 

Tdlagtrlsvara' T>itala temple with three additional side shrines on north* 
south and west, the former two aligned east and the last towards west Main shnne 
shows SomSskanda panel on back wall of cella, and Brahma and Vishnu panel on 
the transept walls. JUnga with fitha installed in cclla, later Mouldings of the Adhh 
shthana bolder and thicker than anywhere else and similar to that of Shore temple. 

Vmkuntfutperumal Tritala, sandhSra, Dravida-vimSnd foi triple shnnes one 
above and other for seated, standing and reclining forms of Vishnu Cellular walling 
With stairways in wall sections give access to the upper stoieys Cloistered prSkard 
coeval with the temple which, besides a gatbha, has an ardha-tnandapd and mahS- 
mardapa at ground floor with hdra parapet over edge of the mahh-mandapa, and 
only sanctum and onorpita h3ra on the upper talas Entirely built in sand-stone 

Muktiivara: Temple over an upapltha Divided into a oilla and front tnanddpa 
in two ankdnas, whose architectural features would seem to suggest an incipient ternary 
division of the temple into an ardha-mondapa and maha-mondapa SomEskanda 
panel occupying most port of the wall and on a pediment Woi shippers on the side 
walls of cella Brahma and Vishnu behind Somaskanda in the panel Cornice of the 
panel numdapa is shown higher than the uttara components on the side walls showing 
an evolution. The relief is rather shallow. The mcdia-mandapa left wall panel shows 
^iva-PSrvati figure, wherein ^iva earned in the upper left arm a hnga supported on 
the shoulder. This feature is very rare, earlier examples being at Aihole, Pattadakkal 
and EII5ra (Kailasa) and the later examples being at KodumbalQr and Ki^aiyur, 
VSri-mdrga is cut over the pattika through the northern wall Dvitala Mtnana with 
circular grlva and iUchara. Cylindrical hnga with pit ha 

Mafahggivara: No upapltha but only an adhtshthana The ahngapatti or gala 
between kumuda and kanipa is comparatively much taller Unit of temple, cella, 
and front mandapa in two ahka^as Tritala vimana with circular grlva and iikhara. 
Sculptures on walls incomplete and only roughed out, oi space alone, provided m 
some cases. Their relief is also very weak Dt^rapSlas on exterior, sidd panels of 
cella door, unlike the occupation cf these side walls by carved reliefs in h|ukte4vara 
Cella shows SomEskanda panel with boldness and evolution in figure s^le, in the 
middle of the wall but on a very low pediment Prastara of panel pavilion ^cli spelled 
out, nght upto the sarophalaka of the first tala The originally extant ^aphaloka 
slabs are found m end sections suit visible. Above this, the hkhara shill is seem 
rising in receding square tieis, upto the kaUtia level 16-faceted Mga with land-stone 
dftha (later added) Vnth vSri-n^rga on proper tight is improvised over the pafftke. 
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Skanda absent in the R3vai[ia*KailS<ia relief in the nuutdapa wall. Earlier than, 
Muktiivara. 

VSttsvara (In&ide EkamranStha complex, near the tank): The entire vimdna 
appears to be a later renovation in brick and stucco though simulating the Pallava 
style. The stone*walled oella shows llnga 16-faceted in upper part, 18-faoeted in lower 
part and 32>raoeted on the tip and without pitha and with a panel relief of l^iva* 
PSrVati on the back wall similar to the temple of the Pallavas at Tiruvadigai (South 
Arcot), and in the PudukkStfai cave temples. This temple might belong to the very 
close of the Pallava period i.e. c. late eighth eentury A.D. if not later. 

(4) UttiramSrfir 

Sundaravarada temple: Tritala, vrittSyata V?iara vimana, with kapdto bandha 
adhishthSna in stone work and triple shrines for standing, seated and reclining forms 
of Vishnu in the three talas, all of the anorpita type. The kdskthas ha\t full projecting 
shrine form, providing for the vyBha manifestations, in the navavyulM category. The 
images in the sanctum and sub-shrines and koshthas are either of stucco or wood. 
Gbpuru is also with an elliptical sikhara, well separated from main temple, and the 
area in between is Ailed up by a tiriimSligai-chugtu or cloister, and integrated front 
hail during late Cb5|a and Vijayanagara times. The sanctum and ground t<^ kosh- 
thas, have an inner part and outer separated by double free-standing pillars — a 
feature of later Pallava modelling. 

(5) Tiruvadigai 

VirattSna temple: PaHchatala Dravida vimana of the mukhya vimana class, 
with 8 shrines, including the sanctum, on the analogy of KailSsanStha, KanchT. 
Cell has Um3-maheivara panel and a post-Palia».\ linga. Temple renovated exten- 
sively in later periods, but clearly is a Pallava norri in layout and elevational model. 

(6) Tinippattfir 

KailasanStha temple: Chatustala, Dravida vimana, sSndhara, garbha with 
dhora-linga, upapltha below pratibandha adhishthana, with karna, bhadra, and 
anuratha, thus combining the ratha-Vfpe with, lineal manaditra type. Carvings of the 
traditional kind, as in Iravatana (KanchT) on the walls. Material sand-stone. Only a 
brief original mukha-nuptdapa also the axis, and a much later and separated mahS- 
mandapa. 

(7) Ko4uiiib3|Cr 

Aivarkdil: In ruins, with only the plinth and shrine base preserved, but dearly 
show central sSndhSra sanctum and additional four comer sancta also with square 
liAga on pUha and with separate flights of steps for each. A mukha-man^apa in front. 
The mahii~tnaif4^ptt is an early Ch5}a addition. Materal granite. 
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(9) Peramsar 

iiva temple: Apsidal or Visara dkatala virnSna with garbha and ardha-nu^t^ 
of same dimensioRS and wider m<iA3*mn{tdd!p<t— -extensively rebuilt in granite in Ch5)a 
period. PhakAa^linga in sanctum. Upa/lttha below adhisthSna. 

(9) Tiravo|i^yBr 

AtUpurlivara temple; Original dedication clearly of the Pallava period, as 
indiosted by inscriptions of Kampavaiman, as well as the nature of the linga, whidt 
is of earth (ppithvi) and of elliptical shape. The temple is an apsidal or Visara vimSna 
reconstituted entirely in kfishifti iilS (black granite) in the time of R3jSndra-ch5}a I. 
It should be noted that the incidence of apsidal temple is mainly in Toni^mandalam, 
and initiated mostly during the Pallava times, and continued also in subsequent 
periods here. This type is very rare (but not absent) in other parts of Tamilnadu. 

(10) NittOri (North Arcot Dt.) 

ChaiuiramaulTivara temple: Later Pallava dvitala temple of sand-stone and 
granite repaired and expanded during the Ch5ja times. NirandhSra, vSsaro vimSna 
of more than medium size with circular sikhara. Has the feature of showing Vishnuite 
relief miniature and other carvings along side ^aivaite, on tte exterior. Upapitha not 
present. Has a ruined prak^d around. Inscriptions of Kampavarma Pallava, and 
later times found on the walls. 

(11) BiUr 

irlmSbtnathasvSntt: Apparently a foundation of the time of Nripatulfga whose 
BShOr plates refer to the great vedic college here, and its administration. Ekatald, 
Ni^ara vimatia, rtiraiuStSra, with upaplfha of elephant and gaifd friezes in granite. 
The gdrbha Ims a linga on square plfha. The mukha-mopdapa has two free-standing 
pillars separating it into ardha and md^-mandapa sections notionally. Additions 
during the Ch9{a and Vijayanagara times has made the temple into a larger complex. 
Inscribed reference to repairs to the wall of the temple during the time of RashfrakHta 
Krishna III (KannaradSva) invasion in Tamilnadu. Superstructural tower, at present, 
in brick and stucco. 

(12) Tinittaiii 

VirattanSivara temple: A temple with foundational record of the t|me of 
Appaiujitavarman (18th year) when one Nambi Appi built this temple in ^anite. 
Apsidal, ikatala, shrine, tdrandiSra and with linga having apsidal top and a boss 
(iOchara) — a feature often of the lingas consecrated in apsidal shrines. Carvings of 
Dakslu^mllrti, Vishnu and Brahma on Uw^ardinal nidies and Um3-Mah6iwa on 
the front face of the tower. Saptamitfika group of great craftsmensfaip founqinside 
the makS-matfdapo. A later P^lava tenqsle in the western periphery of the ^tlava 
empire. 
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(13) VeiakanampQ^i 

f^liivara temple: A trltala, nirdmOtSra DrSvIda vim3na with octagonal 
grim and iikhara and pilastered plain ground tala walls over a pratlbandha, adhish- 
fhSna, sanctum has octagonal pitha with a linga on it, and Um3-Mahesvara panel on 
back wall. The ardha-ntapdapa has elongated central nave narrow side aisles, sug* 
gesting early ChSlukyan influence. The exterior of ardha-mon^apa has stucco dvara- 
pSlas. The mahS-nuUfdapa has an exquisite set of Saptam3tnka, DurgS, Kartikeya 
and Oajniia. Inscriptions of Bana kings available in the premises. Pillar records in 
outer ma/tdepa also datable to the ninth century A.D. Appears to have had originally 
ashfaparivdra sub-shrines within the prakara, wherein the above mentioned sculptures 
would have been fixed. 


Table I -Comparative Featarev of Pallava and Other Coeval Zonal Stylei 


M. 

No. 

Early Pallara 

Chllukya 

Later Pallava 

Eariy Chola 

1) 

ELarhest itkharas arc 
octagonal mostly less 
shape and least 
of circular shape. 

Earliest itkharas are 
octagonal, and square 
and in Pat^dakal 
stage also circular. 

Use Octagonal 
square and citcu- 
lar forms 

Circuhir mo tly, less 
square and least 
octag(ina), although 
the la>t IS used in the 
large mukhya iimd* 
na\ at Taftj&vur etc. 

2) 

/fdro on top tah also. 

Yes. 

None. 

None. 

3) 

Sanctum and mukha or 
ardw^man^^pa only. 

Pull complement ^cllh 
hall and integrated 
ambulator> . 

Full complement. 

Full complement 
( ardho^^nc fi^dapa) 
having a construc- 
tion. 

4) 

No ii^a. 

Likga (>^ith only 
square circular paits). 

Phara- linga. 

Circular topped 
linga 

5) 

Panel on sanctum >\all. 

None. 

Yes. 

None 

6) 

No mukhya vimdnas 

None. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

7) 

No parhdra shrine but 
only AMfAn divatas. 

None. 

None. 

Paindra and 
kdsh ha dSvatas 

8) 

Direct approach. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Lateral approach 

9) 

No 

Prat^a exists. 

Not always. 

Yes. 

10) 

More of pratibauBia 
and kapSiOi batuffia 
plinth. 

Kapdta bandha most ly. 

PdJa^d Prati* 
bandha mostly. 

Pdda- Praii and 
kap6iad>andha. 

11) 

Embroynic g^pwa. 

None. 

Modest. 

Matching gdpma. 
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^ Ouly PMm 

CbSlukyM 

Latar Paltan Eariy Cbola 

12) Covered sa/ictum 

SatvatSbhadra or 

Covered 

Sarvutdbhadra or 


ghanadvd a 


t^tauuhJba or 
covered. 

] 3) Bh&ta gat^a motif 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

14) y}afa\an on ground 

V«s. 

Yes 

On all floors 

floor only. 



15) (/pof^^a optional 

Upapl$ha present 

Upapiiha present 

Optionally present. 

16) Dvdn^h outside and 
inside. 

Outside and inside 

Outside and 
inside 

At several stages 

17) Mukhabhadia with 

Yes 

Pilastered wall 

Yes 

tdra^a. 


scheme without 
frets 


Ifl) Niche carvings in situ 

Yes 

Both in situ and 

Separately carved 



separately carved 

and installed only 

19) Upper storey shrines 
also 

None 

Upper storc> 
shrines also 

None 

20) Baitp^ka ml 

Nil 

Surts appearing 

Pieseni 

21) Nandi^mafpfapa optional, 
Nandi present 

, Optional but Nandi 
present 

Op lonal but Nandi 
present 

Optional but Nindi 
present 

22) Dvdrapdias two armed 

two armed 

two armed 

Two armed but 
with different 




stances 

23) Sukwidstt absent 

Ptcseni opiiondlly 

absent. 

Present optionally 

24) Jidra on the outer 
parapet of mukha- 

Yes 

Yes 

Optionally so 

mtpj^dPa al2>o 




25) No prdkdra 

No prdkdra 

PrdkOra 

Prdkdra 

26) SBndhdra as well as 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

ntromSiara 


27) Ska^ paBeha, and oshta* 
tndrti shrine concept 

No such. 

Practice disconti«> 
nued 

Absent 

28) SumUvydti balustrade 
present 

None 

Yes 

Yes 
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A... 

Pillar parts. 

Paliava 

CbaIttkjM 

Later Fisllava 

Cbota 

t) TataAga corbel. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

2} Faceted kafaia and kumbha. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

3) Wid« phalaka. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes 

4) Kumbhaliita. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Yes. 

5} W/. 

None. 

Yes 

None 

Yes 

(from 900 A.D ) 
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Notes and Referencei 

1 . There have been some efforts, mainly by R Nagaswami, purporting to assign one and all of the 
ait creations, ia\c, art, monolithic and structural, at MahAbalipuram, to one and the same 
king, KAjdsimha, for which msciiptions found hcic have been more pressed into service, than 
even the art itself, individual!) or collectiscly. The author does not accept the abose thesis and 
has dealt with it briefly elsewhere (See Bibliography). 

2. In a coi responding Buddhist context such a heavci b ibode or level is termed the harmika, 
as in a Buddhist sidpa. which occurs at the topmost level and encased in a ratling enclosure 
and IS provided with a cent*'al platfotm >ipon which arc mounted multiple umbrellas of divine 
sovereignty (Chatravah), 

3. For instance, CafiMa figure also docs not occur in any Paliava monument prior to RRjasnnha 
although the icon is well known already elsewhere m Ch&lukyan or PE^dyan region variously. 

4. The rectangular, Sdla ilkhata temple of MauEadravanrEEvarant of MaLEndravarman Ilf, 
son of REjasimlia who predeceased him is also in the front side of the court. It lias features 
which can also be not^ at PaiiamaJau 
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It is said that 'sculpture under the Oangas was but poorly developed, their survivin 
buildings being snMll and plain.*! But this statement has to be taken with som 
reserve. Although the number of surviving monuments of the period is not much 
there are inscriptiottal references to several monuments that already existed or camt 
to be constructed in the period. Further, a fairly large number of monuments in the 
OangavSdi area can definitely be assigned to them. Stray pieces of sculptures, pillars 
etc, of this peiiod indicate that many more monuments which were existing duting 
the Qaiiga period have later gone into ruins. Several of their monuments were later 
rebuilt or altered as evidenced by inscriptions. 

The accretional structures added on to the original temples have made it 
difficult to assess the merit of the original structures. It should be admitted that the 
Gahgas like the Pallavas or the early Chalukyas did not try to develop new styles 
in architecture in any wide range. But they have drawn inspiration from them and 
have produced some wonderful monuments which are unique in their own way. In 
the field of sculpture, however, their contribution is great and stands comparison 
with the Pallava or the Chalukya sculptures quite well. 

Early Ganga structures appear to have been erected flora perishable materials 
like wood, brick and mortar. A few of them at least had sculptures in stucco. These 
have not withstood the ravages of nature and negligence of man. Dajtga and 
MSdhava are supposed to have built a chailydloya at Mandali in Shimoga District.^ 
The record states that it was rebuilt at a later date in wood by their successors and 
was called Pattada-basadi and again was built in stone in the 11th century. But 
nothing of that basadi now exists. At Nonamangala in Kolar District the ryots while 
ploughing came upon traces of a wait and the spot being excavated, there was laid 
bare the base of a Jaina temple. Two sets of copper'plates^ were also found wi*hin 
that ruined structure along with some utensils and bronze images of ilrthankaras. 
One of the records refers to a grant made for the Arhad temple of PCrbbojal in Mudu- 
ko|tur-vishaya by the Ganga king MSdhavavarmma (Madhava HO- The other 
records a grant by his son Konganivarmma (Aviidfta) in his 1st regnal year to two 
Arhad temples one at UranQr established by Chandranandi and the other 
of Ev3ni-adiga{ at PgrOr. The ruined basadi in which these plates were fouqd might 
be one of the temples mentioned herein. It was a brick structure whose wmis were 
composed of very large sized bricks which were only about I| inch in thfckness/ 
But no traces of this structure are found. Two records of the 1 1th century^lrefer to 
an old basatU at HanasBge which was rebuilt by the Ganga king Mfirasinjha who 
renewed the grants. ITte present structure, however, was built by RlljSiidn>di5|a 
Naniii>diaQg3{va. It is possible that originally it was a brick structure. Myy such 
instances may be cited. 
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During theCh5|a occupation of Gangavgdi most of the Jaina monuments were 
neglected, consequent on which many of them fell into ruins. GangarSja, the Hoysa|a 
general, is said to have rebuilt all the hasadis that bad existed in OangavS^ which 
evidently were in ruins.* Similarly Hu]|a, another Hoysala general, is said to have 
rebuilt a basadi at Kellangere originally built by the Gangas.^ During the Ch9|a 
hegemony in the region, many iSiva and Vishnu temples were reconstructed in stone. 
PidariySr or K5I3ramma temple at Kolar formerly built of brick is said to have been 
rebuilt in stone by Ultama-s5ia Brahma-nwaya at the command of RajSndra>d)5|a, 
in 1033 A.D.® The Vijayanaraya^ temple at Beiamangala, the Bijayitamangala of 
inscriptions, rs an aocretional structure overshadowing <he original Ganga monu- 
ment. This place seems to be connected with Bijayita, a Ganga chief who set up an 
image of Bhagavati a< Marase in Mysore Taluk.^ Theoriginal structure which appears 
to have consisted of a garbhagriha and a porch was built of brick on the stone base- 
ment. A portion of the brick structure still remains intact with its slender pilasters, 
shallow niches and a two handed tall and slim stucco figure. The present temple 
complex consists of a garbhagriha vestibule, navarohga, ardha~nutntapa, mukha- 
maniapa, p3t3lahkana etc., built at different periods. Unless one observes it carefully 
the original structure cannot be identified. 

Some of the monuments that are mentioned in inscriptions may be noted here. 
Durvinita is said to have built a basadi at K5ga{i. Mushkara constructed the 
Mokkara-basadi. Kandachchi, wife of PrithvfnirggundarSja, constructed a basadi 
named L5katilaka for the repairs etc of which king ^rlpurusha made a grant of 
Ponna||i in Nirggunda-vishaya ^ivamara I gave grants to a Jaim-basadi in Kelli- 
pusugur. Stvamaia (II) is said to have erected a basadi on the smaller hill at Sravana- 
be|ago{a. At Hebbalaguppa a certain Naraslgere-app5r made a grant of lands to 
Duggamara K5yilvasadi built by Naraysna-peiuntachcha. Duggamlia mentioned 
here might be the same as Duggamara son ofSrIpuiusha. At Manne during the reign 
of Marasimha 1 one ^ilvijaya built a jinalaya which was lofty and beauuful. Ra^- 
vikrama’s son Riyamalla (Rachamalla I) got a basadi maile at Vajjimalai. An inscrip- 
tion at Heggot^a states that Chavundabbe, daughter of JSgabbe harlot of Nilimarga, 
got a temple built in 882 A.D. During the reign of Satyavakya, in his 6th regnal 
year, one Ejceyamma built the temple of Ejceyaiigesvara at Basavanaha(|i. Marasimha 
II is said to have erected several basadis at several places. At MaddOr in Yelandur 
Taluk one Pollayya constructed a temple in 982 A.D. In 909 A.D. Manalera built 
a basadi on the Kanakagiri hill. An inscription at Tayalur dated in 895 A.D. men- 
tions the erection of a stone basadi by one Nagammayya. In another rnsciiption at 
K^tanaha(|i Gaiiga king E^ieyappa is said to have made grants to a stone basadi 
built by Ch3gi-perm3di. At Hornma, Pojma of the Ganga record, ^ripurusha is 
said to have made gifts to god Vinltesvaiu. 

However, since the places mentioned in copper-plate records cannot be easily 
identified, and many of those monuments referred to in stone inscriptions are not 
extant, it is difficult to locate most of these monuments. Even when an insoibed 
stone is found near a temple, the temple itself will have been rebuilt at a much later 
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period. Some of the existing monuments can definitely be ascribed to the Oanga 
penod only on typological grounds for want of other evidences. Some more, being 
disturbed, contain records of the ChO{a and later dynasties on the basement or walls, 
thereby creating confusion regarding their origin. All these malK it all the more 
difiScult to study the development of the architectural style of the Ganges. 

Gangas do not seem to have attempted at scooping out cave temples or erecting 
monolithic stiuctures. However, a cave at MSlulcSte half worked in hard gramte 
with its front tna^apa, an inner apartment and square pillars may go back to their 
period. But one cannot be certain about it in the absence of sculptuies and other 
motifs. That MShikOte is a place of great antiquity is evident by the existence of 
certain pillars of the Ganga type lying about. On the G5pTnatha-gud^, a small 
hill by the side of Nandi-dutga, is a sort of cave temple now dedicated to Gfipinitha. 
An inscriptiontt* of the 8th century on its boulder states that it was a chaityo-bhamm 
of the adorable Arhat, established by Rama, son of Da^atha and rebuilt at a later 
period by KuntldSvi, mother of the Pandavas. Evidently, the natural cave had been 
converted into a Jaina basadi dedicated to Vrishabhanatha. Nandi, we know, was 
a stronghold of the Gangas who had the title Nondagimatha. On a hillock at Vaj|i> 
malai in Chittur District is a natural cave converted into a Jama basadt by Rfichamalla 
son of Ra^vikrama. Several figures have been carved on the inner wall of the cave. 
The unique monohthic carving of some architectural merit of this period, however, 
is the entrance doorway (flkha^da dvSra) on the larger hill at l^ravanabc|go ja with its 
lintel beautifully decorated with the figure of seated Lakshnu bathed by elephants 
standing on either side under an arch formed by trunked }5lts and well worked scroll 
designs. The whole composition in fairly good relief is a fine piece of art. It is tradi- 
tionally asciibed to Chamundaraya, the Ganga minister. 

Gangavadi being situated between ‘he two great kingdoms of the Pallavas and 
the ChSlukyas both oCwhom originated their own style of architeaure, the Ganga 
artists had the advantage of drawing insqpiration fiom both these styles. However, 
the Pallava impact on the Ganga style is more pronounced. The Gangas encouraged 
both the Hindu and Jama creeds. We find Saiva, Vaish^va and Jaina temples spread 
over their region. No distinction can be made in so far as the structural details, 
motifs, ornamentation, use of materials etc. of these temples. The only difference 
is seen in the figures of ^va or Vaishnava deities with their respective motifs as 
depicted in the Hindu temples and the Tirthankaras, Yaksha and Yakshi figures and 
other gods of Jama creed in the basadis. Even here it is diflScult to difleientiate, the 
facial features, disposal of limbs, ornamentation, fimsh etc. 

Some of the early Ganga temples in local style are too plain and 4evoid of any 
architectural merit. Arjunariya temple at T5|agere in Nelamangala Taluk is only 
S' square and S' in height consisting of only a garbhagfiha. Its walls and roof are 
made up of thin granite slabs which are not even dressed. 'The temple wpears to go 
back anterior to ^rlpunisha whose inscription is found near it. The bu|lders of such 
type of temples might have copied the megalithic cists which are commonly found in 
Bangalore and Kolar Districts. Hie l$iva temple at Sampigepura is bigger in size 
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with a garthagfUtOy a sukhanasi and a navarahga built of the same material. The 
navarangay however, is now lost. The images of SQrya, Mahishasuramardini, Kumira, 
Saptamatnkas etc., aie small figures in relief and rude in workmanship. But they 
are full of life and vigour. 

The structural monuments of architectural ment are m Dravidian style and 
generally compare with the Pallava structuics. Mostly they are small and built either 
of brick and mortar or of stone. The stone used in the construction of these monu- 
meats is hard granite. In the case of brick structures the basement, the doorways, 
pillars and ceilings are of granite. 

The general plan of these monuments is a square garbhagriha, an open vestibule, 
and a small navaranga. In the case of a l^iva temple there may be a separate nandi- 
nutntapa in front. The earlier monuments appear to have had only a garbhagfiha and 
a porch only as in the Vijayanarayana temple at Betamangala or in the Chandragupta 
and ^Entinlitha or Supvsvanatha basadis on tlte smaller hill at i^rava^be|ago}a. 
They may also be of a trikutachala type with a common navaranga having three 
gorbhagfihas with their open vesubuies on the three sides as at Kambadaha{|i. 

The basement consists of three or four cornices and the middle one is generally 
round or octagonal in section. The vimana over the sanctum, where it exists, nses 
either in a single step or in three tiers surmounted by a iikkara. In the case of stone 
structures the eaves are short and sharp curved with horseshoe arches at intervals. 
The outer walls are relieved at intervals with right-angled pilasters and at the centre 
there may be a shallow niche. Under the eaves there may run a row of either swans 
or dwarfs in different attitudes, while above it a row of lions or sea horses, generally 
in pairs facing each other, occurs. The parapets have the ornamentation of square 
sikhara-Xypt pahjaras, gajaprishtha motif with large horseshoe arch m front and apsi- 
dal back and oblong iikhara type motif at the centre of each side. There may be 
ornamental perforated windows on the walls. The dooiways are ornamented with 
creeper and scrolls inset with figure sculptures, ri nning around the jambs and lintels. 
The pillars in the navaranga are mostly slim ana low with square bases. The shafts 
are mostly cylindrical but they may be eight sided or rarely sixteen fluted. The top 
of the shaft would be moulded like a vase. Sometimes there may be double vases, 
the lower one being inverted which in later days developed into a bell shape. Above 
the vase the abacus is shaped like a loaf while the brackets has'e ribs. The shafts 
may be plain or ornamented with kirtimukhas, garlands of beads, figure sculptures 
etc. 

Only the central ceiling which is broader will have sculptural decorations. There 
may be UmSmaheivara group or Na^aja with accompamment in the case of a l^iva 
temple, or Jina or Yaksha figuie« m the case of a boiadi at the centre with oshfadik- 
p&bkas around with their respectne vehicles. Some times there may be a full blown 
lotus in high relief. In one instance, however, we find a n3ga couple with hooded 
canopy within the circle of a creeper, in Su)eyara-gudi at Manne. a motif coimnon 
in the early ChSlukyan temples. The vestibule and the navaranga ceilings will have 
full blown padma medallions in high relief. In the navaranga ceiling the slabs around 
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the central panel are convergingly shaped and placed so a$ to appear like ra>s emana- 
ting from the centre as in the Adin&tha-basadi at Kambadaha|{i. While these are 
general features in common, the individual monuments may exhibit special features 
peculiar 'to them. Some of them are highly ornantental while others are plain. 

Of the brick temples of the Ganga period a few have survived and are in various 
stages of preset vation. At Manne, the MSnyapura of old inscriptions, one of the 
capitals of the Ganges, there are several ruined temples. Three of them deserve notice. 
All these three are brick temples. The KapilSsvara temple has in its myarahga 
elegant pillars and perforated windows on either side with ^ creeper designs in the 
convolutions of which are dwarfs in various attitudes. I he Sdmeivara temple is also 
similai . But another temple now known as Su{eyara-gudi has a Nondhmantapa in 
front with its peculiarly adjusted lintels. This and the navaranga have in their ceilings 
a creeper device with a N3ga and NSgi^i in the middle canopied by siuike hoods, tt 

We have referred to some temples originally built during this period, but rebuilt 
in later centuries, some of which may be briefly considered. The R3mS4vara temple 
at KittOr, rebuilt in the I9th century, is now a jumble of old and new materials. But 
the pillars in it are noteworthy. A few of them have lion bases like those of the Pallava 
type and while others have elephant bases-a unique feature. The drarapala figures are 
peculiar with their fangcd mouths and crossed legs with backs bent in a vigorous 
attitude, **Their broad feet, theii hands, their muscular thighs and cahes, their 
broad chests etc., are clearly carved adding a touch of realism to theit otherwise 
grotesque sbapes.”*^ The eastern doorway has sculptures of Yak.shas, dancers and 
scroll work in low relief as in the Arkesvara temple at Ha]e AIQr. 

The old slender pillars in the small 14vara temple at Homma , Pojlnut.or the Ganga 
records, are of plain type with octagonal shaft. The small natural looking Nandi 
without trappings is of an early date. This might be identical with the Vinitgsvara 
mentioned in the inscl^ption of ^rlpurusha in front of the temple.*^ 

The ruined DSsSsvara temple with its usual small garbhagriha, a small open 
sukmdsiAnd a small 12'x 12' sized navaranga with round pillars, a small buWmantapa 
in front if it which has a 16 fluted pillar and another with bell and vase moulding 
at AIQr or Ha|e AlQr may be assigned to the Ganga period. The large seated Durga 
image in relief^, in granite, in a vigorous and terrible attitude with eight hands, open 
mouth and flames darting from her hair may be noted for its primitive yet forceful 
workmanship. The ArkS^vara temple at a little distance was supposed to have been 
built during the time of Rlljendra-chSfa 1 on the basis of the Tamil ipsciiptions on 
its basement cornices.t^ The Tamil inscriptions on the north basemen^ of the temple 
belong to the 13th century. But the newly discovered very much peelel off Kannada 
inscription on the south basemeiit of about the 10th centuryis recorcB grants mmt«» 
to the temple which must be of a much earlier date. This temple aim has a «maH 
NdHdi-ma^topa in front. The noxaranga doorway has on the jambs ancilintel a scroll 
band with dancing figures in the convolution as at Narasamangala. pn eadi side 
oir the doorway is a dark stone slab with four vertical panels containing ^oup of 
muridans playing, on drums, cymbals, flutes, ruA’ovtnS and violin-lile instrumeni 
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(PI. V, Q. The figures are lively. The ceiling of the navoronga has Tan^ve^vara in 
the centre surrounded by the dikpalas. The dance pose of the eight handed ^iva is 
very much like that of Aralaguppe but not so ornate as that. The pillars in the 
navaraUga and the mantapa are of the usual cylindrical type with square base and a 
vase above with leaf moulded abacus. The entire surface of these pillars are covered 
over with friezes of fine sculptures in low relief similar to the pillars in the Bh5ga- 
nandljvara temple at Nandi. C. Hayavadana Rao supposes these sculptures to*rc- 
present the victorious exploits of R3jendra-choja. But this cannot be accepted as the 
temple itself is of a much earlier date. 

The vestibules in the Nonabesvara and GangSitvara temples at Nomvinakere 
have two front pillars which are similar to those of the Pat3}e^vara temple at TalakSd 
or Ramesvara temple at Narasamaiigala. Interesting sculptures at this place aie the 
Saptam3trika figures now deposited in the Government Museum Bangalore. These 
are relievo figures on slabs of greenish trapstone in vigorous attitude and represent 
the sculptures of the local style of the Ganga period. The temple of KallSsvara at 
Gaiji preserves its early architectural features inside. The navoranga pillars which 
have square base with cylindrical shafts having sixteen flutings over them have also 
bell aird othei mouldings. The ceiling is plain. But the faces of the base of each pillar 
have beautiful and vigotrous sculptures carved in thin relief. These may be considered 
as some of the finest figure sculptures in the local Ganga style. The sculptures may be 
compared with the RSmayam friezes on the walls of Bute^vara temple at Vaiuna. 
Some of them like the Nataraja vieorously dancing on Andhasura amidst a host of 
attendant figures of drummers, cymbalists and flutists, god Bhairava marching to left 
holding in his two hands a severed head and Khatvdnga and Lingbdbhavamiirti may 
be noted. Though in thin carving with flat faces the figures have life and movement. 

The Kaile^vara temple at Arajaguppe is one of the superb temples from the point 
of view of sculptures. Though now outwardly modern, one feels astounded by the 
wealth of sculptures it .stores inside. The doorwtr of the navoranga is an elegant one 
with Its pilaster, creeper scroll with Yaksha or Yakshi in each convolution, rope 
ornamentation and Gajalakshmi lintel. Low ceiling of the rutvarango borne on slender 
pillars with round shafts having double vase ornamentation, has the sculptures of 
Nataraja in the centre (PI. V, B) and ashftidikpalas around-all of magnificent 
workmanship. The won^rful and unique dance pose of ^iva is vigorous and so 
enchanting that one can perceive the movement of the limbs to the tune of the flute, 
trighata and cymbals played intently by those around him. The figure with slim tall 
limbs is almost in round. The serene face is full of expression. The moderate orna- 
mentation of the god has enlianoed the beauty. A.>htcidikpalits in the eight panels 
around, with their consorts, are * ding their respective vehicles and are repiesented 
as moving fast around the god. The vigour, swiftness in movement, the details of 
carving, the facial expression of the figures, proportionate and lively limbs are ail 
superb. Another graceful figure is the UmSmaheivara group. The god sits in 
sukhSpana with his consort to his left. The graceful contour of the bodies, the ease 
of their poise and the beauty of their proportions are wonderful. The Uvara temple at 
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HirimaiPlQr has lotus medallions in its navaraAga ceiling. A peculiar grotesque 
standing figure with four hands, eight legs, dishevelled hair, loin cloth around the 
waist and with an eye on the forehead locally known as Jademuni is worth noticing. 
An old image of Janfirdana carved in round out of hard stone is now in one of the 
cells behind the K5dandarSma temple, which may be assigned to the Oanga period. 
The image has moderate ornamentations and a plain ko\aga type kirJta. The loin 
doth IS tied into knots on either side and the ends of the cloth hang down up to the 
feet 


The most ancient and finest of the brick temples of this penod, however, is the 
RSmSsvara temple at Narasaroangala (PI. V, D). The date of its construction is not 
known; but on typolopcal grounds it can fairly be assigned to about the 8'9th 
century, it originally consisted of a garbhogriha, an open sukanasi, a navaraAga and 
probably a Nttndi-manMpa in front, which latter however is not existing now. Only 
the image of Nandi (Pi. VI, A) is now lying in front of the temple. The outer walls of 
the navaraAga are reconstructed at a later date with plain brick walls. This is an 
ornate bride structure with its original brick and mortar tower rising in three tiers. 
Each side of the wall has three furojections, two on either end and one, 
which is broader, at the centre having a tall vacant shallow niche. These projections 
are bordered by pilasters. In between these projections are double pilasters, rising 
to about half of the height of the wall, with a canopy of double horseshoe arches. 
Over these canopies stand tall and slim figures of gods like ^iva and F^rvati group, 
^iva with two hands, AndhakSsuramardana and Vishnu riding on Gani^-all these 
under kWimukha arches with creeper designs. Above the wall run the sharp curved 
eaves which have ornamented horseshoe arches. Under the eaves runs a row of male 
and female dwarfs while above is a row of turrets, three on each side, the comer ones 
being of the pedijara type i.e., square with converging rounded dome, while the central 
one being rectangular with boat-shaped top. A row of figure sculptuies of gods and 
goddesses in various vigorous poses adorn these turrets. Among them may be noticed 
TSndav^vara, Gajisuramardana turning in a peculiar pose so as to e.xhibitthe face 
and chest as also the back of the hips like that of the dvSrapala figures at KittQr or the 
MahishSsuramardiiu at Varuna, Ugranarasirfiha tearing the entrails of Hiranya- 
ka^ipu, Durg3 in a vigorous pose with the demon lying dead below, dancing Bhairava, 
SQrya, Brahma, Vishnu etc. The next tier has similar turrets but of smaller 
dimensions. The third tier has on its corners mndis. On the top is the square sikhara 
which is supported on each side by the images of which Dakshij^mOrti and Brahma 
remain. Alt the images on the tower are of stucco which are remarkable for their 
elegance. Their large chests and well developed breasts, their thin wai|ts, conventio- 
nalised but unobtrusive drapery and dignified faces and wonderful looses are asto- 
nishingiy well executed. 

Hie navaraAga doorway jambs and lintel piece have three scroll tends running 
all round in the convolutions of which are Yakshas, lions, ySUs, monkeys etc. The 
navaraAga pillars are rather thick with bell and vaSe ornamentation having three 
de^ cut bands in tiie middle. The beams all round the navaraAga and aukandsi have 
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lively images of dwarfs in various attitudes as also some scenes from Ram^yana and 
PaTichatantra, The central ceiling has sculptures of dancing l^iva with ashtadikpalas 
all around. Though the garbhagfiha is faiily large the inner area is only about seven 
feet square and seven feel in height, the walls being very stout. The large lingo with 
its huge square panipltha occupies almost ^ of the area. Both the sukanSsi and the 
garbhagfiha have each a large and beautiful rosette in relief. 

Of the several stone temples of the period which have accretional structures 
added on at a later date, the SSmesvara temple at GangSvara or GangSpura appears 
to be the most ancient. Its garbhagfiha, square in plan with low roof, has a low 
sikhora of only one step. It is also square in plan with sloping roof with no grjva. 
The sukonasi has on its doorframes two elephants in relief facing each other. Some of 
the sculptures of this temple like that of Venka^^, now in Devanur, are of relieve 
type with flatish faces, sparte ornamentation and rude finish. In addition there are 
two lion pillars of the Pallava type in the verandah with early features. The straight 
outer walls have plain pilasters at long intervals. All these features take the monu' 
ment sufficiently back even in the Gaiiga period. 

Next may be noticed the Chandragupta-basadi on the smaller hill at l^ravana- 
bt{ago{a. It appears to be the earliest sti ucture at the place. Traditionally asa ibed to 
Chandragupta, it may be assigned to 7-8th century from the style of workmanship 
and other featuies. A few letters written in red ochre on its northern wall in c. 9th 
century characters support this view. It consists of three small cells in a row with a 
narrow verandah in front. Only the ceils on either sides are surmounted by a single 
stepped tower having only grjva and square iikhara with ornamented horseshoe 
arches and other decorations. The outer walls arc relieved by pilasters which have 
double vase moulding at the top. Below the sharp curved caves is a row of swans 
facing front with their stretched wings while on the lop arc the maned lions in pairs 
facing each other. The standing Yaksha figu*** in the verandah is one of the finest 
sculptuies on the hill. 

The Hanumanteivara temple at BannOr is a plain stone temple with all the 
characteristics of a Gaiiga monument. Bui it has neither sculptural motifs under 
or above the eaves nor is there the original tower existing. However, the Mahalini^s- 
vara temple, known from inscription as the BQteivara temple, at Varuna is an interes- 
ting monument of the Gaiiga period. The name suggests that the temple was con- 
structed in the name of BQtuga. It is also a plain temple with all the Ganga charac- 
teristcis but with a later tower. Its straight outer walls have pilasters at intervals with 
niche-like ornamentation at the centre of each side. The doorway has creeper scroll 
ornamentation on the jambs. The short thin pillars of the navarahga with their vase 
shape on the top are typically G. *.ga in character. The flat ceilings of the navaronga 
and the sukanSsi have full blown lotuses carved in high relief. The garbhagfffia 
doorway also has its jambs ornamented with creeper scrolls. The most interesting 
feature of this temple is the existence of a frieze of beautifully sculptured panels just 
underneath the eaves. This frieze runs all round the ori^nal temple commencing 
from the doorway of the mtvarahga and illustrates scenes from the RSm&yaipa mostly 
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after the abduction of SitS by RSvana. The sculptures are very thin in relief almost 
like line car>'ing but are depicted forcefully. The way of execution, the crudeness in 
workmanship, yet the vigour found in it denote that it is a unique group of sculptures 
peculiar to the Ganga architecture. Among the sculptures in the temple the peculiar 
pose of Mahishasuramardmi treading on the buffalo with her left foot, her waist 
being twisted, is noteworthy. The eight handed goddess, standing under horseshoe 
arch-ltke prabhavali which has ashtadikpdku around the slim band, has round and 
chubby face with serene outlook. The soptamatrikas can well compare with those 
at Ha)e Alflr or Narasamangala but of smaller size. 

Of the stone monuments standing intact with their original vimSnas, a group of 
seven shrines at Kambadaha|(i forms another stage (Pi. VI, D). These are some 
of the oldest Jaina bosadis in Gangav3di, built of granite with similar mam features 
though there are some differences in details. They appear to have been constructed 
in three stages. The earliest group consists of three shrines with their open sukanSsis 
on the three sides of a common mvaranga. Ihus it is a trikUtachala. The structure 
has octagonal cornice on the basement; right-angled pilasters with beaded hangings 
on the straight walls, a slightly deeper and developed niche at the centre of each side 
of the walls; row of swans under sharply curved eaves which are ornamented with 
horseshoe shaped arches with floral sikharas. Above the eaves is a frieze of sea- 
horses. The vimana has only two tiers. The first tier is ornamented with square 
turrets at comers and oblong turret at the centre of each side. The second tier is again 
made up of a frieze of swans, sharp curved eaves with horseshoe arches and a row 
of sea-horses above. Regardant maned lions with their raised paw are placed at the 
comers. The top sikharas raised on grhas are variously shaped -the east one being 
round, the south one square and the west octagonal. These vintdnas show a develop- 
ment in the midway between the single .tiered vimSnas of Gangavara or Chandragupta 
basadi and fully developed BhSganandi shrine at Nandi or the ChimundarSya-basadi 
at l^ravanabelgola. The pillars in the mvaranga are octagonal with the vase at the 
top. The slabs of the roof around are convergingly shaped and p'aced so as to appear 
like rays emanating from the centre. The large flat central ceiling is divided into nine 
panels with DharanSndra-yaksha in the centre and slim bodied ashtadikpSlas riding 
on their respective vShanas in the other panels. The images of Yaksha and Yakshi 
in the vestibules are exceedingly fine figures. One of the Yakshis may particularly 
be noticed for her fine anatomy, her drapery, ornaments, round and chubby face, 
curly hair etc. 

The BhSganandlivara temple at the foot of the Nandi hills is of the Ganga 
period. At present it is a large temple with various structures built dv^ng different 
periods. The original temple consisting of a garbhagriho with its s^ne tower, a 
stdcanSsl and a navaraAga-Att of small dimensions appeals to have been Built in c. 800 
A.O. during the reign period of the Ganga chief JayatSja.K^ 

This is a beautiful tenqpile, well developed with clear cut motifs, bu^ completely 
in hard granite in the Dravidian style of architecture. It is square in plan with four 
basment ooraioes ode of which has makara heads, elephants, lions, dwgrfs etc. The 
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north and south walls have stone lattice windows with well carved images of dwarfs 
dancing, creeper scroll, Mahish3suramardini etc. There is a row of lively dwarfs 
in various dancing or singing attitudes under the sharp curved eaves which itself is 
ornamented with klrtimukha arches. These klriimukhas are well developed with 
grotesque lion faces from the fangs of which dart out ydUs from whose mouths 
spring out again the scrolls, the whole piece forming a horse shoe arch. The straight 
walls have slight projections at intervals with right-angled pilasters bordering them. 
The parapet is decorated with square, aich-like and oblong turrets. The second tier 
of the tower has all the above noted motifs repeated while the third one has couchant 
bulls at corners instead of the turrets. Under the klrtimukha arches of the turrents 
arc found varied forms of l^iva and other gods-Tnpuradahana, Indra, TSn^vSsvara, 
MahishSsuramardini, Lakshmfnarayana, Kumarasvami etc. Well designed square 
iikhara on the top has large klrtimukha arches on the four sides which shelter fine 
sculptures of standing ^iva in round with well-shaped body and beautiful counten- 
ance. The navarahga pillars, squarish with rounded top. are ornamented with figures 
of dwarfs, musicians and gods like Indra, Bali and VSmana etc. in low relief. The 
ceiling of the navarahga has in its centre nine panels with Umamahe^vara seated in 
the centre and the dikpSlos on their vehicles around. The ceiling of the garbhagriha 
has a ten-petalied lotus in low relief. The lihga is five feet high with a large and 
square pedestal. This is one of the most developed and highly ornate temples with 
all its fine motifs in the Ganga architecture. 

The Gaiiga architecture reached its zenith with the erection of GommatEsvara 
and the construction of a basadi by Chavundaraya at ^ravambe|gola. The Chavun^- 
rSya-basadi is the largest structure with elaborate carvings perhaps the only monu- 
ment of the period which bears doubtless testimony of its builder. It is a homogenous 
structure with all its components standing intact. Built of hard granite it is rect- 
angular in plan with slightly projected bays at intervals on the outer walls of the 
garbhagriha, which though 36' square from out -ide, has an inner space measuring 
only 8' square. Thus the walls are very thick ano form a solid mass. Above the walls 
the basadi has all the usual motifs-eaves. turrets, row of swans, lions etc. Under the 
klrtimukha arches, however, arc .seated Jina and other figures. Above the navarahga 
doorway two lady figures holding flowers in their hands, with their bashful smile 
and with their elegant pose they look as if the modesty is personified (PI. VI, C) 
The special feature of this basadi is Its upper storey which forms the first tier of the 
elegant vimana. The entire vimSna is elaborately and beautifully sculptured which 
has an octagonal sikhara surmounted by a stone kalosa. 

Some of the fine sculptures in the local variety tre found on the hero-stoi«s of 
this period found scattered all ovv the region. They are generally large heavy granite 
slabs of irregular shape, even the face on which the sculptures are carved being 
undressed. Mostly they have single panels covering almost the whole surface of the 
slab and ate carved in low relief. The sculptures thereupon generally represent a 
dual or a figh t between two groups, the warriors being represented as riding on horse 
back or elefdiant, and the hero is shown prominently. The HirSgundagal (Tumkur 
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Distnct) group of hero-stones belonging to c. 8th century A.D. are typical in this 
respect (PI, VI, B) The tall and urell built warriors are shown holding shields and 
swords with their hair done up above the head in a knot. They wear vpogachche 
with a dagger tucked up at the waist. Sometimes they hold bow and arrow. Though 
simple in carving, thin in relief and unrefined in finish, the pose, the limbs, the expres- 
sion on their faces depict their firm mind and resolute action. The hero-stone from 
Bcgdr, now exhibited in the Government Museum, Bangalore, is unique for 
Its wonderful sculptures. It is a large stone tablet measuring more than six feet both 
m length and breadth. Except the top portion of about 1^ foot high containing the 
inscnption, the rest of the area is occupied by sculptures representing the battle scene. 
The hero Nagattara, on horse hack followed by troopers is attacking the enemy 
Viramahendra seated on his elephant while all around a tumultuous hght is going on 
between the soliders of both the sides. They hold sword, bucklei, spear, etc. Many 
have fitllen down dead or wounded. In the right lower coiner an wounded solider 
IS being carried away while in the top comer a goblin is taking away a corpse A man 
at the centre is blowing a long horn. The panoramic idea of the battle scene is well 
brought out in this wide panel. Just above it the deceased hero Nagattara seated on 
a stool in heaven flanked by the chowri-bearing apsaraf, with a bird in his hand is 
merrily witnessing the dance performance The individual figures, human or animal, 
lack proportion. The whole panel is in thm relief and the figures are rather crude. 
But the whole group taken together is a wonderful piece of ait. There is movement, 
vigour and life in it. It has vividly brought out the effects of war 

Similar, but a simple and effective sculpture is found on the Doddahundi 
inscribed stone also in the same museum It depicts the dead king, NTtiniargga lying 
on the couch, while Agarayya his servant who died with him is hainng the king’s 
streched legs on his lap while the prince Satyavakya is standing to proper right. The 
pathetic secne is brought out exceedingly well. The firmness of the servant in fulfilling 
his vow and the agony on the face of the prince at the loss of his father are well 
expressed. The graveness of the situation is increased by the flames darting out 
around. It is a lyric in stone brought out in a simple but effective manner. 

It is possible that in some of the early Ganga temples stucco images were being 
worshiiqied and their structures were of wood, mud and bnck. There is evidence for 
the existence of such temples with colossal stucco images in the Malnad and coastal 
areas from the early centuries of the Christian era The colossal stucco figures of 
sapton^tpikas in the KSIaramma temple at K513r are of such type But as already 
noticed, the original temple has been replaced by stone structure during the Ch5|a 
period. 

The colossal Gomma^vara standing 58' high on the summit of l|ie larger hill 
at |^ravaaabe|gola is a mastenpece in Ganga sculpture-one of the larg|st images in 
the world. Standing nude in the opemit has majesty and impressive lyandeur (PI. 
VII, A). Though executed in a conventionalised form and imperfect fr6m the point 
of view of art, the shoulders being too broad and the legs somewhat dulufish, yet as 
Fergusson lemuks “notlnng grander or more imposing exists anywhere but of Egypt, 
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and even (here no known statue surpasses it in height/’t^ The poet fioppaw says 
that: When an image is very lofty it may not have beauty; when possessed of loftiness 
and real beauty it may not have supernatural power. But loftiness, real beauty and 
mighty supernatural power have all united in this glorious form. An inscription at 
the foot of Gommata on the anthill states that ChavundarSya caused this image 
to be carved. Its date might be about 983 A.D. The remark that such a carving out 
and dedication of colossal at that place was a protesting gesture at the progress of 
Brabmanical or at any rate theistic cults at the expense of Jainism, to say the least, 
is unfair. 

From the foregoing account it is clear that the Gangas did encourage art and 
architecture. In the structural monuments they followed the Dravidian style which 
had been well established. In the held of sculpture we hnd different types from the 
crude local varieties to the finest. More than the outward embellishments the Ganga 
sculptures have caught the finer feelings in their sculptures which reached the zenith 
in the image of Gomma^svara. 
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V. R. MANI 

IIhe ascendancy of the ChSjas of the VijaySlaya line in the middle of the ninth 
century was not only a turning point in the political history of South India but also 
marked a significant stage in the art history of the region. Hundreds of monuments 
still extant in what was once the Ch5|a kingdom, sharing among themselves certain 
general elements of construction, plan and detail and compelling us to give them 
the common label *Ch5|a* attest to the vigorous activity m the sphere of temple 
building from about the middle of the ninth century. While the temples that are 
attributed to the reigns of the early rulers like Aditya I (871-907 A D.), Parantaka 
I (907-955 A.D ) etc. are modest in sire and simple in plan, the tendency to elaborate 
the temple complex and construct larger shrines is seen from the leign of RfijarSja I 
(985-1014 A.D.), even though such larger complexes were relatively few in number 
These monuments reveal the sudden flowering of architecture in the early years of 
CbSja rule and its progressive development during the years upto the end of the 
tenth century. The spirit displayed by these Ch5|a monuments is. however, absent 
in the larger temples of the later periods, which though noted for their scale and 
majesty do not show much innovation in architectural detail. 

It IS rather diffecult to speak of a clear and well defined ChSja style or easily 
distinguishable stages in that style in view of the vast number of extant monuments 
and the lack of reasonably complete descriptions of them. An objeetive analysis 
of Ch5ja style is possible only when a thorough documentation of Ch51a monu- 
ments IS completed. The safest method is to list the monuments that can be dated 
on the indisputable evidence of epigraphy and make a stylistic evaluation of Ch5]a 
architecture on the basis of details discernible in these dated monuments. Since 
this is a stupendous task what is attempted below is a tentative and brief review of 
the progress of architecture under the successive Ch5]a kings. 

Any account of Ch5{a aridiitecture should nccessaiily begin with the monu- 
ments of the reign of Vijayalaya, the founder of the revived line of the Ch5]as of 
TanjSvflr, but is there any monument which can be assigned to his period on un- 
impeachable grounds is a question for which no clear answer is possible. 
The Tirut^lao^u plates of I^jSndra I state that VijaySlaya founded at TanjflvQr 
a temple to god^s NishumbhasQdani; but this temple is not m existence now, 
though the image of NishumbhasQdani discovered at Tanjavur and #ith stylistic 
features characteristic of mid-ninth century sculptures from the heart <s the Ch5|a 
country is presumably the cult icon consecrated by Vijayalaya. K, A. Nilakanta 
Sastri*s pioneering studies led him to believe that ‘the small ^iva templa of Visalur, 
Uruppur and Kaliyapatti are all apparently of the time of Vijayfllay^ and S. R. 
Balasobrahmanyam, assigns to VijaySiaya’s reign as many as eighteen sfaHnes spread 
over the region extending from the Cbittoor District of Andhra Pradesh in the 
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north to the Pudukkottai District in the south. Douglas Barrett who attempts to 
date early Ch5{a temples on the basis of the style of the sculptures found in them 
(besides taking into consideration details furnished by epigraphy) tends to ignore 
the temples mentioned by Nilakanta Sastri “as they have little or no sculpture to 

help though in other monuments he seems to perceive a very clear 

idea of the most beautiful archaic Vijayalaya sculptural style.” Barrett, however 
has not mentioned the monuments he seems to have in mmd but Dhaky hazards a 
suggestion when he says that “the only building that could be of the late years of 
Vijayilaya Ch5]a is the Vedapurisvara temple at Tiruvedikkudi, if we accept the 
testimony-not of inscriptions which on this problem are dumb-but of the archi- 
tectural features and the style of its surviving sculptuies ” 

If we examine the historical context in which VijaySlaya found himself 
it becomes clear that not all the eighteen temples listed by S. R. Balasubrahmanyam 
could have been constructed in his time and area. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri places the 
reign of Vijayalaya roughly from circa 850 to 871 A.D. and draws the northern 
frontier of his kingdom along the Vejjar river. It is however unlikely that he started 
ruling independently as early as 850 A.D. because there arc inscriptions of the con- 
temporary Pallava king -Nandivarman III of Te}]aru fame— in the TanjavQr area 
attesting to the Pallava hold in Chojamandalam. T. V. Mahalingam has shown 
that Nandivarman III must have ascended the throne at 846 A.D. and if this was so 
his dated inscriptions at Scndalai (858 A D.), Tiruchchinnampu^ (864 A.D.), 
Sennivaykkal (867 A.D.) and Tiiuppalatturai (868 A.D.) would show that 
Vijayalaya could not have started his rule in the TanjavQr area till 868 A.D. 
As it is well established that Vijayalaya's son and successor, Aditya I. started his 
reign from 871 A.D. Vijayalaya’s reign probably extended for three or four years 
only. There is no inscnptional evidence to prove that he ruled for more than four 
years. This presumably explains why the monuments of Vijayalya's reign are so few. 
The small all-stone temples in the Pudukkottiii District mentioned above, all with 
square Skaiala-vimunas, simple mouldings in r}ie basement, and square griva and 
iikhara were erected either undcj^thc Pandyas or Muttaraiyars who held sway over 
the region in the years immediately before the rise of Vijayalaya. There is however 
one monument which b.ifflcs attempts at solution: the Vijayalaya ChQlisvaram at 
Narttimalai the original structure of which was restored later. Barrett docs not take 
it into coasideration as “it represents perhaps a more southern tradition and 
it is not clear what was involved in the 13th century A.D. restoration”. S. R. 
Balasubrahmanyam, iollowing K. R. Venkataraman, puts the restoration in the 
ninth century and feels that this temple is an early and grand structure of the time 
of VijayQlaya. K. R. Srinivasan, K. V. Soundararajan and M. A. Dhaky assign it to 
the Muttaiaiyars, the masters o'* the Narttamalai region in the years preceding the 
a sce ndancy of Vijayalaya, because its plan and elevation and the treatment of the 
different architectural arigas have no relationship with the early Ch5{a architecture 
as known to us from other monuments. Admittedly no art historian can mistake 
the Vvjay&laya Ch5{Tivaram for an eaily Ch5ia temple. But what is intriguing is the 
name of the temple. Even if it is granted that the name Vuayiiaya ChQ]Tsvaram was 
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given years after the death of VijaySlaya» we are at present not in a position to say 
why the temple was named after him. Drawing from the details furnished by three 
late insca-iptions (two Vijayanagara and one GandagSpala) S.R. Balasuhrahmanyam 
has postulated the construction of a temple by V^yalaya at VikkanampOndi near 
Tirupani on the northern limits of Tamilnadu. The inscriptions refer to the shrine of 
VijayalT^varam. Though the occurrence of the name Vijayall^varam is interesting, 
it ts impossible to say anything about the involvement of VijaySlaya Ch5|a with its 
construction in the absence of any structural remain attributable to his age. Further, 
if the northern limits of Tamilnadu were already under VijaySlaya as supposed by 
Balasuhrahmanyam, how can one account for the rule of the later Pallavas in that 
area as warranted by their inscriptions of this period, and the well-known conquest 
of Aditya 1 and Par3ntaka in Too^map^lam? 

A distinctly recognizable phase in the history of Ch5la architecture is seen with 
the accession of Aditya I in 871 A.D. The Anbil plates of Sundara-ch5}a mention that 
this ruler covered the banks of the Kaveri along its course from the SahySdri to the 
sea with temples for ^iva, but it appears that many of them were replacements of 
old brick temples. A large number of temples have been attributed to Aditya I by 
S. R. Balasuhrahmanyam mostly on the basis of his identihcation of Rijakesau of 
insciiptions found in those monuments. Barrett rightly questions many of these 
attributions and traces the development of architecture in the early Ch5]a period 
mostly with the aid of his perception of style, often judiciously making use of the 
evidence furnished by epigraphy. Recent studies seem to establish, almost with the 
stamp of finality, that, the temples at Ki|aiy{lr (both the Agastyiivara and ChSIT^vara 
shrines), Tiruchchendurai, Lalgudi, Tuumalavadi, Tiruppalamam, Tiruvedikkudi. 
TiUaisthanam, KandiyQr, Tiruppunturutti, Tiruchchattural, TirukkaTtajai, Tiru- 
kkSttuppalli, Kumbhakonam (NagSsvara shrine), Pullamangai, Tiiuchchenna- 
mpilndi, AlIQr (Panchapa^svara), l^nivasanallUr, ErumbQr etc. were built (or 
rebuilt in some cases) in the reigns of Aditya I and ParSntaka I i.e. during the period 
between 871 and 940 A.D. 

In details regarding the style of various arcl!Atecturai components these early 
Ch5ja temples differ from the structur il temples of the Pallavas. The lowermost 
tier of the vimSna which is extended to the ardhthtnaridapa in front of the shrine in 
Pallava temples is restricted to the shrine alone in Ch5)a temples. The kumuda 
moulding in the base (adhishthSna) which is chamfered in Pallava temples continues 
to be so in some early Ch5|a temples as those atTirukkattalai, Allur, ErumbQr, 
TiruvSdikkudi, Tiruppalamam, KumbhakOnam etc., buti s seen in a rounded shape 
in a host of otlmr monuments, Th(| rounded kumuda with two horijpntal rows 
of lotus petals and yyaf^t-nSfa on the base is one of the interesting changes effected 
during the period. In some instances as at TakkSlam the kumuda is vert^liy fluted. 

Unlike the Pallava shrines, those of die Cb9)a period are devoid of hxtrava^nt 
sculptural decoration on the exterior of the walls above the base, clearlv indicating 
the appreciation of plain space. The cornices above the wall which in ntany Pallava 
temples is only a projecting tier gets a flexed appearance in these Ch^a temples. 
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The pillars and pilasters that articulate the wall space are comparatively much 
expanded with changes in the shape of the idal below. The corbels get an angular 
profile and are develled resulting in a triangular tenon-like projection. In some 
cases the lower part of the corbel is plain ; in others its faces are curved with a roll 
moulding sometimes with a decorated median band. The space in niches in the walls 
of early ChSja temples is narrower unlike in the Pallava monuments. In the place 
of the showel-headed finials of the kSdus of Pallava times, one now finds lion-headed 
kD4us. 

Generally the early Ch5}a vimana is of one or two talas. The sikhara at the top 
of it is domical, four-sided or octagonal crowned by a finial. Below the sikhara 
is the grlva (clerestory) with devakdslithas, one each at the four cardinal points. 
At the four corners of the platform immediately below the grjva are figures of seated 
Nandi (if the shrine is dedicated to ^iva). 

The ardha-matidapa that preceds the main shrine is rectangular and its adhi- 
shthana mouldings correspond to those of the shrine. There were few axial structures 
preceding the ardha-mandapa during the early Chola period but one finds a complete 
and surviving example of a mandapa m front of the ardha-mandapa in the shrines of 
Aga^’-^ye^vara at KijaiyOr. In plan this is square and wider than the temple. This 
was probably intended for the ritual bathing of the deity. An inscription of Paran- 
taka 1 from Tillaisthanam refers to a mmana-mandapa in the temple. 

The accession of Rajaiaja I in 985 A.D. heralded a new saga in the sphere of 
temple architecture even though the distinctive features of this new phase are seen 
clearly reflected only in post-Rajaraja monuments. Apart from the two Brihadlivara 
temples at Tanjavur and GaiigaikondachSlapuram the larger temples of this period 
are the Airavatesvara at Darasuram and Kampaharesma at Tribhuvanam. Other 
constructions of this period, more numerous than early Ch5|a temples, are smaller 
structures which have not yet been adequatelv documented. 

A feature common to most temples of this p'l ise is the elaboration of the temple 
complex besides interesting developments in architectural style. The introduction 
of a kdpdta in the base which is apparently a Chalukyan feature is a noteworthy 
characteristic of the temples of this period. (This feature is not found in any early 
temple except that of Brahmapurisvara at Pullamangai). In larger temples the other 
mouldings in the base arc elaborated to conform to the size of the prasada. The 
kumuda moulding is rounded and has a smooth surface; in some cases it is decorated 
with vertical groove or ribs. In the larger temples the vertical walls rising over the 
basement arc divided into two by a cormcc. massive and curved, with several Idddu 
ornamentations. The makaratoratm over the niches in the walls and in the base arc 
semicircular, and in some temple ■ tall and narrow wuh reverse curves on each side. 
A survival of the early feature may be seen in the tetragonal shape of the pada and 
the phalaka. The phaldka in these temples is thinner than that in earlier temples. 
Another change may be seen in the padma below the phalaka: this which was invert- 
ed and smooth in temples of the early ChSja period now develops in shape with 
expanding petals. In the temples at Tanjavur and Gangaikon^ch5)apuram the 
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corbels are of the simple level and tenon type, the chamfering being on the extreme 
thirds of the width of the corbel leaving the middle thiid in the form of an angular 
and pendantive tenon in between. But in the still later ChSla temples, the central 
tenon of the corbel develops into a madalai, and still later, into the pushpapQdigm. 
The maifdapas in some of the temples have Sniyoitikkol i.e. attached pilasters on their 
sides with yS^is and elephants as their bases. 

The walls of later Ch5|a temples have a greater number of niches. These are 
decorated with a new feature known as tiruv3chi. This is a semicircular arch the 
centre of which resembles the ka4u and seen beneath the architrave and over the 
niche. Another feature introduced during this period was the kitmbhaptiUjara in 
between the niches. It is so called because it is in the form of a pillar or tree issuing 
from kumbha. In temples constructed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries — in the 
Bnhadlsvara temple at Tanjavur for instance— there is no paJ^ro over the kumbha, 
but a decorative device similar to timvachi and resembling a flower bearing flames 
or arabesques only is seen. But in temples built after the fourteenth century the 
kumbhapahjaro has the pahjara as a top member. 

The elaboration of the gdpuras was another major development in the later 
Ch5|a phase. The first experiment in this direction is already noticed in the Btiha- 
dlKara temple at TanJSvflr where there are two gdpuras, one the inner and the other 
outer. While the inner tower has three storeys the outer has five. Two-storey vesti- 
bules are seen in both and the lower storey of these in each is at the ground level. 
Both the gdpuras include not only usual architectural designs like kUtas, solas, 
alpanasikas etc. but also sculptural decorations. It seems that the Btihadisvara 
temple at Gangaikoridach5{apuram also had a tower; this is indicate4J>y the ruined 
lower portions at the entrance. The still surviving parts of the structure reveal that 
the tower was most probably modelled on the gdpura at TanjavQr. 

Among the bettef known examples of later Ch5{a gdpuras mention may be 
made of those at Uyyako^dan Tirumalai, Tiruppiraitturai, Tiruchchengat^ngudi, 
the eastern tower in the NSg^vara temple at Kumbhakfinam etc. In these a signi- 
ficant change in the gradation of magnitude of the gdpura is seen. It now dominates 
the landscape by virtue of its height which is greater than that of the vimana. The 
inner most eastern tower at Tiruvannanoalai (kill gdpura) and the one at the entrance 
in the temple at TiruvgnkSdu also t^long to this class. Most of the gdpuras of this 
period are five-storeyed and have a large basement and tall entry way. Dressed and 
carved stones are used for building them up to the kapdta and above it the construc- 
tion is done with tnick, mortar and plaster. An important feature of these gdpuras 
is that the rectangular space between the outer and inner entry way Is longer than 
wider; in this feature they are different from theit earlier and smallel counterparts 
of the early Ch5]a period. Further, in each of the dvSros in successile talas, idlas 
with sbnhahldias are seen. The rising tiers are decorated with sSm, kStas and 
sculptures. The sculptumi embellishment and decoration with pilasters and kumbha' 
ftdijariu are noticed in the adhishff&to. 

The next phase in the devebpment of the ffipuras is representef bythose at 
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Chidambaram, JambukS^varam etc. J. C. Harle has shown that the gdpura of the 
AirSvatSlivara temple at Dirisuram built by R2ijai3ja II (1146-1163 A.D.), which 
is now ruined and only the basement of which is seen now, was similar to the Chidam- 
baram gdpuras in many details. In ail these there are seven talas. It is from this 
phase that the gdpuras in the Tamil country became huge and massive. The existence 
of later ChO{a towers with five-storeys show that during this period the Agamic 
iiyunction that the number of talas in the gdpura should be in accordance with the 
number of stoieys in the vimSna was strictly followed 
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The Early PXnpyas op Madurai, like the Pallavas, had an important role in imti* 
ating a rock*cut and a subsequent stone structural phase, in the areas south of Kaveri, 
broadly speaking: and virtually these two schools, together inspired the AtiyamSns, 
the Muttarayars and the Chdras variously into a like cultuiaJ activity in then respec* 
tive tracts. We have nearly 60 cave temples patronised by the PSndyas and the others. 
These, and the pioneering early structural temples in granite stone that, again, the 
PS^yas began, call for a separate and detailed treatment, in the assessment of early 
South Indian temple art. Aside of the Pallavas, the PS^yas alone had been respon- 
sible in Tamilnadu for a monolithic effort also, as spectacularly if unfortunately 
incompletely, displayed at the VettuvankSyil of Kajugumalai, in Kovilpatti Taluk 
of Urunelveli District. The PS^ya monuments themselves spilt outside the 
traditional I^i^ya territory, bespeaking the extensive cultural influence of the first 
Pandya monarchy which was again to rise as a great medieval power in the south 
and flood the entire Tamilnadu with its religious and cultural bequeathals. The 
early PSndya structural phase also coincided with the formative stage of granite 
architecture in Tamilnadu and it is seen that the guilds of Pindya artisans who were 
habituated to cutting in granite continued to initiate structural temples also, unlike 
the Pallavas who, even after the cave-art phase in granite, fell back upon sandstone 
for structural temples, for a pretty long time, even in the later Pallava stage. 

On the present evidence, the PSndya cave temples do not appear to have been 
much older than the second half of the* 7th century A.D. But since KadungSn’s rule 
should clearly have been inaugurated at least by the middle of the 6ih century A.D. 
we are left to surmise that the cave enterprise of the earliest stage was not of any 
appreciable order, probably due, on the one hand, to the federal character of the early 
l^i^ya kingdom itself, by which the country north of Vaigai, south of Vaigai and 
of the western hilly uplands were not seemingly under unified control: and on the 
other hand, the early period upto the end of the 6th century practically saw the 
occupation of the interior hilly tracts and rocky areas by the monks of Jainism who 
selected natural caverns for their abodes, and thus cave temples for Hinduism had 
largely become feasible only in the succeeding eras, for obvious reasons. Perhaps, 
it was under SSndan and ArikSsari ParSiiku^ Maravarman and K^lchcha^yan 
that the welding of the country into one unified entity took place, wh^h the distri- 
bution of the cave temples appears to support also. This distribution also has a 
relationship with the Jaina vestiges that had filled IKl^mandalam in th| early times. 

A striking feature of the distribution map of the rock-cut cav4 temples in 
Tamilnadu is that, upto the time of the early Pallavas, extending upto tj^e end of the 
7th century and early 8th, the provenance of their cave temples is not%een to have 
spilled out further south than Araga^nallOr (near Tirukkfiyilllr) in South Arcot 
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District. The exception, however, is MahSndra’s Tiruchir3pal|i rock-cut cave. 
Excepting for Tiruve||arai cave temples and a structural temple of probably late 
phase of Nandivarman ll's time, however, occurring at TiruppattOr and a few re- 
mains of Dantivarman at Tiruve]{arai, we do not have any rock-cut or other monu- 
ments in this area of any dynasty, much less the Pallavas. During the first half of the 
7th century A.D. Kaveri was a very dependable boundary between Ton^imai^lam 
and FSi^yan3du. Almost upto the end of the 7th century A.D., we do not find any 
mutual inroads of southern and northern Tamil kingdoms, north and south of Kaveri. 
In the reign of Parame^varavarman I (672-700), Chalukya Vikramaditya I (655-81) 
who invaded Pallava country, conquered KSnchi, and extirpated MSmalla’s family, 
is said to have camped near (Jragapura (modern Pfimbur near Kumbhak5::am) on 
the Kaveri in 674 A.D. Later, almost in the same year, he appears to have been 
defeated by Parameivara himself in the battle of Peruva|anallur, as mentioned in the 
Ktlram plates of this king. This Peruvajanallur is in Lalgudi Taluk, north of Kaveri, 
about six miles north-east of Lalgudi town. Thus, even Pallava encounters with 
ChSlukyas had been restricted to the traditional boundary of the former, and never 
crossed Kaveri. 

Ir. fact, only after the Pallava interregnum, when Nandivarman II (732-96) sat 
on the KSnchi throne that we see a deliberate encroachment north of Kaveri by the 
I^dya king Maravaiman Rajasimha (730-65) who was notable for many conquests 
over Pallavas, Gangas etc. Nandivarman had been defeated in many battles in his 
own territory by Maravarman Rajasimha, apart from a few places like Kodumbatfir 
in the Muttariyar-Irukkuvel tract. As this period coincided with the invasion of the 
country, twice by Chalukya Vikramaditya II, in the fourth decade of the 8th century 
and, in the next decade by Rashtrakuta Dantidurga, this was perhaps the most 
suitable opportunity for the Pandyas to make inroads into the Pallava zone (during 
Narasimhavarman II’s period and perhaps more truly during the reign of 
Nandivarman II and his son Danti) and by this .i.ne, the Muttaraiyar chieftains like 
KSduvetfi, and Ch5|a chieftains like Ulagaperumanar had already become substantial 
political entities in their respective areas and were owing allegiance to the Pallava 
throne. But it is equally obvious that the area south of Kaveri was getting, culturally 
speaking, well within the sphere of influence of the Pandyas. The Katlasanaiba temple 
at TiruppattOr, mentioned earlier, was the handiwork of Nandivarman II and is 
very similar in form to Muktesvara of KSnchi in its provision of upapJtha. It is likely 
that it was constructed soon after the completion of VaikunthaperumSI temple, since 
the octagonal, stkhara form is still maintained, whereas MuktSsvara has a circular 
SOchara. During the time of Nandivarman, the Vaishnava saint Tirumangai is taken 
to have lived and we have his reference to 'nruve|Jarai cave (Veflaraiyil kalioraintil) 
in addition to a svastika tank (naiu-mUlai-kfni) at this place (with an inscription of 
Danti’s regnal year). Danti’s regnal year is also quoted by Muttaraiyai chiefs at 

Malayadipa^ti- 

Thnsp tend to suggest that already in early middle 8th century A.D., the Mutta- 
raiyar rock excavations had been accomplished facts, and should indeed have been 
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Started mudi earlier. The outermost time limit for the end of Kaveri as a nominal 
border-^ore honoured in its breach — ^was around the time of N|ipatunga whose 
^temporaries were rai^ya Varaguna II (862*85), Gaiiga Ptithvipati Md Ch5{a 
Aditya I. From the simple fact that VaraguM has left his inscriptions, in his own 
1 7th regnal year at Arasur, on the banks of Pennar (when camping as an ally of 
Nfipatunga — as seen in his Ambasamudram inscription); at TijruvcJ|arai in 13th 
year; at Lilgudi also in the 13th year: in addition to the fact that he quotes in his 
Tiruvadigai (South Arcot) inscription, Ntipatunga's 18th regnal year, (camping as 
he was then, in the Pallava kingdom); would all show that he had convenient opera* 
tive control then (jointly perhaps with the Pallava king) of the area immediately 
north of Kaveri, and correspondingly the early Ch5{a involvement in this area, at 
this time, was but peripheral and weak politically, and certainly non*exi$tant for 
purposes of any architectural enterprises that would chiefly interest us here. Only 
after the Tiruppurambiam battle and defeat of Varaguna, the early ChSjas rose on 
their own. Even then, they had not yet subdued the Muttaraiyars fully. We find 
Vijayllaya’s reign mentioned only in the area north of Kaveri, as at KTlputtOr (North 
Arcot) mentioning his 4th year, and we do not have any unimpeachable volume of 
records of the early Ch5|as before the 15th year of Aditya. Tirukkattajai (in Puduk- 
kottai District) cannot, as some believe, have the record of the 3rd year of Aditya I, 
since, Varaguna’s record in Saptarishlivara temple at LSIgudi is in the same year, 
namely, 874 A.D. We are not also to forget that Pandya kings earlier than Varaguna 
had already been connected with temples, deep in the Ch6ja country, as the NigEsvara- 
svSmi temple at Kumbhakoram, Tirukkedikkaval, l^ndalai etc. although the extant 
temples in these places today, do not bear, in some of these, direct evidence of P3ndya 
architectural craftsmanship. 


Evrdntloaary Stages 

The general principles of fixation of deity in the sanctum, as followed in Pandya, 
Muttarayar and ChSra caves, are drawn more from Chalukya-RashtrakOta usages 
and to a lesser extent from the early Pallava traditions of the 8th century A* D It is 
recalled here that the first impact of ChSlukya Pulakesi II on Tamilnadu took place 
closing part of MahSndra’s reign, and it is the discomfiture caused to 
MaUn^. at the hands of the tempestuous invader, that roused the filialirc of 
yahant son N^Ila or Narasimha Pallava I, and made him ultimately 

reuHinj in diasirou, conanu- 
eoMS for PutaUii m parlicuhr, and Ihe wily mstati Chilukyas in aencral The 
B ,w, pjliMcal watota of Namhnh. occnired in S, Ifti 

p/ince Vikiamiditya II i, Lid lo taw 
attacM KSochi and levied tnbules from ParatnEfvaravatman If— the Art of iIim. 
Wdorjow eapedition, » KMchi led by Vlbamiditya lirmL.JSn^ 
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to the doors of KSfichi and even further south upto Uragapura (PSmbQr near 
KumbhaicSnam) of the Ch5|ad£sa, as claimed by the GadvSl plates issued in 674 A.D. 
by Vikramiditya from the above camp— that any incidental mutual osmosis of 
socio*coltural values might have more fruitfully ensued. 

Thus, if we were to detect art elements patently of ChSlukyan affiliation, these 
should most reasonably be ascribable mainly to the time of VilcramSditya-I — ^Trairdja 
(namely MSmalla, MahSndravarman II and ParamSivaravarman 1) phase which is 
nearly seven decades later than the former, or in the still later third ex])edition of 
Vikram3ditya II, during the reign of Nandivarman II Pallavamalla, the narration 
of which, together with the previous campaign of his, was got engraved by 
VikramSditya II on the Kail3sanatha temple at Kafichi. The third expedition to 
K3iichi was by yuvarSja Kirtivarman II and took place again in the respective reigns 
of VikramSditya II (his father) and Nandivarman II Pallavamalla. Thus, any PSndyan 
architectural activity with ChSlukyan indebtedness, aside of Pallava influence in 
the homeland itself, would essentially be of post-M3maUa phase. However, the 
successors of MImaiia, namely Mahendravarman II who had a very short and 
unevRi^tful reign, and ParamSsvaravarman I, did not have any art-creations of theirs 
reflecting Chalukyan elements. 

As we know that Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha who succeeded ParamS^vara- 
varman I was a prolific builder and initiator of structural stone architecture both at 
bOlmallapuram, Kaiichi, Panamalai and elsewhere in Ton^inSd, we are probably 
nearer the truth, if we were to hold that, Pandya architectural activity, mainly of 
the rock-cut style, would have been inaugurated in the troublous times for the Pallavas 
either during the post-MSmalla-pre-Rijasimha period and/or in the post-RSjasimha 
or Nandivarman II period. In this connection, an incidental piece of semi-historical 
information gleaned from Tirumangai A]var, the Vaishmva saint would lead us to 
believe that his warriors helped in the Pallava defence against the combined enemy 
strength of I^ndyas and 'northerners’, thus witnessing PSndyans making common 
cause with ChSlukyas, against Pallavas, in the t'me perhaps of ParamSsvaravarman 
(referring to his PeruvalanallClr victory mentioned in his KGram grant* or in the time 
of Nandivarman II who was indeed the contemporary of this A}var as known by 
independent evidence). If this has any face-value, we may consider the I^dyan 
rock-cut phase as dividing itself into two phases, the beginning of the earlier one 
ascribable to the th>rd quarter of the 7th century A.D. and the succeeding stage as 
centrally falling in the mid-eighth century A.D. onwerds. 

Do we have any significant internal evidence in the P3ndya monuments them- 
selves of such a probablity ? The an-^wer would seem to be in a qualified afi&tmative, 
since we find that at least in so far as ritual elements are concerned, some of the 
rock-cut enterprises of a variant mode, are identifiaUe, against the general 
diagnostic feature of most of the Pallava cave monuments. In the unfinished Tiru- 
ve||arai cave in the rear of the outer prlUcSra premises of the main temple at this 
place we see a hall with two shrines at either end projecting out of the wall space to a 
greater or lesser degree, with the main back wall space itself divided into a series of 
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sections, each showing (or intended to show where unfinished) a standing deity which 
forms part of the main nucleus of the Brabmanical pantheon, such as Brahma, 
Skanda, SQrya, GanSia and DurgS, the two end-wall shrines having been apparently 
intended for Vishnu and ^iva. The shrine does not contain any provision for the 
placement of a lihgfl which, m the rock-cut form itself, complete with itspI/Aii becomes 
such an ubiquitous feature of the main run of PSndya cave monuments elsewhere. 
Alike from this non-existence of any Mga as well as in the prominence given to Visbpu 
and l^iva as the two leading elements of Brahmanical pantheon, the remaining auxili- 
ary god-heads being the five narrated above, it is a transitional stage, taxonomic with 
the MSmalla-to-the-RSjasimha phase of cultural heritage, in the field of cave art. 

The important foundation inscription belonging to a Pandya rock-cut cave is at 
Malaiyadikkurichchi, probably of the time of MSran SSndan (c. 640-690-91 A.D.) 
in his 17th year, i.e. c. 657 A.D., the palaeography of the inscription justifying a 7th 
century date for it. But it ha$ been conteneded sometimes that Pandya cave monu- 
ments cannot be of a date earlier than early mid-eighth century A.D , owing to the 
clear presence of the rock-cut linga with pltha in the l^aivite sancta among them. It 
should, however, be mentioned here that, on the one hand, we have a few instances 
of caves without any linga or even a provision for inserting it, as at the lower rock- 
cut cave at Tiruve||arai. At Malaiyadikurichchi actually, there is only a small, loose 
linga and p fha and not of the rock-cut form. This linga should have been fixed at a 
later time, and the original shrine would have been without any linga. We have at 
Piechchiparai near Chokkampatti, a Jaina cave similar to the one mentioned above, 
in layout. All these would tend to show that there do seem to exist two phases in 
the Pindya rock architecture, alike on religious basis as on the presence or otherwise 
of the linga in the cella (rock-cut or structural). At the same time, we have at least 
quite a few instances of eaves which are nearer to the general architectural layout of 
Anamalai Narasimha cave, for which we have the date of 770 A.D. of the time of 
Jatila Parfintaka or Maranjadaiyan. It is thus essentially a question of deducing the 
number of evolutionary stages in the architectural formulae themselves that could be 
noticed as between the earlier stage and the Anamalai proto-type, and even later to 
it. It is to a consideration of such architectural differentiae of the I^ndya cave ait 
that we would now revert. 

For a study of the Pindya cave-art it would seem that Kudumiylmalai, Tiru- 
mayam, MalayakkByil and TirugSkarnam have a vital bearing, prima facie, because 
of the close link they have with one another by the ‘musical’ insciiptioos that were 
engraved on or near the cave temple excavated in these places. Doubtlesa we assume 
that they are all the work of the same local patron. The mam centre ii this group 
would seem to be the first mentioned place where the lar^ and valuaj^le ‘musical 
notations’, engraved on an almost vertioal scarp of rock occur. Since tUs epigraph 
is just doaely adjoining the cave temple here, one might not be far wrong ilpresuming 
that the cave temple preceded the record here. The record here has, or Ihould have 
had. almost its exat^ copy at Tirumayam (now badly chiselled off)’ exc^t perhaps 
for the colophon of this inscription found at Kudumiylmalai, which rea&- Srt 
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EudrUchSrya sishyt^, poronui-nahiivarS^rajfiS iishyOhltSrthamkfUah svarSgamah. 
We have to note that these and the remaining two places already mentioned contain 
a kind of code-word parivSdiniye inscribed inside a rectangle and in almost similar 
script-characters. These are found in the interior (ardha-nui^fdapa) walls, at three of 
the places, while in the fourth place, Malayakk5yil, it is located on the exterior wall 
of this simple cella-type cave shrine (smaller of the two cave temples found here). 
It was, till lately, taken that these musical notations and the allied records were all 
of the time of MahSndra Pallava — an entirely speculative evidence without any 
direct bearing geographically or otherwise, and in recent years, there is a clear 
awareness that these caves as well as the inscriptions could not but have been 
of PSndya origin. 

At this stage, we have to assimilate the historical context of the erection of the 
cave temple at these places. We have already stated that at Kudumiyimalai, the cave 
temple should have preceded the musical inscription. At the same place, very close 
to the cave temple we have a structural temple which is mentioned in its inscription 
as the tirun^lattSiuUtu MohSdiva, while the shrine of the rock-cut cave on its rear, 
is referred to as tirumejtoli MahSdiva, in later inscriptions. The earliest record 
referring to the structural temple at this place is itself a PSndya record of the gifts 
of a Sadayan Mlran taken as K9chcha^yan Randhira Pandya (c. 710-40 A.D.) 
although It could have been a subsequent Sadayan Miran as well, of the 9th century 
A.D. In any case, it is significant that both the temples have very early pre-Ch5|a and 
Pandya inscriptions. At Tirumayam, on the other hand, we find that there are also 
two early shrines, (in fact, three), but all the three of cave temple type. They are: the 
Vishnu-Ananta^yi cave, the ^iva cave, and a small ^iva cave shrine at the rear, 
half way up the boulder hill. It is to be noted that the last also has the poriradmi 
recrod. 

We have inscribed evidence to show that the Vaishnava cave had been renovated 
by one Perunddvi. queen of VidSIvidugu Vi|upperadiarayar, during the time of her 
son’s rule. Thus, it would be appropriate to take the foundation of the cave shrine 
itself as antedating this record, by at least a generation. Since this Vidilvidugu 
Muttarayan was the contemporary of Nandivarman II (in the later period of his 
reign) and of Mtravarman RSjasimha I Pandya (c. 740-65), and since Tirumangai 
Aivlr also sings about this cave shrine, we are well fixed in the second half of the 
8th century A.D., at the latest, as regards this renovation of the cave shrine. The 
^aiva cave shrine is a little farther away to (he east, (its structural temple being 
situated in the crescentic declivity of this hill). It is the l^iva cave that contained 
its exterior flank, the long musical inscription which was unfortunately very badly 
and almost completely got erased, by the orders of Appanna-da^nSyaka. in the 
medieval times, while inscribing his own record, adjudicating in a dispute between 
the ^iva and Vaishiuiva shrines here. This musical inscription is on the southern 
wall-face. Just outside the cave sanctum, to the proper right. In addition to this, the 
pariidSdini label is found on the ardha-mandapa back wall (facing south) in the interior 
of this cave. At Malayakkflyil, the cave temple concerned is itself called *ii\ 
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Varaittii^ySr* which togethcf with the name of the place itself as Ma)ayakk5yil, 
is stroni^y reminiscent of the PS^ya foundation of the cave and place. This place 
has a larger cave temple as well which in many respects, is almost similar to the 
Tiruniayam ^iva cave temple. At TirugOkarnam, we have a cave shrine where the 
mural label inscription (mentioned alieady) is engraved on the interior, and the shnne 
contains record of the PSndya king Mlraiijadayan or Varaguna I, in his 17th (c. 782 
A.D.) year. 

By one way or another, we are led to the conclusion that KudumiySmalai cave 
temple might have come into existence In the first half of the 8th century A.D., or 
earlier, but it is only in the second half of the same century that the musical record 
was written and was already contemporary with those in the cave temple of 
Tirumayam, Tirugdkariuun and Malayakkdyil. It is pertinent to see here that these 
three cave temples show monolithic liAga p/tthas, respectively of circular, square and 
octi^onal shapes, of which, decidedly the circular should be the latest, and the octa- 
gonal and the square, the earliest. Thus even at MalayakkSyil, we may take that the 
smaller shrine is earlier than the larger one which, as already noted, is very similar 
to Urumayam ^iva cave temple. Since the Vaishapava cave temple of Tirumayam 
IS a Muttarayar foundation of the second ouarter of the 8th century A.D. or earlier, 
it is obvious that the l^aiva cave Oarger) is later to it and a Pindya foundation, and 
was coeval and perhaps relatively of the same age as the small ^aiva cave on the 
upper boulder. 

Thus, we have, in the same region of the Muitarayars, TirugSkarnam in the 
east, Malayakk5]nl in the west, Kudumiyamalai in the north and Tirumayam in 
the south, all yielding PSndya cave temples and almost identical inscriptrans, in the 
8th century A.D. and in such a way as to suggest that the Vfuttarayars, despite their 
nominal and titular fealty to the Pallavas of far-ofif Kanchi, had kinship of a lasting 
cultural character with Pindyas. It is also in this context that we should study the 
other Muttarayar caves of Kunn3n^k5yil, Malayad ppatti, Puva{akkudi etc. 

In the south PS^ya country itself, one of the most significant centres of dispersal 
of PSndya rock-cut art had been at Tirupparankupram. Here again, we get a con- 
vincing intei]riay of inscnptional evidence and architectural mannerisms, linking 
them with other creations of PSndya cave art further south. Tirupparankupyam has 
been referred to in its early inscriptions as Param kunru, or Paramaj.khari in San- 
skrit. It has two main groups of caves, one on its southern face. The former is, of 
coom, the main and the largest, since it compnses a mam unit of multiple subshrines 
for Siva, Vishnu, Dur^, Gan84a and K5rtik8ya (SubrahmanyaMhe last of which 
has become the chief attraction at the place now, since the ^a’ngam andimst-iangam 
works like ParipS4^ *ttd TtrumurugonupplUUd respectively sung about iMoruga and 
his six hill abodes variously. It has further subsidiary shnnes for ^lakshnd, 
BhtivaoMvari and Jy&hthS. The two shrines for Bhuvaniivarl and&jalakshml 
at two adjacent lower levels than the afore mentioned mmn multiple 
unit, to its east and west respectively, while the shrine for JyCshthS is l oo ted further 
to tlw west and at.a still lower level, It is thus obvious that these varibtis shrines. 
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oTiginftUy, would have been directly accessible in each case from the base of the rocky 
scarp, dually apparent is the fact that these have all been part of a comprehensive 
or common plan, notwithstanding the feasibility of their having been spread out in 
time, for their execution. In fact, the inscriptional evidence which speaks of the shrine 
for Dur^ and JydshfhS in the reign of Maranja^yan by one sattan Ganapali and 
his wife Nakkan Koxri, would lend a direct plausibility to this view, and we may 
take it that the main unit itself, despite its front>facing aspect, had the ^iva-Vishnu 
shrines, with their lateral axis, coming earlier, and the ethers, particularly Dur^, 
coming at a slightly later time. Since there is no mention in the record about the 
and Subrahmanya shrines, these should perhaps, have formed part of this 
first stage : and similarly would have been the Gajalakshml and Bhuvan£ivari shrines, 
while DurgS and JySshthfi shrines came together at one time. Thus, the date for the 
last mentioned having been fixed by inscriptions as 773 A.D. we are led to infer 
that the main shrine would have come up reasonably prior to this date. 

We should be in a position to consider the main temple unit of multiple shrines, 
together with the subshrines of BhuvanSsvarT, Gajalakshml, and JyeshthS, as one 
comprehensive unified scheme, notwithstanding the breaks in time among the units, 
and it Would be equally certain that the main unit, in so far as it contains l^iva and 
Vishnu (in axial disposition) with Durga, GanSu and Subrahmanya alone as sub* 
sidiary deities on the back wall would be clearly a stage subsequent to the formula 
seen at the lower rock-cut cave at TiruchirSppa|ji. The existence of the square linga- 
plfha in the ^iva shrine in addition to the sbmaskanda panel would itself support 
this view point, apart from indicating that the importation of the Sbmaskanda idea 
into the PSndya country, as a device for the cella back wall, should have been a 
transaction contemporary with the post-Rajasimha period, when not only the 
Sbmaskanda panel was getting abridged, and HAga also had additionally made its 
appearance. The fact that Pailava impact is present in this Hindya temple group is 
further attested to by the interior of Bhuvan^varl «.?ve wherein carving of devotees 
and divinities on the side walls of the shrine strongly recall the practice noted in 
Rajasimha’s (followed also in Nandivarman IPs) structural temples at KSnch'puram, 
making Bhuvanfi^varl cave shrine thus, coeval with the period from the end of the 
7th century to the middle of the 8th century A.D. 

The other cave, namely the Umaiyfindar temple on the southern face of the cliff 
here is, again, interesting in its own count, and is a considerable admixture of early 
and later carvings, indicated by medieval interplay as well. The temple is a side- 
facing shriim, within the pillared facade, and its cella had probably a VfishabhSntika- 
ardhanSri carving on Its back wall oriainatly, and no lingo on the floor.* The various 
carvings on the artUu^mandapa would oe dealt with in the appropriate sections later. 
But it would suffice to note that the facade pillars are massive and retain the early 
characteristics, despite their unconventionalised forms. The absence of the /wfa 
proper would make this cave also pertain to the early series in this region. Since it is 
a sin^ shriw complex, though turned sidewards internally, in order to maintain 
as eastern orientation, It would stylistically belong to the Sevilipa(ti-11ruinalfipuiam 
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type in nbndya countty and Tirunandikkara in Piindya-ChCra contact wne, but 
iconographically would be close to the Tirupparankunjtam mam cave of Siva or to 
the Piranmamai'Tiromalai type if showing iconic Siva in sanctum, instead of an 
iconic linga is considered. 

Styilsiic ConsMcratiens 

In so far as the community of stylistic impacts of art in the lower Tamilnadu in 
the 8th century A D are concerned, we find that the following factors are worthy 
of being taken into account 

(1) Notwithstanding the fact that post-MahSndra period already shows the 
preparation of the facade (as in the ground tala elevation of a structural temple), 
by showing the cornice moulding and the entablatures above it, almost all the more 
southern non*Pallava cave temples, dispense with this and show only the natural 
rock scarp practically untouched This character, however fits well with the 
ChSlukyan practice and indicates how the rock art of the I^ndyas is not a lineal 
continuance of the Pallava efforts, but runs on its own stimulus 

(2) Tlie pillars, though undoubtedly showing a basic link with the earlier simple 
model of the MahSndra Pallava period, are quite free and finite in thtir experimenta* 
tion of new forms, as in Lower cave, Tiruchirfippajli, Kudumiyamalai, Tirumalai 
etc Here again Chatukyan analogues are more implicit 

(3) The interiors of the cave temple, are much more influenced b> the vogues 
of the typical free-standing structural temples than by the conventional Mandapa 
t)q)c so persistently adhered to in the Pallava period, (the exccptioniti which, 
howrever, are Da|avandr and Tiruchir3ppa{|i Upper cave) Of these two exceptions 
perhaps the latter is in the late Maheodra stage and the former is to be placed in 
the late MSmalla period, in the second half of the 7th century A.D and was also 
perhaps a source of inspiration for the Tiruchir3ppai}i Lower cave of the Pandyas, 
which should have come within a few decades after it This also shows how the late 
NfohSndra and Mamalla times had themselves come under the cultural impact of 
the political clash with the Chalukyas. 

(4) The provision of panels in the nuthS’tnttijdapa side walls is not known in the 
early Pallava specimens In fact, this practice of carving panels all over the side walls 
nght upto the facade is essentially a ChSlukya feature and occur in the Pallava cases 
only in the KObnalU and post-MSmalla times. 

(5) The nature of the sanctum, markedly differs in the Pallava apd the non- 

Pallava southern cave temples T’le first feature is the absence of SSigaskanda or 
other wall reliefs in the cella. The second is the monolithic presence #f the /idgo* 
j/ttha in different forms, square, octagonal and circular, and the presenedof a mono- 
lithic or detachable liAga which again is more akin to Chilukya usage. (The third is 
the almost invariable projection of the plinth and front wall corners of if he sanctum 
and IS an obsession, mutating the contemporaneous structrual models vovidine for 
perambulation , • 
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(£) The excavation of large, medium and small cave temples, in the same period, 
follow the Pallava pattern while the CbSiukya pattern generally sticks to a moderate 
size limit and larger ones, but not smaller ones. RashfrakGta usage is, on the other 
hand, inclined towards producing cave temples of all dimensions without any hxity. 

(7) Carvings or subsidiary cave shrines, on the outer rock wall flanks of the main 
cave temples, are not particularly noticed in the Pallava examples, except when they 
represent, sometimes, the dv5rap5las. The P3ndyan examples, however, show GanSih, 
JySshfhS, Vishnu, SaptamStf ikas etc., often, outside the cave temple proper, on the 
outer rock walls. The practice, seen in the Vallam cave temple near Chingleput in the 
Pallava heartland, with GanS^ and JySshthS should, be thus considerable as later 
and aberrant creation, with reference to the main inscribed cave shrine of Vasan* 
tS^varam here. 

(8) An almost persistent practice of the projection of the underside of the 
cornice emphatically beyond the pillar projection m the non>PaIlava instances, and 
the depiction of interior feature of the cornice, like the ko^ngai, the vaiabhi figures 
etc. are seen. These are not Pallava characteristics. 

(9) Tlie provision of screen walls in the mukha-moffiapa separation of the inner 
hall, as well as in the very sanctum unit itself, or alternatively the use of a simple 
mandapa for the sanctum just behind the ardha-matfdapa, is seen in the non*Pallava 
examples, including the P3ndya, e.g. Anamalai Narasimha temple, Malayad'patti 
Vishnu temple, Namakkai Narasimha temple, following the imperative from 
ChSlukyan traditions. 

(10) The comparatively high ceiling of the cave temples in majority of cases 
in the non-Pallava ones, is suggestive alike of a more assured excavation in granite 
rock medium, as of a relative nearness in time to structural models. 

(1 1) The location of the cave temple is at all levels of a hill, unlike the general 
tendency in the Pallava period to keep it close to the foot of the hill. The exceptions 
to the latter arc, however, the Tiruchir3ppa]|i Upper cave and theTirukkalukunram 
cave. In both these cases, the object apparently was the interception cf the path 
leading to the Jain caverns. The non*Pallava caves also are often close to the foot of 
the hill, but their situation in many cases in unconventional, and in accessible to a 
degree. 

(12) The use of monolithic nemdi, as a landmark, in alignment with the main 
sanctum, and placed in the outer hall, is practically unheard of in Pallava cave 
temples, but quite a common feature in the developed non-Pallava caves. It is to be 
noted, however, that nandi bull, as such, is quite commonly known as independent 
sculpture as well as in Somaskanda panels, in the Pallava caves. Their application 
in the non-Pallava category has, thus, merely the additional flavour of an agamic 
injunction and reflects co-evality with structural examples. 

Taking the excavation of rock-cut temples, as a whole, in the entire Tamilnadu 
(including for our study, as we should, Kerala area, also anciently), we may perhaps 
be on firm grounds if we place the period of inception of such a mode of temple 
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creatton as around $00 A.D. or soon after. The Pallavas who obviously were the 
earliest pioneers in this, had been found to have more or less given up this vogue by 
early 8th century A.D. Since it would be totally inexplicable if cave efforts in south 
Tamilnadu were started well after the end of such an enterprise by the Pallavas, we 
should presume a degree of overlapping of these parallel efforts by Pallavas in the 
north and other dynasties (mainly the Pa^yas) in the south. The dated PScidya 
caves as at Tirupparankunram, Anamalai etc, would suggest that, in the last quarter 
of the 8tb century A.D., the PS^dyas had not yet totally been weaned away from the 
rock>cut temple style. The character of the earliest small temples of the structural 
order attributable to thePS^yan, on various grounds, found at £nSdi, Panangudi, 
KSliyapa^i, VS^lflr etc., would clearly be datable around the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., even on collateral evidence. In between these two, we have to consider 
also the Kafugumalai monolith which should, rather, be taken as a logical and natural 
sequel to the proficiency already attained in the rock-cut medium, than as an aberrant 
and anachronistic enterprise following the inauguration of the structural mode. 
Much less acceptable would be the place of stone-structural temples well before those 
on the rock-cut medium. Thus, we would be justified in placing Ka{ugumalai mono- 
lith in the period between the last quarter of the 8th century A.D. and the middle 
of the 9th century A.D., nearer to the former than the latter. The political and cul- 
mral impact of Pallava hegemony itself on the southern dynasties would imply that 
in the third quarter of the 9th century A.D. Pandyas have already been closely 
associated with construction of structural temples, iii the Choja and even the traditio- 
nal south Pallava country. Thus, we must give them reasonable time for the various 
sta^s of proficiency they would have gained in this direction from the tiqjc of their 
exhibiting a well-modelled form of the double-storeyed DrSvi^-v/momi cut out of 
live rock at Ka|ugumalai. The fact that t^e earliest structural temples of the Pandyas 
are of ^gonal and square iikhard, in that order, would suggest that Kajugumalai 
which is of an octagonal iikhara would have been part of a viable earlier phase of 
temple i^ign when the octagonal iikhara held the field. All this would seem to help 
in the circumscription of the incidence of the rock-cut temple mode of the southern 
dynasties— notaUy the PSndyas— almost securely between the c. 675-c. 800 A.D. 

A simitar yardstick would also be feasible for classifying the cave temples them- 
selves into difierent stages, and recognising the earliest stage. As elsewhere in the 
Pallava country, in tfie Pfitidya also, we have to envisage an early and almost coeval 
stage when cither aniconic or rock-cut lingo on square pltha or statue fjguie in the 
sanctum was the vogue. There are, too, a few ancillary’ features of corroborative 
character. 

(1) If Pl^ya caves with aniconic features are not really early, th* it would 
be very dilBcult, if not impossible, to show why they were so wholly i^rvious to 
the later development already noted in the* iconography in the north Tamlnadu. 

v(2) The idacea where aniconic features exist, the pillar types and idinography 

m aUke more of the earlier formative stage— and notionally neawrTo PWlava 
festtires wall. 
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(3) Sk>me of the earliest rock-cut linga forms in these caves have archaic features, 
derivable from Western ChSlukyan or West coast regions, suggesting a typologically 
early stage. 

(4) From the themes of the iconography again, we seem to note that the Sapta- 
mStrikliand Jyesb(h3, with Ganapati, become a reasonably comnmn feature of most 
of the P3^ya cave temples. These are not to be noted in the northern Tamilnadp 
under the Pallavas, before the first quarter of the 8th century A.D. 

(5) The concept of a common group of a pantheistic nexus (the shanmatas) 
among the Trinity, DurgS, Ganeia and KartikSya, noted in many {daces liltt Tiru- 
chirSppaJli, Tirupparapkunram etc. is by and large, a development that should have 
succeeded the incidence of this practice noticed in the farther northern zones, viz. 
Pallava as in the TrimQrti cave, Mahabaiipuram and in the Durga cave, Mogal- 
rajapuram, (near Vijayav3da), but by the presence of GanS^ in the latter, and 
absence in the former this is placeable in the post-700 A.D. context. 

(6) The magnificent Anantaiayi elaboration, as found at Tuumayam, Malai- 
yadipatti, NSmakkal etc., are clearly early mid-eighth century phenomena. There are 
some long distance borrowals visible in architecture which could not but signify 
contemporaneity of context. These include the knob-like faceting of the triangular 
corner of the lower and upper sadurams found at Anamaiai (Narasimha cave temple). 
Tiruttaiigal (Anantasayi cave temple) etc. which are noted elsewhere only in some 
of the Eastern Chilukyan caves at Vijayavada, Mogalrajapuram, Un^vaUi and which 
are datable around the second half of the 8th century A.D. as the outer limit. 

(7) There is, further, a consistency about the square linga-pUha in many of the 
southern Tamilnadu cave temples which would suggest a transitional or pre-Rashtra- 
kuta context in the Deccan and which are succeeded by the circular monolithic 
plthas, as noted in a few more. In fact, the third and the rather rare variety of octa- 
gonal /mgtt-pI/Aor are also extant —perhaps the only ones known in the rock-cut phase 
of Deccan and south — at Malayakkoyil (small western shrine), and at Melacheri 
(l$ikhari'Pallave4varam)^. These on an analogy with octagonal temple sikharas, 
should be placed before the circulat pitha types. But the caves contain inscriptions— 
the former of the Kudumiyamalai type, and thus datable to the first quarter of the 
8th century A.D. ; while the latter are somewhat earlier and to be placed in the second 
half of the 7th century A.D. 

(8) i^ain, the presence or absence of nandi in monolithic rock in front of the 
shrine cell or aligned with it, is a diagnostic factor, since the very early cave temple 
types — ^whether the Ch3lukya or the Pallava or even the PSndya — are usually devoid 
of any such mount. They would range from 600-750 A.D. all over this vast area, 
and thus would be essentially an 8th Century practice in the cave temples of Tamilnadu 
and even there well after the first quarter of that century. 

Added to these, are the independent temples for subadiary gods like 
Subrahroapya, as at L3^nk5yil, Anamaiai, and iCa{ttgachalSsvara, Ka(ugumalai, 
since only when such go^ become svtfyampradhSna deities, they are provided with 
independent temples, and since such a concept does not find currency before the end 
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of the 8th ceDtury A D., we have seemingly a tenninal group of cave temples involving 
this characteristic. 

By these absolute and relative criteria, we are able to separate at least the follow- 
ing caves (in the order stated) as most plausibly forming the earliest among 
the southern cave temples of Tamilnadu, by a lack of late features, and presence of 
early ones: Mblaiyadikkuruchchi , Vadikk5ttai, Pachchiparai or Chokkampat(i 
(unfinished), Tiruchir3ppa|}i Lower ca>e; Tiruvi.H*>rai (unfirished), Tirupparan- 
kunjcam, Kudunuyfimalai, MalayakkSyil (small), TirugSkarMm, KunnattOr; 
Kunnakkudi (2 caves). These should he placed between the second quarter of the 
7th century A.D. to the second quarter of the succeeding century A D The charac- 
tenctic features of these should ^ analysed now with care 

Of the earliest group, we have to note that two of these, at Maiaiyadikkuruchchi 
and Vachkkfit^i are almost a similar type, while another at Pachchiparai (Chokkam- 
patti) IS different and, on existing analogy, more likely to be clubbed with the lower- 
rock-cut cave, TiruchirSppa}}! and Tiruvejjarai cave temple, and Tirupparapkunram 
main cave. There are, however, certain features which distinguish the Pachchiparai 
cave firom the Tiruchir3ppaj|i Lower cave and Tiruvejlarai cave, both of the latter 
being almost of the same format The difference consists in the way in which the 
twin shnnes — faang each other — are excavated in the very first bay of the cave facade, 
whereas at TiruchirSppa]]! and Tiruvejfarai they are well centred on the side walls, 
although there are no inner row of pillars in these two caves This last mentioned 
character (lack of inner row of pillars) may serve esen to accentuate the difference 
that Pachchiparai presents over the other two, and how in this respect, it is even 
showing a nearness to Mahendra’s Upper cave atTiruchirapp4|}i Thus, one would 
not be far wrong if this Pachchiparai cave is taken as an effort that would have 
preceded the other twq early Pandyah cave temples at Maiaiyadikkuruchchi and 
VadikkSttai The fact that the Pachchiparai cave has a patently Jama purpose in its 
shnne carvings is also to be noted They should have belonged to the early part of 
the reign of ArikSsart and the renovation of the former two should have been relatablc 
to the latter part of his reign when he had espoused Hinduism back There arc no 
formidable obstacles to our plaang the script of Maiaiyadikkuruchchi record at 
650 A.D. or even slightly earlier, in the reign of Arikesan Miravarman The double 
corbel arm upon the side face of which this inscription is engraved, itself shows a 
considerable nearness to the ChSlukyan voluted overlapping corbel type, and, 
further, none can fail to be impressed by the very controlled and chiselkd finish of 
the corbel, pillars, cornice and cave interior itself. The cave is, further, rather of 
less-than-medium size 

This cave, besides, being originally for Jama use, had its sculpttwal features 
features completely chiselled out when the temple was seemingly converted into 
Brahmantcal usage, which could have happened during the reign of (Kun^^l^ya or) 
AnkBsan MSravar man, in the latter part of his reign, as already stated, thus nuking 
the Jiuna usage of the temple having continued for nearly three quarters If a century 
prior to that, in the feign of two successive kings of the lUdungBn line. 
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Thus, we have an early phase of PSndya cave art which admits of a time scale 
of the mid'late-seventh century A.D. (for its Jaina to Hindu metamorphosis). The 
aniconic character of the sanctum (in its original setting, although at present a 
portable linga obtains there) would also be consistent with such an assessment. 

In effect, there arc three different facets of preservation of cultural tracts, namely, 
Pachchiparai (Chokkampatti) where a clearly Jaina rock-cut cave had been fashioned' 
out but left incomplete; ^^laiyadikkurucbchi where an earlier Jaina use had been 
altered ; and VadikkSttai where the earliest Brahmanical use is attested to and con- 
tinued without let or hindrance subsequently. Even today, Vadikkdftai cave shrine 
has a modest daily worship maintained by the local folk. 

The main contribution of P^ndya cave art is two-fold; firstly, the prolific use 
of the monolithic Hhga on pttha form, in its variations with the square, octagonal 
and circular pltha^ and secondly, the iconographic diversification showing Tan^va 
^ iva (almost invariably maru kal and in chatura type) (PI. VII, B), standing Vishnu, 
as Garudantika (PI. VIII, A) (for which we have early Pallava analogue), Ling5dbhava 
Umasahita, not to mention Ananta^yi and Narasimha. The Varaha and Trivikrama 
are practically unseen in the Pandyan examples, except at Malaiytdipatti (aMutta- 
rayar v'avi-), nor are the other patent l§iva forms like Andhakari, Kalari, Tripurari, 
MahS^a or Laku]Tsa; DakshinamQrti is seen in the monolith at Ka]ugumalai alone. 
The absence of most of these items would not only tend to show the high regional 
individuality of the PSndyan artists and cults, but would also make the caves, have a 
reasonably early group. 

The outstanding magnum opus of the early Pallava monolithic carving, in the 
form of the rathas, had also spurred the Pandya craftsman to an equal mettle, as at 
VettuvankSyil, Kajugumalai. The fact that VcttuvankSyil follows more the Pallava 
and early ChSlukyan monolithic and structural art respectively, with its lack of 
sukandsa, rather than the typical RSshtiakQta monolithic art ofKailSsa cave would 
show that its model was perhaps the indigenous Palhtva structural shrine, and thus 
its age itself could not be very much later than the late 8th century A.D., beyond 
which structural proto-types themselves had undergone a sea-change in Tamil coun- 
try. It is patent, however, that the sculptural idioms are an entirely different aesthetic 
plane and pattern of modelling, from those of the Pallavas. This would show how by 
that time, architectural modelling had become a common pool and sculptural art, 
individualised regional efforts. 

Of the shrines without lingo, the cave temples at Tirumalai and Piranmalai, 
have some special significance. The former has not only the absence of the lingo but 
what is perhaps even more notable, oantely the presence of UmSsahita ^iva in relief 
on the back wall of the shrine, in place ol the lingo. The pedestal for this cella images 
is of the most non-descripl kind consisting of merely a two-stepped platform, the 
upper one seating the god and his consort, and the lower serving as the foot-rest 
for both. What is unique about the sculpture itself is that l^iva is holding the right 
hand of PIrvati (seated to his left) by his left hand, in the pSmgrahana mudrH, and 
at the ■Riwa time, both are shown as seated. It is thus not a KalyinasundaramOrti, 
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nor evea the lUiAgana ChandraiSkharamOrti, on purely textual basis. It is, nonethe- 
less, an \]m^ fiahi ta.sukh3siHanUlrti. It i$ locally known as the MlnSkshisundarSsvara. 
The only other divinity shown in the cave is the relief panel found on the central part 
of the south wall of Subrahmanya accompanied by two gti^ atten- 

dants, one of them holding the parasol over his head, reared on a pedestal or plinth 
of its own complete upto the kt^ta on top. The nature of the cock banner^and pea- 
cock and ram shown at the base of the plinth recall the LSdankSyil cave at Anamalai 
(Pj. VIU,C) where the shrine cell is showing Subrahmanya seated with Vaj|i, almost 
in the same pose, but not clasping each other’s hands. The layout of the Tirumalai 
cave, on the other hand, is akin to Malaiyadi];»tl> PiUaiyirpa^ti, and an interest- 
ing concordance between Tirumalai and Malaiyadipatfi is the panel carving found in 
OrSta-nMndapa wall opposite to the shrine in the latter, of Siva with PSrvati (and 
Skanda), though not again clasping one another’s hand. The idea of showing 
KalySnasundara in the shrine cell and Subrahmanya, their son, already in the ardha- 
maniapa at Tirumalai, might be rather queer, if one is to be construed as the origina- 
tor of the other. It is perhaps better to call the image Umamahisvara, and the raised 
hands probably recall the AkshakildamOrti panels at EllSra. The highly unconven- 
tional type of pillars in the Tirumalai cave, not having any analogues anywhere 
would also seem to make it somewhat a typical and if LadankSyil could be dated to 
the period just subsequent to the Narasimha cave at Anamalai, we may place Tiru- 
malai also on its layout and iconic details, in the last quarter of the 8th century A.D. 

The two caves at Malaiya^ipalti and Piljaiyarpa^ti would also not be far removed 
in time, although they would be earlier to Tirumalai. Of the two again, it would 
seem that Mahuyad.patti cave would be relatively earlier to that of Pil)aiyarpatti. 
Mblaiya^palti has, despite its circular sectioned linga-pitha, similar to that of the 
latter (Pi}|aiyarpatti), a well defined high plinth similar to that of Tirumalai, and a 
regular longitudinal axis along the ardha-manActpa and has the facade entrance not 
disturbing its internal layout. The Lingodbhava (incomplete) roughed out at Pijjai- 
ylrpafti^ (on the north wall exterior of the /inge sanctum) would have followed the 
Ling5dbhava at Kunnakkudi^ eastern cave, and would be slightly earlier to the more 
conventional and perhaps relatively more evolved cave of Tirumayam, with naadt, 
thus forginganotber link in the chain of such caves with monolithic nmdi, longitudinal 
layout, and circular tinga-pltha, whereas the square type of linga-pitha, as at Tiru- 
mallpuram, would be relatively earlier. 

Thus, if Tirumalai and Piranmalai, LI^nk5yil may be placed in the last 
quarter of the 8th century A.D., Kunnakku^i, Malaiyadipatti, Tir|imal5puram, 
Pi|)aiylrpatti, NfolayakkSyil, Tinimayam, Piranmalai, and Tiriimalai and LSdan- 
kSyil will be a series of earlier caves, approximately in the above order! and perhaps 
having an interval of say 5 to 10 years between each two, thus making ihe first men- 
tioned datable probably in the first decide of the 8th century A.D. Tht would tend 
to take the caves like Tiruvejlarai and Tiruchirapa||i Lower cave, ii^the last two 
decades of the 7th century A.D. perhaps thus placing Malaiyadikkurulhcfal cave in 
670 A.D, which are indeed the terminal decades of Miran Sgndan, the|>in^ya king 
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meotioned ia the foundation inscription there. Even on the basis of the temporal 
evolution and diffusion, the rock-cut cave series of the PS^ya country would certain* 
ly have entail^ the effort of a century of labour under ideal and leisurely circumst- 
ances: and if Ananudai and TirupparaQkuijram records of 770 A.D. and 773 A.D. 
are a firm posterior limit before Ka}ugumalai monolithic and the advent of the early 
structural temples in the PSindya empire, this would have meant that the inception 
of the rock-art in this region could not but be coeval with the last quarter of the ^th 
century A.D. at the latest. 

Piranmalai ^iva cave temple, again, along with the Tirumalai cave, would stand 
unique, in another sense, for showing in the cella ^iva-P3rvati relief figures on back 
wall, instead of llnga. But Piranmalai is of a simpler kind with a less evolved frontal 
unit, and with a rectangular shrine chamber, female door keepers, and with l$iva- 
PSrvati in a more natural and intimate sukhastna posture and of larger sculptural 
dimensions than at Tirumalai. The ardka-maniapa at Piranmalai is hardly more than 
a narrow transversely rectangular corridor, of the same width as that of the cella, 
and of depth even less than its cella counterpart. The corresponding niche at Tiru- 
malai is occupied by two small bhiitaganas and while the floor of the mukha-ma^apa 
in the latter place is much lower than that of the cella, in the former place, the cella 
and the ardha-nutniapa have both more or less the same level, and the facade is 
occupied by a simple framework of lintel, sill and vajana, all around the rectangular 
face of the excavated rock, not very much unlike that of Pushpavane^vara cave at 
PQvalakkudi. Thus, it is indeed much less sophisticated and conventionalised than 
Tirumalai although being a smaller cave, it is liable to be deemed as a degenerate 
example or rock-art. The cella relief figures, however, convey a contrary trend, 
namely that of an archiac mode of representation of the main object of worship. 
We have the synchronism of Sambandha the l^aivaite saint who has sung about this 
place (Piranmalai). In view of the admittedly Saivaite character of the cave sbinre. 
it is very reasonable to take it as of the succeeding >tage after those caves which have 
double shrine and Trinity affiliation. Since, however, Tirumalai temple shows many 
developed features in its type, apart from the nexus it seems to have with LSdankByil 
cave, by its Subrahmanya sculpture, we would be tempted to assign it to the third 
quarter of the 8th century A.D. and if so, we may perhaps consider Piranmalai itself 
as liable to be placed in the second quarter of the 8th century A.D. The dimension 
of the Piranmalai cave, however, is of the midium size order, and would be midway 
between larger caves and the smallest single called caves like Devarmalai, PQvalakkudi 
etc. At the same time, its not showing the ritual features like pranSlo etc. would seem 
to make it rather early, since linga, once established, is such a fixed and unshakable 
feature in a l$iva shrine. The dtSnvalakas recall corresponding ones in MSmalla- 
puram and Mogalrfijapuram. 

TirukkSlakkudi temple is again one of those shrines which has the monolithic 
tmdt, SaptaiaSt^kas and GasSia in proper association, and withal, has a front- 
fadii^l temirie orientation. The pillar style is rather archaic, with tanuiga type for the 
facade, and plain type for the inner row of pillars. It has besides the mtdeor^ paHidra 
41 
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over the door freine, end has no dvarapSlas. It has the projeeting rectan^lar slwoe 
firont, borne on four pilasters, all of the same plain type, with out dilierentiated 
corbels even. This cave has a special type of deep front court from which it would 
have been originally approached with flight of steps towards the shrine as also across 
the court in front of it to a level rock surface. All these, notwithstanding the peculiar 
arrangement of the kt^ta of the facade which has a simple solid curved form above 
the pillar but after a kantha again curves forward and disappears under the structural 
accretions which have come in front of it, seem to show that the cave has not yet got 
conventionalised in its layout, and indeed the placement of nandi in the nwfuhmaiidapa 
facing the shrine which is also in line with cave front, is itselfa conservative trend. It 
has also an inter'Iinked character with the sculptured figures* shown on its side walls, 
with whose of VlraiikhSmani in the PSndya country and elsewhere at Kunnandar* 
kSyil in the Muttarayar tract, and Kaviyflr cave in Kerala. If Tirumayam Siva <»ve 
was later to the Vishnu cave, as it seems to be, and if the latter is of Tirumangai 
period and earlier, as is well known by his hymns {Tinmeyyattadavaroyul, Tirumeyya 
Malaysia etc.), and if the monolithic nandi, side-facing shrine and LingSdbhava 
sculpture are all features which cannot be earlier than the very beginning of the 8th 
century A.D., coterminous with Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha’s time in Tu^ainad. 
we may perhaps place Tirukkalakkudi which is earlier, in architectural layout trends, 
to Tirumayam, in the first quarter of the 8th century A.D. 

An interesting feature of the general run of Pandyan and other caves is the 
preponderance of l^aivaite shrines and of relatively fewer Vishnu shrines. We have 
ofthe latter only at Tiruttangal, and at Anamalai. Of the rest h^laiyadipatti Vishnu 
cave is apparently a Muttarayar excavation, NSmakkal Vaishnava caves are Atiyaman 
enterprises. Even more significant is the fact that often Vishnu cave temples and 
l^vaite excavations exist side by side, and apparently erected in conscious co- 
existence. There are three such places', Anamalai, Malaiyadipatfr and Tirumayam. 
The l^aivaite excations, in most of the cases where they occur close by Vishinu caves, 
are the earlier of the two, and latter had been the result of patronage to Vaishnavaite 
gods, at state level, as in the case of the Narasimha temple at Anamalai erected by 
Marankari, the Uttaramantrin of Pandya Jatila Parfintaka Nedunja^iyan or Maran- 
jadaiyan, and a native of Karavandhapura (the modern UkkirankQttai in Tirunelveli 
District). This was perhaps considerably activated by the rise of canonical Vaishna- 
vism itself, as indicated by the birth of NammS|var of Maran ^athagdpa (also called 
Kari MIran), the saint from Kuruktir (in Tiiuneleveli District), around this period. 
Of the contiguous area, it can be said that the Atiyaman kings like Guna^Tla, with 
capital perhpas at Taga^Qr (Dharmapuri), had been devotees of Vishnu #s evidenced 
by his Atiyanitha Vishnugfiham ?♦ Namakkal, and the earlier mndyamrodiliction 
for cave excavations would have inspired considerably the Atiyamin a&ievements, 
facilitated by mutual impacts in peace and war, as for instance m the time 
of MSravarman RHjasimha (740-65) who, in the battle of Venbai, is Ld to have 
rolled out at one stroke the might of the Chalukyas, Oangas on the Mern and 
northern fonha nearer home, Pallavas and Chd|as, in many battles andiearned also 
the title PaUofabMifma. His son MSranjadaiyan Varagtnm (765-815) ictually put 
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the AtiyamSn of TagadOr to flight, when the latter joined issues with the Pii^ya 
king, in league with Nandivannan Pallavamaila, perhaps as a recrudescence of the 
supremacy of the PSi^yas, even in the earlier reign of MSravarman RSjasimha, 
over the ChSra, AtiyamiUt and Koiigu areas. In the matter of religious impacts and 
art-expansion, this period of PSndya Rajasimha I VaraguiM served to draw out and 
synthesise the trends prevailing in the Pallava, Atiyamfln and Muttarayar traces 
further north, and was perhpas the most eventful period of PS^ya cave archietcture 
after its polyglot earlier stages showing much of cult heterogenicty. 

Another way by which we may arrive at the relative sequence of some of the 
VaishiMva caves of the PS^ya country would be by comparison with their compeers 
elsewhere. Outside the PS^ya Muttarayar group, we have three instances of Vaisbm- 
vaite Anantaslyi cave sculpture. They are at Namakkal, SingSvaram and MSmaUa- 
puram (Mahishamardini-man^pa). It would immediately be conceded that the last 
mentioned is the earliest, and Stable to the fifties and sixties of the 7th century A.D. 
The Sidgavaram specimen with its evolved group has to be further compared to be 
Melacheri ^iva shrine for architectural particulars and would suggest perhaps a rela- 
tively later date, say, of the close of the seventh century A.D. Namaklml cave on the 
other hand, would clearly be even later and should, on other historical grounds and 
epigraphical evidence, be placed in the second quarter of the 8th century A.D. As 
between Namakkal, Tirumayam and Malaiyadipat|i, there is considerable similarity, 
in the depiction of Oaksha and in the complete character of the group composition. 
Thus, Tirumayam was apparently fashioned after Nflmakkal followed by Malaiyadi* 
patti. The Ranganatha specimen, however, of Malaiyadipatti is more conventionalis- 
ed and less elemental than that of Tirumayam, or Namakkal, while the example at 
Tiruttangal is certainly a stylised and perhaps an aberrant Abhichara variety of the 
type and should be placed last of the senes. It would be useful to compare here the 
main Ananta^yi at ^rlvillipuitQr in the Vatapatrasayi temple also, which, though of 
sudhS and often with painted figures around and ,n the raised upper bNimi of the 
tala, should be one of the earliest among the evolved Aiuintasflyi, conforming to the 
Agama prescription. It is feasible to place it in the first half of the 9th century A.D. 

The Chcra Idiom 

It has to be noted that the urge to excavate temples in rock that followed the 
pioneering early efforts of the Pallavas in the deep south, was expressed almost 
contemporaneously in the ChSra, Pflndya (its most influential neighbour), Mutta- 
rayar and AtiyamSn zones and thus there is no lineal sequence in these eflbrts but 
rather a coeval character. It was, however, not co-terminous, because the political 
and the geographical factors of each of these regions was somewhat dissimilar. In 
this, the Chira tract was particularly typical, owing to the semi-isolated location of 
the tract. All the same, the passes in the western ghats, to some extent, neutralised 
this isolation. The characteristics of the ChSra cave art (by which term we take all 
the cave temples to be found in the traditional Ch£ra and ^^nS4 country now being 
called Kerala, exduding Kanyakumari District) reacted to the art exercises going on 
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io the maio'land and even in the ChSlukyaand RSshtrak(I(a*controlled Deccan, of 
the 8th, 10th century A.D., to varying degrees and, on the whole, one fact 
is the absence of any cohesive pattern nor display of unified technical or aesthetic 
norm or standard. We do note certain local mannerisms, but these have not become 
crystallised into any typically local milieu, with the result that we are left to compare 
them directly with the art*prooesses then simultaneously afoot in the adjacent zones, 
across and over the western ghats, for useful correlative assessment. As in the Tamil 
country, the ChSra craAsmen also became familiar with the cutting of granitic rock, 
although they have chosen in some instances, poorer grades of gneissic granite for- 
mations. Whenever the last mentioned had been chosen, as at Irunilamchode (Trichur 
District) or TiikkOr (Emakulam District) or Viliojam (Trivandrum District), it is 
obvious that it was not due to any preference for the raw material, but rather due to 
the inherent geographical or historical importance of the locality in the region. 

In the ChSra country, we may perhaps have to take the northernmost group, of 
cave temples as having received the direct links with the Deccani craft-traditions. 
To some extent, this is well sustained by the most important monument in this group, 
namely, the cave temple at Trikkflr (Ernakulam District). Here, aside of other 
details which would be touched up on later, the most significant feature the presence 
of a detachaUe lingo on a monolithic square linga-pltha. As we know this had been a 
feature essentially seen in the early Western Chfilukyan stage, and followed also in 
the RSshtrakQta times, though by that time, the lingo-pitha had became irrevocably 
circular-sectioned. In the Tamil country, the Pallavas were never in favour of a lingo 
and a pUha till the time of Riyasimha and after that period, it became a portable unit . 
alike in the lingo as in the pitha. The PSndya-Muttarayar cave temples almost 
invariably preferred a monolithic lingo cum pitha notwithstanding the range of shape 
of their pithas. Thus, we are left with almost a solitary instance of a monolithic pitha 
with detachable lUiga aC TrikkOr, which would, thus, typologically be unique and 
directly derivable from the early Chalukyan usage, making TrikkOr cave perhaps 
the earliest of the ChSra series and ascribable to the early 8th century A.D., at the 
latest but probably earlier. Its other features are as individualistic as its lihga. For 
example, it has dvSraj^las in almost more than three-quarter relief on the side walls 
of the cella proper and not on the outer wall of the cella flanking the doorway. The 
spacious square cella itself which is an wide as the outer corridor is entered not 
through a regular doorway but by a pillared facade with three bays, with the pillars 
having a torohga corbel of the voluted Chalukya-type. Further, a Gan^ sculpture 
is found on the north-west part of the west wall of the cella. These m^ this cave 
r^ unique, and of the mO(f^pa type, with the lingo, in the dead-centre of the shrine 
Another uniquen^ is that, since the cave is facing north, its linga-atho ijw arranged 
with referee to its water chute projection as to make the liAga fa^ ca(~the con- 
ventional direction, * w wu 

Mother example in this northern group at Irunilamchode 
Tridinr District), is distinguished by features which make it related 
(tfstructuralarohitectureinthe main land of Tamilnadu (PI. Vin B) 
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to th ) later stage 
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of the shrine cells, however, is somewhat recalling a variant l^dya usage but not as 
elaborate as that. There are only three deities in this, namely, iingo (standing for l^iva), 
Vishnu and DakshinSmtlrti. The former two are facing each other and at right angles 
to the orientation of the cave temple, with the third divinity in tine pan 1 carving on 
the back (north) wall. There is no doubt that this arrangement simply indicates that 
the traditional placement of the DakshinSmQrti on the southern wall of a structural 
l^iva temple and the Vishpu figure on the western wall niche. The DakshinSmQrti 
figure itself is most unconventional (PI. X, A), and very favouraUy recalls the free and 
unfettered sculptural idiom of the DakshinSmQrti and other carvings noted in the 
*Ve$(uvank5yir monolithic at Ka|ugumalai which should be placed around the very 
end of the 8th century A.D. The linga in the shrine further has not been shown on 
any clear pT/Au, perhaps deliberately. This example would thus be quite unlike TrikkOr 
in age and quality. 

The third unfinished cave at Branthanpara or Brantbankal near Tiruvegappura 
(in Palghat District) is notable on two counts, firstly for showing the technique of 
scooping out rocks for cave, following the Pallava method and secondly for its 
proriding for the square and rectangular outer sul>shrines niches seemingly for 
Ganiia and SaptamStrikas— a link being forged here with I^Lndya cave group as at 
TirukkSlakkudi etc. 

The central Kerala group which should comprise KariyOr (Tiruvallam Taluk), 
Ko(tukkal near Ittiva village and AilQrpara, (or AirQrpara or MadavQrpara) all 
north of Trivandrum are again mutually dissimilar and disparate, but individually 
implying strong PSfidya influence except in one or two factors. These are (/) the 
continuance of the variant aria type of linga, with broad base and tapenng body, 
found in the early periods, but here in the monolithic linga-cam-pVha form (it) 
Presence of pure dry masonry multiple-part linga-pltha and apparently a detachable 
linga in the oella. This would not be a PSndya influence where it is unheard of . On 
the other hand, it was common both in the RSshtrakQU and Eastern ChSlukyan 
country, in the second half of the 8th century A.D. It would have been, in any case, 
later to the monolithic linga-cnm-pltha, typologically, and would be nearer the Agama 
period when truly detachable lingas and pitim were mandatory for purposes of effec- 
tive consecration. When the monolithic linga-oim-pltha is itself found of a size larger 
than the cella door, its initiation in portable parts should necessarily have been of a 
composite character in order to permit the parts to be taken, without being titled, 
into the shrine chamber. This composite type continues to be found further also, as 
at Tirunandikkara, and is thus an evolved type. At KaviyOr, it is dear from the 
sculptures on the side walls of the drtfnhnundiipfi that the shrine is a conventionalised 
successor to the I^tidya norm of this type, even in the portrait-like carring of an 
ascetic recalling such usages clearly seen in the PSndya country at Vbaiikhflmaiu, 
TirukkSlakkudi. Tirumayam (^iva shrine), KunnandarkQyil dvSrapala etc. Thus, 
notwithstanding the individualistic mode of the composite HAga and fitha in the 
Chflra zone, its basic affiliation appear to be traceable to the I^l^ya zone. The 
provision of a separate pedestal for the niche sculptures, apart from the plinth already 
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supplied on the wall, would also perhaps show an evolved stage, relatively to their 
originals elsewhere. This is equally well borne out also by the elaborate rafter, 
arrangement noted on the facade as at Ailflrpara. 

The Kottukal type is outstanding for forging a very persuasive link with the 
Plndya counterpart as at the Kunnattilr group'^ of caves near Madurai, by the pres- 
ence of a HanuroSn (to be equated with Nandi) drdrqpSAi (PI. X, B), on the outer flanks 
of the door-frame, notwithstanding the square liAgd-pTtful in the cella there, unlike 
the circular ^Mgitf-cuai-pI/Au of monolithic character here at Kottukal. Together with 
the corbel type which is of a simple bevel shape this would perhaps make the temple 
belong to the last quarter of the 8th century A.D. Its monolithic nandi also adds to its 
nexus with the P&ndyan notmi. 

Another feature that links the ChSra with the prevailing PSn^ya usages in 
sculpture, is the disposition of the dvdrapSlos, particularly in the middle and southern 
groups, and the inclusion of Vishnu with Ga^eia in the niche carvings of the ardha- 
manddpa or on their outer walls, llie two instances where dvarapBlPs are in evidence, 
namely KaviyOr and Ailtirpara, show them in dissimilar stances, a feature more 
characteristic of the PSndya than of the Pallava specimens, which latter almost 
invariably tend to be essentially symmetrical in their stances. Of course, at TnkkQr 
in the northern group, the dvBrajMlas are more or less symmetric, but as we have 
explained, this cave is different from all other Ch&a examples, and is not only non- 
PSndya in influence, but closer to Chfllukya usages. 

The presence of Vishnu opposite to GanSsa is noticed at AilOirpara. This recalls 
the PS^ya examples at Sevilippafti, Tirumallpuram, VTra^ikhflmani (where it is 
on separate outer niches) etc. 

The southern-most group is almost unashamedly and indisputably P3ndya in 
character and justifiably so. The square monolithic linga-cum-pJtha to be seen at 
Bhfltapfindi (now in Tamilnadu), the tarangapdtikai with volute at the angle and with 
median l^d also here (without any pilaster below it as is also found in early PS^ya 
structural phase) the sideward turned shrine asymmetrically placed, as at Tirunandi- 
kara (now part of Tamilnadu), strongly recalling corresponding examples in the 
PS^^y^ country; the almost featureless niche-cave at Vijinjam, notable only for its 
carvings of Pisupata-dSnamOrti on the exterior face, displaying affinity in its vigour 
and verve with IG^ugumalai monolithic on the one hand, would all be integral with 
the PSfi^ya enterprises and would, on the other, not call for an explanation at 
ail, if we consider its integral character with the tip of the PSndya county. 

Having said all this, we should not fail to note that the key-note qf the entire 
Chfira cave temple group is its variability, a hetorogeneity, and origiiiality which 
had perhaps been shaped much by their conditioned isolation from thn main land. 

Notes OBd Rcftnocfs 

I. The Kftrom ntined apsidal temple itself has perhaps been erected essentially in gis period, but 
even then is not % finite aoctanplishment in structural architectural evolution,! bat more an 
abamm creation in box-type of wall constituents with brick core and brick and hie roof. 
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2. lu intenud evidence it tometimet Uken to indicate that original^ tbete was a laina figure in 
the sanctum and not a diva figure, as above, and if so, it would most likely be ascribabk to the 
Malaiyadikkurichchi type and others, datable at least to the close of the 7thcentury A.O. or early 
8th century A.D,, where similar chiselling off, has been noticed, on the original wall carvings. 

3. Structural analogues to this in Tamtlnadu are found only in the second half of the 9th century 
A.D. as at VittlMvara temple at Velakanampudi near Tiruttam— a later Pallava, Blna temple. 

4. Pi^aylcpat^i cave temple has a brief Valfeluttu record '&ukattunikmhP(riiir^<um' which 
should be dated only around 700 A.O. 

5. One of the pillars of Kunnakudi middle cave temple has a label record *M<islUeherm' datable 
to c. 700 A.D. 

6. Tbesesculptures are considered by some as portraits. Cf. T. 0. Aravamudhan: Pcrtralt «fdptu> 
res of Sooth India, 

7. It recalls the famous verse in Sondarakd^ of XSmdyof/a what Rlva^a subjects if Hanumlo 
was, after all, a reappearance of Nandi— slighted by him once. 



ARCHTTECTlTitE AND ART UNDER THE CHALUKYAS 

OF KALYANA* 

ESWAR N. KATKAR 

Thb epoch of the ChAlukyas of Kalyana covers two and a quarter centuries from 
973 to 1198 A.D. In the cultural history of India this period witnessed unprecedented 
activity in temple building The inscriptions of the later ChSlukyas w^ch are the 
highest in number for any ruling dynasty in the whole of India, mention thousands 
of temples. Though many of them are badly damaged by the ravages of time and the 
vandalism of man. there are upwards of 200 temples, big and small, spread over an 
extensive area of 800 km. noith-south and 550 km east*west from Arajaguppe in 
Tumkur District Oatitude IS* 5'N) to K6d in Aurangabad District (latitude 20® 
30'N), from Kolhapur (longitude 74® lO'E) to Panagal in NaJgonda Distiict (longi- 
tude 79® 15'E) in the present states of Maharastra, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 

The ChSlukyas of KalySna inherited great traditions and faced greater challenges 
in the field of art They had the BSdSmi caves and the temples of Aiho{e. Pattadakal 
and Alampur as the life-giving roots, the KailSsa of EllOra, the ultimate in living 
rock architecture as their inspiration and none other than the ChSlas who 'conaivcd 
like giants and finished like jewellers’ as their rivals 

The religious conditions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries reveal a strange 
mixture of apparent religious catholicity on the one hand and subtle rivalries on the 
other. Buddhism did not achieve the same prominence as Jainism There are very 
few Buddhist art vestiges of this period But the Tara Bhagavati (PI IX, A) from Ba{|i- 
gSve IS sufficient to speak of their excellence Jainism spearheaded by the YSpanTyas 
secured the patronage of the ChSlukya kings who had leanings towards agamic 
Hindu religion. The uncompromising canons of Jama iconogr<'phy allowing no 
special attributes or the multiplication of arms to the images of the tlrthankaras, 
brought the Yaksbi cult to the forefront But for the *puppet-Iike rigidity, primitive 
bareness, perfectly cold, aloof and immobile’ tjrthankaras, like the AdinStha from 
the Anantanitha-basadi, LakshmSsvar. several finer examples of Yakshts seem to 
have been lost. 

This period recorded the ascent of l§aivism with the PSiupatas and the Ka]3- 
mukhas taking the lead. Highlighting the ideal oVhshta pangraha and ^shfa n^aha' 
—protection of the good and supression of the evil, twelve sathhSra (destroying} and 
SIX atw^aha (boon-bestowmg) forms ofl^iva with twenty four miscellanjitu forms 
wwe enunciated by the different Agamas. Vaishnavism, not to be 1^ behind 
formulated the ten dvotSnts of Vishnu and by an interchange of the four i lain attri- 
butes, the conch, the disc, the mace and* the lotus of Vishnu obtainedTfor their 
foUowera the chatunMuaH-mOrtis, the twenty four forms of K^va. T^e icon of 
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of the Chglid^ of Katifioa. 
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Vishnu coukl be sthSnaka (standing), asana (seated) or ktyana (recumbent). Twenty 
one minor forms of Vishnu were also evolved. 

Primitive magic, highly evolved spiritual ideals and also (tibal magico-religious 
beliefs and rites in the Temtras, brought ^aktism of the l^aiva K3pSlikas to the fore- 
front. The adoration of the sex organs and the cult of Kumari-pBJa of this period are 
attested to, by several icons of or lajja-gauris (PI. IX, B) such as we 
have in the museum at Alampur and the Archaeological office at B3d3mi. 

Most of the temples of the period were of the pahchoyatana class. Provision was 
made for the worship of Siva, Vish^iu, Ganesa, Durga and SOrya in one and the same 
place. The SaptamStfikas, Sarasvati and KariikSya also found their prominence in 
these temples. They have depicted several minor divinities and the many facets of the 
life of the people to absorb the abundant resources of the kings, nobles and merchants 
who bore the cost of these temples, to cater to the keen religieus Kal of the people 
and to match the almost insatiable energies of the builders and carvers. 

Historically, architecture has been the most vivid record of human achievement 
throughout the ages. Since the ‘square is the perfect shape’, the Chalukyas of Kaly3m 
made the right lines and the right angles their natural choice. Owing to seme 
prejudices of early European writers, their temples as also of the Hoysajas have been 
classified as belonging to VSsara style of architecture. But as many as seven Agantas, 
three Sathhitas and five iilpaiSstras arc unanimous when they say 'bhaumSdi stBpi- 
paryantam yugSiram Nagaram bhavUt'* i.e. the building which is square from base 
to the StBpi is Nagara. Rightly speaking, these temples belong to the NSgara style 
of architecture having their genesis in the now extinct wooden architecture of the 
Kadambas of Banav3si area. They could be called Chalukya NBgara, just like the 
Rgkhd NBgara of the north and the Kalinga Nagara of the east. Better still, they may 
be classified as the KalySna ChSlukya Style of architecture. 

The builders favoured a change in the building ir.aierial from the red sandstone 
to a greenish or bluish-black chloritic schist which is more tractable luider the chisel, 
eminently suited for fine carving, the main characteristic of this school of art. The 
smallness of the blocks which could be quarried in one piece and the invariable 
practice of having one monolithic shaft for the pillars from the base to the neck as 
also the lessened crushing capacity of this kind of stone when compared with the 
more robust sandstone resulted in the diminution of the total height of the temples. 
While the tallest of the early ChSlukya temples, the Virup3ksha temple, Pa^tedkal. 
built of sandstone stands to a height of 58', tlie tallest of the Kalyam Chalukya 
temples, the Brahma-jinllaya of Lakkundi, in spite of the two-storey superstructure 
measures only 42' in height. This loss > the loftiness of the building has been more 
than made up by the pliability of the material resulting in unprecedented intricacy 
and artistic finish reaching out for the minutest of details, till architecture became 
‘not an art of building but of carving* — not of stone but ivory carving and the tech- 
nique ‘reminding one more of lace making than of building’ as in the facade of the 
iWkha-baMdi, I^ikshm^var (ffi. IX, C) which was added in the later ChSlukya 
times. 
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A very special feature of tins school of architecture is the adoptioo of inioiatufe 
temple models for the decorative treatment of the wall surfaces. There are hundreds 
of examples to show how the simple beginnings at the Jaina temple, Pal^dakal and 
the KallSsvara temple of KuknOr, were developed into varitable museums of tradi- 
tional temple styles making the walls ‘more articulate, expressive and interesting*. 
In these fine models, they have appreciated art forms from Khajuraho (Chandfila), 
BhuvanS^var (Eastern Oanga) and SrlnivSsanallOr (Early Ch6|a). They have provitfed 
inspiration for JagSda, Girnar, Vijayanagara and even for such late shrines as the 
Suhrahmanya temple in Tanjore, These decorative sikharos speak of not only their 
versatallty as builders but of their broadmindedness in appreciating art forms irres- 
pective of the regions of origin. By way of example, one of the decorative niches 
which shows the ultimate development of the circular shape in the MallikSrjuna 
temple, Kuruvatti (PI. X, C) could be noticed. 

The temples of the Chfilukyas of Kalyai^a have achieved a dual play of light and 
shadow across, up and down the building, as against the vertical light-ribbons of the 
northern temples and the horizontal lightening of the Drfivi^ temples. This play 
of light was achieved by a clever innovation of adopting pilasters resulting in recesses 
which provided additional space for decorative sculpture and at the same time 
protected them from the effects of the scorching summer sun and the lashing monsoon 
rain. Thus in these indentations are several sculptures like the belle from the 
MahSdSva temple, NItSyampura (PI. X, D) in the same fresh condition as she 
was on the day she left the hands of her sculptor, a thousand years ago. There are 
several such feminine beauties testifying to the fact that the Chalukya.s unlike their 
contemporaries the Cho|as, freely utilised feminine form for the decoration of their 
temples. 

Starting with the simple plan of a single-celled and single-doored shrine, the 
ChSlukya temple passed through a process of evolution in becoming multiple-shrined 
and the addition of hails till it reached the full maturity of the garbhagriha (sanctum), 
ardha-mantapo (connecting hall), maha-mantapa (great pillared hall) and the Nandi- 
mantapa (the pavilion for the divine bull) as in the Tarakgivara temple, HSnagal 
(®*1- IX, D). As in plan, so in the side elevation, the builders sought greater 
aesthetic satisfaction and reached the full elegance as seen in the Siddfiivara temple 
HSvgri (PI, IX, B). 


The spacious halls were meant for the assembly of the devotees for religious dis- 
courses and for witnessing dance and drama performed in honour of t|ie deity. By 
way of seating vrangement, along the border lines of the halls, raised bench-lilm 
stone seating with back-rests bad been provided. The space was broad for the 

Ii^an style of squatting crossleggcd. The central part of the floor was sfi^tly raised 
iwth a ci^to dais meant for music and dance performances. The general view of 
tb^ halls with rows of neatly polished mirror-bke pillars is very pleasiife to the eye. 
These pillars were anther aspert of architecture that the Chfilukyas Lve a good 

ktahbha-sfahbha, the pillars with the motifs of pitchers, were continued for some time. 
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mostly fcr thoto pillars outside the mantapas. There are examples at NSgai to show 
how the sculptor, toying with the idea of the vase*based wooden pillar models of the 
earlier period, hit upon the idea of the pillar consisting of fout inverted pots piled 
one upon the other: then, reducing the posts to just one, created the famous bell- 
shaped turned pillar. Further, the pillars were left with dull finish having a beauty 
of their own and some t)mes polished to a very high degree till they glitter. In the 
KaIlS4vara temple, BSga|i, there are 52 pillars in the maha-ma^tapa all in different 
shapes — no two of them exactly alike. If the main shafts of the pillars in the Sarasvati 
temple, Gadag, (PI. XI, C) have miniature shrines, tiny pilasters, panels containing 
Lilliputian gods, goodesses and attendants, rampant lions and a host of other detail, 
the bottom of several other pillars in other temples and the capitals above them, 
hold out many pleasant surprises for one who has the leisure and the curiosity to 
examine them closely. 

The ceilings of the mantapas with the main dome in the centre and several small 
domes around provided a challenge to the Chaiukya builders who have met it by 
displaying their skill in civil engineering. In keeping with the principle of leaving no 
stone vnearved, they created several ceilings which would call the finesse of filigree 
work into <}uestion. The detail of carving as in the Venug5p3la temple, Mag3|a 
(PI. XI, A) stuns the observer. Of the circular and cusped ceilings, they had master^ 
ever bigger diameters from the 6' of Maga{a, to the 9' in the Kaitabhe^vara temple, 
KupatOr, the 18' of the Kamala-basadi of Belgaum and to the ultimate limits of 21' 
in the TSrakS4vara temple, HSnagal, where of all other places, one would recall the 
friendly advice of Karant^ that one should lie down on one's back and get a leisurely 
and full view of these ceilings. 

The development of the plan noted above, brought forth the need for several 
door-frames in each temple. These door-frames had to be in keeping with the stan- 
dards of the other parts of the temple. 'There are ry fine examples of the highly 
moulded door-frames profusely carved. It is not uncommon to find perforated stone 
grills on either side of these door-frames, as in the Chandramau{Tsvara temple, 
Unakal (PI. XII, A). 

Tltere are examples to show that temples developed into complexes in keeping 
with the anthropomorphic worship of gods. The TrikQtgsvera temple. Gadag, 
KallS^vara temple, BSgaji and the S5mesvara temple, LakshmSsvar heralded the 
elaborate temple complexes of the Vijayanagara period. 

Like all Indian sculpture, those of this school also fall into three categories of 
cfdtra (high relieO, arJhehchitra (middle relieO and ehitrSbhSsa (low or bas-relief). 
'They come between the Mannerist a-xl the Boroque art movements in the Indian 
context. Simplicity and vigour yielded place to ornamentation and rigidity in these 
sculptures. Tlie strict regulations of the Agamas forced the sculptors to create, not 
so much the works of art but religious icons. They had to be within the strict frame- 
work of tfUatrUbta, the sixfold measurements of measurement, /Humano, parimdHa, 
lanAanOnt, imnOna and upomSm} which ensured symmetry but took away the spark 
of life and vitality. Yet these sculptures are not so overloaded with ornaments that 
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Karant rightly rematks^ of the later sculpture, ‘the different parts of the hi^n ^dy 
become mere pegs to hang ornaments from*. And Fahri laments abom a mSn^huc 
in the HalSU^ temple: ‘The belt completely hides ter waist and thighs, nechlatts 
cover her breasts and the crown that this attendant girl, this maid-in-waiting carried 
on her head would be too large even for an emperor of half the inhabited earth . In 
the ChSlukya sculptures, the loveliness of the human body, the serenity of the face, 
the sensuous curves of the female form are clearly visible as testified by the few 
examples noticed below. 

Among the Hindu sculptures, those depicting ^iva are the most numerous. While 
the mukhallAga lying abandoned in the fields of Bajjiglve records the fadal serenity, 
the recently excavated fragmentary rdrona withUmSmah5ivarain Jalasangi(PI.XII,B) 
stands for dignity. Of the several icons of Vishnu, the first of the chaturvirhiati- 
mUrtis, Kiiava, has been depicted more often. Of the several S?skiidyls, the one in 
the fort at BasavakaiySna (PI. XII, D) has the speciality of the daiSvatSras carved in a 
line above. There are several fine icons of Saptamfitrikas, individual as well as in 
panels, Mahishamaidiani.Sarasvati, Sfirya, Gane^, KSrtikeya, dikpSlas, dvSrapdhs 
and that even such minor divinities as Garu^ and NSga-nSginis were as painstakingly 
sculptured as the major icons, is attested to in the Garu^ and the NSga>n3gini 
(PI. XII, C) again from the fort at Basavakalyina. The sculptural belles were most 
lovingly produced by the sculptors who were men of the world naturally attracted to 
the well developed and charming plumpness of the female body with its swelling 
surface soft to the touch. There are several fine examples to show that the sculptors 
used the rules of measurement most intelligently to enhance the beauty of these 
fine women of their choice. 

No discussion of the art of this period is complete without a reference to the art- 
content of the memorial stones which too are a special trait of Karnataka. There 
are several hero-stones and sati-stones commemorating the valour of the men and 
the devotion of their i^ves who though nothing of their own lives — the fotmer in 
the pursuit of service to the king for whose safety they would behead themselves, 
or to the community to save whose cattle they would fight to death or while 
slayingamaneater become iu victims, and the latter rightfully accompanying such 
valiant men to their heavenly abode by self-immolation on the funeral pyres. 
Each of these has a special feature of art. Suffice it to give only two examples of a 
rHim/efrom the museum at Shimoga and the boar-hunt from Baj)ig3ve. Vi^iile 
the first vividly picturises as to how the head-oflering was done, the Kcond shows 
the fury of the wild boar which has overthrown a hunting dog and as fhe other two 
gfit at the rougue, the hero has plunged his spear deep into its heart. iThe ordinary 
men have turned their faces away unable to bear the sight. 

It is in or about the period under reference that the simple Mitfnita or couples 
became mlthuna or couples in erotic postures in the temple sculptures fl over India. 
But the ordinary depiction of the temples at Khajuraho or Bhuvan^mr does not 
se«n to have satisfied the ChSlukya sculptors. The usual depicUons of Jne mao with 
two women or two or three men with one woman, individual fellatio oficunnilinsus. 
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olotuai oral coogross or digital titillations, man with beast, beast with woman were but 
too simple for them. The sheer variety and imagination of these depictions give theie 
sculptors a preeminent position even when compared to the bold erotica of Konirak. 
Besides all other explanations offered to such art and above all this, it is just art, 
pure and simple, earthy and earthly also to move the onlooker to laughter. There 
are several panels depicting bawdy tales, but never to make us turn our faces away 
from them in horroi. 

The art of painting seems to have deteriorated in this period — no real later 
ChSlukya paintings have come to light so far. May be, the builders thoughts of paint- 
ing as too fragile and taking too tiny a part of their energies to be worthy of the 
adoration of their gods. And though we have to seek the authority of Chalukya 
Sdme^vara II1< in his Manasdilasa to learn the process of metal casting, the Chdlukyas 
themselves, unlike their contemporaries, the ChSjas, can boast of no metal icons 
though they have left a few minor Jama metal images. 

The temples and their art confirm the utilitarian character of the religious con- 
ditions of the period of their creation. Only the most affluent could afford the sophis- 
ticated ySgas of yore, conducted by a number of learned brahmins. The ordinary 
man needed more immediate solace for his physical and mental ailments than the 
reservation of a place in the paradise. The silence of the later Chalukya inscriptions 
about the lofty yajnas of the earlier period, seems to point out that even the kings 
and vassals supported the popular religious institutions. The temples were centres 
for the fivefold activity of worship, feeding, medical care, shelter and education for a 
predominantly illiterate soaety. They had to be large and beautiful enough to attract 
a number of people and educate them with audio-visual aids. They had to foster the 
people's religious fervour by the ritual worship of the icons of various gods and 
goddesses. The temple walls, the music, the dance and dramas in honour of the deity 
provided the media of instruction. These temples were the resting places for the 
weary traveller, food for the hungry, mediane for the sick, inspiration for the pursuit 
of knowledge and the satisfaction of the aesthete. As such, each of them is a kala- 
anipyn, a forest of art— varied and variegated and thus a cursory introduction. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE UNDER THE HOYSALAS 

B. K. GURURAJA RAO 

In tHB FIELD OF Medieval Indian art history, Hoysaja art has secured for itself a 
permanent place by its distinctive traits, which captivate the mind of the onlooker 
and provide unforgettable experiences. It has not only assimilated the grandeur, inner 
vitality and fineness of the earlier and immediately preceding constructions, but has 
evolved its own charm and attraction. 

Hoysafa temples are no doubt inspired by the constructions of the Ch8|as and the 
PS^dyas of the south, Ganga and No|amba creations of the Mysore country and the 
KaiyS^a Chfilukyan monuments of the Deccan. But they are not an imitetion of any- 
one of them; they have incorporated the notable traits of those earlier styles; more 
than that, the Hoysa|a builders proved themselves to be peerless innovators and 
thus moved towards the fouiuhng of a new style 

Main featBics 

Hie main features of the Hoysafa architecture may be enumerated as follows : 

(1) They started using a fine-grained, soft slate stone (chloritic schist) for the 
construction of their structures giving up the use of the brittle and hard granite used 
by the builders of the deep south and the Mysore country or the soft red sandstone 
used by the ChSlukyas. It became possible to engrave the minute and intricate pat- 
terns and designs and delicate and beautiful decorative sculptures and bas-ielicfs 
in this soft stone. It is due to this factor that their creations are considered as repres- 
enting more the skill of a sculptor rather than the handiwork of an architect. 

(2) They gave up simple plainness of the outer walls of their temples, the imita- 
tion of the works of others; and by bringing into existence delicate decorative carv- 
ings, they transformed the attractive temples into noble treasure-houses of art. 

(3) The changes they effected in the designing of their constructions are note- 
worthy. The more important of the changes are listed here. 

(а) IMth a view to provide greater space for the decorative carvings and reliefs 
on the wall surface and to enhance the durability and strength of the structures, they 
built the walls with a number of recesses and projections. From the foot of the ground 
plan to the top of the vimana, the whole structure would rise in the shape of a star, 
resulting in the play of light and shade on the sculptures and the carvings, thus pro- 
ducing greater effect on the minds of the spectators. 

(б) Since the structures were built in a soft stone, they could not Attain conside- 
rable height in them; hence to attain impressiveness, they devised the irovisionofa 
platform, four to five feet high from the ground level, on which the s ructuies were 
placed. Though the main purpose of these platforms was to increast the height of 
the structure as a whole, they were more extensive than the temple s ructoie itself, 
thus providing four to five feet wide space than the structure on the platform which 
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served a double purpose. It could be used as a circumarobulatory path by the devotees 
but at the same time, the spectators could have a closer look at the sculptured wall 
surface. 

(c) The lower half of the outerwalls of the temples were divided into a series of 
horizontal bands one above the other. These bands contained the delicately chiselled 
rows of elephants, horses, dancing, singing and instrument playing men and women, 
flowers and creepers and a variety of birds and animals. These carvings would con- 
tribute to the splendour of the temple. Some of the friezes also display the scenes 
from mythological literature like Ramayatfa, MahSbhSrata and Bhagavata while 
some others, depict scenes from popular legends and social life of the people. 

(d) On the walls of the navaronga and the mukhorma^tapa of the temples were 
incorporated large sculptured panels and perforated stone screens. These panels 
usually depicted the court scenes of the kings or the narrative scenes of the mytho- 
logical events, while the stone screens were decorated with beautiful designs made up 
of flowers and creepers. 

(e) On the outer walls of the sukanasi, and garbhagriha, in the middle portion, 
are sculptured large*sized, i.e. two to three feet in height, sculptures of gods, g^desses 
and the mythological heroes. Sometimes selected incidents from mythology are also 
depicted in these panels like the lifting of mount KailSsa by Rivana, Arjuna shooting 
the fish with l^ivadhanus etc. These sculptures not only add to the beauty of the 
temple but also instil familiarity with and love for the religion in the minds of the 
spectators. On the top portion of these walls are rows of turrets and smaller divine 
and mythological sculptures in horizontal bands extending upto the cornices. 

(/) The roof is designed in the star shape at the hind portion and in a rectangular 
shape at the front on the model of the wails. The roof projects upto two feet beyond 
the walls, thus providing protection to the carvings on the walls from the rain. The 
projecting cornice will be generally slanting at an angle for the easy flow of the rain 
water from the roof. 

(g) Over the moderately high sanctum of the temple, a pyramidal sikhara or 
spire in the shape of a star is constructed so that it is visible from a considerable 
rUstance. On the various tiers of the pyramidal spire are found a number of projecting 
friezes on which miniature designs of shrines, niches within which deities are carved 
etc. These spires have disappeared in most of the temples but survive at the Lakshnii- 
narasimha temple at BhadrSvati, Ke^va tensile at S5manathapura and a few others. 
The facing part of the kikhara projects on to the roof of the sukanasi in the form 
of a wagon-shaped dome on which is depicted the Hoysaja crest of a man slaying a 
tiger. 

(A) Inside the temples are found pillars of different designs, deconued with 
vivid and beautiful carvings. These pillars turned on lathes and finely polished are 
generally rectangular at the base, in the form of an inverted bell at the middle and 
round at the top. The pillars support either a square or circular capital on which 
rest the cross beams of the roof. The pillars and the capitds are covered with delicate 
and nuttote onrvings. 
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(/) Betweeo the capital an4 the ceiling arc found beautiful female figures placed 
in a slanting an^e of about 135*. These bracket figures^ usually known as nutdMikoi, 
are a distinctive feature of the Hoysa]a art. These marvellous creations, exhibiting 
immortal charm of feminine beauty, are depicted in various acts like, dancing, 
singing, playing on musical instruments, hunting, decorating their body etc. and may 
he considered as the finest contributions of the Hoysaja sculptors. 

U) Inside the temple, in the centre of the sabhS-ma^tapa the four pillars support 
an inverted dome or b/moahori. The flat beams on the pillars are so arranged as 
to obtain an octogonal form the ceiling of which will be in the shape of an inverted 
lotus. At the eight corners arc placed the sculptures of the eight dikpSlos. The 
sculptors have taken great pains to show their best workmanship in the bhuvofSSivari. 
All around the inverted dome are chiselled the ten incarnations of Vishnu, hosts of 
divine and semidivine creatures, floral bands etc. At the centre of the dome is 
shown a haiqpng pillar representing the pollen stem of the lotus on which is depicted 
Narasimha or Natarfija as the occasion demands. 

The foregoing characteristic represent the distinctive features of the Hoysafa 
architecture and are its glorious contributions to the architecture of Karnataka in 
particular and that of India in general. A careful and analytical study of these temples 
will provide an insight into the majesty of the style of their architects, their conscious 
attempt at perfection and their creative approach. 

Plan 

The Hoysaja temples have rather a unique ground plan. Though it is commonly 
stated that they have a star shaped ground plan, it is to be noted that this star shape 
is confined to the hind part of the temple consisting of the sukanasi affd the garbba- 
gfiha. The aavardnga and the rmdcha-nuuitapa or the front portion of the temple is 
rectangular in plan, tfie navaroAga portion having wider dimensions than that of the 
mukha-mantapa. This results in a cruciform ground plan the hind arm of the cross 
being represented by the star shaped sukanSsi and the sanctum. 

These temples normally consist of a garbhagfiha or sanctum; sukandsi or 
antdrSfa, the interlinking passage chamber between the sanctum and the navaranga; 
the navaranga or aibhS-mantapa; and the mukha-mantapa or the front porch. Nava- 
ranga and the mukha-mantapa are divided into separate aisles by rows of pillars. 
While the devotees assemble in the mukha-nuuftopa and the navaranga or the middle 
hall to witness the rites and the worship being offered, at the centre of the navaranga, 
below the bhuvarHivari or the inverted dome, will be a slightly elevated circular 
platform on which the musicians and/or dancers present their perfi^rmance at the 
time of the worship. The |»ilara of these manfopas axe shaped withigreat care and 
engraved with delicate and skillful reliefs and’ designs. It is notewlrthy that each 
individual piUar is designed and decqrated differently which att^ to the fertile 
imagination and taste of the sculptors. SukmSsi situated between tMnararadga and 
the garbkagtiha is a narrow passage chamber normally used for keq)i|ig the movable 
images often taken out of the temple for various rituals and processiobs. 
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iDoie orthodox devotees and those charged with offering special services to the god 
like the chanting of the Vedas etc. differentiated from the lay devotees are allowed 
into the sukanasi to offer their services. Though the sanctum has a stellar plan 
externally, it has a square or rectangular inteiior at the centre of which is placed a 
raised platform to hold the main image. This platform is provided with a depression 
alround the image from which a channel carries the water used to bathe the image. 
This channel on the left side is connected with a closes channel passing through ‘the 
sanctum wall and with a pit outside. In some temples the sanctum has niches in the 
side and back walls where the accessories to the worship may be kept as in the KTrti' 
narSyaM temple at Talakad On the door jambs of sukanasi are shown impressive 
standing sculptures of the door guardians or dvarapalas. The Hoysa|a temples, as 
yet noticed nearly one hundred in number, may be divided into five groups on the 
basis of the number of shrines incorporated in each one of them We have uni- 
shnned temples like those at BelQru, Araslkere, Talakad; twin-shnned ones like the 
one at Ha]cfa{du, and the twin temples, though separated, as at Marale and Mosaic, 
triplc-shrined ones as at SSmanathapura, Bhadravati, Aghalaya, Vighnasanthe etc , 
quadruple-shrined ones as at Dod^gaddaval ji : and quintuple-shrined examples as 
the Panchalingesvara at SSmanathapura and the PanchakQta-basadi at Kambada- 
hai|t This arrangement, of one or more sanctums, each with its sukanSsi would 
open normally into a common naxaranga. But there are some instances of indi- 
vidual sanctum b.:tng provided with a separate naxaranga. 

‘*Hoysa|a temples”, says Percy Brown, “were not the works of a builder, but 
those of art craftsmen, such as the sandal wood carver, the ivory worker, the metal 
caster and also the goldsmith”. His comment is that "the temple-builder became a 
story-teller m stone so that his productions appeitain more to an illuminated missal 
transmuted into sculpture than to a full scale architectural composition. What they 
produced was in reality not architecture but applied art” Each of the images on the 
outer walls on the stellar part of the temple has a distinct aura of its own, convex ing 
a special purport and an environment resembling the work of an ivory carver The 
hanging chains carved as decorations on the outer walls with each of their links 
distinctly shown, the designs of bolts and nuts on the lower parts of the projecting 
eaves carved to simulate the wooden ceiling made of beams and cross-beams held 
together with bolts and nuts recalls the work of the blacksmith The rich and vivid 
ornaments on the bodies of the divine and human figures surpasses the skill of the 
goldsmith. On the whole these temples may be appropriately described as the aes- 
thetic paradise created with utmost devotion by those immortal aitists, the darling 
sons of Sarasvati, the presiding deity of arts 

So far nearly one hundred camples, major and minor together, have been 
reported mainly from the southern and south-western regions of Karnataka These 
temples may be divided into three chronological groups; The temples built upto 
and under Vishnuvardhana, the best example of which is undoubte^y the K^va 
temple at BSitIru; the temples built under Ballala II and his immediate successors, 
the finest spectmen being the Hoysalesvara-^SntalSsvara temple at Haicbid; and 
42 
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tbe last groiq;> of temples consisting of those built under Narasimha III and his 
successors, the Kgiava temple at Sdmanlthapura being the outstanding specimen in 
that group. Due to constriction of space, some of the more important of them 
may be briefly noticed so as to highlight as to how far the foregoing aspects are 
incorporated in them. 

KHm 

The KSmva temple at BSlQru is one such belonging to the first phase of construe* 
tion under the Hoysa|a patronage. It is a single shrined temple, i.e. ikakSta, It was 
caused to be built under Vishnuvardhana one of the greatest of the rulers of the 
dynasty. It was built to commemorate the victory over, and driving out of the Ch5jas 
who had occupied the south-western part of Mysore country and were ruling from 
Talakid. One of the inscriptions at the temple says that it was constructed in the 
year 1117 A.D. The front porch of the temple had only half walls over which the 
pillars siq^rted the ceiling. Visfanuvardhana's son Narasimha raised the walls upto 
the ceiling by fixing up tbe large stone perforated screens and sculptured panels 
above the existing walls. 

The temple stands on a star shaped jagaii or platform about four feet above the 
ground level. This temple, with a dimension of 178 ft by 1S6 ft. consists of the 
garbhagfiha, sukmiSsi, navaranga and a mukka-mantapa The mam entrance is in the 
centre of the east wall of the front porch on the door jambs of which are chiselled 
Rati and Manmatha, the god and goddess of Love. On the lintel of this door is a 
beautiful sculpture depicting god Narasimha killing the demon Hiranyakasipu. 
On the two sides of the entrance in the upper half of the wall are placed the panels 
depicting the court scenes of the royalty, popularly identified with tflbse of kings 
Vishnuvardhana and his son and successor Narasimha. These court scenes, with 
their probable identification, provide (he historical background to the temple. The 
rest of the upper walls of the front porch are taken up with twenty sculptured panels, 
ten of which are perforated screens covered with fine designs of flowers and creepers; 
the other ten are carved with Puranic stories like those of PrahlSda, K3|iyamardana 
and the eposide of king Bali. The workmanship of the sculptured panels is of a high 
order. The lower parts of the walls below the panels are, as usual, decorated with 
friezes depicting elephants, horse riders, creeper scrolls, some social scenes, incidents 
from the RSmSyana the MahSbharata, the BfOgavata and other Puranas. These 
sculptures on tlm friezes are very minutely and vigorously depicted exuberating life 
and happiness. 

The southern and northern walls of the navaranga have one door'each in their 
middle known as Friday entrance and Heavenly entrance respectively. On the lintels 
of these doors are shown beautiful sculptures of god VarSha kiliinglHira^ySksha 
and on the other M5hini-Bhasm3sura dapee scene. The friezes depictinrahe elephants 
and ho^riders run abound the temple and on the walls of the hinf part of the 
tensile in the middle part are found carved, in high relief, fine sculptiires of gods, 
goddesses and mythological heroes. Each one of them is separated froin the adjacent 
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sculptures by inserting pilasters and often a tdra^ above, simulating miniature 
shrines. These reliefs show considerable life and inner strength, testifying to the high 
technical excellence of the 8tone>workcrs In the top>most part are found miniature 
shrines, turrets and divine sculptures of small size. The whole wall surface is protec* 
tively shaded by cornices projecting at an angle. The bottom side of the cornice 
simulates wooden architecture depicting reapers and cross reapers fitted to each other 
with bolts and nuts. Presently there is only a flat rood and in all probability the origi- 
nal itkhara might have crumbled and then removed 

The pillars both m the walls and inside the two manrapar are forty eight in 
number. They are lathe-turned and engarved with a variety of designs and relief 
sculptures of Afferent sizes and may be specially noted for their artistic qualities. 
The best four pillars of the lot ate placed at the centre of the navoranga to support 
the inverted dome, the bhuvaniivori; two others that require to be noticed, in fact 
on account of their sculptural decoration are the Narasimba pillar and the MShini 
pillar standing on the southern part of the m\aranga These two are said to represent 
the very best that can be attained in sculptural art The dome, bfmranisvari, in the 
ceiling of the novaratiga is a masterpiece of architectural art. The dome in the shape 
of an inverted lotus or a senuhemisphere, contains in horizontal sculptural bands, 
attractive creepers, figures of divine and semidivine beings, the ten incarnations of 
god Vishnu, and many other carvings At the eight cardinal directions are placed 
the sculptures of the ashtadtkpalas On the pollen stem of the lotus, three feet long 
hanging pillar, at the lower end, is depicted the ferocious Narasimha pulling out the 
intestines of the wicked Hiranyaka^ipu, attended by the stunned Prahlida, Garuda 
and his consort ^rldSvi, in a pacificatory pose The Jacket figures, numbering forty- 
four, fixed on the pillars as though supporting the roof, though essentially sculptures, 
form part of the architectural complex 

Within the premises of the Kesava temple, iinTe are a few more temples, some 
of them contemporary with Vishnuvardhana and others of later date. Hie Kappe 
ChennigarSya temple is a contemporary structure located to the right of the Ke^va 
temple and was constructed at the instance of the chief queen ^antala The Vua- 
narSyaim temple, located behind that of Ke^va, was also built in the lime of Vishnu- 
vardhana. Both these structures are fine specimens of the Hoysa|a style though not 
as highly decorated as that of KSsava. S5manayaki temple at the south-west and 
that of And3{ at the north-west are slightly later structures and are less ornate. In 
the post-Ho>sa]a times were built a number of shrines to the various Vaish^va 
deities and l^rTvaishnava saints mostly along the pillared verandah to the east, south- 
east and probably north-east. Those on the north-east have now completely disap- 
peared while the others exist in dificrent stages of preservation. The long pillared 
corridor along the northern prSkSra is probably a later addition. There is a small 
Oaru^ shrine facing the main entrance of the Kesava temple behind which stands 
the dhvqiastafhbha. There is the mam prdkSra door in front of the Ki^va temple, 
another door called Elephant gate to its south and a large tank, Vgsudeva-pushkarani 
in the north-eastern comer. 
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The next important construction of the Hoysa|a period is the Hoysalslvara- 
I^SntalsIvara temple at Ha|$bTdu. It is a twin-shrined (dvikOtSchala) type constructed 
in the middle phase of the dynasty. An inscription at the Umpie says that it was 
caused to be constructed by KStamaila, trusted general and chief of public works 
of Vlshinivardhana under the supervision of the architect, KCdiiOja. But the con- 
struction vfork was started after Vishnuvardhana, during (he time of Narasimha / 
in 1141 and completed during the lime of Ballafa If in 1182. This grandest construc- 
tion of the illustrious dynasty has lost the whole of its super-structure and thus, to a 
certain extent, has lost its grandeur. Yet as Percy Biown icmarks that "on account of 
the emphatic prodigality of its sculptural embellishment, is, without exaggeration, 

one of the most remarkable monuments ever produced by the hand of man”. Without 
going into the details which it exhibits in common with the Kesava temple at BclQiu, 
only aspects that are different in this temple are touched upon here. This is a double 
temple in that two complete temples exist side by side but the mvaranga and front 
porch portions are not separated by any partition walls. Each temple has its own 
main entrance and a nttndhnutntapa in front of the temple. The length of each temple 
is 112 ft and width about lOO" ft. excluding the nandi-montapas. The total atea of 
this complex is roughly 40,000 sq. ft. The platform on which the temples stand is 
about four ft. high and corresponds to the angles of the walls. Alround on the plat- 
form is the circumambulatory path. The walls contain the usual sculptured friezes 
on the lower half of the front half and large sized sculptures of the gods, goddesses 
and mythological scenes. These sculptures enhance considerably the magnificence 
of the structure. The minutely sculptured panels on the lintels arc really masterpieces 
of workmanship excelling the delicate work of the gold smith's craftsmanship. While 
the Kesava temple at BSiGru is rightly famous for its high standard of its iigural .sculp- 
tures, more specifically for the sculpfures of M5hini and Narasimha pillars and the 
matchless bracket figures, the Hajebldu specimen is unparallelled for its fine and 
delicate carvings. The whole of the wall surfaces are covered up with an unending 
wealth of relief carving with incredible intricacy astonishingly lich in detail and 
narrative excellence. Percy Brown says that “the temple at Hajebid is the supreme 

climax of Indian architecture in its most prodigal plastic manifestation 

Even if its qualities of composition are not high, at least, as a monument to the pheno- 
menal concentration, superb technical skill, ingenuity, imagination and profound 
religious consciousness of those concerned in its creation, it has no peer." 

SSauudithapiira 

P!rolnbly the most characteristic and near perfect specimen of the iloysa]a style 
is the KSsava temple at S5man3thapura. It is an example of the triple slrine (trikHtS- 
ehobt) and belongs to the last phase of structural activity under that illustfious dynasty. 
The temple was caused to be constructed by S3ma-dan^n3yaka, 4 minister of 
ISbrasimha III in 1268 A. D. It is smaller than the Kesava temple at BSIflIu but is well- 
balanced and illustrates the maturity of the style. It is situated in an exfbnsive court- 
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y»rd 217 ft. by 177 ft. On the interior of the enclosure wall are built sixty four cells 
provided with a pillared corridor. In the middle of the enclosure wall in the east is 
the main entrance capped by an imposing but squat gdpura or tower. Facing this 
entrance, in the centre of the courtyard is situated the well proportioned temple^ 
proper, a very perfect and flnished product standing on a platform about four ft. 
high from the ground level. The platform is having a number of sharp projections 
resulting in equal number of angles on the front side and is stellate in plan on the back 
side. The walls of the structure keep in alignment wjth the configuration of the plat- 
form. On the exterior surface of the walls are found the same decorative features 
like the sculptured friezes, the panelled divine and semidivine relief sculptures etc. 
as in the other temples of this style. The dimension of the temple is 87 ft. X 83 ft. 
providing for a circumambulatory path, seven ft. wide abound. It has one large 
pillared nutntapa, which is bifurcated into a mukha-mantapa and navaranga by the 
arrangement of pillars, four and twelve in each of the two sub-divisions respectively. 
At the western limits of the navaranga are placed the three shrines the central one 
facing the east and the other two facing north and south to the right and the left of 
the central one. A small sukanasi connects each of the shrines to the common nm’o- 
ratiga. The three shrines surmounted by the spires or iikharas wjiich have survived 
in this place and are covered with excellent sculptures, some of which bear the names 
of the sculptors. 

Thus the Hoysa|a style of temples represent probably the zenith of Indian, 
specifically South Indian, architectural history. Probably the criticism of some 
scholars that it represents over-exuberant decoration forsaking simplicity may be 
true to certain extent, but the artists, dealing with a soft and pliable medium made 
the maximum use of their material and turned out incomparable worl» of art. 

Sculptural Art 

The sculptural art under the Hoysa{as reachc ; .i high degree of perfection. But 
it may appear to be seif-contradictory if it is remarked that the sculptural art in the 
pciiod loses its separate identity. As has been pointed out earlier, this style altered 
and adapted the Dravidian style of the preceding era to suit their genius, temperment, 
and the changed medium of work which were more in line with those of the art 
craftsman than those suited to a builder. It is remarked very appropriately that these 
creations were “architects’ architecture” or even more specially “sculptors’ architec- 
ture.” The craftsman-cum-architects revelled in their display of plastic exuberance. 
Hence much of what could have been described under this section has already been 
touched upon previously. But some works of sculpture are so superb that they need 
a special mention. The exterior of ih*; whole of the wall suifaces are literally covered 
with some kind of carving that every inch of the mural suiface is a product of scul- 
ptors. Delicate, realistic and enchanting plant, creeper, flower designs, themes 
from animal, bird, insect life and human and mythical beings, in short, all sorts of 
imaginable themes have been employed by the engraver to make his creations appeai- 
eye^atching and beautiful. To add to the impressive appearance of this mural 
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decoratioQ, the wall surface was provided with indentations and thus it was subjected 
6o the play of light and shade to enhance the force of expressions and feelings of the 
tscuiptuied scenes. 

The elephant friezes on the lowest moulding of the basement in most of the 
temples are not only realistic and full of vigour, but none of them look alike though 
they are depicted in hundreds. The depiction of these pachyderms prove that the 
sculptors were quite adept in depicting the anatomical details from close observation 
of them Though such realistic delineation is not seen in the chiselling of horses with 
riders in the friezes, the total eflfcct is one of artistic beauty and lively vigour The 
floral and creeper scrolls illustrate the finesse of the engraver’s chisel, llie scenes from 
the epics and PurSnas engraved in narrative friezes are again masterpieces of realism 
providing suggestive hnageiy 

The sculptures in high relief of divine and semtdivine beings on the upper half 
of the waits are, to say the least, most enthralling and the effect on the mind of the 
spectator is one of the wonder and awe. These relief sculptures depict not merely the 
static poses but movement and action full of vigour and life The scene depicting 
Rflvana trying to uproot mount Kailasa, lord Vishnu rescuing the Elephant from the 
jaws of the crocodile, ^iva dancing on the trunk of the slam elephant-demon thrcb 
with life and action The spectator is made to feel the intensity of the different pro- 
cesses that are intended to be depicted In these scenes, the sculptor has given full 
scope to hts abilities to convey the whole theme m one picture and thus they are 
really the whole stories narrated by the sculptor in a single panel The feelings that 
are observed, the expression of diflferent sensations are truly superb 

But probably the most outstanding of the Hoy^ala sculptural art ^re the sala- 
bhahjtkas also known as bracket figures, madamkats or hlabahkas They represent 
the highest peak of aesthetic creations from the chisel of t he sculptor They are known 
to have been originally incorporated into pillar-capital-roof scheme of the structures 
at the TripurSntaka at Ba]|ig3ve, Chennake^ava atN3galapura,Chamundc4vari at 
UndigSnalS|a, Ke^va at Marale, Brahml^vara at Kikkeri, Hoysajesvara at Ma|e- 
bfdu; they have, for reasons unknown, been mostly lost irretrievably But they are 
preserved on the 38 pillars on the extenor and 4 pillars in the interior of the Ke&iva 
temple at BSlQru. These fortytwo salabhdfiJtkS figures, the finest probably in their 
class, represent the feminine beauty in all sorts of poses and activities depicting each 
of the mtvarasas of Indian aesthetics. While some are engaged in the act of dancing, 
singing or playing on musical instruments, others are shown busy with decorating 
their bodies like bathing, dressing of their hair, applying unguents or vermillion and 
yet others are depicted as though they are hunting But the thready of love-lorn 
damsel concept or iringSrarasa runs through all of them One of tho foremost of 
the Kannada men of letters Dr. D V. Oundappa has extolled the heavefly grace and 
immortal beauty of those peerless damsels. 

While dealing with these nuukmikat sculptures it is proper that thq criticism by 
smne, that the Hoysaja sculptures in general and the madamkot figures |n particular 
are not properly balanced in their bodily dilineation and the lower part djfthe body is 
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generally shortish and stumpy and all the attention is bestowed on the facial treat- 
ment. Though this may be partly true, it must be borne in mind while considering 
this criticism that these mdanikai figures were meant to be kept in a slanting position 
at 136^* from the ground at a height and the spectators standing on the ground would 
have seen them at the correct perspective. 

Finally, a word about the dvdrap^a sculptures kept at the entrances to the temple 
and the main sanctum, as the case may be, and the main images placed in the sanctum 
proper. The diorapdla ima^s are of live-human proportions exuberating divine 
grace, strength and vitality often standing in tribhanga pose. They are fully decorated 
with crown, jewels all over the body and provided with a mace held in one hand and 
leaning over it. The cult images in the sanctums proper are the finest examples of 
sculptures enchanting, benign and graceful and immediately captivates the spectators 
and devotees by their attractive divine splendour. 

As some of the short label inscriptions on the pedestals of the sculptures say the 
Hoysaja sculptor was **an artist of the gods, a delighter of the hearts of the good and 
as a bee at the lotus feet of Sarasvati.’* 
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It was in a period of trial and crisis that the small kingdom of Vijayanagara was 
established m 1336 A D with an avowed purpose of saving the country from the 
iconoclastic zeal and defending the temple and the deity, the home and the hearth. 
The kingdom not only succeeded in stemming the tide lor well over 200 years but 
also grew into a vast empire extending from coast to coast and comprising practically 
the whole of southern India The empire rallied round all the patriotic forces and 
became the symbol of Hindu resurgence. The Vijayanagara rulers were conscious 
of this historic role and showed theii great desire to revive or ic-establish the ancient 
Hindu way of life or dhamta. This desire served as the motive force behind great and 
all-round resuscitation of Hindu religion, art and literature that the period witnessed. 
The great urge to revive and popularise old epic and Puranic themes animated 
architecture, sculptures and paintings as well The Vijayanagara artists gave bold 
visual representations to the Indian classical stories narrated in the Rdmdyam, 
MahSbharata, Bhagavata and the like, besides heroic secular themes like the depiction 
of mounted warriors, musketeers and battle scenes to inspire and stimulate even the 
common folk to acts of chivalry and valour 

Vyayamgam Architecture — ^A Rich Mosaic 

The architectural creations of Vijayanagara are known for their virile magnih' 
cence, vast size and ornamental exuberance Their stupendous fortifications, imagi- 
native aty planning, their impressive military establishments are remarkable for their 
stability and strength and immense labour The Vijayanagara architects mircduced 
new forms and popular themes besides continuing and cmbellohing the already 
existing ones For the first time in the history of the South India, a single dynasty 
ruled over the entire South, Andhra, Karnataka, Tamilnadu and parts of Kerala, 
and naturally, its art-styles had acquired a composite chaiacter of its own Several 
strains of art-traditions have gone into the making ol the rich mosaic of Vijayanagara 
architecture and art. 

In their northern dominions, the imperial rulers inherited the architectural 
tradition as earned out by the Later Chilukyas, the Kakatlyrs ard the Hoysi>}LS 
and in their southern provinces, the traditions as deveieped by the Pfiindyas These 
can more broadly be grouped as the Karnataka and the Tamil tradilfons ‘ These 
were the two regions where temple architecture and sculptural art ttaditions had 
had a continuous flow and at that time specially, were under the spell oltihc two great 
schools of architecture— the Pflndyan and the Hoysala Towards the eld of the 1 3th 
century, the PSndyas held sway over the entire Tamil country and evenfupio Nellore 
and the Hoysa]as over the Karnataka. The second Pfindyan empire u^er the great 
monarchs like Maravarman Sundara I and Ja*avaiman*$undara I seUa new trend 
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in the art of temple construction with a bold emphasis on stately gdpuras (entrance 
towers) and spacious pavilions with tall columns, which were the harbingers of the 
Vgayanagara towers and ornamental pavilions respectively. For the first time, the 
outer precincts of the temple received special attention. The plethora of ornamental 
pavilions that cropped up during the period, such as the kalySna-ntandapa, Shjal- 
ntandapa, vasanta-nuajdapa, vahana-tna^apa, ranga-mandapa, kannadi-mandtipa 
(mirror hall) with their magnificent composite columns etc. was only a logical and 
spectacular outgrowth of the earlier P3ndyan proto-types. It is significant to note 
also that Vijayanagara artists adopted the granite medium for ihtir structures thro- 
ughout their empire. Hitherto, the Hoysafas and the KakatTyas used only the soft 
stone for ail their structures in the Karnataka region. But the artists of Vijayanagara 
took in the hard stone tradition and techique that was widespread and popular in the 
Tamil country. 

If the southern tradition had enriched the Vijayanagara style in the medium and 
the outer form of the gdpura and the mandapa, the northern tradition of Karnataka 
can be gleaned in the sculptural themes and decorative motifis.2 One who has seen 
the three Hoysaja gems — the temples of Beluru. HafSbTdu and S5manathapura — goes 
to >fcifnpi, Vellore or Kanchi, will be struck by the commonness of the sculptural 
themes. In the selection of episodes as also their arrangement and rendering, we see 
a striking parallel. The Vijayanagara artists, working on hard stone, could not adopt 
the Huysaja technique of intricate carvings and the delicate fineness. Hence, cem- 
paritively, the Vijayanagara specimens seem to lack the Hoysaja finish, the fineness. 
But they are much bolder and emphatic and display vinic manliness in the place of 
the delicate and feminine charm of the Hoysala structure. 

Expansion of Temple Premises 

1. Ma^^apas: In this period South Indian :.i-t and architecture attained full- 
ness and freedom of rich expression in keeping witii the general consciousness of the 
great task of the empire. One of the distinct developments of the peiicd was the vast 
elaboration of the temple precincts which perhaps was necessitated by the elaboiaticn 
in temple rituals. It was during the Vijayanagara times that impressive festivals like 
the navaratri, vasanldtsaya., tuldhhdra etc. became more popular. This was a sequel 
to the great religious upsurge that took place. The kalyana-mandapa. or the marriage 
hall became an attractive part of the temple, where during na\ardin festival, (he lord 
and the goddess were placed to witness musical and dance performances in the 
company of thousands of devotees. Achyutaraya performed muktatulSbhSra in the 
Varadar^a temple, KSnchi, for which a tuIShhara-ttumdapa was erected. Similarly, 
at Hampi and Tirupati also the tulut.mra pavilions are found. The commander of 
DQvarlya II (1422-^ A.D.) built the bhdga-mandapa of the Vitthata temple at Hampi. 
KpishmdSvarSya built the beautiful ranga-rmn^pa, the painted hall, at the Virfl* 
piksha temple.^ Irugappa. the minister of Harihara II. built the ro/igTro-nuinda/w 
(music halj) in the VardhamSna temple at Jina-KSnehi.^ SSjuva Naiasimha built 
some nwfieipas at Tirumalai, A number of pushkaranis or temple<tanks with the 



central ma^apa (nlrSli’UMpiapa) also came up during this time since the float festival 
became more popular. This tank was usually added in the outer-most prSkSra, which 
added to the picturesqueness of the premises. 

Such an array of mondcpor in a large temple complex such as those of^rTrangam, 
Tirupati and Kanchi not only lent charm and sumptous character to the structure 
but were also useful for aflTording shelter to the huge concourse of pilgrims during 
festival occasions. Among the Vijayanagara siiuctures, the kalyafui-man$apa\m a 
distinct and ornate personality of its own. Usually built on the north'Cast corner of 
the temple, it is an elegant hundred-pillared pavilion with an elevated platform in the 
centre, for the exhibition of the deity and his consort during the annual marriage day 
and other ceremonial occasions like the navarStri festival. The sculptor’s skill is 
lavished on these mandapas, which contain elaborately carved composite pillars of 
immense size and exquisite beauty. The pillars are of the ornate cubical variety having 
the pushpapodigai (flower-bud) corbels simulating the plantain trees with their pro- 
jecting tmnch of flowers and fruits usually placed at the entrance of marriage halls — 
a typical South Indian practice. The pBmunai of pendant corbel, though already 
introduced by the PSndyas in an insipient way, attained its full florid form of a volute 
terminating into an inverted lotus-bud under the Vijayanagara period. 

The composite colonnades are of aniyoUikal type and consist of a main pillar- 
shaft of cubical type with a series of small slender columns cut round the main shaA — 
which, when struck, seemed to give out musical notes. In more complicated pillars, 
the central shaA is just a central core round which is grouped a vast statuary like the 
{tfojectingvyi^u or rearing horseman— all made in a monolithic mode. In these graphic 
horse-pillars, we see the reflection of the new spirit of the architecture. Percy Brown 
has truely observed that the motif of the rampant horsemen in the later Dravidian 
buildings reveals the spirit of the tiims, since the Vijayanagara era corresponds in 
some respects to the-.^e of chivalry and romance which prevailed m medieval 
Europe and that ’’something of this temper seems embodied in the art of the period 
and account for the columns of splendid cavaliers nonchalantly astride the gigantic 

rearing horses Such magnificent horse-pillars can be seen in the famous 

’horse-court’ at ^rlrangam, KSnchi and Vellore. In the Varadariija temple, Kanchi, 
even European soldiers with carbines and muskets are shown riding on the horse. 
Probably, they represent the Portuguese and the Muslim warriors who served in the 
Vijayanagara army. 

The other characteristics of the kalya^-nuajdapas are: a high ornamental 
upapltha or plinth with continuous panels of sculptures, illustrative pf the Puranic 
stories on the exterior walls lending a rich plastic effect to the composition; entrance 
steps having elaborate vySli or gaja-vySli balustrades, a large doublclflexed cornice 
iko4uAgu) extending forward, often with the ribbed underside as if in a wooden 
framework; the corners of the kapdta<mxYi large stone chains danglf g down as in 
the kalySi^ma^f4<gfa of the Varadar^ temple at KSflehi. 

Outstanding exmnples of this class of kalyS^-maridopia are w oe found at 
Vitthala temple at Hampi, Jalakanthfl&vara at Vellore (PI*. XIII, A), >^adarflia and 
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KSmSlcshi at Klficbi, Tirumalai and Tirupati and M3rgarali3y?£vaia at Viiincbi- 
puram — all noted, for their ornamental exuberance and sculptural wealth. The 
practice of constructing kalya^-ma^pa was continued with vigour by the NSyak 
kings of l^ecyi and Madurai under whom the ntandapa became more spacious and 
vast pavilions of coilonaded corridors e.g. pudu-tnandapam at Madurai and the 
corridor in RSmc^varam temple. 

2. Amnuui shrine: Constructions of the shrine for the goddess usually on 
the south-west corner became a regular feature ftom the Vijayanagara times, though 
the practice began even in the later Ch5Ia and P3ndyan times. The shrine for the 
goddess in the Varadar3ja temple at KSfkhi, was reconstructed on a grand scale 
during the Vijayanagara times with a vimana called kalyano-kdti. The shrine for 
VedavallinSchcbiySr at Triplicane, Madras, was built during Sadasivar3>a*s tiine.^ 

3. SUiriiies for saints: In the ^rlvaishnava temples, another new development 
was seen in the construction of separate shrines for alvSrszndScharyas, and especially 
for the latter. As many of the later Vijayanagara kings were l^rTvaishnavas. they 
patronised the shrines of the achSryas and conducted a number of festivals in their 
honour. This development can be seen at Kanchi, ^rlrangam, Tirupati, ^rTperumbu- 
djlr ate This again led to the amplification of the temple premises. 

4. GSporas: Construction of stately towers, often popularly called raya- 
gdpuras at the entrance gateway was another distinct development, almost hitherto 
unknown in the Karnataka territory. The beautiful entrance towers to be seen in 
almost all the temples of Hampi, especially those at VirQpaksha, Vitthala, Kpsh^ 
and PattSbhirSma are some of the authentic specimens of this style. In some of the 
larger complexes, gdpuras were built on more than one gateway (e.g. Vitthala temple). 

Some of the tallest gdpuras of South India were built during this period. The 
colossal gdpuras, nine or even eleven-storeyed, found on the entrance gateways of the 
Skimranatha temple at Kifichi, (PI. XIII, B), the ArunScbala at Truvannamalai 
(North Arcot District), the Natorija at Chidamt>aram (South Arcot) and the large 
temple at K3|ahasti were all built during the time of Krishnadevaraya. Theyd isplay 
the might and the pomp of the Vijayanagara power as much as their religious 
devotion. Similar tall Vijayanagara gdpuras are to be found at various other places 
like the Varadar3jasv3mi temple at Kanchi (eastern gdpura); Govindar^jasvami 
temple at Titupati and the AdikS^vaperumS] temple at ^rTperumbuddr. Later 
gdpuras of the Vijayanagara-NSyak style are found at numerous places like ^fiji, 
Vellore, Virincht puraro etc. 

The Vijayanagara gdpuras have immense ornamental granite base. The brick 
superstructure carries a number of beautiful stucco figures. The entrance door-frame 
of the gdpuras is another marvel. It is usually made up of two lofty and heavy 
monolithic stones standing magnificently astride. It has on either side graceful 
sSloMpiyUcS (or GangS YamunS) figures standing and leaning gracefully on the 
creeper which would go up in circled coils. In the dizzy heights of the top inner 
roof of the ceiling of the gdpurthdvSra, we see large and intricately worked ceiling 
with Puranic thain^> The outer wall of gdpurordvdka of Vishnu temples have the 
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cmWems of hnkha, chakra and also the Srdhvapunim carved. Almost all the 
Vaishnava temples at Hampi have these emblems. Often also we find the VijayansRara 
royal ciest of the VarSha, sword etc. carved on the gdjmra-drSra walls or lintel. 

Structures in the Vijayanagara style arc too numerous to be described here 
individually, but the finest and the most authentic speamens are to be found in the 
deserted city of Vijayanagara itself The principal temples here arc the Viffhala, 
PattSbhirSma and Hazara RSmasvarai, VirflpSksha, AchyutarSya etc. all raised by 
the Vijayanagara kings. The general features of architecture outlined in the previous 
paragraphs can be seen in these noble monuments as well as the hundreds of monu* 
ments found from Hampi to KanySkumSri 

Three distinct stages can be noted in the history of the Vijayanagara architecture. 
In the early stages, the Vijayanagara kings were more concerned about the restoration 
of the old and fallen temples affected by neglect or wanton destruction. Grants were 
made for restoration of worship, repairs and some additions to structures Slowly, 
as the kingdom came to hold its own, a period of prolific building started This began 
even during DevarSya Il’s time, though it became conspicuous from the days of the 
Tu|uva rule when the style had its full blossom. We can call this period as marking 
the zenith, as it was a period of glonfication of the existing temples ^ building magni- 
ficent gopuras and colourful maitdapas and also full lemple-complexcs. in the last 
phase, after the battle of Rakkasa Tangadi (1565), the empire was disrupted and the 
cultural activity of the imperical power suffered and dwindled The importance 
shifted to the provincial viceroys or Nfiyaks, who gradually came to piominence and 
continued the Vijayanagara ideal and traditu ns for well over a century more The 
N3yak phase of Vijayanagara architectme also has left creditable landmarks in 
architecture, worthy of their inheritance. 


Vijayanagara Temple Models 
(A) Eariy Phase (c. 1336-1500 A D.) 

1. The Vidya^ankara temple at ^ringen is one of the earliest temples of the 
Vijayanagara period almost coeval with the foundation of the empire. It was built 
in 1338 A.D. as a memorial to the great saint VidyatTrtha under the aegis of royal 
patronage, just a couple of years after the historic foundation of the city of Vijaya- 
nagara and hence, a landmark of granite construction m the area steeped in the soft- 
stone tradition. The temple is essentially rooted in the Hoysaja style but also shows 
the blending of certain features of southern traditions. K R. Sripivasan in his 
admirable paper on this temple has pointed out the following Hoysaja and southern 
features in tlm temple.'^ 

The temple stands on a high platform or upapftha and in plan a ddubic apse or a 
square with apsidal ends (chapa). The common adhist/iSna of the sapetum and the 
nuuf^apa are elaborately moulded with eight ahgas, forming successiv^ friezes depic- 
ting prooesrion of lines of horses, elephants, besides narrative paneig from Puranic 
stories. The wall portion above the adhisfhdm is crowned with a seneb of large has* 
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relief sculptures occupying the divakbshthas. Placement and character of sculptures 
also are after the Hoysa]a pattern; dikpSlas in their respective directions ;diaj^va/anu 
with Buddha etc. The bearded form of Brahma here is unknown in the Tamilnadu 
temples. The door-jambs, about six in number, are all of the Chalukya>Hoysa|a 
pattern, adorned with sculptures of nver-gcddess and the lintel having Gajalakshmi. 
The viniSna with the sanctum is with a stellar plan. From the two lower lalas pro- 
jects a graceful sukanasi coming over the antardla below, in front of the sanctum, 
with a barrel vault roof on top and a frontal tdrana frame, a feature of the north 
Indian and Chalukya school. The southern temples do not have the sukanasi pro- 
jection on the vinima. The presence of a navaranga or pillared hall of nine bays. This 
is formed by a system of four pillars round a central bay, twelve peripheral pillais, 
forming in between them and the centre, eight surrounding bays — a characteristic 
of the Hoysa{a temples. But the pillars arc of the southern aniyotUkal type large 
and monolithic with projecting vydUs etc. The corbels loo are of southern order. 
The twelve outer pillars of the navaranga are marked by the twelve signs of the 2odiac 
or rdsis and therefore called rasi pillars. The central ceiling is in the typical Hoysaja 
fashion of an expanding inverted lotus with a prominent central bud and parrots 
clinging to the petals. 

The southern features present in the temple are: 1. The hard granite medium. 
2. The virmna is of successibe diminishing talas of the southern type. But the kora 
of kdtea, koshthas, solas etc. is absent. The top is crowned by a griva and a domical 
iikhara with the stUpi. 3. The presence of four nandis at the four corners on the terrace 
of the top most tala cuuchant round the base of the grha of the iikhara. 4. The 
pillars are of the southern type, and not the so-called lathe-turned polished pillars. 
5. Certain sculpture-patterns peculiar to the south and very rare in Karnataka arc 
also found; Oakshinamurti group seated in sukhasana cross-legged and four-handed 
with one leg on the back of the apasmara — a popular theme in all southern temples 
right from the Pallava times and, rare in the Hoysaj*. scheme. Its location on the south 
side IS also in the southern tradition. This became universal practice in the Vijaya- 
nagara temples. 

In short, this temple symbolises the earliest attempt in harmonising the regional 
architectural styles, motifs, concepts, true to the character of the expanding role of 
Vijayanagara in the history of South India. At the same time, it should be noted that 
this temple is rooted more in the Hoysala or Karnataka tradition than the southern. 
The southern features are not yet prominently seen. In the later stages we see the 
Hoysafa pattern receding into the background and a more and more synthesised 
and composite style emerging into a sharper focus. Tb<s is especially evident in the 
temples built in the capital city of ki mpi. 

2. The Ganigitti Jaina temple at Hampi. is one of the earliest Vijayanagara 
structures at Hampi (PI. XIV, A), built in 1385 A.D. by Irugappa, the minister of Hari- 
harall. He is the same person who built the sangJta-mandapa at Jina-KSfichi, 
knownas Kuntha-jinSlaya. It is a modest early structure, having a garbhagriha (facing 
north), an antwSfa, ardha-tnand^a and maha-maniapa. The stone vimBna rises in 
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tlX diminishing tc^as of plain honiontal slabs, with square griwi and donucai 
ThepiUars of the maifdapa are ofthe early heavycubical variety. Here, the southern 
norms are in clearer focus, though the iikhara is of the Kadotnba-ndgara variety, 
Moreover, the alUstone character ofthe vtmSna is exceptional since all other temples 
of Hampt have vimSna superstructures in brick and mortar. 

3. Though the VardhamSna temple at Jjna-K.aiichi is an ancient one, many 
buildings tbeicin belong to the Vijayanagara period. The saAglta-maifdapa in front 
of the shrine, built by Irugappa in 1387-88 A.D*, has richly carved pillars with 
figures of dancing girls, dwarfish gaaor playing on musical instruments etc This is 
an earlier and smaller version of the Vitthala temple. The hnck super-structure over 
the entrance gdpura was also the work of Irugappa. 

Other shrines of early Vijayanagara period can be mentioned briefly for further 
study. 

4. The Prasanna-VirfipSksha temple at Mu]ab3gal, built by Bukka 111(1422-24 
A.D.) has an enclosure wall, gdpura, and fimal covered with gold and the tank and 
the mapdapas.^ 

5. The Plrivanatha-chaityfilaya at Hampi is another example of the period 
The walls of the sanctum of this chattydlaya built by Devaraya II in 1426 A.D. are 
of long and broad rectangular slabs neatly dressed and vertically placed. The artUia' 
mandeqpa and the malM-maniapa have plain heavy cubical pillars of the early type 
The vitnana is m the Kadandut-nagara style. 

6. The mandapa in front of the Y5gS Narasimha temple at MeiukSte is an early 
Vijayanagara structure built in 1458 A.D. as attested by an inscription in the pillar,<o 
IS notable for its interesting sculptures depicting secnes from the RS^yana and 
Bfdigafata. 

» 

7. The TtrumSmagm-man^pa at Tirumalai was built by Sa|uva Parvatarfija 
in 1465 A.D it This is a large mandapa in front of the sanctum of the Tirumalai 
temple. Its ornamentation is simple and dignified. It does not contain elaborately 
sculptured pillars of later penod. 

8. Besides, we may note the shrine for KulasSkhara-SIvfir, at Tirupati, built in 
1469 A.D., byKandfi^iRImfinujayyangar, an influential ^ilvaishnava leader and 
confident of ^uva Narasimha, the Narasimhasvfimi temple at Alipur, Tirupati 
constructed by SSjuva Narasimha in 1485 A.D, probably to commemorate his 
becoming defaeto emperor and the Raghunfitha temple at Tirupati built by one 
NarasimharSya-mudatiySr in 1480-81 A.D. for the spiritual benefit of S9|uva 

Narasimha.iz 

(B) Middle Phase (c. 1509-65 A.D.) 

The Vijayanagara empire reached the zenith of its power and glo^ during the 
time of KetshJ^Svarfiya and maintained its political supremacy ti¥ the fateful 
battle of 1565. This was also the penod when the largest ara the most 
splendid ten^, gj^pami and nwfdrgm came to be buih. Under theT^Invas, the 
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VijayAflAgara empire reached the greatest territorial extent, as a result of spectacular 
mibtary victories and witnessed a period of great commercial and material prosperity. 
It was a propitious time for the ideals of the enqnre to attain their fulfilment, as it 
were, and this general happy and triumphant mood is iruely enshrined in the lofty 
and ambitious architectural undertakings of the period. These monuments 
are marked by sumptuous character, towering personality, restrained elegance and 
maturity of expression. The tallest gdpuras, the most handsome nuutdapas, indeed 
the best spemmens of full temple complex, belong to this period— not only in the 
capital City but throughout the length and breadth of south India. The kings lavished 
patronage to the temples for colourful festivals and royal rituals and substantial 
religious and secular buildings. We bnefly refer below to the most representative 
specimens of this period here. 

The VirQpIksha or Pampapati temple is considered as the most sacred temple 
at Hampi , it is much older than this period The outer gdpura, founded by DSvarSya 
II was later repaired and probably expanded by Krishnadevarlya in ISIO A.D >3 
It is about SO metres high (ISO feet) and rises in storeys. The ihrec'Storeyed gdpura 
forming the entrance to the inner court was built by KtishnadSvaraya in ISIO A D 
The large maha-rmjdapa referred to in the inscription, as ranga-mandapa is a highly 
ornste pavilion built by Krishnadcvaraya about the same year. It is a five aisled 
mondapa with different types of composite pillars The sixteen pillars of the central 
rectangle have rampart vjnps with chains hanging from their mouths, makaras below 
their feet and riders on their backs The roof of the central aisle is raised up further 
as a clerestory. The ceiling of the ranga-mandapa is full of beautiful paintings of 
Vijayanagara times. 

Many more full independent temple-complexes were built during Ktishna- 
dSvarayaS time. The Krishna temple was built by him in 1513 A D. to enshrine the 
image of Krishna which he had brought from Uda\agiri as a war trophy. The sanc- 
tum and the antarSfa walls have fine bas-reliefs. The vunana is in three talas with a 
arcular sikkara. It should be pointed out here that the vtmSna superstructure of 
almost all Vijayanagara temples are inxariably in brick and mortar. Usually, we 
find excellent stucco figures over the vtmdna and sometimes on the gdpura also. The 
shrine for the consort is in the due north-west and has a iala~itkhara. One of the 
pillars in the ardha-numdapa is specially noteworthy, as all the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu, including the rare form of Kallu, are carved on it There are three gdpuras 
in the temple on the east, south and north. The east gdpura has fine stucco figures of 
warriors, elephants, horses etc., probably representing the king’s triumphant Onssan 
eiqpedition. 

The HazSra Raroasvimi was probably an earlier temple enlarged and embel- 
lished during the time of Krishnadevarlya. Both early and later features are found 
here. The sanctum, the ardha-tnardUipa and the maAS-man^apaseem to belong to the 
earlier period. The bnck and morter \imdm with its talas showing the kSra 
of kHfas and isiSs is of the southern type. But there is the prominent suhaOsi 
projection which » a Chllukya-Hoysa)a feature. The ardha’tHondapa side porches 
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have heavy pillars of the early cubical type. In the centre of the ardha-meui^pa are 
four beautiful polished black-stone pillars with relief figures of GanS^, Hanunmn 
and Kalki. The central ceiling is large and ornate, consisting of the diagonally alter- 
nating square courses with a central lotus motif. This is clearly of the mvaraAga 
pattern. The storeyed DSvi shrine on the north is more ornate with many 
dSrakdshthas and kumbha-pat^iaras in bold relief on its body and a ialaiikhara at the 
top (PI. XIV, B). The kalyS^tnandapa on the north-east corner was built in 1 521 A.D. 
The temple walls are a veritable picture gallery, having a series of relief panels, 
depicting scenes from the Ram&yai}a including Uitarakan^. The exterior wall of the 
temple has graphic scenes of the mahanavami festival, procession of elephants, horses, 
infantry, dancing girls, as if in a grand peagantry. 

The Vi^thala temple is the most exquisite and “the most perfect specimen” of 
all the temples of Vijayanagara architecture. Almost three times bigger than the 
Harara Rfimasviimi temple and enclosed by pillared cloister all around, the temple 
stands in a vast enclosure and is entered through three gdjniras, which have b^n 
pitiably damaged by the invaders. 

The enclosed courtyard consists of the sanctum (for Vishnu as Vitthala) with 
axial mwfdapas on an ornate plinth, the Devi shrine, the large maho'/nan^pa of 
extraordinary beauty, the kalyaiw-num^pa, an utsava-mandapa, a hundred pillared 
mandapa and exquisite jewel-like stone-car, a lofty d 1 pastambha— 2 A\ bespeaking of 
the grandeur of the Vijayanagara craftsmanship at its best. The vimana is of typical 
southern variety built in brick and mortar. The maha-man^pa standing on the highly 
ornate adhishthana with sculptured friezes of warring horses is of outstanding quality. 
At intervals along the base, there are ornate miniature vimana projectiona with figures 
of dasdvatara. The immense monolithic composite pillars display different patterns 
including those carrying vy3}i motif and some different forms of Narasimha. The 
inner pillars have certain figures of women dancers and drummers in bold relief 
(reminiscent of the bracket figures of Hoysaja temples). The ceiling <s beautifully 
worked into a multi-petalled lotus flower— a Hoysaja feature. The well-finished 
trltiHa-vln^m over the sanctum is of brick and mortar and it is lined with the hSra 
of kStas, idtas and pahjaras. The sanctum walls have ornate d^va^koshthas and the 
kumbha-pat^as. The kalyana-maniapa also called the Aoldtsava-mandapa. con- 
structed in 1SS4 A.D. has fine balustrades and ornate ceilings. The una'^a-tnandapa 
is also similar. The cloistered hundred-pillared mandapa was built by Kfishna- 
ddvarlya in 1316 A.D. The Garuda shrine, facing the main shrine, is an architectural 
gem, fashioned in the form of an ornamental temple-car or chariqt on wheels, 
drawn by elephants (PJ. XIV, C). It is an extremely elegant pica: cf composition 
in stone with an exquisite finish, recalling to our mind similar examp|s at 03rllu- 
ram, Kumbhakdnam (Tanjavur District) and Chidambaram. It on* had a brick 
and mortar virnSna over it. 

The Ananta^yanagudi near Hospet, built in 1524 A.D. is anothfr unique and 
impressive creation of K^ishnadevarSya. A temple of colossal prop^ons with a 
huge gSpitrtMMra, it has a pillared cloister all around the inner periphery, kalySaa- 
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nu^apa, Divi shrine etc. But the sanctum is indeed the most impressive part. It is 
a large rectangular shrine with three entrance doors to render tte head, body and 
feet of the large reclining god (AnantapadmanSbha) visible from the aatarSfa, exactly 
like the Anantapadmanibha temple, Trivandrum, The sanctum plinth is lofty and 
plain over which the vkvSm in brick and mortar rises in bold proportions. The 
oblong grlva is capped by a massive vaulted dome or ^U-Sik/uu’a. But it has, as 
Longhurst has shrewdly noted, apse-like ends which is “a marvel of engineenBg 
skiir’.w 

The large temple-complex for Vishnu at one end of the famous Soolai bazar is 
known as the AchyutarSya temple. Its outer prSkSra has a lofty gdpura with stucco 
figures on its top and the inner prSkSra has three gdpuras on the east, west and north. 
There are the Devi or the Amman shrine in the south-west, the kalj^l^-maniapa on 
the north-west in its usual style. Here, in this tenqile, too, we see the tendency to 
have large and spacious prSkfiros, lined with a number of maif^opos and entered by 
several high gateways or gdpuras. According to an inscription, he set up the images 
of twelve SivSrs and of Tirukkachchi-nambi, the elder preceptor of RSmanuja. 

The VTrabhadrasvSmi temple situated at LSpakshi in the Anantapur District, 
can^ihdecd be called as one of the last great temples of the mature phase of the Vijaya- 
nagaia. Probably erected by two brothers Viruppanna and Viraium sometime 
between 1S30-48 A.D.i^ But portions of it were built later also. It has three enclosu- 
res with three outer gateways of which the one on the north is done elaborately. The 
gateway on the south is massive but plain. The stone basement of the gdpuras is not 
overworked. The kumbha-pe^Jara pilaster is compressed and even absent in the upper 
section. There are stucco figures on the gdpura. The ranger-mandapa has sculptured 
columns having life-size representations of celestial musicians and dancers. The 
ceilings have paintings. The ardha-man^pa is also rich in paintings in continuous 
bands, illustrating the stories of Kirdtdrjurnya and the Ma/mbhSrata. The circum- 
ambulatory around the sanctum is also completely painted. The kalyS^mapdapa 
on the north-west is ornate as usual with profusely carved pillars. But it appears to 
be incomplete. The workmanship both in pilbu and sculptural details shows a wide 
variety of robust modelling and happy deliniation. When compared to Tl^patri, 
the workmanship and carvings are less profuse and ornate. 

In SadSi^va's reign we practically see the last glow of the brilliant phase of the 
Vijayanagara en^zire. Though temples continued to receive patronage, no new 
temple complexes nor huge gdpuras seem to have come up in this period. Shrines for 
Vaish^VB saints as well as mtatiapas were, however, addM. In 1S6S, SadS^iva^s 
chieftain conducted vast repairs to the Vishnu shrine at SrfperumbudOr, the birth 
place of BSmSnuja and ma<fe provisums for lestivals and offerings.^* 

In the Plrtha^thi temple at Triplicane, Madras, the shrine for the goddess 
(ti8elkk0i8r) VEdavalli was built by a private individual during SadS^va’s time. He 
abo constructed the tiruvSytno/f-man^apa in the outermost prSkSra on its north- 
east oorher.t’ Both of them are moitest structures without much exubnance. The 
asap^dipedoee not have any of those elaborate horse-pillars. Nevertheless the inual 
43 



sculptural motifs like the ntitfama, the clown, the figures of SchSryas etc. are foun<<. 
Coaveationalisation and styli»aiion are seen in the pillar-motifs. 

On the whole, the constructional activity was limited in range and that too con- 
fined to repairs and additions of shrines and me^pas. But sc me chieflains tike the 
Nlyaks at Vellore and Madurai made constructions in their provincial capitals. 

(Q Last Phase (c. JS6S-1650 A.D.) 

Alter the disastrous battle of Rakkasa Taiigadi in 1S6S the capital was shifted 
to Penukon^ and from there to Chandragiri. Undci the Aravidu kings the construc- 
tional activities decreased both in quantity and quality. Among the ftw constructional 
activities of the Aravidu kings the following may be mentioned: (1) The Ofijal or 
Tirumalarfiyan-mandapa in Sampangi-pradakshina at Tirumalai built by Tirumala- 
rSya has exquisitely sculptured tall pillars with riding horsemen. (2) The KS^vasvSmi 
temple at Penukonda, was probably built in 1580 A.D. duringthe time of ^iTianga I.ts 
(3) Some Mondqpos and the outer gdpura in the GOvindjarfijasvfimi shrine at luupati 
were built during the period. The outer gbpura was built by M3{!a Tiruv£nga]a sc n 
of AnantarSja, a member of the influential Matia family. 

However, the NSyaks continued the tradition in their respective territories. The 
NSyaks of Vellore, l^fiji, Tanjavflr, Madurai and IkkSi i and the Wodeyars of Mysore 
in Karnataka who were subordinates of Vijayanagara were, by and large, inspired 
by the same mission and ideal of the empire and extended patronage to Hindu 
temples. They gave a fresh lease of life to Vijayanagara architecture. Some notable, 
temples, mat/dapas, gdpuras and palaces were built by them. The Nayak style as it is 
called is only an extension and elaboration of the Vijayanagara style in all its e.ssen- 
tials. Some of the important temples and shnnes of the Nayak penod are ; (1) The 
JalakanthSsvara temple at Vellore (North Arcot District) of Taniilnadu with its fine 
gbpura at the entrance* and exquisite kalySna-man^pa, full of sculptural friezes, was 
built by Bommi-nSyaka of Vellore in the later half of the 16ih century. (2) The 
Venkatoramana temple at ^enji, in South Arcot District, built during the later half 
of the 16th century by a i^^i NSyak, is a magnificent temple with a tall gbpura, 
at the entrance, a tall graceful foui'-pillared front mandapa with stone chains dangling 
from corners. Sculptural friezes at the gbpura doorway and fine stucco figures on the 
gbptffa and virtdina are pleasing. Independent shrines for Devi and RSmSnuja are 
also there. The temple of RanganStha at the top of the bill with pillared pavilions is 
also of the same period and style. (3) The Subrahmanya shrine in the Qieat temple at 
TadjfivOr built by a NSyak of TaiijSvar is a typical example of the Ni^ak temple of 
the ornate variety and a real gem of its kind. The mouldings of the aAhhthSna and 
the kumbha-patyara pilasters show intricate carving. The double-flejced'ite/ifi/n is 
thin and elegant, showing ribbed supporting ftame-wcik on its undersifte. The grtva 
and the iUchara are hexagonal to match with the six faces of Shamnukla installed in 
the sanctum.!’ The pilasters, the palagai, the kapbtas, etc. of the sbriic are of thin 
section, slender profile and elegant finish. As Percy Brown aptly descri jes ; ‘There is 
an animation in its sculptured relief with its pulsating light and shado4 every shaft 
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is fluted, many buildings ribbed, capitals and bases are scalloped, all its details have 
been wrought in a school where the desire for enrichment was instaliable.”2o 

(4) The outermost and incomplete gupura of gigantic proportions on the south 
side of the l^ilrangam temple was a NIyak creation. The granite base is so massive 
that if it had been finished, it would have attained a height of nearly 3G0 feet. Another 
notable NSyak. contribution to this temple is the famous hunc-court (^gsharayar- 
mandapa) which, in elegance of execution and majesticity, excel all its Vijayanagara 
predecessors. This is another example of the “insatiable desire for enrichment" 
found in the Nayak buildings. 

(5) The magnificent nine-storeyed towers on the south, (1559 A.D.) and the 
north as well as the various ma^pas inside and outside the Mlnakshi temple at 
Madurai were the contributions of the Nayaks of Madurai. The south gopura reno- 
vated recently, has a graceful in-curving side-profile. Itsentire upper body iscrowded 
with stucco figures of l^aiva Puranic stories. The Theusand Pillared’ mondopa was 
built during Krish^ppa-nlyaka’s time (c. 1600) and here we see marvellousi ife-size 
sculptures with bronze finish like Nptta Ganapati, Na^aja, Rati, Manmatha, Kuratti 
(gypsy) etc. Vijayanagara motifs ate taken up and enlarged and elaborated. The pudu~ 
nuojdapa in front of the MTnakshi temple is the magnum opus of the NSyak cieations. 
Built by the greatest king of the linc.Tirumalai-nayaka, it is one of the largest manda- 
pas in India, supported by a forest of columns of great height and beauty. Here, the 
lower parts of the pillars are sculptured into life-size portrait figures of the ruling 
king, his queens and his predecessoi s. There are excellent large-seized, sculptures 
of Gajantaka, Ordhva-tani^va etc. 

(6) The elcven-storyed tallest gopura of Tamilnadu was built by the Nayak king 
in front of the Andaj temple at l^ilvilliputttir (Ramanathapur District). Other excel- 
lent ma^apas built by Madurai kings can be seen at Kruhnapuram, AjsgarkSyil, 
Tirupparankunram etc. 

These spacious mandapas of the Nayaks of Madurai having long corridors, 
lined by the majestic array of tall monolithic pulars. The conception has much in 
common with the Pandyan creations. The style of the pillars is Vijayanagara though 
the life-size portrait sculptures dominate the scheme. This style was so popular in 
the regions under the Madurai Nayaks that Percy Brown is right in calling 
It “Madurai style”. 

(7) The NSyaks of IkkSri built temples in places like Ikkcri, Ke{adi etc., which 
show a combination of the Vijayanagara and the Hoysaja traditions. The Agh5rS^- 
vara temple at Ikkeri (Shimoga District) stands on a high terrace and has storeyed 
vimdna, which has the sukanOsi projcv ion. The pattern of sculptures on the outer 
body of the vbnSno also recall the Hoysa{a predecessors. The inside mandapa is also 
of the navaraAga pattern with ornate pillars. But the animal statuary characteristic 
of Vijayanagara and NSyak structures are found. Other examples of temples of 
Ikk&i NSyaks are those of RSmSsvara and VIrabhadra in Ke|adi. 

Tlw lagt of the Vijayanagara which can indeed be called the “NSydk 
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Phase” IS an inseparable and hnlliant appendage to the story of Vijayanagara 
architecture. 

avil ArcUtectnre 

Ovil architecture also entered a new and dynamic phase. City planning, lay- 
out of streets and houses, wide range of structure for a variety of purposes, political 
and social royal gathenngs like the palace, the citadel, nunisterial resiifences, sum- 
ptuous bazars or market-places, entertainment balls and theatres, the public baths, 
civic amenities like water-supply system and irrigation projects— all these seen in the 
Vijayanagara city are indeed remaikable and unparalleled in the history of cml archi- 
tecture in India. Contemporary foreign travellers have lecorded their admiration and 
paid warm tributes to the beauty and the splendour of the city and the excellent wafer- 
supply system. In them we see (i) the full flowenng of the Hindu ovil planning, 
know-how and architectural forms to suit the needs of an eiqpanding imperial power, 
(if) Secondly, we see the influence of the neighbouring Islamic style and t^ emergence 
of a mixed style, often called the Indo-Saracenic. This impact is seen only in the later 
structures and that too, confined to certain items like the arches (for entrances and 
domes) and projecting balconies etc. Moreover, when exactly this influence began 
to be felt, it IS rather difficult to say. But it is not noticeable in the earlier structures. 
This infloence must have started roughly from the time of DSvariya 11 (c. 1435 A.D.), 
who was the first king to invite the Muslims to come and live in his capital.^! This 
paved the way for a closer contact and better understanding for mutual benefit The 
native artisans were quick to learn the new techniques and adopt them, not blindly, 
but very judiciously to enhance the utility and beauty of the structurei^ They harmo- 
nised the new methods and style with the structures, without leaving their basic Hindu 
fabric. Moreover, it should be mentioned that this new style was adopted only for 
secular buildings like'the palace or stables and even residences but never in the temples. 
Ihe religious buildings continued to be built in their age-old traditional style. For 
civil buildings, stone was used for the base, while various materials like wood, metal, 
brick and mortar were used for superstructure. The pllars were of timber or stone 
Sometimes pillars with stone core were covered with bnck and mortar. The arch, 
especudly the wide four-centered type was freely used. The lotus and the vySfi motif 
were common. Ceilings were vaulted or domed. The superstructure over the roof 
had the Hindu style of diminishing tiers capped by Sikhareu resembbng the temple 
Mkhara (e.g. Lotus Mahal, Hampi and Gagan Mahal at Penukon^).32 

The city in its original beauty has been described vividly by Abd^il Razaak, the 
Persian ambassador, who visited it in 1443 A.D. “The aty of Bijanaflar is such that 
eye has not seen nor ear heard of any resembling it upon the wholeWth. It is so 

built that it has seven fortified walls one within the other fortress is in 

the form of a circle, situated on the tdp of the hill and is made of stdiie and mortar 
«ith strong gates. The seventh fortress is placed in the centre of the Ahers and in it 
is situated in the pnlace of the king. Between the first, second and tHrd walls there 
Me cidtivatad fields, gardens and houses. From the third to the sevjth, shops and 
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Iwguu-s Me closely crowded together. At the head of each bazaar, there is a lofty 
arcade and magnificent gallery, but the palace of the king is loftier than all of them. 
The bazaars are very broad and long — The ruins of the bazars and streets in 
front of the Fampfipati temple, Achyuta temple (Soolai bazar), Vifthala and Krishna 
temples can be seen even today perfectly lined on either side leaving a broad road in 
the middle. The rows of shops were simple constructions with stone pillars supporting 
ornamental lintel. Paes, who visited the court of Krishnadivariiya in iS20, has waxed 
eloquent on the beauty of the city. To him “the city seemed to be as large as Rome 
and very beautiful to look at, with its imposing gateways, groves, gardens and arch* 
ards, with many conduits of water which flow into the midst of the city.“24 

The Cftadei : In the citadel area at Hampi, the palaces and other civil buildings 
described so highly by the foreign visitors are in pathetic ruins today. Only basements 
ate available to speak about their enormous dimensions. There is the large basement 
of the “king’s Audience Hall” which had six rows of 10 pillars each. Hie pillars and 
superstructures were evidently of timber. It seems to have had a pyramidal storeyed 
roof in timber. The “Throne platfoim”, rather the “House of Victory” as Paes 
would mil it, is also called the Mahanavamidibba (PI. XV, A), since it was from there 
that the kings witnessed the navarStri festival. It was erected by KrishiudevarSya 
after his victorious campaign to Orissa. It has a massive square granite base in thrm 
diminishing tiers, the lowest being 40 metre square and top most 24 metre square. 
The height of this basement alone is 12 metres. The flight of steps leading to the 
top of the platform is on its west. The walls of the tiers are coveted with rows of 
boldly carved friezes of horses, elephants, warriors, dancers and musicians. Foreigners 
with their queer dresses and Arab horse*dealers are also depicted. The gorgeous 
processions connected with the mahSnavami festival described by the foreign travellers 
are all represented in the sides of the platform. Acrobatic scenes, wrestling and hunt- 
ing bouts, a warrior killing a bear etc. are seen portrayed in a style full of spirit and 
gaity. 

The building identified as the palace is above ISO metres south-west of the 
“Throne platform”. It is also a large and ornate granite base (27mxl8mxl.Sm), 
having a flight of steps with elephant balustrades in green chlorite stone. There are 
also sculptured friezes of elephants, horses and dancers. 

About these platforms or “vast expanse of masonry” Percy Brown has aptly 
observed, “Even in their dismantled condition these elevated and orderly piles of 
masonry with finely moulded revetments retain some of the glamour and romance 
of that brilliant period when Vijayanagara was one of the most famous capitals of 
the easl”,*5 

But palaces of later Vijayanagara period are to be seen in a fairly good state of 
preservation at Chandragiri , xitji • Pcnukont^ and a few other places. The Chandra- 
giri palace is an impressive and stately building with arched facades combined with 
Hindu type of turrets in the form of gdpuras at the top. At l^enji also, secular buildings 
ate in the Indo-Saracenic style of later half of the 16tb century. Oagan MatuU at 
Penukoi^^ is very much like the Lotus Mahal at Hampi. 
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In Harapi, there were also a number of enclosures set apart for various categories 
of people and personnel The so-called Zanana enclosure contains a number of 
important buildings enclosed within a high-walled area. It is here that one of the 
finest and best preserved structures of the city is found viz. the Lotus Mahal (PI. XV, B). 
It 18 a two storeyed open pavilion with an ornate stone basement and about twenty 
four pillars carry recessed and foliated arches. There was a large amount of plaster 
and stucco work ornamentation outside, of which some remnants are still visible. 
Inside, the ceiling consists of a number of vaults and domes, symmetrically arranged. 
The central part is a plain coiffeied ceiling decorated with a lotus-bud in the centte. 
The upper storey has a number of balconies with windows having recessed and foliated 
arches. The ceilings have octagonal and vaulted domes. In the centre, there is a 
deep clerestory elaborate!) ornamented with friezes and niches with remnants ot 
seated figures and ending on top in a small ribbed inverted lotus dome The super- 
structure consists of nine pyramidal iikharas of varying sizes. In its original state, 
fully decorated, painted and covered with polished piaster work, the Lotus Mahal 
must have been a very beautiful and dignified structure. Except for the arches and 
their piers, every other feature, from bottom to top, such as the moulded basement, 
the pushpa-pddiga corbels, the lotus-bud ceiling the pyramidal hkfuirai at the top, 
not to speak of the various decorative figural friezes, the struct uie was mi dcllcd on 
the prevailing indigenous traditions. 
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laliodoctory 

Born out of aesthetic appreciation, especially of the European connoisseurs, 
the study of Indian sculptural art, both in stone and metal, acquired new dimensions 
when Ananda Coomaraswamy and others discerned the philosophical impoit of 
Inifian art pieces. One of the significant contributions of India in the field of art 
relates to the casting of metal images. Though the whole of India is famous for this 
branch of art, it was South India, particularly Tamilnadu that made a water-mark 
in this field. 

In India all arts — poetry, drama, dance, painting, sculpture and music — were 
considered sacred, being related closely to religion. The art of making metal images 
1 $ not an exception. The main types of metal images include those of the Buddha 
in different poses, BSdhisatva MaitrSyas and other minor deities of MahEyIna 
Buddhism, a galaxy of ima^s representing different aspects of gods and goddesses 
of both the l^va and Vaishnava orders, those of the l^aiva nayta^s, Vaishnava 
a^vars and twenty four tlrtheAkaras of Jainas, their iasana-dimtas and BShubali 
and a few portraits of kings, queens, saints, etc. 


TecWqac of Casting 


The antiquity of the art of casting metal images in India is atiesica to by the 
references we get in early Indian literature like the j^gvEda, Yajurvgda, and the 
two epics RSmSya^ aad MahStharata. The earliest strata of Tamil literature called 
the l^angam classics also refer to this art. These literary pieces are too slender and 
general and there is no detailed account in this early literature about the process of 
casting metal images. Only, literature of the Gupta period is helpful in this regard. 
The Agni-pura^ and the Matsya-purS^ give some details on the technique of casting 
images. Perhaps the MdnasSra, probaUy a South Indian treatise, is the earliest of 
its kind dealing elaborately with the 'lost wax’ technique of metal casting, as found 
recorded in its 68th chapter. Together with it may be considered the account given 
in AbhibuhitSrthachintamai^, also known as Mdnasdlldsa, of the Western ChSlukya 
ruler SSmg^vara lU (c. 1127-39 A.D.) 


The images in meUt are cast either as solid (Skt. ghana) or as'hollow (Skt. 
suMraX both the modes of casting being based on the cire perdue technique, also 
known as 'lost wax’ method (Skt. MadhuehchhishttfvidhSm). Cire perA e is a Frecnh 
expression ifdre means 'wax’ and penfiie means 'lost)* commonly uset to denote a 
me^ casting process in adiich wax subject is replaced by metal. It is this method 
whi^ was lar^ly followed in India, as in anaent China and Greece, and is even 
now practised in m^y parts of Intha, particularly South India, to cast igetal images. 
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Since the model is lost for ever in this method, every image is after a fresh model, 
giving the tint of individuality to each of them. 

In this method, a model of the subject is prepared out of wax. Then a mould 
of day is obtained by coating repeatedly several layers of clay over the prepared 
model. A suitable orfice is provi^ in this clay mould. When the mould is heated, 
ail the wax drains off through the oriioe, leaving behind the terracotta mould, and 
after a thorough heating molten alloy is poured through the orfice. The images thus 
cast will be solid. However, in the cast of comparatively large images, as a matter 
of economy and expediency, hollow casting is preferred. In this process, the subject 
is modelled out of clay and covered with wax and then with clay. The wax is drained 
off by heating and the molten alloy poured into its space takes its shape. After the 
actual casting is over, some finishing work such as engraving, polishing, etc. are 
done. In the incipient stages of the development of casting metal images, the wax 
model itself was prepared in a detailed manner which left little work after its casting. 
But subsequently, as is now practised, a rough metal core was cast and most of the 
details of decoration were done after that. “Some times so much of chiselling is 
done that an almost chiselled out metal figuie is aeated rather than a cast one.** 

hi the study of South Indian metal images which were largely made out of alloys 
of copper and a few other metals, the term *bronze* is used to ^note them. It is a 
conventional term to denote the images of copper alloys, though technically question- 
able. It may be of some interest to know the exact content of South Indian bronzes. 
The iilpaiastras of different ages prescribe the kinds of metals and the ratio in which 
they should be alloyed in making a sacred image. According to the iSstras and 
tradition, icons should be made of paRchaldha (five metals) — copper, silver, gold, 
brass and white lead. North Indian traditions specify ashta-dkStus (eight metals) — 
gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, mercury, copper and zinc. A chemical scrap analysis of 
an early Ch5|a bronze revealed the content of 85% copper, 12% tin, 1 to 1.5% 
lead, .5 to 1 % zinc and traces of iron also. The present day sthapatis cf Svimimalai 
(Tanjavur District, Tamilnadu) use alloys of 91 % copper, 6% brass and 3% lead 
in most of the cases to cast an image. The proportion of each of these metals is deter- 
mined by its properties. Copper would not give a lasting shine which is achieved by 
mixing a little brass which also reduces the nxlting point of copper. Similarly the 
presence of lead not only gives more mobility to molten alloy, but also facilitates 
more easily the chiselling and engraving procesits. 

Datiag 

Dating of South Indian metal images is a difficult, nevertheless impor^t task 
which is essentia) for an understand! ^'.g and appreciation of the history of this biandi 
of art, in its diflhrent stages of evolution and ramification. 

The ori^nal habitat of South Indian metal images are not always helpful in 
dating them. Most of the images are under worship and what we have in 
our Museums* collections were acquired as treasure troves. In the case of icons that 
me under worship, the icons enshrined in a temple are not chronologically co-eval 
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with the foundation of the temple and it is not uncommon to notice comparatively 
ancient icons in late temples and vice versa. The treasure troves arc usually hit upon 
accidentally and no clue to dating is obtainable in this regrrd. 

Since art in any form in India is known for its anonimity, very rarely mttal icons 
bear dates in the form of label inscriptions, However, there are a few dated images 
in metal. Selectively speaking mention may be made of one of the two seated L6k5<- 
varas of the Maiijunatha temple at Kadri (South Kanara Distiict, Karnataka) which 
has an inscription giving the date of its installation as 968 A.D. Likewt.se, the image 
of Natesa from BalQr (Salem District, Tamilnadu), now in the Government Museum, 
Madras bears a date Kali 4,61 1 - 1 51 1 A.D. There is another category of metal images 
which are approximately datable With the help of dates of the inscriptions referring 
to their donation or instllation and/or with the aid of the palaeography of the ins- 
criptions found engraved on the pedestals of these images. To this class may be 
added the inscribed Buddhist bronzes from NSgappattinam, the KSnSrirajapurtm 
^oup of images, the inscribed Natesa from Tiruvenkidu, the seated K3|i from 
^enniyanviduti, the seated Vishnu under worship in TiruchchSrai, the Vinadhara 
BhikshStana from MSIapperumpa]]am. the Prad5shamtlrii from TlrthanagaiT. etc. 
all in Tamilnadu not to speak of several portraits of rulers and their consoit.s. 

However, there is always an element of risk in depending too much and singular* 
ly on the palaeographical evidence which has proved in more than one case not so 
dependable. Moreover, one must also make sure of himself about the fact that the 
pedestals bearing inscriptions are in general chronologically co-eval with the images 
and not later replacements. It is also implicit that the stylistic characteiistits of the 
images are in conformity with the other near contempori^ry products, ^s such these 
absolutely dated, and approximately datable images provide themselves as 'pointers’ 
and with their aid, the other speciinens of unknown dates are marginally dated 
working backwards and forwards. 

However, such dated or datable images are quite few and far between which 
factor in turn leaves the art historian to depend on then stylistic analysis. But such 
an analysis is handicapped much by the fewness of studied metal images. Therefore, 
as may be eiqpected, the results of the study of the advent, popularity, venations and 
disappearance or absence of specific features of drapery end decoration, physiogno- 
mical traits and poses and iconographic details of stone images of known dates are 
often pressed into service to date a contemporary metal image. This method of 
comp.'uison is now generally accepted and followed, as the ‘imita.ive propensity' 
of Indian craftsmen and the ea;e with which the medium was changed from one 
material to another by them are well known. In fact, in India in the past, the stone 
carver and metal worker were traditionally one and the same peison Ind hence the 
stylistic features of the stone sculptures arc bound to be leflccied in thepctal imager, 
though the facility afforded or limitation imposed by the medium is iiso to be ac- 
counted for. 

In the sculptures of different ages, it can be seen that the early linmle and plain 
features change intq complex and ornate ones in the sub.'^quent periods} Ornaments, 
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dress, pose, delineation of limbs, etc. peiiodically change, thereby providing clues 
to their chronology. Thus the presence or absence of the stylistic feature may well 
serve as a clue to dating. It may well be remembered that no art motif, norm or design 
of a particular period disappears suddenly; in most cases they are seen persisting in 
the subsequent epochs, either due to conservatism or idiosyncracy on the part cf the 
craftsmen. Even in art products of a pariicular age the wholesome application of 
stylistic analysis tends to fail. For instance, the device of the hair locks being ringed 
by necklace as found in ^aiva images is not applicable to the Vaisbi^uva ones, since 
they do not have yards. In the stylistic analy'is the geogrcphicrl factor is also im- 
portant, as there may be more than one stylistic mooring and consequently variations 
in concepts and treatment. In fact, it is not possible to speak of a gcnctal style for 
all regions for a particular period, since rcndeiing of stylistic traits varied fiom legion 
to region. 

Though stylistic features ate useful guides in dating metal images and stone 
sculptures, exclusive dependence on them is risky, the method itself being empincal 
in its approach. Moreover, the method of stylistic analysis depends much on the 
reaction that the object under study invokes upon the critic. Such ? reaction is per- 
sonal, and subjective and involves human element in its results. Hence it is always 
necessary to allow a margin of error in the dating of the metal images. 

South Indian Bronzes np to c. 600 A.D. 

The famous ‘dancing girl’ among the archaeological finds from Mehenjedato 
is the earliest available Indian bronze image datable to the third miliennii'm B.C. 
That South India did not lag loo behind is illustrated by the find of the bronze image 
of the Mother Goddess at Adichchanallfii (Tirunclveli District, Tamilnadu) assign- 
nablc to the first millennium B.C. in the Iron Age. The survey of South Indian 
bronzes from this period would clearly show that theie wes more or less continuous 
development in this field of ait achieved by our ancients. 

The excavations conducted at Nagarjunakon^ (Guntur District, Andhra 
Pradesh) have brought to light a bronze figure, probably of a piince, standing 
rclaxedly in tribhanga with a long bow in his left hand and the right hand in katyavi- 
lambita holding an arrow. The simple tieatmcnt, austere ornamentation, distended 
earlobes, typical simple head-dress with ushnJsha-iike projecticn. etc. pc inl to an 
early dale, say the third century A.D. The site was Vijayapuil, the Ikshvaku capital 
and hence the piece may be treated as a specimen of Ikihvaku art. 

A fillip was given in South India to the art of making metal images by the 
MahaySna Buddhists who profuscdly installed metal .mages cf the Buddha in their 
ehaityas and viharas. A cluster ot Buddhist centres around Amaravati and NSgar- 
junakon^ served as an epicentre of a school of art which was I'espomible for teveral 
exquisite images of the Buddhist pantheon in stone and metal, not only in South 
Itidia but also in several countries in Southeast Asia. In fact, the AmarSvati school 
of art inspired and influenced very much the art traditions of the subsequent periods. 
The broiuses from AmaiSvaii and Buddhajrad of seated and standing Buddhas, 
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monks, etc., assignable to a period from about the third century A.D. to the close 
of the fifth century are the remarkable specimens of AmarSvati school in the metal 
me(fium. These bromees are characterised by a physiognomy comparable to that 
of the oontenqmrary stone sculptures, diaphanous drapery, the lower garment exten* 
ding upto the anklets, the folds of the garments being shown in schematic lines, etc. 
The excavations conducted at KIvfitfp<}mpa|ti^m (Tanjavur District) revealed a 
simill seated Buddha bronze in dhySna-mudrU from a structure datable to the fourth* 
fifth centuries A.D. 

A continuation of this tradition is traceable to the fifth century A.D. as may 
be seen from the Aval5kitsivara image at Victoria and Albert Museum, Lxindon, 
probably a product from the Krishna Valley. The dominant political power during 
the period in the re^on was that of the Pallavas of the Sanskrit charters. 

In the subsequent periods until about 800 A.D. there was evidently a lack of 
popularity of the art of making metal images, as may be seen from the paucity of 
extant bronzes. It is difficult to explain this lacuna in the history of this branch of 
art. Since hitherto it was largely a Buddhist inheritance, it may be said that the declin- 
ing fortunes of this sect with the rise of the Hindu dynasties following the l§3tavlhanas 
and the Ikshvgkus may be considered as oik of the reasons. However, certain isolated 
centres of Buddhism did not fail to produce metal icons. The image of B5dhisatva 
MutrSya from NSgappaftinam (Tapjavur District) which is dated by Sivaramamurti 
to the eighth century A.D., may be cited as an instance. Jainism has also contnbuted 
its own mite to this branch of art, to which we may revert later. 


South Indian Bbonzes finoi c. dOO to 900 A.D. 


With the rise into prominence of the major Hindu dynasties such XS the Western 
ChSlukyas of BSdSmi, Ihiliavas of KinchT (Stmhavishnu line), Eastern Chalukyas 
of VSt^gi and the PSndyas of Madurai,* Hinduism in South India received tremendous 
royal and popular support and the practice of making metal icons, which was till 
then more or less a Buddhist legacy came to be popularly adopted by the Hindus. 
The 7th-9th centuries which synchronised with the rise of these dynasties marked a 
new epoch in the religious history of the land. It was in this period that structural 
temples in permanent medium came into vogue and the majority of ^iva nSynnSrr 
and Vaishnava heralded the bhakti movement in the Tamil country. Also 
the period witnessed the progress of the vSnOchSra sects of ^aivism in diffeient 
parts of the region. 


One cannot but think that these religious movements could have created a reli- 
gious awaimning among the people and consequently their participation in oongie- 
gational i^rship, both inside and outside the temples increased. This i^ulted in the 
{Koliferation and elaboration of temple ntuals and festivals, particularly in 
Tamilnadn. The installation of metal icons of the ^aiva and Vaish^^ a orders was 
only a logical extension in this directioh. In fact almost all bronzes a^laUe to us 
are all images to be carried in procession on festival days and on cen lin ritual oc- 
casions. Most of them, except a few small ones are provided with holes ii ithe pedestal 
through which tods could be inserted to hold them in position and ^y them. 
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Fortunately we have an epigraph (South Indian Inscriptions, vol. iV, no. 131) 
from the VaiicunthaperumS} temple atKSncbipuram which records the gift of 1,000 
pop (gold) obviously for making a bowl for sacred offerings (balittSIam) and for an 
image (paiimam) to the god of the temple of Paramesvara-vinpagaram by Abhimana* 
siddhi alias Pallavap. This inscription, assignable to the middle of the ninth century 
A.D. is the earliest available reference to the donation of metal images to temples 
in the Tamil country. 

However, the actual production of metal images in the period which synchronised 
with the period of the decline of the Pallava rule, in Tamilnadu should have been 
very limited. This is quite understandable since the power of the Pallavas after the 
death of ParaniEivaravarman 11 (c. 731 A.D.) was not strong and so they could not 
have extended much patronage to this art. Thereafter there was a civil war in the 
Pallava kingdom between Nandivarman 11 and other rival claimants to the Pallava 
throne. Between 817-45 A.D. the kingdom was virtually divided among the Pallava 
princes in the wake of an interregnum. Though Nandivarman HI (c. 846-69 A.D.) 
was able to revive Pallava glory, the kingdom again came to be divided among his 
two sons Nnpatungavarman and Kampavarman perpetuating internecine wars. 
Amidst these internal political disirubances, not to speak of foreign invasions, the 
artistic creations in the Pallava kingdom should have been indeed limited. A near 
analog is the paucity of Chola bronzes assignable to 940-70 A.D. during which 
period the Ch5]a kingdom witnessed troubles due to the RIsh^rakQta invasion under 
Krtshna HI on the northern frontier of the Ch5|a kingdom. 

The chief physiognomical traits of the Pallava sculptural art include a rather 
long face, a flat nose and double chin. The shoulder is massive and the arms and legs 
are columnlike. Costumes and ornamentation are generally subordinated to the body. 
This emphasis on the frame of the body tends to present an individualistic, elegant, 
natural and simple look to the works of the Pallava age. Equally simple is the dress. 
The drapery which rarely indicates the details o! fold, consists of a girdle with its 
main loop hanging in a broad curve. A marked oblique twist can te seen in the 
median girdle. A slim abdominal portion is indicated by a shallow horizontal line 
above the hips. The necklaces are circular, close fitting and flattened. Armlets are 
shown with a smalt fan-shaped projection. At times the udarabandha is beaded. 
But the most important feature of the Pallava images is the ytyUbpaViia, broad and 
ribbon-like, flowing over the left arm. However, it persisted as late as the KMh 
century as gleaned from its presence in the stone image of ChandSsvara at Punjai 
(c. 9S0 A.D.), as also in the Tripurantaka brona from Kodumu^ (c. 9SO-10(X) A.D.). 
In the KSnSrirljapuram brona of ^iva, the wavy ya^dpa\Ua merely rests on the 
left arm in a curve. The katisutra (waist band) in Pallava art pieces is represented 
as a flat band around the waist, with a semi-circular and broad loop falling over the 
thighs, the ends of the band being knotted in the shape of a long loop. On either 
side of the kafhdltra a long strip extends upto the anklets fr<mi below the side loops. 

jb the Fidlava sculptural art, tlw (teities generally carry the iconographic oogniz- 
anoes natunUty. If i* sttid that the discus in the Vishnu images are shown generalty 
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in profile, a$ if being Iftunched (prayoga). Though the depicting of flames in iankho, 
ehiOcra, etc. is often taken to be a later development, not found in Pallava sculptures, 
flames do appear in the symbols m the Pallava period. It may also be observed that 
when more than one pair of arms are shown, the upper arms branch off fiom the 
elbow of the front lower arms. 

There is a small group of bronzes, possessing a ftw of the above characteristics 
of the Pallava sculptural art. among which the flowing of the yajhdpavVa over the 
left arm, and the oblique twist shown in the median loop of the girdle are often 
stressed. Most of the images in this Pallava group are assigned to the later Pallava 
period i.e., from about c. 750-900. A.D. These bronzes are mostly of medium size, 
hailing from different places, and exhibit archaism of the stone sculptures of the 
Pallava period. There is no consensus cf opinion among scholars with regard to the 
dating of these images. T. N. Ramachandran and Gravely asserted that *no Pallava 
images, seem, however, yet to be known in metal’. On the contrary, P. R. Srinivasm 
has placed as many as 21 images as belonging to the Ti.mil-Pallava period. The 
recent treatise on the early Ch5ja bronzes by Douglas Barrett resurrects the earlier 
view of T. N. Ramachandran and Gravely and takes certain Pallava icons to the 
Ch5}a period. 

The images of disputed dates include Vishapahararm, KTlappudantir, Tanjavur 
District (Srinivatan, fig. 38 & 39: c. 850 A.D.; Khandalawala : 840-50; A.D.; 
Barrett; 940-50; A.D.; Narasimhan: 680-730 A.D. ;) Tiipuiantaka, probably from 
the same District(?), Gautam Sarabhai Colieciion (Snnivasan, fig. 32 & 33: c. 850 
A.D.; Khandalawala: 850 A. D.; Barrett: 900 A.D.; Narasiimhan: 680-730 A.D.), 
Vishriu, PeruntOttam (Narasimhan : 680-730 A.D. ; Nagaswamy : 9th century A.D.); 
S5m3skanda, Tiruvfilangadu, Chingteput District (Snnivasan, fig. 36 & 37: c. 850; 
A,D.; Sivaramamurti :9th century A. D.; Narasimhan: 800-50 A.D.); Natela from 
Ktlram (illustrated; Srinivasan: c. 875 A.D.; John Irwin: 900 A.D.; Barrett: not 
earlier than 950 A.D. ; Sivaramamurti: 8th century A.D. ; Narasimhan: 800-50 
A.D.); NatS^, NallGr, Tanjavur District (Srinivasan; 900 A.D.; Khandalawala: 
875A.D.; I^rrett, fig. 61 &62:900A.D.; Narasimhan 800- 50 A.D.) ; Trivikrama, 
SiP^nallGr, Coimbatore District (Srinivasan, fig. S3: c. 900 A.D.; Khandalawala; 
875 A.D.; Barrett: 940 A.D. ; Sivaramamurti: 8th century A.D.); Kiratamflrti and 
Arjuna, TiruvStka|am, South Arcot District (Srinivasan, fig. 44 A 45: 875-900 A.D.; 
Khandalawala: 900-25 A.D. ; Barertt: 950-60 A.D.), etc. are to mention only 
notable ones, among them. Recently a few more bronzes have been placed in the 
Pallaca period. They include the standing Vishnu, National Museum iUC, 15, pi. 
xxvi fig. 1 Apl. xxvii, fig. 2; Dvivedi: 8th century ’ a.D.); I^iva PunjaiyGi|(ZA:, 18, pi. 
Vi, fig. 4; Nagaswamy: c. 800 A.D.) ; UmaraahSsvara, Pattamangalam {ak, 18, pi. v, 
fig. 2 & 3 ; Nagaswamy : c. 850 A.D,) ; KalySnasundara and Um5, Va^kajitiar (Dami- 
tica, 1970, pi. 16, 17; Nagaswamy: c. 8^ AD.); Subrahmanya, Ta idfintSftam 
(UCIO, frontispiece; Nagaswamy: 9th century A.D.) ; Vishriu, Madi is Museum 
ilX, 14, jrfatc Xfl; Srinivasan Desikan: 9th century A. D.); Vishnu tVisudfiva), 
National Mosoum (W; 15, pi. xxvii, fig. 3 & 4; early 9th century A.b.); etc. 
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To take up two specific cases. The NallQr NatSsa is placed m c. 875, A D. 
0 . 900 A.D. and c. 900 A D. respectively by Karl Khandalawala, Siinivaian and 
Barrett showing that the difference of opinion is mainly due to the use of dynastic 
appellation such as late Pallava and early Choja. However, in the caie of the Siiiga* 
nalltlr Trivikrama image the datings are widely apait. The image is dated to about 
the 8th century A.D. by Sivaramamurti, 875 A D by Karl Khandalawala, t 9C0 A D 
by Srinivasan and c. 940 A.D. by Barrett This clearly shows that the differences 
in dating arc mainly due to different concepts of stylistic development. 

It may be noted that a sizable bulk of the above bronzes comes from outside the 
homeland of the Pallavas and largely from the modern Tanjavur and Tiruchirapp alli 
Districts, i.e. the ancient Muttaraiyor and Jrukkuvel tracts. If a late Pallava date, 
say between the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. is claimed for these bronzes, it would 
pose an interesting problem since the lower Kaveri valley was never under the effic- 
tive control of the Pallavas during the period The Pandyas of Madurai, always 
contested with the Pallavas for the supremacy over this region The subordination 
of the Muttaraiyars and Irukkuvels who held sway over this region, to the Pallavas 
was only nominal and in fact the dating of inscriptions m the icgnal years of a PaDava 
suzerain was only a political arrangement. In this tract was evolved an architectural 
style with a distinct local touch and ccmb.ning in it* elf the Pallava-Pandya art norms 
Hence it is probable that this region which later on passed into the hands of the 
Ch5ias could have well served as an immediate ‘■ource of inspiration for the early 
ChSja art and architecture Since, mo<t of the bronzes in the Pallava group come 
from and around this area, it is likely that the differences due to different concepts 
of stylization in the study of bronzes of this period may disappear if a thorough study 
of them IS made taking into account the local stylistic ramifications in ait. 

In this group of images for which a Pal'ava date is claimed, the one cf Nate^, 
from KQiam now in the Government Mu'^eum, Mi drts (PI XVI, A) is an interesting 
specimen Kuram is a village in the Chinglcput DiMiict very near Kanchipuram with 
strong Pallava association Bai rett seems to doubt 1 1 e c riginal hab.tat of this bronze 
Characteiiscd by the restrained rhythm of dance, ^iva in this piece is depicted with 
a somewhat serious countenance He has two pairs of hands the upper light cairy ing 
daniaru, slightly bent downwards, the upper left holding ? snake, the lower right in 
abhaya mudra and the lower left in gajahasta. He stands in perfect balance on the 
slightly bent right leg over the apasmora purvsha and the left leg is bent at the knte 
and raised up. suggesting Qrdhavajanu pose, a very rare feaiuic indeed. The jatatno- 
kuta IS ornate and is cyltndiical with dattura flower on the left and crescent on the 
right. The face, which shews signs of lecutting, is oval with vertically cut third eye 
on the forehead. Earlobes arc long, rderned with ntakara and paira ku^dalas. Three 
necklaces aie seen around the neck. The yajlidpavlta is shown with a double bell 
clasp on the lefl chest. The charactensiic PalLva idicm, i.e., the yajlidpavtta flowing 
over the left arm IS not applicable here since the image is chaiacteiised by movement. 
The broad median loop and the knots in the form of loops With splayed free ends on 
either sicfe of the katisBtra with a simhatmkha knot in the middle front are notable 
features. 
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Svamnunurti would place the mage in the 8th century A.D.| Srinivatan dates 
it to the third quarter of the 9th century A.D., John Irwin takes it to c. 900 and 
Barrettt thinks that it should not be placed earlier than c. 9S0. The late dating of 
the image by Barrett is due to the rare feature of the presence of snake in the uppn 
left h «n«t of the figure instead of fire. Near comparison is provided by the stone 
sculpture of Na|l^ in the tenqtie at Avani (Koiar District, Karnataka) dated on 
grounds of architectural style, in the tenth century. Barrett thinks that the KOram 
Naf^ was inspired by Avani NatS^ of the tenth century. However, it is also 
likely that the Avani Na^iia, probably a Nolamba art piece, would have been inspired 
by the KOram NatS^, rather than rice versa. 

The BShubali bronze from l§ravanabe|ago|a, (Karnataka) now in the Prince of 
Wales Musenm, Bombay would highlight the contributions of Jainism which had 
strong roots in Karnataka. The image of BShubali, is in the kSydtsarga pose. The 
face of BShubali is long and ovoid, and the torso is aptly characteirsed by slight 
looseness, as he was a prince turned ascetic. The curled ringlets of hair and the 
entwining stem and leaves of the creeper over the naked body are in high relief. Ihis 
is dated about the 9th century and, if the regional art norm is stressed it may be taken 
to be a representative specimen of early Oanga art. 

South IteUta Bronzes flroni c. 900 to 1300 A.D. 

From about the beginning of the tenth century the att of casting metal icons 
came to be patronised more widely in the Tamil country. The imperial Ch5)a rule 
from about the close of the 9th century up through the reigns of the two great mo* 
narchs RSjarfija I and RiySndra 1 constituted the golden age of bronzes in South 
India. The art under the ChSjas reached hitherto unknown heights. As O.C. Gangoly 
long ago remarked, “In the absorbing serenity of expression, in the rhythmic sways 
and dynamic symmetry of the poses, above all in the moving generalised forms of an 
original, yet artistic anatomy, the bronzes of this school translate the abstruse con- 
ceptions of brahmanic philosophy into which the artists have skillfully mingled thdr 
own meditations, their prayers and all the hopes ol their lives. To Imow them and 
appreciate them is to receive an invitation into a new world of plastic dreams.’* 

The production of bronzes during the period was overwhelming. Though a 
good numbm of Vaishpava icons also were cast, it was the ^iva pantheon that was 
well represented. The most popular theme was ^iva as NatS^a (or Natarfija) in the 
dnanda-Uk/^ova mode. The other forms of l^iva depicted in bronze were TripurSntaka, 
VInSdhara, VpshaUuvibana, SSmSskanda, Kalyfipasundara, etc. j^Special import- 
ance and cncoutagement wme given also to the kMtrofSIa icons as, Oaniia, 
^sliptt, Bhiksh3|ana, etc. iKnce the Ch9|as were powerful warri^ the ooiwept 
of Bttbrahmanya was also popular. . The largest bronze of Suhnbmapya of this 
period is from Gangaikon^hfilapuram. On the Vaishnava side, ^des the icons 
of Vishipu with or without consorts, those of othm' well known incamtions of Vishpu 
weu also produced. Inietestingty, it was from the early ChB|A pMod that metal 
icons of RSma, 'SSfil, Lakshmapa and Hanundn in a group appcpr in the Tamil 
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country. In the early stages the figure of RIma was treated mote like a rl^apurusha 
than like a daiva. This is evidenced from the early Rama and Lakshmana bronzes 
which are shown with minimum details, having karandamakuta. Dammila type of 
head'dress was intended for STta. In the late Ch5]a period, they were portrayed as 
avatSra-purushas as kirJtamakuta is substituted for kara^^^anakuta and srivatsa 
symbol is introduced on the chest of RSma. It is not out of place here to mention 
that it was during this period that the first Tamil rendering of the RSmaytufo by 
Kamban was done. 

llie Ch5|a period is considered again to be important for the prolific production 
of icons of minor deities in metal. Images of Ka|i, Ayyanar, and those ofChande^, 
Nandi, AdhikSranandi, Sflrya, the ayudhapurushas of the Vaishnava order, etc. 
besides l^aiva nSyanSrs like Appar, Sambandhar, Sundarar, his consort Paravai 
Nlchchiylr, MSnikkavachakar, Kannappar, KStpuli, etc. and Vaishimva 3lv3rs 
like Tirumangai are notable in this category. It is an interesting question how the 
choice of a particular aspect of god was made by the temple, though NatSu (Natar^, 
popularly called in Tamil inscriptions as Adahallan)\tas favoured by almost every 
^iva temple in Tamilnadu. One of the reasons for the preference of a particular theme 
for bronze image may be either to represent in plastic art the legends grown around 
the temple and the presiding deity or to glorify the aspects of the deity sung in the 
hymns of that place. The donor’s personal wish might also have had some bearing 
on the choice of icons. 

The original habitats of most of the images of this period are confined to the 
lower Kaveri delta region covering the modem KumbhakSimm, Mayfiram, Nanni> 
lam, NSgappattinam and other taluks in the Tanjavur District and some parts of the 
Tiruchirappalli District. For the sake of convenience, the bronzes belonging to the 
period from c. 900 to 1300 A.D., synchronising with the Ch5|a supremacy, may be 
studied here in two groups, viz. (i) bronzes of the period from about the beginning 
of the 10th century to the close of the 11th century and (li) bronzes of the period from 
about the beginning of the 12th century to the close of the 13th century. It may be 
noted that this is only a broad classification of the bronzes of the Ch5{a period, 
though it is {lossible to distinguish many sub*phases in their stylistic development. 
For instance, Barrett in his Early Cdla Bronzes takes the early Chola phase from about 
850 to 1014 A.D. and distinguishes three sub-phases, namely Phase I (850-940 A.D.) 
Aditya I phase. Phase 11 (940-70 A.D.) and Phase III (970-1014 A.D.) ^mbiyan 
MahadSvi phase. Phase III of Barrett's classification is noted for the precipitation 
of a classical metropolitan school of Ch5]a bronzes. 

In this regard one must not miss the seemingly endless list of gifts consisting of 
images, vessels, ornaments, etc. of gold, silver and copper, made by RKjaraja 1, the 
members of his harem and his subordinates to the temple of Ri(iar3j6ivaram (Bfiha- 
dlivani) at TafljSvOr. The inscriptions (see South Indian Inscriptimis, Vol. II) which 
ftfer to these gifts supply good source material for the study of metal icons and icono- 
graphy in general in the 10th- 11 th century. Many interesting ineces of information 
are availabd through these inscriptions. For instance, apart from the images of gold 
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or brass, soma 80 images made of copper are referred to with individual descriptions 
of dimensions and weights. But hardly do we get any reference to ‘bronze* images. 
This incidentally reiterates the fact that South Indian ‘hronms* are really copper icons. 

It is stated in one of the inscriptions that the ArdhanStlivara gifted by a general 
of RSyariya I was made of copper, the female half being gilded with brass. But one 
is yet to get a Hindu icon with brass gilding. The TaiijavaOr inscriptions also reveal 
another fact that the vShmas (vehicles of gods and goddesses) were cast hollow, 
though the accompanying icons were solid casts. For instance, the figure of Vfisha- 
bhavlhana set up by one of the queens of Rajar^a I had a hollow cast vfishabha. 
Interestingly the bull of the Vnshabhavahana set of the TandSntottem village (now 
under worship) is a hollow cast one. It is not a mere coincidence that almost all 
the animal figures in the Bronze Gallery of the Government Museum, Madras are 
hollow casts. Similarly it is a matter of common knowledge that in the l^ulh Indian 
bronzes the Ssanas, prabhas, etc. were attached to the main icon. In one of the 
Ta^^vQr inscriptions there is a specific mention about a seated DakshinamGrti image 
on a mountain under a banian tree with nine branches and forty four minor ones sewn 
or soldered on to it. 

It is rather difficult to summarise the characteristics of the bronzes of the Ch5(a 
period in this short compass. The stylistic variations are too numerous in different 
images of this period and it is very difficult to define definitely all of them at one place. 
It is also to be noted that some parts of the Cho{a empire itself and the provinces 
bordering it produced metal icons of “regional styles, if not autonomous yet with a 
distinct local flavour”. However, in the present state of our knowledge on the subject, 
the identification of these icons of a tegional variety beyond any doubt, is difficult. 

The anatomy of the early ChGja metal sculptures is perfect to'wn appreciable 
extent and well-proportioned, exhibiting inherent rhythmic quality. Early Ch5{a 
icons combine grave with strength. - The modelling is invariably sensitive. The face 
which bears an absoirbing countenance is expressive. The upper torso is nearly flat 
and merges into the abdomen graciously. A slight protuberance is shown on the 
knees to mark them. The images are generally characterised by a soft and supple 
form and an appealing freedom of pose. 

In the early Ch5Ia bronzes the crown is shown with latticed/trellis decorative 
pattern. A small sized coronet is the feature of the head-dress of the figures of god- 
desses. In the images of the tenth century, it is said, the pipal leaf shaped jewel 
on both the shoulders makes it debut. Necklaces, in geneial, assume broad shapes. 
They are bedecked with jewels and floral designs are discernable in them. One of the 
most impoitant ornaments in early Cho|a bronzes is the skandamatp or svar^vai- 
kSkshedca (shoulder tassel), espe.cially present in the images of goddej^ses. It nuikes 
its appearance in the early Ch5{a period and is shown on the right fshoulder only. 
Though in soim of the early Cho]a images, the yqjhdpavVa is shown rfc tunning over 
the left arm, close to the loin, in many of the images of the peiioi, it is rather 
sinewy; but it retains the earlier ribbon-like shape and bell clasp. T|e simhamukha 
clasp at the loin is predominantly seen in early ChSla metal images, ttibunh the same 
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IS also noticed m the earlier stone sculptures of the Paliava period. The median loop 
IS semi-circular in shape and is shown running halfway ^agonally on either side 
forming a semi-circle at the median point alone. Subsequently the side loopcs and 
tassels become thinner near the katisOtra and the long strip which extends upto the 
anklets in the earlier period bifurcates into two and reach the knee of the figures 
of the early Ch5ja period 

In the late Ch5(a period, there can be seen a tendency to elaborate the decorative 
details of the images by imposing more ornaments and embellishing them profusely. 
Though there are bronzes of the late Choja period which can be said to be second 
only to those of the early Ch5|a period, many late Cho{a bronzes in their modelling, 
treatment and decoration anticipate the static perfection that is to characterise the 
still later images of the Vijayanagara and Nayak periods Figures are of squatty 
appearance The makuta assumes a cylindincal shape, somewhat conical at the apex 
A tassel-hke decoration covering the ear half-way is the characteristic decorative 
feature of the images of the period The skandamala is seen on both the shoulders 
The pipaMeaf shaped ornament which is prcdominently seen m the early images 
disappears in the late Ch5|a period and a thick strand takes its place Tlte disposition 
of the hSra usually composed of a series of circular heads ot pearls in this period is 
significant as it cuts across other necklaces and runs below them The numbei of 
strands in the yajhopavlta are on increase. Instead of a clasp ol the shape of double- 
bell ‘a short senes of packed and thick rings’ is seen in the yajhopavlta The under 
garment extends even below the knees A median square pattern is seen in the lower 
loop of the katisutra. 

With this as brief introduction to the characteristics of the metal sculpture of 
the Ch5la times, a survey of images produced during the peticd may be made Among 
the bronzes ot the early Cho|a period the following may be included Natesa, NallGr 
(Barrett pi 61 &62), Natesa, l^nk of Itals (Snnivasan hg 48),Natc^,Anaikkudi 
(LK, 10, pi. XXIX, fig 14). seated Si\a, TanjavQr A t Gallery (Snniva^an fig. 42 &43), 
Vishnu. Kodumudi (Barrett pi 89 & 90), Vishna, Tiruchcherai (Barrett : pi 47 & 48) 
Subrahmanya, Ki)aiyQr (Srinisasan fig. 61), Ka|iya Knshm. Sastn Collection 
(Snnivasan: fig 64); Nate4a, OkkOr (Srinivasan fig 88 &89), Gane^, Ki)aikku- 
richchi, PudukkS^^i Museum (Baiett pi 81 & 82); dancing K.3{i, Madras {LK, 18, 
frontispiece), etc. 

According to Barrett,, the numbci of bronzes assignable to the period between 
940 and 970 A D is comparatively less, probably due to political troubles in the Ch5|a 
country following the invasion of Rash^rakQta Krishna 111. However, when the 
ChSjas recovered from the shock, vigorous activity is seen in all spheres of soaal 
life. Together with temple art Rod architecture the ait of metal casting also received 
extensive patronage un^r the aegis of the Ch5{as. Among the bronzes of the later 
half of the tenth century mention may be made of V^ishabhavahana and consort, 
PaiiavSivaram (Barrett; pi. 23 & 24); consort of Natesa, PeruntSttam (Barrett: pi. 
29, 30, & 31); Vfishabhavihana, Tripurfintaka, ^vati andGa^^a, K.5nSnrl(ja- 
puramtBarrett: pi. 1 & 2, 3 & 9; 4, 5 & 6; 7 & 8); KalySnasundara, Ttruv6{vikkudi 
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(Barrett: pi. 10, 11, & 12); Tnpuriintaka, MSyavaram (Barrett: pi. 13, 14 & 15); 
Siva, KBnSnr^puram (Barett: pi. 21); consort of Nati^, Titumeignain (Barrett: 
pi. 25 A 26); BSgesvan, Pallavi^varain (Barrett: pi. 35 & 36); Vishnu, ParuttiyQr 
(Barrett : pi. 73 & 74) ; NatS^, V|iddh3chalain, NafSsa. Kodumu^i (B^ett : pi. 87 & 
88); TnpurSntaka, TanjSvQr Art Gallery (Barrett: pi. 17 to 20); PSrvati (MSlaiyOr), 
TanjSvOr Art Galleyr (Barrett: pi. 22); consort of NatSiia, ^mbiyan MahSdSvi 
(Barrett: pi. 27 & 28); Vlnadhara, BSlur (Srinivasan: fig. 56); Givi, Freer Gallery 
(Srinivasan: fig. 59 & 60); Vtnadhura, Tiruppurambiyam (Srinivasan: fig. 62 & 63); 
TripurSntaka, Kt]appaluv(lr (forrett: pi. 65, 66 & 69); VlnSdhara, V|isbabba\^8na 
and Na|iu, Tandant5*tain Srinivasan: fig. 65 & 66; 67 & 68; 71); SStnIskanda, 
Sorakkudi (Srinivasan: fig. 86 & 87); Nate^ and SOmSskanda, ^ivapuram; Chandt* 
kisvara, TtruveiikS^ (Srinivasan: fig. 84 & 8^; Devi, Metropolitan Museum 
(Srinivasan: fig. 76 & 77); KiratamQrti. Tiruvi)vikkudi (Srinivasan: fig. 74 & 75); 
Rama, Tiruchcherai (Barrett: pi. 43, 45 & 46), Slia, Tu-uchcherai (Barrett: pi. 44); 
Y^ishabhavahana, KT(appa]uvQr (Barrett: pi. 64); Tripurfintaka, Ve|)anQr (Barrett: 
pi. 67, 68 & 70); Vish(iu and BhOdevi (Rasipuram), PudukkSttai Museum (Barrett: 
pi. 83 & 84; 85 & 8Q; Krishna, Tiruchcherai (Barrett: pi. 95 & 96); BSgciivari, 
Kutt3Iam(Barrett : pi. 37); Nateia (Tiruvarangu]am), National Museum (Srinivasan: 
fig. 107), etc. 

The image of Tripurantakain the NatesvarasvSmi temple at Avarani Puduchchin 
(Nagappattinam Taluk, Tanjavur District, PI. XVI, B) belongs to the above group of 
images. This bronze of l^iva as TripurSntaka is shown standing in the dvibhanga 
pose over a padmasana placed over a bhadrasana. He has two pairs of hands. The 
iconographic cognizance of the upper light hand (i.e. paraiu) is missing. The left 
upper arm is holding the deer by its hind legs. The lower pair of hands arc shown as 
if holding the arrow in the right and bow in the left. The image presents an austere 
look, characterised by minimum of Ornamentation. The jatSmakuta is simple with a 
skull and so is the pattabandha. The eyes and eyebrows are incised and the nose is 
sharp. The hip is thin and sensitive. The kanthis are worn closely around the neck 
and are in simple relief. The yajhdpavlta again simply passes close to the loin below 
the udaraban^. ITie katisUtra is &t and thick. The loin cloth is shown with deco- 
nUioD covering only upto the thighs, the end of which is shown prominently in front. 
Mending is evident almost throughout the image-fingers, lower nght fore arm, 
stomach, left thigh area, etc. On stylistic grounds this bronze may be assigned to the 
second half of the tenth century. 

The classical school of Ch5)a bronzes commenced from about the end of the 
third quarter of the tenth century and continued in the 1 1th century fpr three or four 
decades, though Barrett would like to prescribe an upper limit at 1(M4 A.D. Some 
of the notable bronzes of this period are VfishabhavShana and consort^irukkaravS^l 
(Barrett; pi. 40; 38 & 39); BhikshStana, Tirukkaravatel (Barrett :{pl. 41 & 42); 
NatSk, TIrappalanam (Barrett: pi. 56, 57 & 58); Natgsa, KaruntattaUcudi (Barrett; 
pi. 63); Siva, Chayavanam (Barrett: pi. 71 72); Ganiia, PallavSl^m (Barrett: 

pi. 79); KatS^, Velankanni (Srinivasan : fig. 1 17 & 1 1 8),‘Natfi&, Tax^i^ (Srinivasan 
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jfig. 137); Tripiurlntaka, Tailjlvtlr Art Gallery (Barrett; pi. 16); ^iva, Tillaisthanam 
(Barrett: pi. 77&78); VTi)3dhara,TjrunSinanalltir(Barrett;pl. 49, 30 &5I); Bhiksha* 
(ana, TirunSmanallQr (Bairett: pi. 52 to 55); Vishnu, Tiruppalanam (Barrett: pi. 
75 & 76); Gan5^, Tiruvenl^du (Barrett: pi. 80); Chandeta, TiruvSfvikkudi 
(Sfinivasan: iig. 182); l^rTnivSsa, Tiruv6{vikkudi (Srinivasan:’fig. 153); ^ifnisSsa 
group, VadakkappanaiyQr (Srinivasan: fig. 154 & 155); KirStamQrti, RadhS- 
aarasimhapuram (Srinivasan: fig. 156); NatSiia, Parvati and ChandSsvara, Seitaan* 
gatam (Srinivasan; fig. 157 A 158; 159 160 & 161); Tripurantaka with consort, 
Tranquebar (Srinivasan: fig. 166 & 167); Natg^a, l^ivak<~mi and GanSsa, Punjai 
(Srinivasan: fig. 169, 169A, 169B and 170); Subrahmanya and DurgS, Gangai* 
kon^chSlapuram; Dur^, Dharmapuram Adheenam (Damilica, 1970, pi. 20a); 
Sflrya, NSgappattinam; Vtishabhav&hana, Kalyanasundara, Ardhan3il4vara and 
Natarlja (small), Tiruvenididu ; R3ma, Valarpuram (Srinivasan: fig. 171 & 172); 
R3jainann3r, Va)arpuram (Srinivasan: fig. 173 & 174); KalySnasundara, Tinivoi:* 
riyflr (Srinivasan: fig. 188); Bhikshatana, TiruveiikSdu (Srinivasan: fig. 175 & 176); 
Kannappa Nayanar, TiruvalangSdu (Srinivasan: fig. 180 & 181), etc. 

The graceful bronze of iSiva, as Ardhanarlivara from Tiruverkadu (PI. XVII, A 
and B) may be counted as one of the superb creations of the mature Ch5ja metro* 
politan school. The figure stands on a padmasana and in the fribhangapose. The right 
half of Tsa, is depicted with two hands, the upper handholds a /Nrro:(tr (battle axe)and 
the lower hand is graciously bent as if leaning on the back of vfishabha (which is not 
represented). The teg is slightly bent suggesting kufichita pose. The right male half 
has a jatdtmkuta. The ear is distended. A simple loin cloth extends upto the thigh 
only. The left half representing the consort Uma of ^iva, bears in every detail the 
feminine beauty. The head-dress is of the karaniamakuta type, the ear is adorned with 
patraku^iala and the hand is depicted as if holding a flower. The full blossoming 
breast, the treatment of hip and the depiction of saree with folds extending below the 
knee and the slender leg speak volumes of the c,tte taken by the artist to distinguish 
the female half from the male half. The ornaments include also kanthis, the yajbd- 
pavJtOi nagavalayas and the beaded vSji-bandha, Interestingly the curved pendent is 
seen on the right (male) shoulder only. A developed simhamukha clasp is seen. The 
back view of the image only justifies the onlooker's appreciation of the success of the 
artist in giving an excellent form to the abstruse conception of heimaphrodite. On 
stylistic grounds the figure may be assigned to the first half of the eleventh centiury. 

Among the images assignable to the second half of the 1 Ith century, immediately 
after the period of zenith of the Cho{a bronzes, may be studied here the image of 
K2|i from Turaikk3du (Tanjavur District). In this piece (Pi. XVI, C) Kaji is seated on 
a rectangular bhadrasana. The righ* ^g is bent and kept on the pedestal while the left 
is fully stretched and the foot is slightly pressing the head of the lying demon, proba- 
bly Ntshumbha. The figure has eight hands, carrying spear, pestle, dagger, rSga, 
shield, ka^tha (bell), and kapala. The index fingei of the lowest left hand points 
downwards, obviously against the demon. The head-dress is of the kfiabhSra type. 
The face brings out both the raudra and satonya aspects, the former suggested by the 
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teeth and the latter by the soft countenance and facial expres^ion. The right 
ear is adorned with pritakmiala and the left with pushpakuifdala, A mango-type of 
necklace is seen around the neck. The breasts are full and prominent and tied by a 
nSga-kuchabandha which in fact, docs not cover the breasts, but just goes around. 
The prabha is apsidal in shape with perforated pattern and fringed with seventeen 
flames, each with three prongs, except the one at the apex which has five prongs. 
It is obious that the intention of the artist was to give a form to the goddess DurgS, 
immediately after her fight with Nishumbha in which the latter was slain. Nishumbha- 
sQdani, is just calming down, but not fully, and hence is a rare combination of sub* 
siding terrible and restoring benign passions. The image is assignable to the second 
half of the 11th century if not slightly earlier. To the same period are also 
assignable the bronzes of Durga, Kbnenr^apuram (Barrett: pi. 97 &98); NatS^ 
and consort, Meiaiq)erumpa}{am (Barrett: pi. 59 &60; 99 ft KX)); Tirumaiigai AjvSr, 
PeruntSttam (Barrett: pi. 91); Tnpurantaka group, Idumbavanam (Siinivasan: fig. 
183); SSmSskanda, Nidflr (Snnivasan: fig. 189), etc. 

From the beginning of the 12th century some sort of conventional attitude sets 
in the treatment of modelling of bronzes. As said earlier, a tendency to elaborate 
IS seen in the images of the later Ch9]a period. Among the Ivonzes belonging to the 
period (twelfth and thirteenth centuries) may be included, the Bhik<>hatana, Melak- 
kadambQr (Barrett: pi. 101 ft 102), Sambandhar, PudukkOttai Museum (Barrett: 
pi. 92, 93 and 94); Parvati, OkkOr (Snnivasan: fig. 193); Natcia (Tiruppanandal), 
TafijSvQr Art Gallery (Srinivasan : fig, 196); KirfitamQrthi and DevT, Melapperum- 
pallam (Damilica, 1970, pi. 21a); Chandesvara (Snnivasan: fig. 207), SOrya, Hari^ 
chandrapuram (Srinivasan: fig. 211); Vtishabhavahana, Gangaikon^cho{i'puram 
(Srinivasan : fig. 21Q; S5maskanda and Pa’rvati, Vellursiruvarai (SnniVTsan : fig 220 & 
221); RSma and STtI, Manakkal (Srinivasan: fig. 225 ft 226 ; 227); VTnSdhara, 
Bhiksh3(ana, MSlapperumpaHam (Damilica, 1970, pi. 20 b), S5m3skanda, Vai- 
tfivarankSyil (Srinivasan: fig. 229 ft 230); Natesa. Dharmapuram Adheenam 
(Srinivasan fig. 234); Rama group, TirukkadaiyQr (Snnivasan: fig 235): Natesa, 
Ve||3|agaram (Snnivasan: fig. 236), NatS^, PuoganOr (Snnivasan: fig. 238 ft 239), 
Nate^, KatikoduttavanTtam (Srinivasan: fig. 250); Somaskanda, Kunnindarkoyil 
(Srinivasan: fig. 253); PradfishamOrti, Tirthanagan (South Indian Studies, p*- 188); 
KiratamQrti, Nagappattimm (Damilica, 1970, pi. 21b); Nateia, UttattOr (Snni- 
vasan: fig. 257); seated Vishnu, ^rmSdevi (Snnivasan: fig. 260); Dgvi, Kuttalam 
(Srinivasan: fig. 261), etc. 

Upto the beginning of the 12th century if not still later, the bronze makers of 
South India were able to stnke a nice balance between the prescriptions of the iilpa- 
idstras and their imaginative fiyrms. However, in the subsequent 4ges, very close 
adherence, to the iconometric texts naturally weighed down their ima^nation heavily. 
Consequently the metal images, as well as the stone sculptures were t&i^ed in rather 
lifeless perfection. 

The above survey of South Indian metal images from the earliesf times down to 
the end of the I3t|i century would show that the study is as interesting $s it is exacting. 
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Fresh bronzes are noticed now and then. For instance, in the famous Nataraja 
shrine at Chidambaram (South Arcot District, Tamilnadu) very recently has been 
discovered some 80 bronzes, some of which dating back to the early Ch5ja times. 
It is hoped that the Antiquities Act of the Union Government of India which makes it 
obligatory on the part of the owners of antiquities to document and register them, 
will go a long way in bringing to light many antiquities including bronzes. The 
leading desideratum is to collate and study all the latest bronzes together with known 
ones in a comprehensive manner. 
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SOVTH INDIAN PAINTINGS : A SURVEY 

R. CHAMPAKALAKSIAll 

Rsmains of mural paintings in South India* date from c. 7th century A.D. down 
to 18th century. The 7th century represents a period of innovation in architecture, 
as stone was introduced for the first time on a large scale in the early excavations of 
the Paliava region on royal initiative. As a result, the paintings that wwe executed 
in these cave temples have survived in considerable quantity providing suflteient 
basis for the study of this art tradition. 

An almost incessant architectural activity of the rock-cut syle went on in the 
Deccan between 2od century B.C and 9th century A.D. and has been one of the 
major causes for the survival of earlier and remarkable series of paintings in this 
region, notably in places of Buddhist importance such as AjantS and EllBra, and 
relatively fewer remains of Brahmanical paintings in centres like BSdImi and EllBra. 
The Jainas have also have left their paintings at EllBra. The Tamil country, on the 
other hand, contains an important series of Brahmanical and Jaina paintings. The 
absence of Buddhist paintings in the Tamil region may be explained by the fact that 
Buddhism never attained any remarkable popularity and following in this area. 

Be it Buddhist, Brahmanical or Jaina, the stylistic evolution of the art of painting 
in South India can be studied through the ages beginning from about the 2nd century 
B.C. through the three phases of painting remains at Ajanta, followed by B3d3mi 
and EllBia in the Deccan upto the 9th century A.D. and through the Pallava-P3ndya 
and ChB|a to the Vijayanagara paintings in the Tamil country. It is at AjantS that 
one meets with the major trends of this development and the classical expression 
of this art medium, which has served as the ’norm’ for comparative studies of Indian 
murals and as the “fountain head“or “source of inspiration" for nearly half the art 
of Asia. 

In the Tamil country, the painting tradition was well known as early as 
the l$angam age though actual remains are datable only from the Paliava period 
onwards down to the period of the NSyaks, the erstwhile subordinates of Vijaya- 
nagara, thus representing a period of activity ranging from the 7th to the 18th centu- 
ries. In Kerala this activity extended well into the 19th century as seen in the 
paintings of Cochin andPadmanibhapuram. Here, the stylistic development assumes 
a some-what different direction sometime in the 18th century. 

The approach of an art-historian to the study of these paintings i| three- fold i.e. 
relating to style, chronology and technique. Such a study has been igade on almost 
all the in^rtant paintings of India. However, it is in the analysis of the technique 
of preparing the ground for painting and the actual methods of applying the pigments 
that much work has not been done, apart from a single investigation inducted by S. 
Paramasivan into the technique at jfiaces like AjantS, EllBra, l$it$nnav3fal and 
Tafijivfir. While studies in the styles are important for the relative dati|g of the paint- 
ing and for unitors^nding the pattern of evolution, investigations into the techniques 
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are eqiuilly essential for a comparative analysis of textual descriptions of the tecfani’ 
ques with the actual methods followed at different centres. 

Another fascinating problem associated with the study of paintings, is that of 
interpreting the themes represented and their iconographic value. Interpretation of 
the subject involves a study of the literary texts, mainly of a religious nature, and the 
relation of the themes to these texts. The correlation of literary data and paintings 
would also provide a clue to the date of the paintings. Incidentally, this kind of work 
would further help in the understanding of some important aspects of society and 
culture. Work in this direction has perhaps just begun and attempts are yet to be 
made to compare the available information with data from other sources. This is 
true of all other important art remains of India. 

fainting remains in the Tamil country are mainly mural. Manuscript illustrations 
or miniature paintings are totally absent in this region. 

The earliest datable remains of paintings in the Tamil country go back only to 
the 7th century A.D., although there is little doubt as to the continuity of a paintings 
tradition from very early times, as revealed by the ^angam works.* 

The iSangam works refer to the art of painting as dvam and oviyam, as an 
iiitportant aspect of decoration both in religious and secular structures.^ Several 
types of pictures such as wail paintings, paintings on wooden boards and on 
canvas (or textile) are frequently mentioned.^ Wall paintings were executed on lime 
plastered wall surfaces as indicated by references to vrn Sudai or white plaster 
(stucco).* 

In the cave temple at Tirupparankunxam near Madurai, paintings representing 
the story of the curse of India and Ahalya, the wife of Gautama are said to have 
existed.*^ The Buddhist viharas at Vanji (KarQr) and at KaveiipGmpattimm also 
had painted decorations. That the art of painting was consciously developed is often 
indicated by references in the ManiniSkhahiP An Tmya nS/is mentioned in ^i/oppadi* 
kdram and the well known commentator Adiyarkkunallar also knew of its existence. 

The painters {dviyar and dvamakkal) had separate quarters in well-defined 
suburbs of cities like Kanchi.* The technical terms used for painting and the equip- 
ment of a painter are vaftigai chaidi (paitning), tugiligai (brush) and vattigaippalagai 
(palette).® The brush is said to resemble the fragrant trumpet flower— a bnd of 
bignonia.t® 

References to the art of painting and conventions governing the art are numerous 
in later literary works in Tamil such as Prrunkadai, Jhakachint&nani, Divdkara 
Nigcpfdu and Kamba Ran^ya^am, 

Such well authenticated refcrf^nces are not substantiated by actual remains 
prior to the Pallava-PSndya period (7th-9th centuries), evidently because of the 
nature of the materials used in the construction of both religious and secular edifices — 
such as brick, mortar, lime and timber. The deviation from the above practice i.e. 
the introduction of stone (in rock-cut and structural temples) is often attributed to 
MahSndravazinan I, the Pallava (c. 580-630 A.O.), on the basis of the Mandagap- 
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patfu inscription (in South Arcot District) of this 'inventive’ king 
Tbwe is, however, iome evidence to show that the rock-cut ityle of architecture 
may have been started in the PSndya country, where a rock-cut cave bearing an 
earlier inscription (in late Brahmi characters) has been found at Pi||aiy3rppa(ti.>> 

rt is from the period of the introduction of stone for architecture that the paint- 
ings, which continued to be an aspect of decoration as well as mode of representing 
the principal object of worship in the shrines, acquired a more durable background 
and hence their survival from the 7th century onwards. 

1. KificUpumm (Pallava) 

Paintings of the period of R3jasimha (c. 695-722 A.D.) are found in the shrines 
enclosing the RrUasimhesvura (Kail3sanatha) temple at Kafich!. They are extremely 
fragmentary, although chemical cleaning and conservation undertaken by the Archao- 
logical Survey of India have brought to light some interesting remains and preserved 
them. Most of the pictures have been hidden beneath a thick coat of lime wash, 
thus irretrievably harmed by a pious renovator. What has been revealed shows a 
head here, a torso there and limbs elsewhere. The cells in which these paintings are 
executed are so small that one can merely peep into them and pieer at the walls for a 
glimpse of the remnants. 

The sculptures within these cells had also been once painted over and traces of 
colour are still visible on them. From whatever has survived, it is clear that they 
represent some rare masterpieces of pictorial art. 

The cells number fifty-eight in all. The predominant theme chosen for representa- 
tion is that of ^iva, his consort, family and attendants (ganas) pprticulajly the S5m3- 
skanda aspect. The most remarkable features of these painting.s are their sharp and 
clear outlines, bright and rich colouring. The linear draughtsmanship exhibits a 
masterly hand which aouid make the lines flow in gentle and sweeping curves with 
apparently no effort. Some of the more important remains arc described below. 

In cell no. 8 a few heads are visible. The biggest and perhaps the best preserved 
among them is described as a maJtapurusha (Great Being) by C. Sivaramamurti.t^ 
In the delineation of its eyes with a downcast look and drooping eyelids with tong 
lashes, this head recalls some of the well known figures of Ajtinta. It combines the 
expression of great feeling with grace. Wearing an elaborate crown (kirJta), it has a 
striking resemblance to the figure of a king in the 9th century paintings of ^ittan- 
navitol. These two figures represent the precursors of the later delightful Ch5ja 
figures, indicating the continuity of an art tradition which derived its norm from the 
classical idiom of AjantS. While the classical idiom continues and lurvives in an 
attenuated form in these later paintings, it would, perhaps be an ext^vagant claim 
to describe them as “a Hindu counter part of Ajania.”** The basic ari|iment against 
such a claim would be the entire absence of tonal modelling in the Imw paintings. 
Although, Indian paintings as a whole are linear in conception and ^Kcution, it is 
pnly at Aihtiti that some attempt is made to distinguish depth, mass (k volume and 
highlight by subtle yariations in colour, in addition to a general linear nMeUing. 
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In the same cell a seated figure with a yogapaUa across the knees has been 
revealed by chemical cleaning. The dominant colours used here are red and green. 

CJcIl 22 has the torso of a figure with four arms, the two right ones holding a 
sword and a long staflT. This figure is also in red against a green background and 
wears a blue striped dress. 

A fairly well-preserved painting of S6ro5skanda has been revealed in cell *23. 
For details of dress and decoration and choice jewellery this panel is perhaps the 
most remarkable of all the remains in these cells The figure of ^iva wears elaborate 
jewels like the layUra (armlet) and a jewelled belt. The head and shoulder of this 
figure have practically dtsappeared. The figure of Uma (the consort of ^iva) wears a 
lower garment similar to the one worn by the figure of Pfirvati (Uma or Bhavani) 
at Panamalai, another centre where paintings of the Rfijasimha period have been 
found. Her bust is bare but the ornaments and yajnbpavlta (sacred thread) are treated 
with great care. The figure of the child Skanda wears a channavlra (an ornament with 
cross chains and medallions on the front and the back), and is an interesting piece 
of art. Abov'e this group, on the left, is an umbrella, commonly found in such re- 
pre.sentations 

Other figures, so far identified, are those of Dakshinamilrti (between cells 26 
and 27). Brahma and a Yogic figure (between cells 28 and 29)M 

The most well known among the K.ailasan3iha temple paintings is the figure of 
S5maskanda in cell 41, first spotted by J. Duhieuil and later described in poetic terms 
by C Sivaramamurti. Only the barest outlines of this composition remain today but 
what little IS seen speaks of the dexterity of the master artist of the Rajasimha period 
in the delineation of a divine theme rendered in human terms. According to Sivarama 
murti “the lovely theme of the fond parent and the frolicsome child, of the ideal 
mates and the object of their love, philosophy of affection spent on the offspnng but 
increasing evermore.’’*® 7|jc composition is wtll balanced with a superb handling 
of dress and ornaments. The figures arc marvels of brush work, their treatment ele- 
gant, the contours of the female figure, in particular, representing! he ideal of Icminine 
grace. The Somaskanda panels in cells 23 ani 41 have many iconographic fcatuies 
in common, but the decoration differs in minor details Conceptually, this theme had 
just attained popularity under the cate and aticniion lavisbid upon it by Rajasimha, 
who brought (he theme to life by having it executed both in sculpture and painting. 

Another group of figures in the same cell represents a pair of kinnara-kmnari, 
a combination of bird and human foims, celestial beings associated w.th music. The 
male figure keeps time with cymbals while the female figure plays on the flute. 

More than one layer of paintings have been noticed in the KailSsanatha temple, 
the Pallava layer recognisable on Ui*: basis of its style and lesemblance to contempo- 
rary sculptures. 

2. PuMuaakri (Pallava) 

Executed in one of the subsidiary shrines (the northern one) attached to the main 
shrine of the Tllagiif jvara temple at Panamalai (South Arcot District) these paintings 
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incfude a superb figure of PSrvati in the act of witnessing the dance of i'm. The 
scene, according to T. N. Ramachandran,** recalls to mind KJlidam’s description 
of the dance of ^iva in the M?ghasandiia, being witnessed by Bhavani. The fig^ of 
Bhavani is a superb creation of the pictorial art, showing the goddess standing in the 
delightful tribhaAga posture. (PI. XVIII, A). The left leg is turned and bent upwards 
as if supporting the figure against the wall (?). “Her garment is treated beautifully 
with floral designs and the fastening at the waist is an excellent conception. The right 
hand is pleasingly bent and the well shaped tapering fingers rest near the chin as if to 
touch gently the flowing hair. The left hand moves close to the body in IdkcJmta 
posture. The figure is adorned with jewellery recalling the technique called ‘metallic 
jewellery.' ’* The half closed eyes, the graceful tilt of the head and the calm of repose 
add divinity to the beauty of the figure. The parasol above the goddess adds to the 
elegance and dignity of the figure, both by its design of peacock feathers and pleasing 
colour combinations in the drops of the rim. The flow of the linear curves, the flesh 
tint, the judicious combination of colours, the graceful posture, the supple treatment 
of the limbs and the dreamy eyes all combine to make this representation one of the 
finest creations of Indian art. With the exception of the leaning figure of a lady (a 
dancer?)' in Al^ntS (cave no. 2). there are few representations in art worthy of com- 
parison with It. 

The figure of the dancing l^iva is practically obliterated except for the bare 
outlines. The pose of the figure may be equated with one of the Kara^as of the 
Natyas3stra, either the tala sampkotita or vivyitto (or nhritia). 

The above theme, of BhavSni witnessing the dance of l^iva. is also the subject 
of a remarkable sculptured panel in a cell in the south eastern part pf the ardha- 
nuafdcqm in the KailSsanStha temple at KSftchi. The similarity between this sculptur- 
ed panel and the Panamalai painting is sinking. 

Pallava paintings have been noticed in other centres also. Fiagments of paintings 
are found on the vintiSna of the VaikunthaperumS] temple at KafichT(fii st half of the 
8th century). Traces of printing and plaster have been met with in the AdivarSha 
cave temple, the rathas (monolithic temples) and on the open air rock sculpture, 
all in MImallapuram. Two cave temples at MflmandQr (North Arcot District) of 
the period of Mahendravarman I also show remains of coloured decoration. Another 
Pallava cave temple v/z. the Ranganatha temple at l^itigavaram in the South Arcot 
District also contains remains of paintings. No serious study of these paintings can 
be made on account of their extremely fragmentary charactei. Nevertheless, they 
would still be significant as testifying to the keen interest evinced royalty and 
nobility in the art of painting both as an aspect of decoration and ns a means of 
illustrating various episodes of rengious and nartativc interest. 

3. Xnaiaalai (RSshlrakflfa) 

Jaina paintings have been noticed in a cave at ArmSmalai (Notth i^cot iXstrict). 
While C. Minakshi assigns them to the Pallava period, a recent stud^i? has dated 
them in the 10lb«llt|i centuries. These paintings are found on the ceilii)g of the cave 
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and the walls of the brick shrine attached to the cave. The only figure that can be 
made out clearly is the crowned head of a royal persongage, the best preserved of 
these paintings. Of the rest, cupet patterns on the ceiling, floral designs, a lotus pond 
similar to the one found at Sittannava^al, can also be recognised. Besides these, 
there are figures of Agni with his consort Svaha, riding a ram. The details of the dress 
and ornaments of this pair are interesting. Yama, on his buffalo and his consort 
DhOmrSr^ can also be seen among the clouds. Figures of geese represented in these 
paintings also recall those at l^ittannavasal. 

The similarity between the paintings of Armimalai and those of ^ittannavitel 
may be attributed to the nature of the themes as well as the stylistic features of this 
art as it developed in the 9th*10th centuries. It may also be mentioned here that the 
Armamalai paintings bear a close resemblance to those of E115ra in the monolithic 
Kailasa temple. While the lotus pond, the flowers, t he animal figures such as elephants, 
birds and fish correspond closely to the ^ittannavS^l paintings and those of the 
KailSsa at £ll5ra, the dikpalas and the cloud patterns are in close conformity to the 
paintings of the Indra Sabha (Jaina) cave at EllSra. 

Several parts of Tondaiman^lam were in the hands of the Rashtraktitas in the 
third quarter of the 10th century and its recovery by the ChSjas was achieved 
in the reigns of Sundarachoja and his successors towards the end of that century. 
Cultural contacts, starting from the Pallava-Chalukya period, continued to influence 
the movements of art styles in both the regions, the I^ccan and the Tamil country. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the echoes of this contact reverberated in Jaina 
centres like ArmSmalai and even as far south as ^ittannava^l. The latter shows 
greater afiSoity to the Pallava and Cho|a paintings of the 7th and 1 1th centuries 
respectively. 

At this point, it would be useful to see the trends of development in the st^ of 
Indian nuiral painting. It would undoubtedly provide a larger petspective against 
which one can view the painting remains of the Tamil centres. 

Taking Ajanta as the norm-setter, the following characteristics of the style have 
been marked out as the basis for describing Ajauta as representing the classical style, 
which exercised a far-rcaching influence on the art of India and of every other coun- 
try into which Buddhism penetrated. Broad handling of subjects, variety of themes 
(though mainly Buddhist), poetry of motion, wonderful diversity in postures, feeling 
for colour and strong yet subtle line work are the chief aesthetic traits of this idiom. 
Decorative beauty is the “keynote of these paintings to which all else is attuned.” 
While realism is not always their aim, they are still free from stereo-type convention. 
To be sure, the portraits are taken direct from life. Sc fresh and vital is their por- 
trayal, that theie is no shadow of d* >ubt as to their realistic treatment. At the same 
tinw these paintings exhibit a quality of abstraction which is “indispensable to mural 
decoration.”*® 

Among other characteristics of these paintings may be mentioned the complete 
oontoura of the forms, the effect of plasticity, achieved both by linear and tonal 
mndat lin g , recalliog the rounded modelling in sculpture and the successful depiction 
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of perspective or depth from which the figures appear to emerge i.e. “the direction 
of forthcoming.” as it is called by Stella Kramrisch. 

Viewed against this idiom, the later paintings of the Deccan, especially those at 
EllSra of the 9th century may, perhaps, be described as an ‘afterglow’ of the 
art of AjantS, when it was losing its splendour and was to fade away gradually. Or, 
as It has been more correctly said, E115ra “represents a movement away frem the 
modelled, breathing forms of Ajanta, towards a more linear mode of expression.”** 
The line takes upon itself the entire burden of modelling and expresses its own 
vitality rather than that of nature. “Such modelling as exists is not there to create 
the illusion of mass or volume but as a (fevioe to lift the slender lissom figures Light* 
ness, elegance, nervous energy are the qualities sought and the contrast with the inert 
weight of the rock walls of the temple must have been superbly effective " It is, 
hence, believed that this style does not derive from the northern Deccan tradition as 
represented by Ai&*t*3 Further, it is suggested that in the Chilukyan centres like 
BSdlmi, the southern Deccan style had already developed in this direction, perhaps 
under the influence of Paltava art of South In&a Stella Kramrisch would call this 
trend in the Elldra paintings as the Southern type and would assign it to the influence 
of the southern element over it .20 Nihar Ranjan Ray, on the other hand, attiibutes 
the angular, attenuated forms of EUSra to the influences from Central Asia, brought 
in by foreign invaders of North India, which he calls the medieval factor in paintings 21 

There seems to be a general inclination to see in the post-Ajantfi paintings of the 
Deccan a different trend, although there is no agreement on the direction from which 
this trend emerged It is, however, difficult to visualise a distant art tradition (from 
Central Asia), which itself had earlier received an impetus from Indian art styles, 
changing in any substantial way the movement of the Deccan painting'Ttyle. On the 
contrary, the closeness of the contacts between the Tamil country and the Deccan 
could and does seem tg have played & major role in directing the tiends of artistic 
development, both in sculpture and painting. What is particularly important and 
significant is that the resemblance between EllSra and Armamalai dees not stop at 
the level of their themes but go much deeper 1 e. in the manner of treatment of each 
and every common motif. 

Dus IS also largely true of the slightly later TaajSvQr frescoes, where again one 
meets with similar motifs treated in much the same manner. It could be argued 
either that TafijfivQr carried the Pallava tradition towards a more linear expression or 
that It represents a logical outcome of the interaction between the Tamil and Southern 
Deccan centres. 

4. SfttaBBaviial (Pandya) 

The next important group of painting remains in Tamilnadu aref found in the 
Jama rock-cut cave temple at ^ittannavS^l (Tiruchirapalli District). Two layers of 
paintings have been noticed here, the first one executed probably m tlje 7th century 
and the second one about 200 years later in the 9th century dating the ragn 
of the PSndya king l^tTtnSxa l^tlvallabha (c. 815*62 A.D.).22 Not far from the 
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cave temple is a natural cavern with an early Brlhmi inscription and containing 
traces of early paintings on its overhanging ledge. Almost completely obliterated, 
the remains consist of patches of designs such as rosettes and one big lotus.23 

The extant layer of paintings in the rock-cut cave temple consists of the following 
themes: On the ceiling of the sanctum is a carpet patterned canopy above the sculp- 
tures on the back wall with ornameqtal borders The rest of this ceiling is devoted 
to the theme of the lotus tank, which is also the mam theme on the ceiling ol the 
verandah. The centre of the sanctum ceiling is occupied by the carving of a vtjaya- 
chakra (wheel of victory) of the Jamas, which is also painted over, the decoraticn 
being both geometric and floral. The pattern here is rather complex, the motif being 
repeated several times, a pattern of squares and cirlcs within. The circles contain 
crosses with two human figures above and two animals below. The human figures 
are identified as ganadharas, the immediate disciples of Mahavira. They have also 
been identified as arhats. The animals seem to represent either two lions or a lion 
and a goat. In the latter case, the two arthats may be identified as Mahavira and 
KuniunStha, who had the lion and goat respectively as their cognizance. The crosses 
may represent the arms of the svasiika, a sacied symbol of the Jamas, used frequently 
as a design. 

The paintings in the pillared verandah (ard/nr-manda/o) consist of two carper pat- 
terned designs over the two lateral niches of the verandah and other floral designs m 
which lotuses and lilies figure dominantly The central part of the verandah ceiling 
contains the most important theme, viz a tank featuring lotuses, lilies, fishes, birds, 
a makara (mythical and hybrid creature — fish and snake), elephants, buffaloes and 
three men in their loins (bhavyas or devotees) wading m the tank, gathering flowers. 

The undersurface of the cornice is decorated with conventional hamsa (swan) 
figures and the median bands of the corbels contain foliage, which appears to be a 
pattern of lotuses amidst green leaves rather than parrots within foliage as described 
by T. N. Ramachandran 

The pillars of the facade in their upper octagonal parts contain the two well 
known dancing figures (apsaras or celestial beings). On the top of the southern pillar 
are the figures of a king and his queen depicted as if they are entering the shrine and 
standing before them is the figure of an ascetic. 

The principal theme on the ceilings of the verandah and shrine has been variously 
identified as “a scene in the religious history of the Jams”, as “the parable of the 
lotus pool graphically described in the SStrakptahga'’,^* or one of the fourteen 
portents (iakuna) seen by Trivia, when the embryo of Mahivira was transferred by 
Harinfigamgsha, Indra's messenger, from the womb of the brlShtrum lady to that 
of the kshatriya lady Tri4al3. A third and more acceptable identification of the theme 
is that of T. N. Ramachandran, who says that it represents one region of the santa- 
vasarcofa. The lotus tank is the second region called the khatika-bhUnu, which the 
devotees have to pass through before they finally reach iheii respective kdditas 
(places) ID the Lokshnavara-nw^pa m the sanmasara^ or heavenly pavilion to 
Listen to the discourse of the twhankara. The samavarasofa is desciibed as one of the 
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most attractive heavenly pavilions created SaudhannSndra for the Jina, to hold his 
divine discourse attended by all pomp, immediately after attaining kimla jfidna. 

The lotus tank is a superb composition symbolising, in a sense, life itself m its 
unending movement forward. The basic motif, skilfully used to represent this growth 
or movement is the lotus — the bud, the half t^om and the full bloom. Life and its 
movement are also shown by fishes leaping and geese playing about, elephants 
bathing and plucking lotuses by their stalks. The lotus leaves serve as the twckground 
of the lotus flowers in bloom. The lotus, as a motif of Indian art, has many roles to 
play depending on the different sects which used it. By far the most dominant role 
It plays is that of symbolising life and prosperity. The undulating stem of the lotus 
and its blossoms thus form the central motif in the “tree of life" designs, both in 
sculpture and painting. The interspersing of the bird, animal and human figures 
amidst this foliage is an excellent com^eption. The^ittannavS^al artist has treated his 
animals with great realism, the buffeloes in particular, one of which appears to be a 
Int agitated and tilts up his head with twisted horns and a roiling eye. The ducks 
shown in pairs or singly, exhibit varied movements and provide interesting examples 
for a study of the artist’s skill and l»en observation of nature. 

The dancing apsaras found on the upper parts of the pillars of the facade, are 
full of feminine grace and seem to strike two poses from the karaifas known as lata- 
fjriiduka and bhuJangSckitaka, as descnbed in the Natyaiastra.^ These figures are 
treated with a singular grace, supple in their movements. So striking are these female 
dancers that N. C. Mehta rapturously exclaimed: “It was left to the artists 
of southern India to crystallise into immortal form, the rhythm of dance and the 
energy of dynamic movements, as seen respectively in the giovnng figures of the sway- 
ing apsaras^ ’loaded With jewelled ornaments, broad-hipped, narrow walsted, powerful 
and graceful as panthers’ and in the notfie conception of l§iva as Nataraja, the divine 
dancer.”*® 

The royal figures on the northern face of the southern pillar may represent king 
l^rimam l^rivallabha and his queen and the red figure in front of them may be identi- 
fied as Ifam Oautaman, the teacher from Madurai, who carried out, according to 
epigraphical evidence,** renovations and embellishments to the cave temple and made 
additions in a structural form. Renovations in this instance (being a cave) could 
only mean the painting afresh of the verandah and the application of a second layer 
of painting in the sanctum. 

The similarity of these painting to the Pallava paintings at KSfichl is striking. 
The royal figure is comparable to the figure of the mahdpurusha in cell Snf the KailSsa* 
nStha temple at KSnchT. At the same time, the motifs are mostly in^common with 
those at Amuunalai and their rendering very much alike in both the oelitres. 

There is little doubt that the ^ittannavS^I paintings represent th<| dominance of 
line over shades of colour, in modelling: There is, however, an attemptmere and there 
to use half tones and light and shade. Nevertheless, these paintings benn and ended 
n^th outlines, ted being predonunantly used for preliminary outlines, liter reinforced 
after the areas eildipsed by thm had been filled with appropriate cotc^. 
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These paintings are executed on well consolidated and firm lime plaster, different 
from the weakly consolidated mud plaster at Ajanii. The technique of applying 
pigments is that of lime medium or fresco-secco, whereas at AjaniS the pigment is 
held in position through the admixture of gum or glue. There is a sheen or gloss over 
the !§ittannava4al paintings, which was probably imparted through polishing. 

The pigments used here arc lime for white, lamp black for black, ochres. for 
yellow and red and terre verte for green. Thus mineral colours, which are of a perma* 
nent nature, have been employed. The colour scale is rather restricted as is generally 
found in fresco paintings. A southern technique seems to have started in the l^ittan* 
nav3^i paintings of the first layer and in those at KanchT.Mimacdtir etc. as fresco- 
secco and through the second layer of the 9th century at l^ittannava^l develop- 
ed into the pure “fresco” technique of the Ch5|a period in the paintings of the 1 1th 
century and continued upto more recent times through the later Pandya, Vijaya- 
nagara and NSyak paintings.^* 

5. Taiyivfir 

The next important group of paintings m the Tamil country is represented by the 
*fre.sc€>cs* of the Bphadlivara temple at TanjavQr. They are found in the inner ambu- 
latory of the vimSna (the sanctum with its super-structure) and were executed in the 
period of ChSla RSjarfija I (c. 98S-10I4 A.D.). The Nayak tulers of the 17tb-18th 
centuries executed a second layer of paintings over the Ch5}a layer. This inner dark 
ambulatory is divided into fifteen chambers by vertical pilasters corresponding to 
the system of bays and recesses of the outer wall of the vimana. The best preserved 
and most remarlmble Ch5{a frescoes occur in chambers 5, 7, 9, 10 and 1 1 , where the 
N3yak layer has been removed and the ChSja layer revealed by chemical cleaning. 

The themes represented in these frescoes have been taken from ^iva mythology 
and from the ^aiva hagiology i.e. the stories of the nayanars as narrated in the Periya 
Purdnam. 

On the north wall of chamber S facing south, are represented the two forms of 
^iva as Bhairava and Dakshmamtirti. The background is a huge forest and the 
figure of l^iva as Bhairava, eight armed, holding different weapons, is seen approach- 
ing the forest on the left side of the panel. The delineation of the forest is remarkable 
as it contains huge trees and wild beasts such as lions, bears, snakes with their sinuous 
coils and upraised hoods, treated in a realistic manner. Monkeys are seen jumping 
from one branch of a tree to another and the birds provide an interesting study in 
natural life. Deer, elephants and other animals complete the picture, while even a 
hunter with his bow and arrow is introduced into the scheme. The pictures are almost 
life like. 

The scene also includes caves with bearded sages in an attitude of reverence (to 
the figure of Bhairava?). The scene is strongly reminisoent of the I^ukavmia. 
The whole scene apparently forms a backdrop, as it were, to the central theme of this 
huge composition v/r., a big seated figure of Dakshi^imfirti below a huge tree, 
occupying the centre of the lower portion of the panel. This figure is, however, 
4S 
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badly mutilated. The identification^* is made possible by the presence of two seated 
figures, a fishi and his royal disciple, to the right of DakshinSmtIi ti. The (age and the 
royal disciple invariably find a place to (he right of DakshinSmOrti in all sculptures 
and paintings of this penod. Secondly, the figure of DakshinSmQiti has to be re* 
presented facing south. Every detail of this scene may be traced to one of the well 
known hymns of Sundarar,3o which describes how lord l^iva revealed the Great 
Truth to the kinnaras, tigers, venomous serpents, ferocious lions and blameless 
tapasvms (ascetics) under the beautiful banyan tree and those, who listened to him, 
attained eternal happiness. 

The journey of Sundarar and ChbramSn-peruma] to Kailasa (heavenly abode) 
forms the suli^ct of the huge panel in chamber 7. The story is represented in the con- 
tinuous narrative form from the bottom of the panel upwards, starting from the wed* 
ding of Sundarar being interrupted by l^iva in the guise of an old man OadutiSt- 
kondaddvar), followed by Sundara’s realisation of the old nuin’s identity, the Journey 
to Kailasa on the AirSvata (the elephant of Indra), Cheraman-peruma) overtaking 
Sundarar on horseback, celestial musicians and dancers receiving the two saints 
and above all these at the top the two saints shown in KailSsa singing devotional 
songs in praise of l^iva, who is shown here seated with PSrvati and witnessing dance 
and music. The heavenly abode occupies the top of the panel, as it should, according 
to religious convention. Yet, the piece de resistance is the journey to Kailasa, 
Sundarar on the white elephant and Cheraman*peruroa| on horseback, both of 
whom are shown larger in size than the rest of the figures in the composition including 
that of the divine pair in KailSsa.^t 

The panel on the east wall of this western chamber 9 is of special interest. The 
theme has been identified as RajarSja with his queens worshipping Nataraja in 
Tillai.32 This identification is unsatisfactory and unacceptable. The scene, on the other 
hand, represents Cheraman-perumaf worshipping Nataraja at Tillai (PI. XVlll, B). 
The figuie of the mam worshipper resembles the figure of Cheraman-perumaj in the 
Sundara panel, in every detail, and is indeed quite different (this is obvious) from the 
figure identified as that of Rajaraja in chamber 10. Further, the scene may be com- 
pared in all Its essential details to the story of the visit of Chetaman-perumal to Tillai 
and hts intense devotion to god Na^aja, which he bnngs forth in his hymns called 
Po^vannattiruvandadi.^^ 

The stories of Sundarar and CheramSn-perumS) were apparently very popular 
in this period and must have exercised a powerful influence over king Rfijaraja I 
who got them executed in his magnum opus— the RSjar^eSvara temple in TanjSvGr.’ 

In chamber 10 there are two standing figures on a pilaster representing RfijarSja 
with hts religious preceptor Karuvfirdcvar (PI. XVIII, C). Other figures in this 
chamber include female muscians with cymbals and some damaged r<||yal (?) figures. 

The south wail of this northern chamber 1 1 is devoted to one of th| most remark* 
aifie representations of l^iva as Tnpurlntaka. The dominating concei^ion is the fight 
between Siva and three asuras (demons), who are said to have built thi^e impregnable 
metal fortresses aqd whose jvowess fightened the d?vaf (gods) into appealing to ^iva 
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to destroy the asuras. The figure of TripurSntaka is eight aimed holding diffcieni 
weapons including the bow and arrow, which was to destroy the Tripura. He rides 
on a four wheeled chariot driven by Brahma, ^ivaganas (attendants) accompany 
him. Facing Tripurfintaka arc the grotesque asuras with iheir forces, their women- 
folk and their preceptor ^ukrficharya. A forewarning of the result of the battle is 
already indicated by the figure of an asura woman clinging to her mate. 

Subrahmanya on his peacock, Gane^ on his mouse and Dur^ on her lion are 
also shown as joining the fray. The most peculiar part of this composition is found 
on the topmost portion of the wall, where, in the centre, is a seated figure in the 
attitude of meditation, wearing what appears to be a robe like the one worn by 
Buddha figures. This figure may be said to represent Maya-moha (the arch Deluder) 
form of Vishnu, who incarnated himself in this form, to create confusion among 
the asuras by preaching false and anti-Vedic doctrines among them and thereby 
caused their destruction.^ The same Buddha form, as the personification of Maya, 
recurs in the arrowhead aimed by Tripurantaka, the arrow depicting Vishnu. 

On the wall opposite to the Tripurantaka panel, there is yet another representa- 
tion of ^iva as KailSsanatha or Rlvananugrahamiirti. RIvana is shown attempting 
to lift the Kailasa mountain with l^iva and Parvad attended by ganas. In the process 
he is crushed by the weight of the mountain under the pressure of l^iva's toe and 
suffers agony and humiliation. 

The art of the Cho|as as seen in these frescoes is a continuation of the earlier 
art traditions of the Pallavas at Kanchl and Panamalai (7th-8th centuries) and the 
l^ittannava^al paintings (PSndya — 9th century). They are also not unrelated to the 
classical paintings of Aj^itta; yet the artists of the Cho}a period were “using a pictoruil 
language, which was their own vernacular, having a fluency and flexibility of its 
own”. The Ch5)a frescoes stand in vivid contrast to the later Nayak layer which 
covers them, by the originality of their expression through the media of line and 
colour. 

The ChSja artist had a genius for brush drawing and he visualised the figure in 
the round translated into lines. The modelling of the plastic foims is achieved by 
skilful linear expression of the contours. The line flows subtly, rhythmically over 
the surface and creates relief and volume, while colour hardly attempts to create 
masses, depth or highlight. No tonal vanations have been attempted, yet illusory 
depth and perspective are not entirely wanting. Foreshortening, intersecting and the 
like have been employed to such perfection that the sweeping brush lines brings to 
life dynamic forms life the dancing apsaras in the Sundara panel. 

Anatomical accuracy is not one of the nKrits of these ChSla paintings. Nor is 
it consciously sought after in any medieval paintings of India. But this cannot be 
attributed to a degeneracy in the art. It may, on the other hand, be the result of 
artists of different degrees of skill, working on different pictures or due to a conscious 
attempt to represent shocky and less graceful forms based, perhaps, on regioiml 
conventionali^ 
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tbfl iNuwl. Hk siMces m» so fetated that t$ey focus nUmtha Ofr etatntit} ptdnts 
shooing strength and unity of inirpose. Religious oonvsnttioa oft«> d^eiaiitwt the 
size of a figure. A figure is large or small accoitfing to the role j^yed by it in the 
story, as for exaii^>le, Sundara on the elephant in the Sundara panel and XriputSidaka 
on the chanot in the Tripurfintaka panel. Ihe importance of the principal fi^« 
is emphasised both by its size and through the skilful disposition of spaces around it. 

The colours used by the CbO|a artists are red, yellow, green and blue and their 
combinations. Black or brown is used only for outbnes. Flesh tmt has been rarely 
used. Green is used largely for the background and depth in particular. Ornaments 
are picked out in white, being mainly of pearls, and the conventional trefoil clouds 
are also in white. 

The dress, ornaments and coiffure of these figures are worthy of close study as 
they give us a graphic picture of contemporary customs. Of speaal significance is 
the coat, open in front, worn by the attendants in the Natarfija panel. Some of the 
royal figures and celestial beings are shown in diaphanous garments, but the edges 
are visible at the ankles. The garments have both striped and floral decorations 
Waist-sashes hold the lower garments in place. The bust is generally bare except for 
a piece of cloth worn over the left shoulder and passing under the right arm mji'ay^d* 
pavlta fashion. There is a general profusion of ornaments, the variety of which is a 
study by itself. However, while the dancing figures are lavishly ornamented, there 
are also instances in which the sophistication of minimum jewellery is evident. The 
elaborate coiffure of the female figures is represented with considerable skill but one 
nusses the variety of Aj’antS.’^ 

Chemical investigations)^ on the Ch5{a layer have revealed that the technique 
of the Ch5|a paintings nfresco-buono i.e. the true fresco method. The painted plaster 
consists of what is called stuccoduro prepared by laying a smooth coat of lime plaster 
on a rough one, which is first laid on a stone wall. Over the smooth coat of lime the 
pigments are laid. The painted surface of the Ch5|a layer is smooth and glossy. The 
Ch5|a artists have used old and weU*flaked lime in the preparation of the ground. 
There are some points of similarity between the Tanj5vQr and Roman frescoes; but 
marble; which is a well recognised ingredient of plaster in many European frescoes, 
has not been used at TanjSvOr. 

In the Tafijavilr paintings, no binding medium has been used either in the prepa- 
ration of the ground or in the laying of pigments. Lime, with sand as the inert mate- 
rial, forms the main ingredients of the plaster. In AjantS, the ground K prepared out 
of n^ plaster with vegetaUe fibres, paddy husk etc. acting as bin4tng materials. 
Agun in the laying of pignumts some kind of adhesive-iike gum origlue has been 
used at Ajant3 while the pigmenU at Tafljtvar have been applied withoiTany adhesive. 
Tte pi^ents in TanjSvOr have interfused and spread beneath the wet|tucco surface. 
Which is a characteristic of the pure fresco method. In AjantS, the i^und has been 
aUowed to dry completely before the pigments were applied with spme adhesive. 
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0a acll«r htadi tbfi pitmetito in the Ch9|« fteicoee ha^ heen np^ed when ilie 
ground WM Itfll wet. Such a method must have demanded great dull and swiftneat 
of eXBCiitioii. Thus the Ch5|a technique appears to be superior to that of Ajanii. 

d. TiraamlalpuM« (K^dya) 

Urumalaipuram, a village four miles east of KadaiyanalfOr in the Tirtmelveii 
District, has a cave temi^e containing remains of paintings, which appear to belong 
to the 12th century A.D. I. Dubreuil assigned both the cave temple and its paintings 
to early 7tb century and called the i}aintings“the sole specimen of PSndya frescoes*’. 
But the only inscription found on a pillar in the cave temple is in Tanul characters 
of about the 12th century and may be taken as a pointer to the tertninus ad quern of 
any artistic activity here.^'^ The inscription belongs to the reign of a I^ndya king 
^ifvaliabhadSva, who has been identified with Ja^avarman l^rlvallabha, a contempo* 
rary of the ChSja king Kul5ttunga I (c. 1070*1120 A.D.). 

The paintings are found on the brackets of the cubical pilasters between the 
sculptured panels of Namraja and Vishnu. The ceiling of the cave, excluding that of 
thi* sh'ine was also once elaborately painted over. Most of it has been damaged by a 
covering of soot. Parts of a dancing scene are preserved on the ceiling, consisting of 
bearded dancing figuies with a drummer on the left. There are also motifs such as 
lotuses, lilies, scrolls and ducks besides geometrical designs (PI. XVI11, D). Another 
fairly well preserved figure is that of a heavenly being riding on a lion painted on the 
ceiling near the panel of Brahma. ** The wild ferocity of the lion and the dignified 
serenity of the figure riding it are balanced in a masterful fashion."^* The animal 
and bird figures are realistically treated and the duck is an interesting study. The 
treatment is very much similar to that of the animals and birds at !$ittannava»l. 

The lotuses are painted white on an indigo background covering a considerable 
space of the ceiling. They are simple but effective I't treatment. The scroll and other 
ornamental designs on the brackets of the pilaster are painted in black and tinted 
blue and show a mastery in designing. 

Among the figures (gomu) in the dancing scene, the drummer has his head bent 
and recalls to mind a similar figure in the TanjavQr frescoes. The bearded dancers 
wear coats similar to those worn by the musicians in the Tanjavfir frescoes. The coats 
are closed in front. The attendants in the Namraja panel at TanjavQr also wear coats 
but open in front. All these figures may thus be grouped as a class of royal servants, 
musicians and dancers at the royal court. 

It has been suggested that the bearded figures are sages engaged in amorous 
sports in the company of women -the tapasvillld, as desenbed in the ^ilparatna. 
It has also been pointed out that on the basis of their dress, they may be identified 
as hunters and the figure of a boar that one of them carnes on his shoulder seems to 
support this identification. According to another view, the picture may represent 
the revelry of the Yavana referred to in the OrkSnkSthai of the liilcppadikSram, 
wherein mention is made of a bodyguard of the PSndya king and the Tovooa women 
who practised the cult of Astarte at Madurai and indulged in Bacchanalian orgies. 
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There are figures of women aoiong this dancing group and they are full of grace and 
dignity. 

7. Nirttimalai lCh5]a) 

The walls of the ardha-numdapa in the temple of VijaySlaya ChO|T4varam at 
N3rtt3malai (NagarattSrmalai) in the Tiruchirappalli District, were once covered 
with paintings, belonging piobably to the Ch5)a period. The temple, originally built 
in about the 9th century by a local chieAain, was later repaired and renovated 
at a later date due to the fact that the original shrine was struck by lightning as men> 
tioned in a 12th century inscription.^*’ 

On the north wall of the ardha'tnat^pa are traces of a figure of ^iva as Bhairava. 
It IS a standing figure with a wide mouthed dog behind it. Surrounded by a liruvachi 
(aureole) of flames, the figure has eight arms holding various weapons. Possessing a 
fierce countenance, the figure has three eyes and wears a mailed corset like covering 
for the chest. It wears several ornaments, a yaJRdpavTta and a long string of hunuin 
skulls. In addition to a waist band with four bells, the figure also has two serpents 
entwined round the loins. Painted in dark bluish green, the figure is drawn in rich 
red outline. 

There are some fragments of plaster revealing a few pretty cherub like faces on 
the south wall, strongly reminiscent of the Ch5}a school of Tanj3vflr, which may 
belong to the late Ch5]a phase i.e. 12th 13th centuries.^ 

The difiSculty in dating these paintings arises out of the 12th century inscription 
referring to the destruction of the temple by lightning and the repairs carried out 
later. It may be presumed that the paintings were carried out at the time of repairs 
and renovation. 

# 

It is clear that stylistically the paintings exbilit the linear mode of expression. 
Technically, however, the method employed here seems to be a combination of the 
tempera and the lime medium processes. Chermcal analysis has revealed the piesence 
of organic binding medium due to some drying oil and also lime used in pigments.^’ 

8. nnoBalai (ChS{a and Vijayanagara) 

Mural paintings have been found in the Jaina temple at Tirumalai in the Poiur 
Taluk of the North Arcot District. The temple represents a complex of structures 
which have come up in front of an original series of caves. Two laytfs of paintings 
occur on the walls of a brick facade attached to the caves on the second floor. The 
earlier layer is visible on the walls of the last and outermost of the five cells on the 
top floor. 

The earlier layer has been assigned to the 11th 12th century (C)A]a period) on 
the basis of the resemblance of the paintings to those of NSrttimala^ The second 
layer has been dated in the Vijayanagara period i.e. ISth-lfith cen^ies.42 This 
layer bears unmistakable resemblances in style to the Vijayanagart paintings at 
'nrapparuttikkui;rein (near KSnchl)* 
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The temple was originally built in the pre-Ch5]a times, with subsequent additions 
and embellishments made at various stages from the early ChSJa to Vijayanagara 
time (c, 10th to the 15th centuries). This fact introduces a major problem in deter- 
mining the dates of the paintings. 

The themes illustrated are taken from Jama mythology such as the samavasaram 
of NSminSiha, to whom the temple is dedicated, and the life stones of Agm'S and 
Varadatti, two yakshais of the Jama pantheon. 

9. Timppanittikkunram (Jma Kanchi Vijayanagara) 

The local temple of Vardhamana known as TrailSkyanltha contains two series 
of paintings datable to the Vijayanagara and post-Vijayanagara periods respectisely. 
The paintings are found on the ceiling of the mukha-mandapa and the sangVa-mandapa 
of the temple. They illustrate the life stones of three Jama TTrthahkaias ^^z., 
Rishabhanitha, Nemmaiha and Mahavlra, the first, twentysecond andtwent>fourtb 
Tfrthahkaras respectively There are also scenes from the life of Krishna, who 
aecording to Jama mythology, was a cousin of Nemmatha. The paintings are execut- 
ed in broad, horizontal friezes. The life stones of RishabhanStha, Nemmatha and 
Krishna have descriptive labels in late Grantha and Tamil characters but the letters 
in most of them are lost. 

On the analogy of the irIpurSna, a late Jama work dealing with the stones of the 
63 salSkapurushas (great beings) of Jaina mythology, the scenes in the above paintings 
have been identified. The story of AgnilS (DharirSdevT), the yakshl of Nemmatha 
also figures m some of these scenes. 

Another group of paintings earlier than the above is found in the sangHa-ma- 
niapa. They represent floral and ornamental designs and a few scenes from the life 
of VardhamSna (Mahavlra) T N Ramachandran assigns the earlier group to the 
17th century and the later group (first mentioned i to the 18th.<5 As sylistic simila- 
rities are often the only clue to the chronology of these paintings, the earlier group 
may be assigned to about the J4-15th centuries both on account of their resemblance 
to the Tirumalai paintings and on the basis of the inscription recording the erection 
of the mandapas and extensive renovation carried out by Irugappa, a general of 
Harihara II (m c. 1387-88 A.D.). Thus the later group of paintings may fall m a 
period between the 16th and 18th centuries, but there is no means of dating them 
more precisely. 

The temple itself has a long history of development and the nucleus of it dates 
from the Pallava times^ it having passed through several stages of addition and 
renovation in the Ch5{a and Vijayanagara times. 

The paintings of Tirupparuttikaunjcam and of other Vijayanagara sites, have 
great historical significance, as they are illustrative of the contemporary life m all 
its aspects, court life, urban life, modes of warfare, dress and ornamentation etc. 
which register a remarkable change from the ChSja times. While they arc typically 
conventional, yet the narrative method of representation has to be welcomed as a 
kind of folk art which gives an easy means of reading the stories of the gods and form. 
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aa it were, visualised books of mythology and iconography, presenting the details 
in an easy and interesting manner. Quantitatively, the ^jayanagara paintings re* 
present the largest series of painting remains in three major regions of the South— 
Andhra, Karnataka and Tamilnadu. Religious edification was the chief purpose of 
the art of Vijayanagara, apart from the fact that such a practice incidentally gave 
encouragmnent to arts and crafts. 

The technique employed in the paintings at Tirupparuttikkupjcam is one of Mime 
medium' or fresco-secco. The pigments used are lime, yellow ochre, red ochre, carbon 
and indigo.^^ 

The paintings of the Vijayanagara period difiTer from the dassical mode and its 
southern Indian version of the Fallava and Ch5|a times. They may be said to repre* 
sent the last link in a medieval tradition which succeeded the classical idiom as 
modified in the Pallava and ChSla periods. Hiey lack the flow and gliding lines of the 
Pallava art and the rapid movement, the variety of poses and dynamism of the Ch5]a 
paintings; yet they have an undertone of the characteiistics of both, though they have 
become largely conventionalised. 

While it would be difficult to label them as ‘degenerate’, one may largely agree 
with the rest of the characterisation of this art as detailed above. There is also a 
remarkable sense of colour in these artists who painted attractive pictures m rich 
colours as in LSpIkshi. Yet *Mhe colour and disposition of draperies and ornaments 
are used only for a formal purpose and though the line cannot resist the urge to 
follow the contours of figures, thereby giving them scale and dignity, it is not allowed 
to disturb the rich turn dimensional texture of the painted surface.' 

The Vijayanagara traits in the art of painting persisted with grater emphasis 
on the linear expression in the post* Vijayanagara i.e. the N3yak period down to the 
l$th century. 
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THE SOUTH INDIAN MUSIC 

R. SATYANARAYANA 

MVSfC or South India is called KarnStAlca> nuuic. Like many fanuliaT objects, 
the term KemSteke amnc eludes a precise and compact definitioii de^te seveial 
methodoloj^cal compleiiieatary approaches. Multiple cbroiiologtcal stratification 
with coBsidetabie overlap weakens the attempt to historically relate it to epodis 
of orifin, devetopment or cuhniiiation. It may not be geographically deKmited to the 
South Indian peninsula, for, a large territory of this peninsula is also the heme of 
HindOsthSni music; also KarnSfaka music is now widely diffused in North India. 
To define it in a comparative method by delineating the similarities and dissimilarities 
with other systems of music such as the Hindllsthani would be descriptive and not 
definitive; it would involve peiitio principi. At least, it would require resolution of 
many yet intangible factors such as affective and aesthetic differentiation and cclli' 
mation of techniques and treatment of similar or same empirical material. This is 
why a semantic approach would remain, in the present state, barren. 

Again, Kamfitaka music cannot be defined in terms of content. For, if content 
is understood as the totality of the compositional forms employed, these are largely 
transient. Many have passed into oblivion or obsolescence, while yet others have 
drastically metamorphesed oter the centuries. If content means the matrix of theory 
and practice, the secondary frame of empirico-descriptive flux necessarily keeps on 
changing against the more or less fixed primary frame of fundamental, foundational 
or formative concepts, both autonomous and heteronomous. A linguistic definition 
or demarcation is equally unsatisfactory because the verbal content in KarnaUtka 
music IS largely extraneous or irrelevant to its musical autonomy and is only its 
extra*musical dimension. Also, it composeu >>. nearly all Dravidian languages 
besides Sanskrit. In its format it is polyvalent as a >. music, religious or ritual music, 
traditional music etc. with considerable and frequent exchange of form and content 
with folk-music. It comprises a heterogeneity oi forms in musical and literary struc- 
ture. Ethnologically, it cannot be restricted by racial characterisation. 

Thus the nature of evolution of Karnataka music admits more of an eclectic 
and comprehensive description than a precise and compact definition. A description 
of this system is attempted in a historical perspective in this paper. 

NoBKodatare 

The fallacious popular belief that the name KaroSfaka music is ancient, must 
be laid to rest. Not a single refeieiicc to this name is to be found in the vast array 
of historical records, musical treatises, literary sources etc. which are available. In 
fact, the names KarnStaka and HindQsthani emerge from only about hundred years. 
Their first available textual mention dates from only 1917. 

A Widely prevalent contemporary musicological belief holds that the dichoto- 
misation of Indian music into the northern (HindQsthSni) and southern (KarnS|aka) 
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streams originated in about 1310 A.D. and first recorded in SaAifltasudfidkara of 
HaripSlad6va of the SSfina family of DSvagiri. This belief is wrong in every detail. 
The author of SangVasudhSkara is not this YSdava i>rmce (Harapala, not HarijAla) 
but the HaripSla of the Western ChSlukyas who flourished in the last quarter of the 
12th century. This work nowhere divides Indian music into these streams or names. 
Such dichotomisation occurs for the first time in the namesake short work, Sang^Uh 
sudhSkara of I^uralikar Kasinatha Apatulasi of Poona who composed it in 1914. 
This brief work was published by Sukthankar in 1917 in Poona from the Arya 
Bhusbana Press. The author's name is repeated frequently in the work and the date 
of its composition unequivocally mentioned at the end. Without noticing these, 
Sambamoorthy iiuigurated the above erroneous belief through a hasty equation.^ 
Apatulasi’s dichotomisation was followed up by Bhatkhande in 1934. 

In fact, the name KarnSteka music was conferred by Tamilians. This was 
adopted by Maharashtrian musicologists such as Apatulasi and Bhatkhande because 
of a purely irrelevant historical accident and the name then diffused into Karnataka 
throu^ territorial contiguity. Both the names HindGsthSni music and Karntaaka 
music as well as the corresponding systems stabilised in Karnataka which is the only 
Indian state in which they both equally flourish. Eiuopean writers of the 18th, 19th 
and early 20th centuries largely meant HindQsthfini music when they mentioned 
Indian music because their knowledge and acquintance were limited to MindQsthani 
music, with the exception of Fox Strangways. Maharastrian musicologists, especially 
Bhatkhande equated Karnataka music with the music of Madras.^ Tamilians gave 
the name of Karnataka music to South Indian music probably for two reasons; To 
distinguish it form their own ancient heritage of pans and tfvSrams and to mark the 
bequeathal from the Vijayanagara empire which included large territories of Tamil* 
nadu at different times, an empire comprising the neighbouring provinces of 
Karnataka and Andhra. 

Origfai 

It is generally believed that till about a thousand years ago, Indian music was 
one integral art, uniformly being the same everywhere in India. Unifotmity in the 
matrix of theory in textual tradition and in operational and functional concepts 
both in the North and the South have largely contributed to this belief. It is diflScult 
to concede, for example, that the music practised at all times in the four extremities 
of so vast and varying a subcontinent as India was unifromly identical. As a matter 
of fact, there is a continuous and contiguous transition in the character of Indian 
music along three axes drawn from the southern tip to the northern, north-eastern 
and north-western extremities at ait times, and even today. Such prdpessive ethnic 
and cultural variation is a basic anthropological axiom in any large immunity and 
India is no exception. However, similarity or identity in cultural vaiies must have 
conferred some degree of internal logical and formal coherence on the practice of this 
art. This naturally admitted a uniform methodology and technique ad well as a uni- 
form, general, theoretical treatment. There are few, if any at all,lmusicological 
treatises in India which limn the music of only a given province in i given epoch. 
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They are, by and large, eclectic collections and assimilations of musical and musico* 
logical data in time and space. However, every major treatise on Indian music docs 
contain indications of provincial contribution and variation. 

Be that as it may, Karnateka music commenced its emergence as a distinct 
entity from about the middle of the 14th century. By this time Indian music 
was ripe enough to shed what was archaic, obsolete or redundant in concept and 
cotent and to mould into a new ones with functional relevance and contemporary 
needs. The North and the South achieved this in their own characteristic way, 
in knping with their peculiar line of historical development. The reemergence 
of Indian music as HindOsthani music took the form of absorption and assimilation 
of alien and invasive influences, that is, the form of external logic. Exotic 
influences from the far oflf lands of Ispahan, Tabriz, Transoxana, Hijaz etc. 
poured into the crucible of change and fused. The musician and musicologist of 
North India, largely in the royal courts of the Sultans and Mughals, poured this 
melt into a new cast the image of which was new but still characteristically Indian. 
Renascence in the South was marked by internal {U’essure and the need to resolve 
mounting internal tensions and reactionary trends. Thus the evolution of Karnitaka 
rousK largely flowed along the line of internal logic. As a consequence Hindusthani 
music retains traces of exotic impression even today while Karnataka music still 
restrains an authentic and traditional descent. The overall lesult was a new lease on 
life for both systems. Both strams flowed in different directions with an occasional 
confluence and sometimes on conceptually parallel beds. A major difference between 
the two systems is that in the HindQsthani music the evolution occurred in terms of 
abrupt conceptual changes and by individual enterprise i .e. through historical aeddent 
while in Karnataka music the conceptual changes in both theory and practice were 
gradual and logical, not promoted or spearheaded by musicologists and musicians. 

Karaitaka Music 

South Indian music is called ‘Karnatoka* music because Karnataka and her 
sons were the largest single factor in launching and developing this music over the 
centuries. There is every reason to believe that the sage Vidyaranya who inspired 
the founding of the Karnataka (Vijayanagara) empire, also founded Karnataka 
music in this empire. This does not mean that he created an entire musical system 
out of the void. It is simply that he recognised the trends, noted the aspects which 
required athetisation, buttressing and expansion and revitalised the spirit and core 
of the system and provided both direction and leadership. The 13th and 14th 
centuries may be regarded as the dark ages in the cultural history of South India 
marked by internal conflict, disorganisation and inconsistency, lack of unity and 
direction. It revealed the need for collimating the scattered forces to a focus. This 
is reflected in the political, social, religious and cultural life of the people of this age, 
and especially so in music. VidySranya was the spearhead of this renaissance and 
brought order into chaos in South India- Thus melodic aspect of our music was in 
^os, bring tom between ancient, rigid prescription and permissive usage- Alien 
and exotic inBuences were also invading and inundating the hinterland of musical 
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practice. The sage VtdySranya created the mita concept to replace the archaic grSnta 
system and this ushered in, through scaKc temperament and reorganisation of the 
tonic and synonymisation of the trilogy of key, tonality and modulation, a new era. 
This indeed formed a sign post on the path of evolution. The epithet *KarnStaka' 
may be justified in other ways also. Most of the leading musicologists who contri- 
buted to the growth of the conceptual edifice flourished in Karnataka or were Kan* 
nadigas who migrated into far off places in Indian and wrote on music. For over 
1,S00 years, most of the influential writers on Indian music have hailed from 
Karnataka and from kingdoms established and ruled by princes hailing from the 
many imperial and subordinate dynasties from as far south as TalakSdu to as far 
north as MithilS. Amongst such may be mentioned the Gaiigas, the Western and 
Eastern ChSlukyas, RSshtiakutas, Hoysajas, the SSiims ofDevagiri, the different 
dynasties of Vijayanagara and their feudatory dynasties at Mysore, Ke|adi etc. 
Many a royal musicologist from these and other dynasties has shed lustre on our 
music. The contribution of all these musicologists and musicians from Karnataka 
was definitive, formative and crucial to the evolution of our music in all its phases 
and faces. These concepts and ideals were realised in performances both in royal 
courts and ten^les of Karnataka. Karnataka led in instrumentation and instrumental 
techniques. Nearly all the major musical instruments which have come down to us 
now received decisive and far reaching changes in Karnataka at their critical phase 
of development. Most of the compositional forms employed today in Karnatoka 
music from time to time were, and are, of Karnataka extraction. Even a casual 
study of the history of Indian music convinces of the appropriateness of the 
qualifying term ‘KarnSmka* m the name of this musical system. 

Evolution 

The emergence of Karnfimka mu«c may be traced to its development of an 
independent form and content. From about the 14th century, it established for 
Itself a distinct form by developing a corpus of concepts and techniques to express 
them. This was achieved through innovation, not in the nature of replacement, but 
as extension, expansion or modification of the already existing framework of theory. 
Only the absolutely obsolete and archaic was discarded. Wherever musical practice 
exceeded theoretical convention or prescription, the corresponding theoretical tenet 
was shown by commentary to extend or expand enough to include the growth in 
practice. This technique is native to the s^nius of Indian culture and is found ex* 
emplifed in every aspect of its evolution. 

While the differentiating corpus of concepts was developed through an adequate 
instrument of techniques, diflerrntiating content was achieved throu|h a corpus of 
conqmsitional forms. Thus the origins of Karnfltaka music lie in robts of the qua* 
drology of rSga, tSfa, prabandha and vMya. The first three are included in the prin* 
dple of chaturdtofdl (literally, four pillars) gVa, alapa, thSya and pl^abandha. This 
I^indple originate^ or first enundated by Oopalaidlyaka of KamaUMca in the 14th 
century is a distinguishing feature of KarnStaka music and remained its guiding 
Ittinciifle till about the late 18th century.^ > 
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All melodic content of Indian mu&ic, comprised of the above chaturdandi steins 
from r3ga which is a melodic situation arising out of melodic movement and with 
an independent appeal or aesthetic content of its own, its specificity emerging from 
the employment of tonal material^ the specificity of which itself is fuither physically 
analysed into ten vital characteristics such as notes of attack, rest, initial and 
medial pauses, recurrence and non-recurrence, limits in the upper and lower registers, 
specified note combinations, gamaka, etc. All raga inheres the scale. The octave 
is divided into seven jirimary steps called svaras, and subdivided into twentytwo 
(equivalent) steps called irutis. The svaras are fixed in theory by allocation of the 
Srutis as follows: Shaija(A), fishabhaO), gandhara(2), madhyanudA), paRchanudA), 
dhaivataO) and nish3dtd2). The svaras are regarded as the manifested maturity of a 
locus of a moving point of sound, cumulatively gathering musical expressiveness 
progressively as it proceeds upwards and acquiring different degrees and color of 
expressiveness, thus ‘becoming’ the above mentioned different svaras. These svaras 
occupying the 4th, 7th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 20th and 22nd sruiis respectively were desig- 
nated as hidtUia (pure) and if they occupied the next or previous, as in the case of 
shdja, madhyama and paRchama srutis they were called vikrita. The seven svaras were 
sequentially organised into a parent scale called grama epitomising all the scalic 
concomitants such as tana and murchana, elements of melodic movement such as 
varna and alankara and expressiveness such as vat/ietc.^ Three such parent exemplar 
or archetypal scale called shadjagrama, gandharagrama and madhyamagratna were 
postulated in which shadja, gandhara and madhyama notes were the commencing, 
ending and most prominent notes respectively in the body of music which was com- 
posed in their frames; there were also the nucleal notes to which the respective melo- 
dic corpus naturally gravitated. The gandhara grama became obsolescent because 
the actual empirical intervals of contemporary musical practice did not coincide 
with those derived from it, leaving only the slwdja and madhyama gramas. The 
shadjagrama was defined as the scale in which the seven notes had the above mention- 
ed iruti intervals, while the madhyamagrama was derived from it by diminishing the 
pdRchtana from the 17th to the 16th iruti. By nodal shift of tonic, that is by rotating 
the same scale around each of the seven notes separately maintaining the same mutual 
intcrvallic relations, seven derived scales, called mUrchanas were obtained in each 
grama. By omitting one of a few prescribed notes in each mSrehana, hexatonic scales 
called shddava-tanas were derived. Similarly, pentatonic scales called auduva^t&ias 
were also derived by omitting the shadava causing note as well as its consonant note. 
Thus an exemplar body of two gramas, fourteen murchanas and eightyfour tanas 
were employed to compare, derive or create sampBrna (heptatonic), shadava and 
au^va ragas in current usage tespectively. 

Riga 

The beginnings of KarnStaka music are found in the conceptional metamoi- 
phosis in the rdga. This may te traced to the obsolescence of the grdma. The 14th 
oentury witnessed trends culminating in the shadjagrama, madhyamagrama and their 
paraptonalia being reduced to a single parental scale which retained the name of 
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s/uafogrSma but not the inherent concomitants. This became the standai^d for 
definition, comparison and creation of melodic material. This also resulted in uni« 
form gravitation of the corpus of melody to a unioentric locus, viz, the lowest note 
of the scale thus conferring an upward tendency in melodic movement. Several 
fundamental changes followed inevitably from this. The choice of a single-the 
lowest -note of the scale as the reference pitch (designated SdhSrasnrtf) greatly modiS- 
ed the contours of melody. Madhyama yielded place to pahchama as invariant 
(prakriti)aad lost its indestructibility i.e. nonomissibiiity (nv/h^irva); being no longer 
inevitable in every musical usage. These and other changes were followed by scalic 
temperament : musical intervals were realigned ; the vikfitapatlehama of the moMyama- 
grSnta was incorporated ah pratimadhyama into the shaAJagrSma by diminishing one 
more iruti; Antara gSndhUra and ki^ali niskSda were shifted into the next higher, 
i.e. 12th and 1 3th irutis respectively, thus radically changing the sSdhSra^ principle 
of Bharata; the minimum interval between two successive notes was reduced from 
two irutis to one and the maximum was raised from four to six iruiis 

A major breakthrough in the development of the melodic structure in KarnStaka 
music occurred in the full exploitation of the expressive potential of a musical note 
in the scale in terms of contextual extension. This was achieved through the dual 
prinaples of alternative denomination {paryayatattva) and representative expression 
(pratinidhitattva). Accordmg to the foimer the same given degree of pitch {svara- 
sthSita) could assume the character of a precedent or subsequent note depending on 
the context, thus enlarging the vocabulary of melodic expression According to the 
latter, a given degree of pitch in the scale could substitute for a theoretically pres- 
cribed but empirically obsolent note, thus ingeniously replacing deadwood "r 

Another revolutionary change which helped to crystallise KarnaUka music 
into Its modern strucjuie is the mndvation in rSga classification. The cumbersome 
grama apparatus was con^letely replaced by schemes which were based on sound, 
rational, physical criteria. The schemes of anga (ragSAga-upanga, bhashanga and 
krlymga), varjya (auduva and shMavd) and vakra (irregular sequence in ascent and 
descent), new concepts in classifying ragas, operated effectively to define different 
degrees of physical similarity with a given exemplar or model.B These are retained 
even today. Difference in degrees of fitness for conqiosing the cbaturdandi was also 
adopted as a baas for classifying r3gaz into good (utiama), mediocre (madhyama) 
and pooriadhama), but could not stand the test of time.* 

But by far the most productive scheme of rdga classification was tterived from 
VidySranya’s nOfa scheme. He grouped all extant rSgas into groups tMf^) such that 
the msmters of any given group bore physically similar structures |and intervallic 
materials, and each group diiiered from the rest. The most typical,lreia-esentative, 
or leaifing nfign from each mgju (groqp) was chosen such that it hu all the seven 
notes (in ascent or descent or both or in toto) and was deagnat^ as mffakarta 
(group maker) and the respective group was definied as being containlMl in this trtiia 
which was defined as the sequential arrangement of the seven notes. rThis mile had 
no character of t4lga, but could, when the tea vital characteristics vite judiciously 
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liestowed, become a rdiga also. This scheme directly inspired into existence the ram> 
stfiSna or thSfa scheme of rUga classification in Hindfisthani music as in Ldchana’s 
BSgataraAgi^i and HridayanSrSyana's Hfidayakautuka and Hj-idayaprakaia. 

Vidy3ranya‘s concept was worked out in deuil in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. By the time of R3m3nmtya and Polflri GSvinda this concept was fiipily 
engendered in both theory and practice of our music. In fact, Pundanka Vit|hala 
proposes a highly logical, practicable and adequate mathematical scheme of deriving 
ninety mifas, while Sdman3tha derives a comprehensive scheme of 960 ntSlas based 
on permutations of svarasthanas.^^ Both schemes employ the principles of parySya 
and pratUUdhi explained above. Venkatomakhin employed the same principles and 
derived the scheme of 72 nisyikartas.^^ Owing to the purely historical accident that 
Pu^^rlka Vitthala and SSmanatha expounded their schemes in places in which not 
KarnStaka music but HindQsthini music prevailed and that the Venkat a ma k hin 
scheme was adopted by the musical trinity and their schools, the latter become 
enduring and is now firmly established as an indivisible and indispensable part of 
KarnSmka music. An interesting early attempt at establishing theoretical, compara- 
tive standards was the erection of generalised melodic frames called jdtis. A jati 
was defined in terms of the physical concomitants of musical expression such as the 
vital characteristics of rdga mentioned above. Seven pure and eleven modified jdtis 
were described by Bharata and Dattila for this purpose. Because of generalised frame 
obtained by manipulating the elements of musical expression by permutation, it was 
possible to comprehend several ragas at once in a single jati. 

The trilla concept was augmented by other associated concepts and slowly but 
inexorably evolved into its present status. It originated as an organisation of all the 
seven notes in sequence ; this was realised in the form of a raga (the mSlakarta) such 
that it was sufficient if the ardha (ascent) plus the avaroha (descent) together had all 
the seven notes, but not necessary to have all se^ cn notes in the ascent and in the des- 
cent separately. The second significant development emerged in the 18th century 
when the concensus of musicological trends required that the mela forming rfigo 
should be both avakrasantpSrm and rdganga. The modern relationship between the 
mgfakarta and its derivative as progenitor {Janaka) and progeny {janya) was inaugu- 
rated in the 1 6th century by Pundarika Vitthala*^ and was revived by a group of 
musical treatises HSgalakshoffotn (Anon.), San^tarathakara (Kannada, Anon)., 
SamgrahachudSmarii (GSvindSchSiya). SaAgVasarasamgrhamu (Tiruvenkata Kavi) 
and others in the 18th century. All ragas are today derived from the respective 
ndHakartas in terms of the tonal nraterial employed; in terms of the notes employed 
they are classified as pentatonic (ouduro), hexatonic ( shBdova) and heptatonic (satn~ 
pflr(ta). In terms of the regular or irregular sequence of the notes in the ascent and 
descent in melodic movement they are again divided into vakra (curved) and avakra 
(strai^t). They are further classified on the basis of the degree of physical similarity 
with the nOtakarta which is regarded as the exemplar of musical expressiveness. 
Thus a juiya possessing only the notes of the nff\akaria and no other, is termed tgtSiga ; 
one seeking to incorporate the shade of expressiveness native to another by 

46 
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borrowing one or more notes from other ti^fas (accidentals) is called bh&shMga. 
The kriySmga is a type of rSga possessing an action-evoking affective content. 

li|a 

Karn3|aka music now employs a compact, coherent and highly logical tS^a 
system. This is entirely the fruit of the labours of the Haridasas of Karnataka, in 
the dark age referred to above, our music was drowned in archisms and anachronisms 
as much in the temporal aspect as in the melodic aspect. It was cloyed with prolife- 
ration of the theoretical and practical elements of tala. Thus the very multiplicity 
of the legacy in theoretical principles and rules led to confusion; the structural com- 
ponents of tala were too numerous and their temporal values had grown ambiguous 
and unstable. The component known as virama had grown to be a nuisance instead 
of an eiqiedtent. The number of tSlas became unmanageably large, and their con- 
struction was governed more by individual fancy and fantasy rather than practica- 
bility. The durations spanned by them were very complex or too large for logical 
coherence and comprehension. Mathematical, rather than musical, formulation 
determined their prestige and acceptance. The techniques of performing the talas 
had become curotersome. Because of the vast multiplicity and variation in them, 
no uniformity could be achieved. And this tended to unsettle the music because the 
tala is, by definition, the foundation, the dencminatot, the substrate of all 
music. 

The Harid3sas brought order into this wilderness. They displayed brilliant 
insight and musicologicai acumen by brining far-reaching changes in the corpus 
of the tSlas without sacrificing continuity or internal logic. Thcg, selected time- 
honoured and popular temporal measures from the contemporary medley and trans- 
formed them into a simple, compact,,comprchensive system, with laudable parsimony 
of athetisation, adaptation and generalisation. The talas they selected for such 
universal application were those employed in a very ancient musical form, the sataga- 
sSda praban^. Each segment of this compositional foim employed a different tala; 
the Haridasas experimented with this form so well and so prolifically that it has, 
despite its long history, come to be rightly regarded as their contribution; they called 
this form the suifidi and the talas used therein by them are therefore called suWdi 
talas. They composed such a vast variety and number of songs, exclusively in these 
ti^as and patterned these song-forms with such consummate skill and technique, that 
they became the prototypes of much that is modern Karnataka music. Thus the bulk 
of our music is now transacted only in terms of the sulSdi talas. The strength of any 
system is measured in terms of the parsimony it exercises in evolving its foundational 
concepts and material as also the endurance of its parameters. The flaridSsas have 
conferred both on KarrtStaka music in the talas. 

The edifice of Indian music is built on the foundations of tpga, tSla and 
prdbandha. HinddsthSni music and Karnataka music are distingui^d from each 
other in terms of the treatment and technique which this trilogy receives. The chatur- 
dofi^ structure of .Kamfitaka music rests on them. 
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Chatiirda 941 -&lipa 

The first of the chaturda^J is dlSpa. Alapa is the extempore creation of a melodic 
personality using a given tonal situation Nvhich is comprehended in the scale of a 
pven rSga. This constitutes the acme of both Karnataka music and of its creative 
genius. The personality is governed by broad and fairly elastic structural rules, 
grammar and idiom. It is systematised adequately in early treatises. Thus an alapa 
has six broad physical phases: akshiptika (Vulg. dyitta) manifests the emergence of 
the rdga in introductory melodic passages; ragavardhini (Vulg. kara^, edupu) deve- 
lops the motifs introduced by elaboration; ‘it increases* the rdga. i.e. develops and 
sustains its body. The vidari is the third phase in which the ragavardhini is properly 
phased out. In other words, it separates, by suitable techniques, the various para- 
graphs (ragavardhinis) in the essay (alapa). Sthayi is the next stage, in which clusters 
of tdnas blooming around a given note of the rdga are established in the scheme of 
unfolding the rdga personality. In varianl (Vulg. makarini) clusters of tanas on other 
notes are also built up. Muktdyi is the final phase in which the dldpa is brought to 
a close. This is the cadential part of the melodic structure of the rdga and finally 
rests on the nydsa svara. These were initially prescribed for delineating songs by 
early musicologists such as^arngadeva but were tiansposeo to 'he more general-and 
abstract -canvas of rdgdldpa, inaugurated in the 17th century b' Gdvindadlkshita.i^ 

Chaturdandl-Jhiya 

T'Adyais the second member of the chaturdandiand has no parallel in HindQsthani 
music. It originated from the sthdyas described at length by earlier writers. Probably 
for the first time by Parivudeva’^ who uses the terms sthdya and thidya synonymously. 
The sthdya is defined as the organ of rdga and ninety six of these are enumerated and 
described.*^ But their method of singing is given for the first time by Venkatamakhrn. 
But by this time the sthdya was metamorphased from being an integral part of a 
rdga, being employed during dldpa for special effects into a distinct, autonoirmus 
musical form. Thus Venka^makhin describes only thdya and not varieties of thdya. 
He devotes a separate chapter for the description of the thdya, and says that sthdyai 
is sung on any suitable note of the rdga and a tdna is sung on each of the next four 
notes in conformity with the nature of the rdga first in the ascent and then in the des- 
cent. Then any note among these eight tanas is made the sthdyi and the melodic 
movement in it is rested on mandra shadja. This is called makarini. It is followed by 
muktdyi, i.e. the finale of the rdga. 

Chatnrda^fl-CB* 

The third dart^ is glta. A glto generally means song but has acquired special 
connotation in KamStaka music. Till the middle of the 18th century it signified the 
sdUtgasH^ prabandha mentioned above. In modern parlance it means a simple-the 
simplest-song type to which the fresher-student is inuoduced. Both axe distinct 
contributions of the HaridSsas of Karnataka. The dandJ is in the former sense. The 
sXing nt fj dij prtAandha in ancient times was a collection of several compositions with 
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Structural coherence, performed in its entu«ty m prescribed order with strict accord- 
ance to rules. They were niryidcta (i.e. fixed by prescription) m afiective, prosodial, 
rSga, tSUt, etc. They had hundreds of subvarieties. This huge array gave rise to license 
for arbitrary and non uniform usage. Since the tSUas themselves sufiered from prolifi- 
city non unifomuty and confusion, the above defects became aggravated. The Hari- 
c^sas led by Purandaradasa adapted them in the manner already described. These 
marked a major phase of development of Karn3|aka muuc but have now become 
obsolete and need not be discussed further here. 

Chatarda^fi-PralMuidlHi 

Prabandha is the fourth and final Prabandha is musical composition and 
may or may not, be set to tala {nibaddha or mibatUka). It consists of six organs, 
solnusations (srora), word content (pada), onomatopeic syllables associated with 
sounds produced by musical instruments (^ra), laudatory address to the hero (biruda) 
the auspicious syllables te~na and rfijo. Structually, it has four segments: udgraha 
the introductory passage, the refrain or body (dhruva), the passage spanning these 
two (jtS^ipakd) and conclusion (dbhdga). A passage bridging the dhruva and abhbga, 
called antara (or upbntara) is optionally used only in suladis. Of the other melodic 
segments nH^Spidca and Sbhbga may be omitted in construction but never udgraha 
and eBtruva. On the basis of the number of the above six organs, prabandhas are 
classified into irigdinT, anandud, dipatd, bhdveml and tardrall from a maximum of all 
SIX to a minimum of two organs. The prabandha may be mryukta i e prescribed in 
respect of rasa, tafa, metre, rSga etc. or tmtrytdctaP About seventy six varieties of 
prabandha are grouped under the heads of sBda, bhkrama and viprakJrna Se\eral 
of these have many subvarieties. 

A major difference between HindQsthSni music and Karnataka music is the 
discontinuity in the evolution of so^ forms in the former; the above were almost 
completely lost sight of from about the 15-16th centuries in North India while many 
of them were composed and performed till about the 18th century in the latter Yet, 
probably the most interesting fact about the compsotional forms of Karnataka music 
is that the old and the new coexisted between the 15th and the 18th centuries but 
while some of the new forms were logical evolutions of older forms, there were some 
which were entirely new but yet were not included in the treatises written during this 
period. 

A further interesting fact is that the majority of the song types now used in 
KarnStaka music may be traced to Kannada and Karnataka for its archetypal 
emergence. Thus the exemplor of the kfiti, pada and JavaV is founds in the musical 
forms created by the Handasas both m form and content. The r/Z/Snaps undoubted- 
ly descended from the ancient Kai^dda prabaruBut. The founder ofi the var/ta was 
the Kannadiga Adi Appaiah whose descendents and disoples led in fostering its 
growth. The divarardbm, ugabhdga,' suVidi, HamSya\l are, of course, obvious gifts 
of the Karnataka HaridSsas. 

Nevertheless, each of these forms received inspiration, impetdk and succour 
from the neighbefuring provinces of Andhra, Tamilnadu and Kerala. White the 
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prototype of the kriti is found in the songs of Narahand3sa m the 14th century and 
prolified by the Sdyoi, l^ifpSdarSya, VySsariya, Purandaradasa, Vldirija, Kanakadasa 
etc the composers of the Ta{|apakam family and Virabhadraiah, Ramadas, Sesha 
lyangar, Krisnasvamayya etc. from Andhra, the great musical trinity (Ty3garSja, 
MuttusvSmi DTkshita and Syamasastt) and their schools in Tamilnadu, Svatitiruna| 
and his band of composers from Kerala have later directed and determined its evolu- 
tion, The varna, again grew into its present dimension largely in Tamilnadu and 
Kerala. 

Telugu and not Kannada is the major medium of discursive expression in Karna- 
mka music today Sanskrit has the second place of honour The kntis of AruMgin- 
nathar, KStTsvara-ayyar and such other great composers have given an important 
status to Tamil in Karna^ka music besides the ancient fivarams, tiruvaymoh and the 
pats in which they were composed Tillanas, varnas and padas are compost almost 
exclusively in Telugu even now. Javalts are available in larger number in Kannada, 
Telugu and Tamil The contributions of Svati Ttruna] have elevated Malayajam to 
a considerable position in musical expression 

Conpositlonal Forms 

A brief desciiption of the musical forms of modern KarnStaka music may now 
be attempted The songs of this system are all segmented with only few exceptions. 
The svarajatt is a compsotion in which solhc passages of a given raga are phiased out 
in a tdla through prosodial groupings into various segments with the initial passage 
serving as the refrain. Rarely, words are also set to the song, such that the syllabic 
duration synchronises with note duration The lorno has an erotic, laudatory or 
devotional theme set in a slow tempo to melodic lines replete with gamakas in a 
given raga, in an introductory passage called pallavi, followed by an equally or 
doubly long passage, usually bearing the composer's signature, called <mupallan 
(and upapallavt) This is the first segment The- second segment is a solfic passage 
called chitte^svara, this rests on the opening part of the pallan This constitutes the 
first half of the varna This is followed by a short passage called eitugade, a refrain 
for each of the subwquent segments of solfic passages which are rarely set to words. 
The varpa is called padavarna or chaukavarna if it is in slow tempo, in attataUi and 
set to an erotic theme It is called tanavarna if it is set to dditala and to devotional 
themes. The kfiti, dSvaranama, pada and javali are all derived from the same matrix 
of pallavi, anupallavt (which is sometimes optionally dropped out) and one or more 
(usually three, but generally odd numbered) charatyts Tlie composer's signature is 
to be found in the final charana All the charajas in a kriti have the same music 
except m rare instances (eg thepal’cfianifnaA./'inr of Tyagarija). The (melody- 
lines) of pallavi and anupallavi are different and are repeated in the charata', in the 
kfUts of Dfksbita it is independent and different. The knti may be set in slow (vifamba) 
middle (mad^) and larely fast (druta) tempos. Sometimes the charaiifas are in a 
faster tempo than in the rest of the kfitt and each in different dhdtu. The word-theme 
{tnStu) of the kfiti and divaraiwma may be praise of God, spiritual quest, moral or 
ethical exhortidion, social reformation etc. The pada has the musical structure and 
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segmentation but set always in slow temim and generally in and invariably 

to an erotic theme consisting of the yearning of the lovelorn heroine (^ylka) for the 
hero (tiSyaka) and vice versa. The pada is often interpreted in spiritual symbolism 
as representing the yearning of the individual soul for the universal soul. The/3w^/ 
has physical love of the hero and heroine for its theme and is set to light, attractive 
r3gas and simple tSfas, The ttllUna is composed in pdtas set to a rdga and with 
brief solfa passages and mStu carrying the composer’s signature. The mStu is adula- 
tion, prayer or love dedicated to the author. Like the rarna it is also a bharatanatya 
composition The ashtapadi is a song from the GTtagSvinda of JayadSva Saras vati 
with a paltavi, anupallavi which is also the refrain and eight verses, the last of which 
bears the composer’s signature. It is adapted to the rdgas and tdlas of KarnStaka 
music since about the early 18th century The ashtapadi is usually prefaced with a 
Sldka from the same work which sets forth in a narration the context and background 
for the ashtapa^. A slbka from RamakarnSmyitam, Krishndkarnamfitam, Mukmda- 
mSlastdtra, etc. set to a garland of rdgas (ragamalika) is usually performed at the end 
of a recital. The paHavi is a single melody line in which the syllables of a brief word- 
theme are rigidly fixed in the span of a single tala diarta (tala cycle) and which is 
elaborated in terms of the import of the rdga, rhythmic potential, the aficclive content 
etc. extempore. It is a confluence of alt the creative elements in Karnfitaka music 
It IS prefaced with an elaborate and detailed didpana of the rdga of the pallavi and 
tana. The tdna consists of clusters of musical notes arranged in various prosodial 
combinations appropriate to the rdga. The pallavi line is extended by neraialu rnd 
followed by svarakatpana. The tdna and pallavi arc about two centuries old 

Creative and Decorative QemeBte 

Every musical system characterises and distinguishes itself by the elements of 
spontaneous creativity it evolves ^nd employs. In Karnataka music the performer 
IS also a composer ixisides interpreting music of original composers He creates not 
only to enlarge, enrich and embellish the predetermined ideation, affect, melody and 
rhythm in a song he has received, but cieates his own music also All this latter 
creation is extempore and its quality is a measure of the mood and ability of the 
performer. Thus rdgtr-didpana prefaces the rendering of a song and consists of 
purely spontaneous elaboration and development of melodic motifs as well as affec- 
tive and aesthetic content within the framework of a given scale Tdna consists of 
didpana of a rdga set to groupings of notes in prosodial patterns and combines both 
rdga and rhythm in a manner which is unique in the world of music Svarakalpana 
is the weaving of jvora patterns in different tempos, rhythms and movements in the 
given tdUt cycle to dovetail exactly into the point of commencement (edupu) of the 
midtu in the tdfa-dvarta, Nera^alu is the exposition of both dhdtu ang nidtu occurring 
in a giwn segment of song in different but logically coherent variations, moods and 
aesthetic foims. Sahgati is vanatiop of a melodic theme in a givefi verbal context 
developed progressively from simplicity to complexity and in^lves increasing 
embellishment, dynamics and density gradually. The foregoing elements are collecti- 
vely designated nua^dhartna sahglta. 
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The decorotivc elements are those designed to enhance the beauty of a song by 
techniques and extensions, judiciously conferred on it, by the composer himself or 
others. Of these the saAgati may be classified as both tnanddharma sanglta and de- 
corative element. MadhyantakSla sShitya is a matu in faster tempo and in taught, 
cross rhythms with dense syllabic population, added after the anupallavi or and after 
the chartufa. The chittesvara is a well balanced solfic passage at the end of the charaifa 
sometimes also set to ma/w. The matu may display segments in which a series of new 
words arc formed by the progressive addition or subsiraction of a syllable at the begin* 
ning. Often, the matu syllable coincides with the syllable symbolising the svara. The 
name of the raga is sometimes ingeniously woven into the fabric of the matu. The 
chittesvara or the matu of a song may be composed to include clusters of pataksharas. 
The chittesvara is sometimes so composed that it teads exactly the same when read 
from right to left. The matu may be composed in a mixture of languages. The matu 
may be densely decorated with alliteration and with recurrence of same or similar 
phonetic community. 

Most of the creative and decorative elements were originated in KarnStoka music 
200>2SO years ago. 

Instrumentation 

The musical instrument used in a recital of Kainataka music are chiefly tambSra, 
vlna, gdtfuvadya and violin among chordophonesimral, flute, saxophone and clari- 
net among aerophones, mridanga, khahjira, dolak and tavil among the membrano- 
phones, and jalatarang, ghata, taia and triangle and morsing among idiophones. 

Ihe tambSra is the drone instrument for both HindQsthani and KarnStaka 
music. It provides the reference pitch to which all the music rendered is oriented and 
is therefore a prime instrument. It crystallised into a definite form and structure in 
the 14-15th centuries and its first mention is fr rmed in l^iTpSdaraJa (1404-1502 A.D.) 
Vyasaraya (1447-1539 A.D.) and Purandaradas: 'J484-1564 A.D.). This instrument 
has been referred to as dandige by Kannada poets and the Haridasas. It consists a 
hemispherical resonator of jackwood to which a long neck of the same wood is fixed. 
Three steel strings tuned to mandra pa, madhya sa, madhya sa and a fourth brass 
string tuned to mandra sa pass over a bridge and arc fixed to pegs beyond the neck. 
The first string is tuned to mandra ma in the case of female voices or obtain a higher 
reference pitch; or. the latter tambSra is made shorter to accommodate the same 
tuning but higher pitch. 

The vl^iS is one of the most ancient keyboard musical instruments of India. 
Its present form emerged from about the 1 8th century. Prior to this period its keyboard 
was of two varieties; one in whie 'he frets could be moved to different positions to 
give the notes of a desired rSga and another which had fixed frets for all svarasthSnas 
so that it could accommodate any and every rdga. Each was tuned in three di&rent 
ways to give different ranges in the tonal continuum. As many as thirty three varieties 
of the vT(i3 were known even as late as the 16th century. Tlie one now in exclusive 
use in lUrnlteka music is called Sarasvatl VTnfi. It consists of a hemispherical 
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resonator of jackwood to which a neck bearing a keyboard carrying 24 brass or 
bronze frets are fixed. The neck has a gourd to serve as a prop. The instrument has 
four strings passing over the bridge on the resonator, across the frets and are fixed 
to pegs in the *head’ beyond the neck. The first two are of brass and tuned to anu- 
mandra pa and mandrtt sa. The other two are of steel and tuned to mandra pa and 
madhya sa. Three steel strings called Sruti-strings pass over a side bridge attached to 
the main bridge and along the side of the neck and are fixed to pegs provided on the 
side of the neck. They are tuned to maeUiya sa, madhya pa and t3ra sa. Between 
roughlly 1750 and 1900 A.D., if not even earlier, the resonator rested on the crossed 
legs of the squatting valnika and the neck resting vertically along the left shoulder ; the 
left fingers moved over the keyboard up and down while the right fingers plucked 
the strings. But now the is positioned horizontally the resonator resting on the 
ground near the right knee of the squatting player while the prop rests on his left lap. 
The left hand passes under the neck and the fingers move over the keyboard forward 
and backward. The right forefinger and middle finger pluck the strings while the right 
ring finger is used to pluck the iruti srtings to mark the accents in the tS}5varfa. 

The gdttuvSdya is as old as about 1610 A.D. since Raghunathanfiyaka, ruler of 
Tanjore, mentions it in his ^figarasSvitri. The instrument is also known as maha- 
natttkaVinS. Sambamoorthy claims a Tamil origin for this name deriving it from kddu 
(— stick). ts It may be noticed however, that a more plausible and probably derivation 
is availaUe in Kannada. Gotpt means hard, completele dry. The instrument is not 
played with a stick, but with hard, dry piece of wood called gotju. Alternatively, 
gdftf refers in Kannada to a technique of playing on the vlnd where the desired gamaka 
is obtained by horizontal movement rather than by deflection of the stung. It may 
be noticed that this is exactly the way that the instrument is played.'^he gottuvadya 
is identical with the vT/tS in every way except that it has no keyboard and that the 
svarasthdnas are obtained by stopping the plucked string at the appropriate position 
by pressing with tte gotps with the left hand. The gottu is made of a hard, dry, heavy 
wood such as rose wood or ebony. 

In the form in which it is employed today in Indian music, the violin is 
undoubtedly an importation from Europe. But the European violin is equally 
undoubtedly evolved from a form which was imported from India. This instrument 
came back to India in the 19th century. Some fantastic surmises are made in denving 
or sanskritising the name. Thus Parur Sundaram Iyer twists the name into bShuttna 
and associates it with RSvafla.t* He claims that the first introduction of the violin 
into Kam3|aka music was by PadmanSbhadfisa SvSti TirunSj whq imported three 
violins which were played upon by his palace artists. Svfiti TirunS] fialed Travancore 
from 1829 to 1847 A.D. and presented one of these to Va^vSl, a d^ple of Muttu* 
svSmi Oikshita, in 1834 A.D. Sambamoorthy claims, on the olher hand, that 
“In the history of South Indian music, BSIasvfimi Dikshitar happens to be the first 
to receive systematic training in the technique of violin playing and fo later to adopt 
it successfully for playing South Indian music** and that “While youiv he (BStasvSmi 
I>0cshitar) accompanied his father to Manali (near Madras) and tnte staved for a 
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number of years. It was there that Maruili Chinnayya Mudaliyar engaged a European 
violinist to give him lessons in violin playing for three years”. He himself admits 
that “He was born in the ParSbhava year, Mithuna Ravi and Aivini-nakshtra, 
Kany3‘lagna corresponding to Wednesday, 21 st June 1786.” 

Both claims are untenable. For, the earliest introduction of the violin into 
South India is much earlier, at least in about 1760 A.D. This was in l^rlrangapattaiui, 
the then capital of Mysore, in the royal court of TipQ Sultan. A mural painting on the 
wall of Darya Daulat in this place, dated beyond doubt as 1784 A.D. contains a 
pane] of musicians in which one of the artists is playing on the violin. The instrument 
must have been in use at least for about 25 years to have become popular enough 
for such pictorial representation. In any case, the painting itself, let alone the first 
introduction of the instrument, was composed two years before BSlasvSmi Dlkshita 
was born. It is evident that Haider (1761-82) or his son TTpti (1782-99) introduced 
this instrument in his court as a result of his intimate alliance with the French. This 
is not an isolated single evidence of the early use of violin in Karnataka. In the 
wooden car iratha) of l^rT Ranganatha of ^rlraiigapattana, now stationed near the 
temple and consecrated at about 1 850 A.D., a carving shows a female violinist. Again, 
a huge wall painting in the Jaganmohan Palace at Mysore which authentically 
records the old customs of the JambUsavari of Vijayadaiami in the Navaratri festival, 
shows a violinist among the musicians. 

The architect of the modern violin was Antonio Stradivari (1644-1737) who 
perfected the instrument in about 1700 A.D. Its bow was perfected by Erancoise 
(1747-1835) in about 1780. The construction of the violin involves about seventy 
separate parts requiring expert cutting and assembling. It is a hollow box, usually 
14 inches long. The upper half, called the table or belly is made of a soft wood like 
spruce; the back is made of hard wood, usually maple. Both the back and the top 
arc arched; and may be made of one piece or two pieces joined. The belly is the 
resonator and has two f-shaped holes, one on each side. The belly curves in at the 
middle. The top and back are joined by pieces known as the ribs. An ebony finger 
board is fixed to the belly such that about half of it lies outside the belly. The finger 
board ends in an elevation called the nut-corresponding to the mgru in the tambSra 
and the vTnS. To the nut is attached a peg box ending in a scroll. The box has four 
pegs to which the four sttings are tied. A seven stinged violin, requires, of course 
seven pegs, some of which may be screws. The neck, head, scroll and ribs are made 
of maple, like the back while the finger board, nut, saddle and the tail piece are made 
of ebony. The four strings of the violin are stretched over a carefully filled bridge of 
maple and are sounded by the friction of drawing a horsehair bow accross them 
between the bridge and the fingei board, or by plucking, or striking with the wood of 
the bow. The strings are attached to a tailpiece provided with screws to facilitate 
minor adjustments in tuning. The tailpiece is attached to an end pin at the top oentte 
of the belly. The top left of the belly is usually supplied with a chin-rest. Inside the 
violin, the top, bottom and corner blocks of the instrument as well as the sidelinings 
add strength and stability to the structure. The top is supported by the bass bar and 
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sound post. The sound post, usually of spruce, stands upright just behind the right 
foot of the bridge and must be filled exactly to the inside surface of the back and top. 
Its height, width, grain and location determine the quality of the violin tone. The 
bass bar supports the top against the heavy string pressure and as also an acoustical 
aid. The bow stick is generally round or octagonal. The hair is attached to the hatchet 
faced head at one end to the movable nut called ‘frog’ at the other end. A metal 
ferrule at the frog, secured by a small wedge serves to spread out the hair and hold it 
in a firm ribbon. The nut is made of ebony, ivory or tortoise shell. The bow is tighten- 
ed by turning a screw-cap which draws the nut back. The broader end of the bow is 
usually lapped with leather for better finger-hold. The length of the bow is about 
29^ inches. The bow hair is selected from the strands of the tails of white-horses and is 
about 25|f inches. It is rubbed on a coat of resin to give it friction, which produces 
the musical note on the strings.^t* An innovation in the Indian is the introduction of 
seven strings which has yet to become popular because of the difficulty in tuning and 
the extra care required in both bowing and fingering to avoid overlap and undesirable 
notes. 

The flute employed in classical Indian music is the single, transverse blown 
type. It is a cylindrical tube of uniform bore, closed at one end. It is made of various 
materials such as seasoned bamboo (hence giving rise to the name ebony, 
sandal, red sandal, ivory, iron, steel, copper, bronze, silver, or gold. It is called 
bSnsurXm Hindflsthani music {vamia svari > bans surl > bansuri). The difference 
between the North Indian and South Indian varieties is of size and tone range. The 
former tend to be longer and bigger. The tone range, described in terms of low scale 
and high scale is measured by the ratio of the diameter to the length. The flute may 
be considered in three parts; the head in which the mi/Ar/iorand/ir^ (embouchure, 
blowing hole) is situated about J inch from the stop, the middle in which there arc 
no holes; the foot in which there arc usually six, but sometimes seven to nine holes, 
depending on the range required. Xll these and the embouchure occur in a straight 
hne, and the holes other than the mukharandbra arc equally spaced out and aie 
approximately of the same width. The first hole nearest the embouchure is called 
tararandhra since this gives the highest tone. The over all lone range of the flute 
depends on, and is usually expressed in terms of, the distance between the mukha- 
randhra and the tararandhra. Based on this, fourteen types of flutes have been des- 
cribed in ancient Indian musical treatises. The pressure and volume of air blown is a 
contributory factor in determining the pitch of the note produced. Overblowing 
produces the octave note. The flute covers ordinarily a range of 2i registers and cor- 
responds in quality and range, nearest to the human voice. By completely opening, 
partly opening and completely closing the holes, different notes may be obtained. 
Gamakas and different and subtle shades of notes such as the illusork note, implied 
note etc. may be produced by the appropriate movements of the fingejf on and above 
the holes. The embouchure is placed pn the diin so that half of it is^vered by the 
under lip. The jet of air produced by the flutisl4 lips must strike the odter edge of the 
embouchure at its central point to produce a tone of potimum qualfty. Otherwise 
the tone quality will be bad and apasruii (notes displaced from their true positions) 
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will result. The embouchure may be fractionally covered with bees’ wax for correction 
and minor adjustment of fundamental pitch. Besides the above, the flute also has 
one or two vent'holes on the side and/or underside to assist in fingering techniques 
and gamakas. 

The saxophone and clarinet being exact borrowals from western music and 
retained without adaptation or modification, need not be described here. 

N3gasvaram is also called nadasvaram wrongly, and nayanam in Tamil, veUaga 
in Kannada. It comists of a wooden tube of conical bore between 2 to feet fitted 
with a metal bell at the bottom and a metal cap at the top. The bell may also be made 
of the same wood. The cap, in the form of a staple, is fitted with a double iced. 
Spare reeds and an invory bodkin to clean the iceds with, are also attached cn a 
string to the instrument. The number of finger holes vary, but aic generally seven 
or eight. Several vent holes are also provided at the rear or side to control the pitch 
and for gamaka manipulation. The nagasvaram is named variously depending on 
Its size. The largest of them is bari (from bhari- big) and the smaller is called timiri. 
The ensembles employing these are respectively called periya (big) mela, in Tamil 
and doddamela in Kannada and cinna, or cikka (small) mgZa. Smaller ones arc called 
mauri A very small variety is called mukhavlnZ. The blowing is different frem other 
aerophones. Since the reed is completely held in the mouth, no air is wasted, but the 
pitch variations are brought out also by variation in the volume of air and intensity 
of blowing. The fingeiing techniques correspond to these obtaining in the flute. 
Rarely, a ndgastaram made of stone may also be found. The drone for the noga- 
svaram is piovided by the ouu, which is similar to, but longer than, the nagtavara, 
but without the finger holes. It therefore gives a monotone which serves as the drone 
pitch. However, it is provided with a few vent holes at the bottom which may be 
fully or partly closed with wax to adjust the drone pitch exactly to the required value. 

The jalataranga is an idiophone, but may be conveniently described hcie befcie 
proceeding to the pcrcussivcs and rhythm-idiophones. It is said to have flourished 
in ancient times under the name of udakavadya. but is probably a recent addition to 
Karnitaka music. Ah5bala describes this instrument in his Sahgitaparijaia. Its 
usuage in Karnamka music dates back to about 150 years in the name of jalawrang. 
It consists of 18 porcelain cups of piogressively increasing volume. They are specially 
prepared to give a .sonorous tone. The note is produced when the cup is struck with 
a light bamboo stick. The pitch produced is inversely proportional to the volume 
of the cup and depends on the volume of air resonating in it. The cups are arranged 
in a semicircle before the performer who operates with both hands. The cups arc 
filled with varying amounts of water. This serves ti' stabilise the cups and confers 
continuity on the note. Further arious gamakas may be manipulated by bringing 
the stick into contact with the surface of the water. It also offers an easy and ready 
method of making slight adjustments in tuning. Foi , the pitch may be diminished by 
adding water and raised by removing it. This also provides for tuning the same set 
of cups for different rSgas by adjusting the amount of watei. The lack of popularity 
of this instrument is understandable because tuning it is both tedious and time 
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consuming. Further the tones are largely discrete thus resulting in lack of coherence 
and intelligibility. Also, the drastic limitation on gamakas of which the instrument 
is capable is a serious handicap. 

The leader of the percussive instruments used for temporal accompaniment is 
undoubtedly the mfidoAgo. It is one of the most ancient of Indian musical instru* 
ments and its origin is buried deep in myth and legend. Mrldanga means a body of 
clay, indicating that it used to be made of clay in early times, as it occasionally is 
even now. The tone quality of the instrument, the perfection in the material and 
method of construction, and the augmentation of the rhythmic Structure of song are 
peculiar only to this instrument and are an impressive contribution of KarnStaka 
music to the world. 

The mrldaaga is a doabie>head drum. It is made of clay, jackwood, neem, 
a cacia, red^ndal, redwood etc. It is hollow, broadest at about the middle, tapering 
down towards both ends. It is hollowed out of a single piece of wood, and looks as 
if two fiower pots are attached face to face. The instrument has two heads: the right 
has three superimposed, concentric, tightly stretched skins. The outermost is a ring 
of calfskin. This is called reppe (eyelid) in Kannada and Telugu. It is also called 
nStu. The stroke on this portion with the forefinger is called nflfu. The intermediate 
membrane, called chapui =beat, stroke) is made of sheepskin or goat-skin. A mixture 
of manganese dust, boiled rice and tamarind paste or fine iron dust and boiled rice 
is ground intimately layer after layer and fixed permanently to the central circular 
region of the clmpu, and allowed to form a homogeneous dry fixture, thickest at the 
centre and thinning out towards the edge. This mixture is called karani in Kannada 
and Telugu and sdru, manmdu in Tamil. This acoustically loads the membrane 
and IS mostly responsible for the unique tone quality of the instrum^t, producing a 
radial overtone spectrum in the Baeyer series. The paste of the above mixture is 
applied in small grains and is then rubbed and polished with a smooth hard stone. 
The innermost memtnrane is buffalo* skin. The left head consists of an outer ring of 
buf&lo skin and the inner membrane is of sheep skin. The central region of this is 
loaded with a thick aqueous paste of fine soji, or of boiled rice and ashes. This is 
applied temporarily just before performance and is scraped off at the end. It should 
not be allowed to &y out during the performance. Its amount determines the pitch 
produced by the membrane and is inversely proportion to it. The right head is tuned 
to the reference pitch and the left head to its lower octave note. Each bead has a 
leather hoop to which the membranes are fastened in sixteen eyelets by buffalo hide 
a thong which tighten the hoops. The thong is a single, continuous one and is thread- 
ed to the eyelets of the left and right heads alternately and is tightly stretched across 
the body of the mpidanga. Small, .cylindrical, solid wooden piece! are wedged in 
between the thong and the body to raising or lowering the pitch. Inthey are driven 
towards the head tension in the thong rises and hence in the raemmane and hence 
the pitch is raised and vice versa, Mipor adjustments in tuning are made by hitting 
the rim of the eyelets in the hoop at the appropriate place downwards with circulated 
force with a round polished stone or small hammer to raise the pitm and upwards 
to tower it. 
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The mftdanga is made in three sizes to accommodate different reference pitch 
ranges. Thus, for male voices and low reference pitch, the belly or drum is 24 inches, 
inch thick and is divided into left segment 11 inches long and right segment 13 
inches long and is 36 inches wide where they meet The right head is ^ inches in 
diameter, the left head is 7^ inches For low female voices (and iruh “4|”) the above 
dimensions are retained except that each of the heads is shorter by one and half 
inch in diameter. For low male voices and high female voices .(sruti the 

above dimensions are modilied thus drum is ^ inch thick and 22^ inches long divided 
into lOj inches and 12 inches for the left andright heads respectively and is 34 inches 
where they meet. The light head is 6^ inch in diameter and the left is 7^ inches 

The ddlok and the tavil resemble the mndanga in that they are both double 
headed percussives The ddlak, also called dholak is coming into use in Karnataka 
music recitals only in recent years as an auxiliary to the mndanga and is thus elevated 
to the status of an art music instrument from that of a folk instrument. It is a wooden 
cylindrical shell with hoops on both extremes stretching buffalo or sheep-skin mem- 
branes and tightened by cotton cords or ropes passing through circular metal rings 
at the middle of the shell. These rings are used in tuning The heads are unloaded and 
are plain The right head is played with the right Ungers covered with calico, plaster 
cloth etc. to protect the fingers from damage and to give a brittle, discrete quality 
to the sounds. The left head is played with a stick The overall effect is to produce 
a loud, guttural, brittle sound which offers an attractive contrast to the mellow sounds 
of the mfidanga 

The tavil is used exclusively as a percussive accompaniment to ndgas%aram Its 
loud, commanding tone is very appropriate to the nagasvaram A big ensemble may 
have two main nagasvaram peiformers, one ottu, two tavils and a triangle player and 
one cymbal player The unison, vaiiation and eager repartee of the nagasvaram 
players and the extraordinary sophistry in technique and scholarship as well as the 
dialogue between the tavil players has no paiai’el in any other system of music in 
the world. 

The tavil is made of a single block, of wood hollowed out into a cylinder 1 /8-1/10 
inch thick tapering towards both ends Both ends have thick hoops of hemp over 
which the parchment is tautly stretched The hoopes are attached with leather thongs 
to the shell. Leather straps are also passed round the middle, interlaced with braces 
which may be tightened or loosened to tune the head to the desired pitch The right 
head is played with the right fingeis covered suitably as with the dolak and the left 
head is played with a drumstick 

The khoRjtra is undoubtedly a borrowal from Islam and is popular all over India 
as a folk instrument. It has acq^‘ ■'cd a unique status and much populanty in KarnS- 
taka music for nearly ISO years It is a single head percussive consisting of a wooden 
circular frame about 3-4 inches wide and 8-9 inches in diameter, slightly tapenng 
towards both runs. A lizard skin, usually of varanus (uda in Kannada) is rightly 
stretched oh the frame. Its pitch may be slightly lowered by dampening the under- 
suHaoe of the skin with a little water while it may be raised by warming the head. 
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The frane is provided with three or four slits curyingpngie plates or small dance bells 
which produce a pleasant jingle or thinkle with the rythtn. The khedyint » held with 
the left hand and played with fingers of the right hand. This instrument is also used 
an auxiliary accompaniment to mfkkiAga in KarnStaka music concerts. 

The other instruments, ghata, morsing, /oJa (cymbals) and triangle are idiophones 
and are all rhythm instruments. Ohata (lit. pot) is a baked claypot with an open mouth 
and narrow, consitfering the size of the ghata. The mouth is rarely covered with a 
leather membrane. It is a very ancient instrument. The mouth is pressed against the 
stomach of the performer to add to the resonance. Both hands are employed in 
playing it on most of the surface, resulting in a large variety of sounds; the brittle, 
discrete and dry sounds ofler a good foible to the ntridoAga with which it is used 
as an auxiliary instrument in a concert or as an accompaniment to the v1^, Morsing 
is the Egyptian harp and is a very common folk music instrument also It consists 
of an elastic thin vion strip called the tongue which is fixed to air ring, projecting a 
little beyond it at one end and curling slightly at the other end which is longer. This 
longer end is sandwiched between the two arms of the ring. The instrument is held 
in the left hand and the frame is placed between the lips. The tongue is plucked with 
jerking movements by fingers of the right hand. The movement of the iron tongue 
IS reinforced by intermittent blowing and sucking. The mouth cavity of the petformer 
acts as resonator. The instrument may be tuned within narrow limits by damping 
the curled end of the tongue with bees wax to diminish the pitch. The morsing is also 
an auxiliary accompaniment to the mfidanga. The tala is a pair of small cymbals of 
bell metal. They are struck against each other to mark the accent in the tala-Svarta 
The triva^i is a steel traingle, described m our musical treatises since about a thousand 
years as an idiophone. It is suspended from the left hand and struck with a steel rod 
to mark the accents m the tSla-avarta. Both tala and tnvali are used in a nagoiraram 
performance to mark time. 

This is the foundation of KarnStaka music. This is the destination of Karnataka 
music. 

Besides Kariditoka music, HindQsthSni music is also practised in a large part 
of South India, especially in Karnataka itself and in Maharashtra and Gujarat, 
south of the Vindhya mountains. Many of the roots of this system are found here 
So are the fruits. South India is also the treasure house of a vast multiplicity of 
folk musical forms and instruments— probably among the richest in the world. 
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COMPARATIVE DRAVIDIAN LINGUISTICS 

K. KUSHALAPPA GOWDA 

I. Dravidiui Lan g ua g es — AtSaity and History of Dravidian Studies 

Thh term “Dravidian” is a common denomination used to designate about 20 
languages that bear some similar linguistic features standing in contrast with the 
IndO' Aryan, Munda and Tibeto-Butman families of languages that are spoken in 
the Indian sub-continent. Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada and Telugu are the four 
major Dravidian languages possessing a vast wealth of written literature. There are 
a host of spoken languages of this family that are spread out in distiant isolated 
pockets all over the Indian sub-continent and yet, South India forms the nucleus of 
Dravidian languages. The formation of the four linguistic states in South India is 
eiiected on the basis of the heavily concentrated areas of the speakers of the individual 
languages like: Andhra Pradesh-Teiugu speakers, Tamiinadu-Tamil speakers, 
Kerala-Malayalam speakers and Karnataka-Kannada speakers. The early literary 
history of Tamil ranges from the 2nd century B.C. to the 2nd century A.D. Next 
comes Kannada, whose early written record is in the form of an inscription, which 
belongs to c. 430 A.D. written in the Kannada language and Kannada characters, 
discovered at the village called Halmidi (Hassan District). Written material in the 
form of epigraphical records are available for Telugu from about 7th century A.D. 
and that for Malayalam from about 12th century A.D. 

The origin of the Dravidian people and their language is shrouded in mystery 
and various theories have been advanced by various scholars, all of which are hypo- 
thetical and inconclusive. There have been attempts to relate the Dravidian languages 
with the ones spoken outside India and research in this direction is still being canied 
on by some scholars. Robert Caldwell passionately propounded the theory of Scy- 
thian and Dravidian relation, a century ago.' The latest attempt to connect the Dravi- 
dian with Elamite, an ancient language of West Asia (i.e., to the east of Mesopotamia) 
is ‘Toward Proto- Elamo-Dravidian’ by Da'.id W. McAlpin (See McAlpin, 1974 
Language, SO-I), in which the author has demonstrated on the basis of 57 words 
(mostly verb stems), that Dravidian and Elamite are cognate languages. Though 
it is not an exhaustive study, the author makes it clear that the major thesis that 
Elamite and Dravidian are cognates docs not depend on a few etyma but on the mass 
of data. Mr. Chiekh Tidianne NTDiaye. a researcher from Senegal, West Africa, 
was working in this direction at Annamalai University. He holds a view that there 
exists a very close relation between Dravidian and Wolof, a West African language. 
His observations are interesting «nd deserve careful consideration from Dravidian 
scholars.2 Prof. D. Javaie Gowda, former Vice-Chancellor of Mysore University, on 
his visit to Ghana for the Commonwealth Vice-Chancellors' conference in 1971, came 
across with certain linguistic and folklore items of Africa by which he was strongly 
convinced of a close affinity between African languages and Dravidian, which view 
comes very close to that of Mr. NTDiaye. (Javare Gowda, 1974, 8-12). However, in 
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the present state ofafibirs, one can only hope to see a few interesting developments in 
the field of Dravidian. A highly scientific investigation, not only in the field of Oravi* 
dian linguistics, but in its alKed branches, such as ethnology, anthropology etc. also 
has to be carried out to determine the origin of the Dravidian people, their culture 
and language. 

The Dravidian languages attracted attention from scholars from a very early 
period. The ancient Indian scholars make a general reference to all Dravidian 
speakers and languages by the term dna:vi4a, though in special sense it means Tamil. 
The later native scholars had a notion that these languages originated from Sanskrit, 
since they believed that Sanskrit was the mother of all languages of the world. But 
a few of the western scholars who were interested in the study of Dravidian languages 
made certain objective observations, regarding the relationship of the various Indian 
languages. As early as 1810 A.D. Francis Whyte Ellis of the East India Company, 
who was working at Madras, noted that Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu and Kannada 
were distinct group of languages — not related to Sanskrit and he declared that 
'‘neither the Tamil, the Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects^ are the denvations 
from the Sanskrit, that the latter, however it may contribute to their polish, is not 
necessary for its existence; and that they form a distinct family of languages with 
which the Sanskrit has in later times especially intermixed but with which it has no 
radical connection.’ (N. Venkata Rao, Annals of Oriental Research of the University 
of Madras, Vol. XIl, 1954-55). Later, in the year 1856, Robert Caldwell, laid a firm 
foundation for the study of Comparative Dravidian, expelling all the unscientific 
and subjective arguments of the (^lier and contemporary scholars of his time. He 
has demonstrated in his Comparative Grananar that non-Sanskritic portion of the 
Dravidian was very greatly in excess of the Sanskrit, the pronoum and numerals, 
the verbal and nominal structure ‘were originally and radically different from Sanskrit’ 
and further, he enumerates about thirteen points discussing the distinction of Dravi- 
dian languages in dbmpaiison with Sanskrit and other languages. (Caldwell, 1961, 
43-51). A few native and foreign scholars accepted Caldwell’s theory on Dravidian 
and started writing on the subject supplementing his monumental work.^ Yet, it 
appears that Caldwell’s theory of the independent origin of Dravidian was not 
palatable to some native scholars. “Some accepted them wholesale, while others 
were too little inclined to investigate such an obtruse matter”. In the early decades 
of the 20th century, R. Swaminatha Aiyar started giving talks to small audiences 
under the auspices of the South Indian Teachers’ Union, advandng new theories 
against Caldwell’s. He intended to bring out these lectures in a book form, which 
however, could not be accomplished during his lifetime and the s^me has seen the 
light of the day at least in 1975. 

Swaminatha Aiyar disagrees with Caldwell in many points hnd attempts to 
prove that ’a considerable nuyority.^if not all of the Dravidian gmaunatical forms 
have arisen from suffixed elements borrowed from Sanskrit and thi Prakrits during 
the last twentyfive centuries, and that the basic portion of the vocabuiuy not traceable 
directly <w indirectly to Sanskrit or other Aryan sources, is loot very huge’ 
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(Swaminatha Aiyar , 1975, 4-5). Robert Caldwell, though had taken note of the other 
Dravidian langua^, his work is really based on the four literary languages— Tamil. 
Malayalaro, Kannada and Telugu and as such, his Comparative Grammar of Dravi- 
dian languages may be called Comparative Grammar of South Dravidian (T. P. 
Meenakshisundaran, 1965 a, 14). Jules Block, later in 1946, supplemented Caldwell’s 
work by giving their rightful place to the non-Iiterary languages of North Dravidian 
in his book The Structure of Dravidian Languagei. As is natural in any pioneering 
work to have some inevitable shortfalls here and there, Caldwell’s work also may be 
considered far from being perfect in details, yet, it remains unsurpassed even though 
a century has passed and there has been the advent of highly specialised techniques of 
linguistic analyses. His general observations, so ingeniously made a century ago, 
continue to influence the Dravidian research even to this day. 

For a long time, Dravidian linguistics did not make much progress — ^as there 
was not much enthusiasm on the part of native scholars nor was there any missionary 
zeal in the study of languages. Added to this, the traditional scholars of these lang- 
uages were not familiar with any scientific methodology for linguistic investigations. 
With the advance of modern structural linguistics, since the twenties of this century 
and thanks to the rejuvenating efforts of the Western scholars like Professors M. B. 
Emeneau, and T. Burrow, as well as some prominent Indian linguists, there has been 
a sudden impetus for the linguistic activities in the Dravidian field. By this time, the 
Rockefeller Foundation selecting Deccan College Poona, as the Centre, had caused 
the modern linguistics to set a firm footing in India, by imparting instructions and 
training in the techniques of modern Linguistics. The University Grants Commission 
of India upgraded the Department of Linguistics as a Centre of Advanced Study in 
Linguistics at Annamalai University — which was specially concentrating on Com- 
parative Dravidian studies. This attracted many young scholars who did extensive 
field work on various unknown or, less-known tribal and other undesciibed languages 
and gave descriptions using the modern techniqtes of linguistic analyses for all such 
languages.^ One by one the other universities of the South also started linguistics 
as an academic discipline and researches pertaining to the languages of their area in 
particular and Dravidian in general were being carried out by such institutions also. 
An all India Dravidian Linguistics Association has been started recently, which also 
is acting as a catalyser of Dravidian research. 

n. Proto Dravidian 

As a convenient explanatory formula, scholars reconstruct a hypothetical com- 
mon parent for all the present Dravidian languages and call it Proto-Dravidian.* 
The various members of the Dra^ 'dian family are furthei sub-grouped on the basis 
of certain linguistic features they exhibit, llius, the Proto-Dravidian divides itself 
into three main branches, viz; (/) South, (») Central and (iii) North Dravidian. 
The following are the list of the members of the Dravidian family*:^ 

(0 South Dravidian: 1, Tamil, 2. Malayalam, 3. Kodagu, 4. Kota, 5.Toda, 
6. Kannada and 7. Tulu. 
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(/O Central Dravidian: 8. Tehifu, 9. Ooiidi, 10. Konda, 11. Peago, 12 
Mand8» 13.Kui, RKuwi, iS.KoIami, 16.NaUu, IT.Pwjiand 18.0»dba. 
(Hi) North Dravidian: 19. Kurukh, 20. Malto «ad 21. Brahui. 

According to latest studies, Tii|u, is the first to hraoch off from thu common 
group of South Dravidian. Formerly, it was believed that Tu|u exhibited a closer 
relationship with the CDr languages like Telugu. rather than with SI^., and scholars 
were hesitant to group it under the latter ^ Next is Kannada to break off from Proto- 
Tamil'Kannada stage and so on, the hierarchical splitting moves from right to Ictt 
in each family m the above list. From Pengo to Malto, i.e., 11 to 20, they form 
themselves into pairs of small sub*groups, such as 1 j and 12; 13 and 14; and so on 
(See for details, Suhrahmanyam, 1971, 531). In spite of the individual distincticns ot 
each of the languages, the sub-groups have some common characteristics, winch 
distinguish them from their other counter-parts. 

(i) South Dravidian: 

[a] Phonological Features (1) Loss of Initia' ‘c — 

Examples: 

‘butter-milk’ 

Ta. aloi, Ka ale, Tu alt, CDr. Te ealla 
‘Number six’ 

Ta , Ma , Ka., [Te] a’ru, Ko. a r. To o r, Kod a /i. Tu a ji, CDr 
Go. sa.ruh 
‘Salt’ 

Ta., Ma., Ka., (Te ,] Tu., uppu, Ko , To , up, Kod., uppl, CDr Kol \up. 
Pa. cup, 

(2) Proto-Dravidian 'u in word final position splits into u and J in SDr except 
m Standard Kannada: 

Excmples, 

‘Scorpion’ 

Ta. te.n, Ma te;lJ, Ka. te:lu, ce lu, Kod te II, Tu te }I, CDr Te te.lu, 
NDr. Malt: te‘le Br te.lh 

‘tooth’ 

Ta. pain [pal], Ma. pain. To pas, Ko. pal, Ka pal, hallu, Tu. paru, 
CDr. Te: pallu, Kui, padtr, palu 
‘Number two’ 

Ta. iranti, Ma. rap/7. To. e.d, Ka. eradu, Kod. dapdl, Tu. raddJ, CDr 
Te. reifdu. Pa. ir^. 

P. S. Suhrahmanyam has stated that the entmciative vowel (oiiginilly occunng only 
after words ending in a stop), isthe back unrounded vowel 1, [Ibid 510] in Ta.Ma 
Kod. and Tu. However, 1 has not attained a phonemic status in Ta. MR* RRd siandaid 
Kannada and as such, one is not certain of its phonetic nature in It>r. 
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. (3).AltH'aationofMi4 vowels aod High vowels: The root syllable may con- 
tain any one of the five short vowels, viz., a, i, u, e, o, if the derivative suffix following 
the root is either /, or, u. If the latter is a, then, the root vowel will be only, i, u, or, 
in Ta. and Ma., and e, o, or a in Te. and Ka. That is to say that in this context, Ta.,* 
Ma., /-before -a, is derived from PDr. ^c; u- before -a, from PDr. * 0 ; and Ka., 
Te., e- before -a, from PDr •/; o-bcforc -a from PDr. *u. The criteria set up by Bh. 
Krishnamurti for determining the PDr. vowels in the context are : (1) establishing of 
etyma which show the short root vowel followed by no derivative, or, by a derivative 
not beginning with a: (2) establishing of etyma which have a long vowel that has not 
been reduced by a following derivative suffix beginning with a vowel (Sec Emeneau, 
1970, 31, 32). It has also been stated that the original mid vowels also changed to 
their corresponding high vowels before the derivative a, which is taken to be a case 
of dissimilation in Ta. and Ma. according to Krishnamurti (See Emeneau, 1970, 32) 
and it is due to structural pressure according to Subrahmanyam, (Subrahmanyam, 
1971, 571), who bases .statistical evidence for this observation. There may be differences 
in reasoning but the change involving the high and mid vowels of the root syllables, 
remains as the characteristic feature of SDr., and that has been extended to Telugu 
also, due to its contiguity with Kannada. 

PROTO-DrA VIDIAN *6: 

Examples: 

Ta. cirai, Ma. cirekhka ‘to shave, scrape, cut with sickle,’ To. keri ‘to scratch’, 
Ka. kere ‘to shave, scrape, scratch’, kiri, ‘to shave’, Tu. kerepuni ‘to scrape, 
polish’, [Ar/repw-dial] Kol. kerk-. Pa. kir-kirv-kirc- ‘to scratch’, Kur. kherc- 
[khirc~], ‘to rub off, scour’. Malt, qer- ‘to shave’, qere* to scrape’ *e is PDr. 
vowel. 

Proio-Dravidian *u: 

Examples: 

Ta. kutappu, kuttatu, ‘to turn about food in the mouth, munch’, Te. kodupu 
‘id’, [Criterion 1]. 

(4) Retention of*n, and *1: The retroflex nasal and lateral sounds of PDr. 
are retained only in SDr. languages. A few of the CDr. languages, viz: Konda, 
Pengo, and Kui, retain the retroflex nasal in a few cases as exceptions. All the other 
languages of this group as well as that of NDr. do not retain these sounds. 

[b] Morphological: 

(5) Development of the Three-Way Gender Distinction in Singular: None of 
the CDr. and NDr. languages h. notation for the feminine singular in 3rd person 
dronoun, or, the pronominal terminations. In Brahui, no gender is distinguished, but 
only the numbers. Neither the number, nor the gender is distinguished in Toda, a 
SDr. language. The gender system of the PDr. is assumed to be like the one that 
has distinction for Masc. sg., Non-Masc. sg. and Human Plural only. (See 
Subrahmanyam, 1971, 415). The SDr. later developed the marking of feminine 
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cfttegoiy And the suffix (ot the sene is ssdki to heve been deiieloped firon the word 
a;f* Nvomao* [iUdL] 

(6) AMtfon of a Cental [Past fins* Si0x] to ikt Nageti^ Perticlpk: The 
Negative particle *«; is reconstructed to PDr, But in the SDr. the dental has been 
added, which has been supposed to be a Past tense suffix. But, this probability has 
not bMn definitively substantiated. 

(7) OptitmJ Use of Heater Flora!: As has been seen in the development of 
Feminine singular jo SDr., so also the development of the optional use of Neuter 
Plural IS a later innovation, not inherent in PDr. Both SDr. and NDr. languages 
(except Brahui) share this feature. 

Regarding the Past tense allomoipfas, and those of the Non*Past as well, SDr. 
languages stand distin^ against the CDr. and NDr., where some kind of simplifi- 
cation has taken place. In lexical items also there are a set of words which aie 
met with only in SDr. sub-group and not in others. 

Among the SDr., further sub-grouping based on the closeness of linguistic 
features that each of the languages bear, is done. Thus, one has to assume that a 
group of languages, in the course of its history, begins to show some developments 
which gradually become prominent and stand in contrast with the former, thus 
gaming finally the independent identity. Due to this, in SDr., now we have about 
seven members and each one of them separated themselves successively from thar 
earlier form, which we designate as then respective Proto-forms. 

(10 CfeNTRAL l^VINAN 

Phonological: Some of the phonological features are similar for CDr and 
NI^. languages, e.g., the palatalisation of the initial velar stop belbre front vovvels 
takes place in SDr. and Telugu of the CDr., but in other languages of both the families 
this change deos not take place. The NI^. languages, however, have a fncativised 
velar sound which has been transcribed as kh and g. 

Other Chancss: 

(1) The initial *c- has a correspondance with s- in CDr. and NDr. 

Examples: Ta. i: ‘to give to inferiors, agree*, Ka. iV ‘to give, allow’, Te. iccu- 

‘id*, Kol. St- ‘to give’, Nk. si- Nk (ch) si-, Pa, ci:-, Ga. si:-. Go. si:-, hi:-, i-, Konda 
si:-, Pe., hfonda hi:-, kui, si-, Kuwi. fu:-, Kur, citina-. Malt. dye. 

(2) The retroflex nasal shows a correspondance with n in both CDr. and 
NDr. languaj^s. 

Examples: Ta. Ma. Ka. ‘eye’, Ko. kop. To. kop, Kod. k<^I, Tu. kappa, 
Te. kami, kanmt, Kol. km, Nk. ken. Pa. km, Ga, katffkanu. Go, k^, kay, Kon^. 
km, Pe. ka^ga, Mand. km., Kui. kanu, Kuwi. kanu, Kur. khaaa,\/l»li. gam, Bi. 

[Emeneau, 197D, 8]. 

(3) The retroflex lateral *p- shotra a ooirespondanoe with / in <{Dr. and NDr. 
languages. 

Examples: ‘Open space, threshing floor, battle field* etc. 
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T». kdiam, koUm, Ma. ka\am, Ko. ka]m. To. Arojn, Ka. Kod. kt^a, Tu, kah, Tc. 
koUuWf Kol. koktve, Nk, kalave. Pa. kali, Ga, kalin. Go. ka/a, Konda. kafon, Mand. 
fai;/w, K«i. kUri, Kuwi. k/a.itu, Kur. ^o//, Malt, qalu, [Ibid. 95]. 

(4) Metathesis: While this feature can sporadically be found in SDr., it is 
predominent in CDr. Unguages, including Telugu. Krishnamurti has explained this 

process as that in a sequence consisting of Ci V 1 C 2 V 2 C 2 and Vi shift 

position and as a result, the vowels Vj and V 2 contract, forming a long vowel if 
followed by a single consonant, or short one, otherwise. Further observations are 
that C 2 =*r, r 01 /, if there is in the word and in case it is not present, then C 2 , in 
addition to the above, may also be any one of the following : t , or /. 

Exampltis: Rem. dem. Masc. sg. ^afanm: Te. va:^, Konda. va:nru PI. *avant; 
Te. va:ru, Konda Masc. PI. va:ru. [For further details and examples see: Emcneau, 
1970, 34 and 33]. 

[h] Morphological: 

(1) Gender Distinction: All the CDr. languages other than Telugu have only a 
two-way distinction in gender as, Masc. sg., Masc. PI. ; Non-Masc. sg. and Non-Masc. 
PI. In Telugu, the distinction is made between Human PI. and Non-Hum. PI., unlike 
the other CDr. members, wherein, the feminine gees with the Neuter in Plural also. 
But in Telugu, the feminine and masculine are grouped together in PI. It must be 
noted that there is no overt marking for this grouping, viz., the feminine with rras- 
culine, except that the nouns denoting females, or the pronoun a:me, ‘she’ [3rd, Pn. 
Hon] has the finite verb concordance with human plural pronominal termination. 

(2) Female Kinship Term with *-a:l: Female kinship terms with the sufiHx 
*~a:l, occur only in the CDr. languages. Examples: Te. ko:dalu, daughter-in-law’ 
Te, cellelu ’younger sistei’, Kol. podol ‘mother-in-law’ (Subrahmanyam, 1971, 521). 
One must also note a few exceptions to this. However sporadic they may be they are 
found in SDr. such as: Ta: okka.'I, ‘elder sister', amma:l ‘mother'. On the other 
hand, Te. as well as a few of the other CDr. languages have these kinship terms 
without the sufifix *-a:l, as, akka, and amma [DED 24; 154]. 

Among the other morphological characteristics of CDr. [a] the obligatory use 
of Neuter Plural, [b] loss of initial •«- of the second person pronoun, [c] the third 
person Masc. sg. *avant in contrast with *avan of SDr., [d] the generalisation of Non- 
past tense marker as dental instead of labial in contrast with SDr., which widely uses 
the labial instead of dental, are noteworthy and have been discussed by, 
Subrahmanyam. He has listed a few of more than fifty lexical items which are 
exclusively found only in SDr. sub-group [Subrahmanyam, 1971, 520-21]. 

(iif) North Dravuman: 

[a] Phonological: 

(1) Initial velar stop *k‘ has a reflexive in the form of a velar fricative before 
and *1:, before all other vowels, the velar is a stop [Note: Palatalization]. 
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HSxmfiks;^ 

Kor. xwn, M«lt. gem, Br. xm, Ta. ken 
‘ear’ 

Kur. xebda. Malt, getkwu, Br. xi^, Ka. kM 

(2) In opposition to the SDr. palatalization, in the NDr. languages the PDr 
initial palatal affricate becomes velarised befoie *u, * 0 : and *e, ‘e:. 

Examples- *to burn’ 

Kur. Malt. Ari/f, Ta. cutu 
‘to bear, [a weight, or ^rden]’ 

Kur honi. Malt, kum, Br kube:n; Ta cttmai 

(b) Morpbalogieal: The oblique forms of the Ist and 2nd person pronouns, 
the formation of *-k- Past suffix, the strengthened imperative form, and auxiliary 
form of the verb ‘to go’, the developments of new derivative suffixes like *~k-, ♦‘-c-, 
and and a small number of lexical items peculiar to NDr are the certain items 
listed as characteristic features of NDr (for details see Subrahmanyam, 1971, 526 
to 529). 

m. Dravidtaa Phoadogy 

Vowels: All the Dravidian languages have contrasts between short ana long 
Vowels. The vowels, reconstructed to ProtO'Dravidian are a, a ; i, i , u, u , e, e-, 
o, and o . 

Consonants: k, c, t, r, /, p, fl, p, n, m, y, r, /, v, I, I 

t, r, r, /, I and / do not occur in word initial position and -p- does not occur in 
medial position as single stop All the plosives have gemmated forms which occur 
intervocabcally They also form clusters in intervocalic position with their respective 
homorganic nasals which precede them Of the nasals and the avargi ya consonants, 
only / and 1, have the corresponding geminate form vir. -//- and -II- 

There are certain developments in vowels and consonants in the individual 
languages, as well as a group of languages 

Contrasts: 

•a-*a. 

*kal ‘stone’ [DED 1091] 

Ta. kal, [kar-, kan-] Ma kal, kaliu, Ko kal. To kas, 
kal, Ka kal, kabt, kallu, Kod kallj, Tu kallu, Te kallu, 

[katfUu], fti kel, G. kandikandu, [kandku /], Ko kalu, Br khal 

*ka:l ‘leg, foot, a quarter etc.’ [DED 1238] 

Ta. Ma., Ka ka l, Ko kaJ, To ko /, Ko ka /, 

Tu. ka:ru, ka-lu, Te. ka.lu, Kol ka:l. Pa ke-l, [ke.lul], 

Ga. ka:l ilco.-lgil}. Go kondk Ita7;, Kui ke.^, Br. trkkal. 

Some languages, espeaally To., show some developments m vowels,:which are not 
easily expiainafaie now. This irregulairity is due to its extensive borrowing from 
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more then two or three neighbouring languages (For details see: Emeneau, 1970, 
36, 37). When the descriptions of various languages or, dialects arc brought out, 
it may be noticed that there are instances where, certain sounds split and become 
phonemes (for voiced and voicless stops, sec below). For example, in Kannada a 
number of dialects have /a/ in contrast with /a/. This has ariren out of phonetic 
reasons in the course of the history of the languages and so do not attain a phonemic 
status in PDr. If such developments are found to occur in other languages or lang- 
uage groups, it may be possible, at least to reconstruct the phonetic feature to the 
PDr, •[!] referred to earlier, is one such example. 

•i - *1 : 

•r/n- ‘eat’ ]DED 2670 for dctailes)] 

Ta. tin, Ma. linnuka, K.o. tin. [tid-]. To. tin, [tld] 
tinu, tinnu, Kod. tinn-, Tu. tinu, Te. tinu, Kol. tin, 

Nk. tin-. Pa. tin, Ga. tin. [//»•-, tin-], G. tina:na, [titt-]. 

Konda. tin- [tinf-], [/i/’A-'], Ku. tinba. Kuwi tbsali. 

Kur. tindna:. Mai. tine 

*ti: ‘to be brunt, charred, fire etc., [DED 2672 for detailes] 

Ta. ti:, ti:y, Ma. ti;. Ko. ti.y[li.cu-]. To. ti.y, Ka. li:, si:. 

Tu. cihcuni. tu:. su:. Te. ti:ndra, Br. ti:n. 

♦u - *u: 

*eutu ‘to brun, to be hot etc. [DED 2183 for details] 

Ta. cutu, Ma. cutuka. Ko. tur- [/«/-], To. tur-[tut-'\, 

Ka. sudu, Kcd. cud, Tu. sudupmi, Te. endu, Ko. sud-, G<*. 
surra:n, Kuwi. hu:dali, Kur. kutna:, Mai. kure. 

*cu:l ‘to conspire, deliberate etc., [DED 2257 for details]. 

Ta. cu:l, Ka. cu.pu (?), I'u. tu:pini, !■' cu:cu. Pa. cu:r- 

Ga. su:r, cu:d, G. hufa:m, Konda su:r, Kui. su:ra, Br. hunning, 

[hur-, hutt-]. 

*o - * 0 : 

*pokku\ ‘navel’ [DED 3652 for details]. 

Ta. pokkul. pokktl. Ma. pokkil. pokkul, po:tu. Ko. puku. 

To. piku; Ka. pokkul. porkul, Kcd. pokkl, Tu. puralu, pu:rolu. 

Te. pokkili, boddu. Ko. bogur. Nk. hogur. Pa. hod, Ga. tori, 
bodi, Konda, bodu, Kui, pu:renji. pu:nenji, Kuwi, pu:leri, 
pu:Ieni, Kur. butti:, Br. pu:f. 

*po: ‘to go’ [DED 37 j 4 for details] 

Ta. po: Ma. po:ka, Ko, o.g, Ka. po:, po:gu, ho:gu, Kod. po., 

Tu. po.'pini, Tc, po.ru, Konda po:k. 

Voiceless and Voiced Stops in Dravidian: Tamil has only the voicless stops in 
the word initial positions and medially, if they occur singly between two vowels, or. 
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after a nasal, they are pronounced as voiced, while in writing, only one set of symbols, 
i.e., those for the voiceless stops are made use of. Kannada, Telugu as well as some 
other Dravidian languages have phonemic distinction between the voiceless and 
voiced stops and the literary languages have distinct graphic symbols for both the 
series, since the beginning of the their literary history. Caldwell, who assumed that 
Tamil, being the most ancient one among the Dravidian languages, represents the 
primitive condition of the Dravidian and formulated his famous theory, ‘the Con* 
vertibility of Surds and Sonants’ [Caldwell, 1961, 138]. According to him a surd 
[voiceless stop or plosive in modern terms] will always occur in word initial position. 
In intervocalic position, or after a nasal, the surd will automatically become a sonant, 
i.e., a voiced stop. Since there is predictability between the two phonetically different 
sounds, only one set, is all that needed to represent both of them in wiiting, for the 
sake of economy of symbols. 

Many writers after Caldwell, accepted this theory. But, a few contradictory 
opinions were also expressed by scholars like Jules Bloch, and Coda Varma, of whom, 
the former was more expressive in declaring that the “antiquity of the sonorants in 
Dravidian remains indisputable” [See Burrow 1968, 1]. He even tried to reconstruct 
the aspirated voiced st<^ to Dr. [ibid]. Burrow has treated this problem and effec- 
tively proved that the occurrences of the voiced stops in the word initial position in 
Ka. and Te. is only a secondary development [ibid, 2, 17]. He attributes extra-Dravi- 
dian origin for these developments in Ka. and Te. and according to him, this [extra- 
Dravidian influence] is more on the NDr. languages. 

While the extra-Dravidian influences exherting their weight, causing certain 
changes in a language is not ruled out, it cannot be simply extende^l^to all instances. 
Even within the language or language family, the development may take place, 
independent of any external influence and such developments as splitting of /p/ into 
/p/ and /h/ in Kannada, or, the loss of contrast between r*r, and l~} in it and also in 
Telugu cannot be either due to extra-Dravidian origin, or, influence. The law of Con- 
vertibility of Surds and Sonants, and the reconstruction of voiceless plosives to PDr. 
implies that the sonants [or, voiced stops] might have been familiar to the primitive 
speakers of Dravidian, at least in certain fimd environemtns. These, in the course 
of time, may have developed contrast and became phonem’c, in ceitain members of 
the family. However, this need not, or, docs not, take palce in every member of the 
language family and thus, Tamil, which may have already been reduced to writing 
prior to this development, remained unaffected by this, just as, in modern Kannada, 
certain dialects have developed contrast for pairs of sounds which were once occurring 
in mutually exclusive positions, [e.g., o-s, a-g, o-oinDharwar Kannpda, etc.], while 
the literary dialect of Kannada remained unaffected by such splitting of vowels. 

Though this matter appears to have been tentatively settled, it kalis for further 
Investigations and some stray opinions have been expressed here aid there against 
the biased reconstruction done hitherto on the basis of written ftfm used in Ta. 
[Kushatappa Oowda, WTlh, 83]. Emeneau, in Dravidian Comparafive Phonology, 
has listed only the voiceless stops that are reconstructed for PDr. iRegarding the 
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voiced stops, he refers to Burrow’s treatment of voiced stops in Ka. and Ta. and says, 
“Similar treatment is needed for the numerous occurrences in CDr. and NDr. in 
general. It is to be noted that some onomatopetic formations may have to be recon* 
stnicted with initial voiced stops for PDr.” [See Emeneau, 1970, 81]. 

Just like the general rules such as (0 the alternation of mid and high vowels, 
(//) metatheas and (i/i) the initial voiceless and medial voiced stops, the shortening 
long vowels or long consonants of the stems, when followed by the derivative suffix 
or extensional element beginning with a vowel, is another important morphophonemic 
feature occurring in Dravidian. This feature is more regularly found in verbs and 
trisyllalnc nouns. In disyllabic nouns, however, there are a few instances of this 
phenomenon. Examples: Go. vi;/-, Ta. vittu ‘to sow*; *ya:n T, *yan*akku ‘to me’ 
etc. [for details see Subrahmanyam, 1975, Indian Linguistics, 36*1]. 

IV. Morphology : Noons 

The nouns and verbs are the main classes in Dravidian morphology. The noun 
are inflected to gender, number and case, and the verbs, to tenses and other verbal 
elements. The finite verbs have reference to the gender-number and person of the 
subject of the sentence and hence the finite verbs are miniature sentences by 
themselves. Malayalam is the only exception in the whole of the Dr. family that has 
no pronominal reference in finite verbs. 

The nouns can be classified as inherent human, e.g., tande ’father’, ta:y ‘mother’, 
anpo ‘elder brother’, etc., animate, e.g., tia:y ‘dog’, puli ‘tiger’, etc., inanimate, kal 
’stone’, maram ‘tree’, etc., count, e.g., koii ‘eye’, kevi ‘ear’ etc., mass. e.g., ney ‘ghee’, 
ni:r ‘water’, pa:l ‘milk’ etc., place, e.g., u:r, ‘village’, na:du ‘country’ etc., and abstract 
nouns, e.g., pempu gratness, hirime ‘greatness’, etc. [For details see Shanmugam, 
1972, 387-8]. 

The combinations of persons and number markers on the one hand, the 
demonstrative and gender markers on the other, substitute the nouns and so are 
called ‘pronouns’. They are: 


PcnomI PrwiouH 



Sg. 

PI. 

1st pn. 

*ya:-n 

*ya>m [Excl] 
*na>m [Incl] 

2nd pn. 

*m>n 

*ni>m 

3rd pn. 

*ta:-n 

*ta>m 


OemoMtrsttw Pni 


Masc. 

*av-anl*iv^an 

*a'iHirl*iv-ar 

Fern. 

*av'all*iv‘a\ 


Neut. 

*a~tul*i-tu 



The pronouns also are inflected to cases as other nouns. 
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In contradistinction to Sanskrit which distinguishes three numbers, sg., dual and 
plural. Dr. has only two, sg. and pi. The SDr. gender system* a five fold division as 
Masc. Fern, and Neat, in sg.. Sup. and Inf. in pi.* is supposed to be a highly developed 
system among the whole of the Dravidian family. This is reflected in the pronouns 
and pronominal terminations. The COr. and NOr. languages have only two genders, 
Masc and Non>Masc. in sg., Epecene and Neut. in pi. Individual languages vary in 
the representation of gender in both the demonstrative and pronominal terminations, 
even in certain dialects and languages of SDr. sub'group, like, Gowda Kannada, 
Havyaka Kannada dialects etc. and Kota and Kodagu languages. One of the CDr. 
languages, viz., Pengo, is reported to have a six-fold division, three m sg. [Masc. 
Fern, and Neut.], three in pi. [Masc. Fern and Neut. PI., See Shanmugam, 1971, 10]. 
This trait shows itself in an inferior dialect of Tamil, where Masc. pi., Fern, pi and 
Neut. pi., are used to refer to inferiors, e.g., 

avanuvo vantamuvo 'they [boys] came’ 

avafuvo vanta:luvo 'They [girls] came’ 

atuvo vantatuvo ‘They [group of boys and girls or 

animals] came 

In a purely informal and more readily acceptable deviation from the High-Tamil 
norm, the distinction between Masc. and Fern, in kinship terms referring to males and 
females is obliterated in the pronormnal terminations, e.g.. 


'father’ 

appa: 

vantlcci 

[vantu f v/WafuJ ‘came’ 

‘mother* 

anuna: 

sollfcci 

[solli-^ vittatu] ‘said’ 

'E. Sister’ 

akka: 

ke:tUca 

• • 

[ke:tfl rvittatu] ^bked’ 

‘E. borthcr’ 

anna: 

varjti 

'comes 

*Y 

tampi • 

soUVi 

'says’ 

*Y. Sister’ 

tankai 

ke:kkin 

‘asks' 


In the early stage of Dr. there may not have been any distinction of genders at 
all, as can be assumed by the use of aorist verb constructions [having verb root-t 
(k)um], which were more frequent in ancient literary languages and later on, the 
distinction evolved into five-fold system in SDr. as in the present time [T.P. 
Meenakshisundaran, 196Sb, 16-17]. The various systems of gender and number in 
Dr. has been studied and neatly arranged by Dr. S. V. Shanmugam in his apper 
'Gender-Number sub categorisation in Dravidian’ (Agesthialingom and Shanmugam 
(Eds.), 1972, 381-400] 


Cases: The relationship of the nouns and verbs occurring in a sentence is 
referred to by the cases. This deep structure relationship is shown in turface structure 
by means of the elements known as case suffixes and in a few it stances by post 
positions. Unlike Sanskrit, Dr. has only one set of declension for loth Sg. and PI. 
nouns. Likewise, the gender distinction also is irielavent to case infie< tion in Dr. The 
case sttfltos are added either directly, or after the inflexional incremints in sg. nouns 
and after the pi. sufilxes in pi. nouns, e.g., Ta. kapp-a/ 'the eye’, mam-M-ai 'the tree’, 
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ka^-ka^'Oi ‘the eyes’, maram-kal-ai ‘(he trees’ acc The post-positions referring to the 
positions like ‘above’, ‘under’, ‘near’ etc occur after the genitive forms of (he nouns 
c.g., Ka. marord-a nte:le ‘on the tree’, mara-d-a ke\age ‘under the tree’, mara-d-a 
hattira ‘near the tree’ etc. 

The ancient grammarians of the literary Dravidran languages, perhaps following 
the Sansknt model, have generally recognised eight cases, including the nominative 
and vocative, referring to them by ordinal numbers starting from one, upto seven, as : 
Ist: Nominative, 2nd. Accusative, 3rd. Instrumental, 4th. Dative, Sth: Ablative, 6tb: 
Genitive and 7th : Locative. The nominative does not have any special marker for 
the case. The genitive and vocative, strictly speaking, are not cases as the former 
relates only two nouns and the latter is only an interjection for calling attention, thus 
remaining outside the sentence [Dravidian Case System, Agesthialingom and 
Kusbalappa Gowda (Eds) 1976] 

On closer examination, one could see that sometimes, there would be the lacking 
of correlation between the deep structure relation and surface manifestation of cases. 
In the situfition, wheie there is one-many, or vice-versa relationships between the 
case functions of the two levels, the ancient grammarians, betraying an intutive con- 
ci6><sness of the same, have resorted to listing of various meanings with which a 
paiticular case is being u:ted, as well as the interchangeability of cases [Kushalappa 
Gowda, 1972a, 309-1 1] The following is the list of case markers occurring in various 
Dr. languages [collected from Shanmugam, 1971] 



Acc. 

Instr. 

Soc. 

D«t. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

1 

Loc. 1 

Voc. i 

\ 

Pur. 

Ta 

-ai 

-a 1 

-O tu 

-kku 

-in 

-atu , 

-It j 

1 






i 



-in 1 

1 


ma 

*v ' 

** 1 

-otu 


-jIt - 

-utai 1 

-il ‘ 

^ 1 





-O tu 


ntu 


-kal i 

1 


Kot. 

•n 

-a r , 

1 

-o r 1 

1 

-k j 

-in j -d 

-I 1 V 1 

! i 

-ka ry 



-a 1 

-pody 


-sn 

-n 

-S 

-i.-y ' 

-kQf 


-n 

-a r 



-nid 

-d 

-rs 

-a 



1 

-It 





-z 



Kod 

•a 

-kon<jlI 1 

~PP*~ j 

1 -g* 


-da 

-h 


-a ytt 


-na 

1 

1 _ 1 

1 -M 


-ra 

1 PP 



Kan ] 

-an ; 

[ -lip 

-odane 

"-[kike ' 

im 

-a 

-ut 

-V 


1 

-am { 

1 -ifpda 


'Iglge 1 

-ixpda 

-a 

-ol 




-annu { 



1 



-alh 



■fu. 

-nv 


j 

-ki 

j -dll 

-a 

-n 

{-V 



-anu 

-ta 

1 

■gi 

•ddl 


1 -tu 

1 


) 


-a^ 

1 

1 




) Hill 



Te. i 

^11 

-nan 

-to 

-kulnj ■ 

1 -undi 

-atdu] 

) 

■a[nl 


i 

1 

1 

-nu 

-n 

-to da 

•kilnj 

-niAci 


1 -andu 

or V 








1 

1 

1 -nl 
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Aoc. 

1 

1 tamv 

i 

Sac. 



Gan. 

Loc. 

Voe. 

Pw, 

Qo. 

-U.Q 



mm 

1 -natl 

-na: 





1 ^ 

1 («SP:] 

HHH 

pm 

1 -a:l 







-an 


imHi 

-an 

•ti, -di 

•to 








-and 

-hi. 

-ro 



IHHI 






-a. -1 




Fongo 


1 -aA 

-hoke 

|B|iH 

1 -aA 

i*‘ 

1-0 

1 



•ik 


-hodaA 


1 

1 

I -aA 

1 


Kui 

-1 


-ge 

*S1 

-rai 

OBLQ 

-a 

«;~d« 





-ke 

-kf 

-II 


-ni 

-teru,4>w 







-ki 


i 

o 

-dcru 


Kuwi 


-tole 


|.ki 




1 






-ki 


-o 

1 

kcri. 


-ad 


•ft 

-tano^ 

-e 

-t 




•un 1 

-na4 


-uA 


-ne 

-eA 



Naiki 

-n 

-la 

-nokon 

-n 

-la 

-nc 

-jn 




-un 



-un 


-ne 

•un 




HMI 






-en; -n 



Paol 

•n 


-od 

-gf 

-tun 

-n 

-1 

-ine 





•nod 

-ug 

-tug 

-m 


-ne 






-ntl, un 


*t, -to 




Gadba 

•n [ -na-J I 

-na:l 1 

-n, -lA 1 

-peltuA 

"e" , 

•tin 




-in ' 

1 

1 

-uA 1 

-^uA 

-tA 1 

-tun 



Kuru. 

-an 

-tn- 

1 

-fc 

•ti: 

-gahi 1 

-nu' 

-ay 



-n 

-tni: 

1 




WV 

-ayo. 



•m 


1 

♦ 



1 


-o: 


Mdt. 

i 


-gusan * 

-€ 

-ntc 

-ki 

-no 




•en 1 

-a 

•gane 

-ke 

-into 


-eno 




-in,-n 1 

-t 



-tc 





Br. r 

^ 1 

-at 1 

-to 


-a.n 

-a " 1 

-a:ti 1 

1 

-aki 

1 

1 

! 

1 




1 

•a:i 1 

I 

-kin 


*a 

-enda I 

-o:d8 1 

-ga I 

-enda | 

‘ 1 

-0, 1 

j 

•giiyi 



«<io 1 

-ka:da 1 

1 

^1 


-o:ga 1 

I 

Koya 

-Ini 

-e 

-to;At€ 

-k 

-kuAa 

•a 





•ni;-t 

-to;ote 


-ki 

-nufid 

-i 




, 




-iki 

-ka.si 

•im 





Sjnaboli: P.F.>PcHt Poaitioii, V**)ong vowel. OBLQ-ObUqiie fgnn. 


Adlecthrct: Adjectives qualify the nouns. Dr. adjectives dd not have gender 
number concordance witb the nouns they qualify, which is obligatAy in Stensknt and 
other I.A. languages. The bases like bo/ 'good*, per ‘big’ etc. can bejconqiounded with 
following nouns, e.g., nalg^iath ‘good friend [female]', pertwlm ‘big breast’, etc. 
However, in modem Umes, the adjectives, relative participles andlhe genitive forms 
as well, have an adjectival suffix -a, in some of the Dr. lan^iage, «g., no/Aa nkuUtan 
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*good man', periya maram 'trig tree', Ta; ho:d^ varusa Mast year', baru-vni varusa 
'coming year', huivin-^ parimci^a ‘the scent of the flower’, marad'O be:ru ‘the root of 
the tree’, Ka. The adjectival bases can also function as nouns by suflixing the gender 
markers to them. Iksides this, any noun preceding another in attributive-head 
relationship, also functions as a qualifier of the following noun, e.g., mane ba:gilu ‘the 
doorway of the house’, hu:do:ta ‘flower garden’ Ka. The numerals too, qualify the 
nouns and also form applellative nouns. In numeral +Noun combinations, classifier 
like janaimandi in Ka., pe:ru in Ta., intervenes, when the noun belongs to human 
class, e.g., 

mtu nuindiljana gandasaru ‘eight men' [Ka] 

ettu pe:ru a:mpalenka [jj „ [Ta.] 

This feature originated in the eastern languages [Magadhan] first, and then spread 
over to all other languages of India, crossing the genetic familial boundary, which, 
along with other features, encompasses India as a linguistic area [Emencau 1965, 
32-33). 

Verbs: Structurally the Dr. verbs fall into two groups; Finite and Non-Finite, 
Finite verbs occur as sentence-closing elements, which constitute: Vb. stem^bCaus 
[±Tr.l 1-Tense +Pt. As has already been noted, in Ma., the finite verb does not carry 
pronominal terminations. This has caused speculation among some scholars as to, 
whether this is a loss that has occurred in the course of evolution of Malayalam, or, 
a trait of PDr. preserved only in it, while all other languages of the fatmly developed 
the pronominal terminations. On the basis of a few verbs with Pts. in early Mhla- 
yalam literary texts and inscriptional material and also due to the fact that the fre- 
quency of such forms with pronominal terminations gradually decreases “with the 
passing of times", the scholars have reasonably concluded that the weight of evidence 
is in favour of reconstructiiig them [i.e., pronominal terminations] to PDr. [See 
Subrahiiunyam, 1971, 403-5], 

There are mainly two tenses, past and nun-past. The splitting of the non-past 
into present and future, is a later development. The present tense construction in 
many lartguages of Dr. family can be aiutlysed as a multi-root construction, combin- 
ing a past participle with the future finite of another root, which is o.’gw- ‘to become’ 
in Old Kannada, e.g., bandapen ‘I come* <bandu happen ‘having come -f I shall be', 
la modern Kannada, the present tense finite verb is formed by -tt- [which was used 
for present continuous form on Old Kannada], adding to it a set of elements that are 
recognised as a special pronominal terminations. In modern descriptions of Kannada, 
we (»n see the three minimum elements, viz; verb root-l-prescni tense and the 
Pts. But, vdien we go deep into the study of this feature, we could see that even in 
the present tense construction of Modern Kannada, the structure is similar to that 
of ^d' Kannada and the so-called special pronominal terminations of the present 
tense finite verbs, are only the compressed forms of the finite verb ferms [Kushalappa 
C3owda, 1968]. The modern languages use the present ten^e verb in future meaning 
by substituting appropriate time adverbs, [e.g., ita.'je ‘tomarrow’ matte ‘aflerwards’ 
Ka.] to indicate the future time. In other words, the Fut. tense ceased to be a morpho- 

48 
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togiffgt construction in finite verb forms in modem languages, even though its relics 
can be found in litinary usages. 

The Negative finite verbs do not have tense indications except in certain CDr. 
languages, where the negation in past is indicated by a separate morpholo^ciU 
construction (Subrahmanyam, 1971, 331]. The structure of Neg. finite verbs is: Vb. 
stemdrCaus [d:tr.] +Pts., but this type of construction is scmewhat obsolete now 
and instead, verbal nouns consisting of past or future tense marlcers and Neut. sg. 
Pt. are tagg^ with Neg. verb, thus indicating past or, future negatives respectively. 
Past negative is generally indicated by infinitive +Neg. verb, e.g., vantatillai *did not 
come*, varuvatilktl 'will not come’ Ta; bauhuBlh 'did not come*, baruvudilla 'will not 
come*: varavUlai Ta, baraJilla, Ka. ‘did not come*. 

The Nbmfinite verbs fall into two classes: adverbial and adjectival. Theadver* 
bial has two subclasses: (i) Past adverbial and (//) Negative adverbial. In both the 
cases, a finite verb will follow the adverbials, e.g., vantu po;na:n 'having come some- 
one went*, vara:mal po:m:n 'not coming, someone went* Ta; bandu ho:da 'having 
come, someone went*, ba:rode ho:da 'not coming, someone went* Ka. Both adverbials 
do not have any overt adverbiai markers. The adjecuval partiaples divide themselves 
into three divisions (OPast (i7) Future and (///) Negative, ail of which take an adjec- 
tival marker overtly, after the corresponding tense and Neg. markers respectively. 
The adjectival partiaples are followed by nouns in a sentence. 

The infimtives also are non-finite constructions and are followed by finite verbs. 
In Ta. they also function as verbal nouns, in that, they can be added with case markers. 
But in Kannada and a few of the other languages and Brahui of NDr. there is no 
evidence for their use as verbal nouns [for details, see SubrahamaBytm, 1971, 452]. 
They are used to express optative andobligative moods also by making use of certain 
sufflbces, or, free forms {bar-aUi 'let some one come’, bar~a be:ku ‘someone should 
come* Ka]. The flnperative does not have any special suflix and the verb root itself 
is used for 2ad pn. imperative sg. ; verb root +2nd pn pi. Pt., for 2nd pn. pi. or, hon. 
imperative. The verb roots are divisible into transitives and intranstives. Most of 
the D/avidian languages do not have overt markers for transitive, while some of them 
e.g.,Ta. Kod., Konda-Kuvi, have amorphophonemic device, where the final nasal + 
stop of an intransitive root is replaced ^ a geminate voiceless stop. The causatives, 
however, have overt markers in all the Dravidian languages and in most of them 
there is no morphological distinction between the two, i.e., transitive and causative 
[Ibid., 101]. 


1, T. Burrow, in his paper on The Body jo Oravidiu and Uralian’asKiis lAl “A thoraughfoins 
conetpondenoe between dM two groups oT languages emerges quite d^ly in this respect, a 
oomspoodenoe widch is partKolarly'vaiuable since this part of the vocabifiiiy is datsed among 
me taoei pcmitive and caaenliat demeno at language” (1968, 71). 

2. Happib, Mr. N’DIaye, was able to ooo^lete his Ph.D. programme and igialiiy hlmietf for the 
degsaaoB tl^ same topic, from Annamalai Unbefsity. 
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3. The term tlielect u used hy early writers in the sense ‘languafe*. mdier than in the technical 
leose of modem linguistics. 

4. CaWwell in his preface, to the second edstion of his book, makes a fervent appeal to ^natives* 
to apply themselves to the study of philology and archaeology w.th the same amount of zeal 
with which the philology and archaeology of Europe were studied by Europeans. 1961, 3rd ed. 

5. Teda, by S. Sakthivcl, Iruja by R. Penalwar, K6^, by G. Subbaiah, Kasaba, by Chidambara- 
nath Pillai: Work is going on Kattunaikkan by S. Natanasabapathy and Jenukurumbas, by 
S. Jayapal. R. Balakrishnan has analysed Kodagu language of Coorg. 

6. The reconstruction as is presently done seems to be unsat'sfactory, since it is done by mixing 
up highly developed literary languages with the merely spoken minor and tribal languages, 
thus resulting in giving only a mixed picture. A kind of controlled reconstruction seems to be 
more desirable (See Kushalappa Gowda, m Agesthialingom and Shanmugam, (Eds.) The other 
side of Comparative Dravidtan 1972, 75-91). 

7. A number of languages are recorded In the Census Report of India^ like Korava, Holiya, Kai- 
kadi, Vadari, Koracha etc., perhaps due to lack of information during enumeration. They 
appear to be iust named after the sub-communities and require further investigation. 
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PRAKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN THE SOUTH 

A. N. UPADHYE 

Sanskrit (Samskrita), as the term connotes, is polished or refined of what is 
natural {prQkrUd). It indicates a form of language standardised according to the 
rules of grammar; and any breach of them would not be tolerated in literary expres- 
sion. As distinguished from Sanskrit, we have the Prakrit languages, spoken by 
people according to locality and time and not very much governed by strict grammar, 
mutual understanding being the only criterion of correct speech. These two currents, 
the standardised Sanskrit and the popular Prakrits, are found in India right from the 
days of Rig-vtda; and some scholars have detected what are known as Prakritisms 
in the Vedic language. t Religious teachers who addressed the public at large with 
a view to improving its behaviour for the benefit of society as a whole, have always 
preferred to speak in the popular languages. In this country, it is MahavTra and 
Buddha who preached their doctrines not in Sanskrit but in Magadhi, the contempo- 
rary Prakrit dialect of the area of Magadha where they moved about. It is on this 
MagadhT are based (though undergoing changes in due course) the Pali of the Bud- 
dhist holy texts and the Ardhamagadhi of the Jaina scriptures. 

The cultivation of Prakrit in the South is obviously linked, to a great extent, with 
the prevalence and influence of Jainism and Buddhism in the South, especially in the 
areas where now Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil and Telugu are spoken. As the tradi- 
tion goes, it is Bhadrabahu, a contemporary of Chandragupta, the Maurya, that came 
to the South with a good following of monks.^ It is but natural that these Jaina monks 
had their religious recitations and texts in Prakrit. We do not possess any texts of 
that time at present, but some of them are embedded in their recast versions available 
now. 

The use of Prakrits was not confined only to religious teachers like MahavTra 
and Buddha; but even kings of different dynasties had their inscriptions and grants 
in Prakrit. s The earliest inscriptions of South India are, as in the case of North India, 
the Prakrit inscriptions of the famous Maurya emperor Asoka of the 3rd century 
B.C. In the South, his inscriptions have been so far discovered in the Chitradurga 
and Raichur Districts of Karnataka and in the Kumool District of Andhra Pradesh. 
For the next seven centuries, till about the end of the 4th century A.D., almost all 
the available inscriptions in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh are in Prakrit. The 
picture is strikingly different in Tamilnadu where early inscriptions in BrahmT charac- 
ters, ranging in date from the 2nd century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., have been 
discovered in the Madurai, Tuvmelveli, Ramanathapuram, Tiruchirappalli, North 
Arcot and Coimbatore Districts. These inscriptions are in primitive Tamil with the 
excqition of two potsherds from Arikamedu in Pondicherry which contain the only 
two known Prakrit writings from the Tamil country. A study of these early South 
Indian, inscriptions reveals the interesting fact that Prakrit received extensive patro- 
nage in KAmataka and Andhra Pradesh from the Buddhists, while Tamil had register- 
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ed its early emergence as a written language mainly through tlm exertions of the Jainas. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that, until the substitution of Sanskrit as the main 
epigraphicai language in about the 5th century A.D., followers of the Vedic religion 
had also used Prakrit in Karnataka and Andhra for writing their inscriptioiu. In 
view of the foregoing, it is but natural that Tamilnadu and Kerala, which have not so 
&r yielded any Prakrit inscriptions, would be left out in any study relating to the 
Prakrit inscriptions of South India. 

Next in importance to the Asokan inscriptions are the BhatfiprSlu (Guntur 
District) casket inscriptions which have long since remained subjects of controversy. 
While some scholars have argued that they belong to a date earlier than that of the 
Asokan inscriptions, some others have opined that they were not written earlier 
than the 1st century B.C. or even 1st century A.D. 

It is during the first four centuries of the Christian era that there is a larger inci- 
dence of Prakrit inscriptions in South India, particularly in the Andhra country. The 
SSta^^ana, Chutu, IkshvSku, i^iuiodagStra, MahSm?ghav3hana, l^ilaiikayana, 
Pallava and Kadamba rulers have left behind a large number of Prakrit inscriptions 
which throw welcome light not only on the script employed but also on the linguistic 
features of Prakrit as it was used in the Andhra-Kamataka region in those centuries. 
Great centres of Buddhism such as AmarSvatT, NSgSijunakonda and KSsanupalle 
in the Guntur, Jaggayyapeta and GhantasS)a in the Krishna and Silihundam in the 
Srikakulam Districts of Andhra Pradesh, and Sannati in the Gulbarg a District in 
Kamahdca have yielded numerous Prakrit inscriptions, some of them going back to 
the pre-Christian era but most of them belonging to the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Besides, Prakrit inscriptions have also been discovered at My3ka- 
d9m in the Kurnool, Koduvali in the East Godavari, Guntupalle and £lOru in West 
Go^vari, Dharanikdta, Gurajfila, Mayidav51u and Kon^mudi in Guntur and 
China in Krishna Districts and Banavasi in North Kanara, Be|avadigi in Gulbarga, 
HirShadagali in Bellary, Matava{|i in Shimoga and Cbandrava]|i in the Chitradurga 
Districts. While most of these inscnptions are engraved on stone slabs, the Pallavas 
and the i^SlankSyanas have left behind Prakrit inscriptions engraved on coppre- 
plates. 

MayOra^arma, the Kadamba ruler of BanavSsi, was the last king to have used, 
in about the middle of the 4th century A.D., Prakrit as the medium for writing his 
inscriptions. By the banning of the Sth century, the Kadambas were in the thick of a 
powerfttl movement for the rtguvlnation of the Vedic religion which naturally resulted 
in the replacement of Prakrit by Sanskrit both in Karnataka and; Andhra Pradesh. 
That Uiis replacement was in die offing is clearly borne out by tlje influence which 
Sanskrit starts to cast on the diction of the Pndcrit inscriptions <tf the 3rd century 
itself. Sudi influence one clearly notices in the later Prakrit recordilof the IkshvSkus, 
Pallavas and the Kadambas. To qdote an instance or two, the sealthe Hirflha^gati 
Prakrit charter of PaUava l^ivaskandavarma has its legend writteg in Sanskrit and 
dietMi^avalli Prakrit inscr^ytion of the Kadambas concludes with a^nricrit maAgala- 
vSkya, 
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The Prakrit inscriptions have often associations with Jaina monks and are found 
in the caves, in Tamilnadu, occupied by Jaina monks. They were known by the name 
SreunoMt a designation quite common in early Jaina literature. The Jaina monks 
moved about in the South. Their recitations were in Prakrit, and some of the ascetic 
manuals which guided their conduct were in Prakrit. 

The Nirgrantha ^ramanas, the naked Jaina monks, who came to the Sooth 
did not bring with them the entire canonical literature; but they were, however, 
equipped with the knowledge of ascetic rules and regulations and certain dogmatical 
discussions preserved in Prakrit, either in verses or sStras. Often depending on their 
memory, they composed nnall texts or the Pahudas. The earliest known texts in 
Prakrit are the Kasayapahuda {=Kashayaprdbhritd) of Gunadhara and the Chak- 
khaniagama (=-Sfiatkhand3gama) instructed by Dharasena and committed to writing 
by Pushpadanta and BhQtabali; and the works of Yativrishabha, Kundakunda, 
Va|takera, l^ivarya, SiddhasCna and others. All these authors, no doubt belong to 
the South; and they were writing their works in an area where the spoken languages 
did not belong to the Aryan group. This had a twofold effect. First, the Prakrit 
dialect shows some older forms not being affected by the contemporary and changing 
Tndo> Aryan dialects as in the North. Secondly, as contrasted with Sanskrit, the 
phonetic pattern of Prakrit was such as could lend a good bit of vocabulary to the 
languages of the South, especially Tamil and Kannada. 

By studying the growth of Kannada vocabulary one finds that the Kannada 
language borrowed Sanskrit words directly or in their changed form. It is the latter 
tendency that often predominates; and when the Sanskrit words undergo phonetic 
changes while being admitted into Kannada, the changes are more or less on tne same 
pattern as those in Prakrit. Commentaries were written in Kannada on many Prakrit 
texts; and this also led to the borrowing of a number of Prakrit words into Kannada. 

If the Jaina authors stuck to Prakrit, to begin with, it was natural, because that 
had become more or less the language of thdr religion. But even other authors show- 
ed interest in the cultivation of Prakrit language for two reasons. First, the muktaka 
poetry illustrated by works like the Gdthdsaptasatl or Gakakoso* of H31a was quite 
popular in the South; and almost all the writers on alankara had a fancy for quoting 
Prakrit verses in their compositions. Some of the alankaras and rasas were illust- 
rated by Prakrit verses. Naturally Sanskrit pandits maintained a good traditional 
proficiency in Prakrit. From the manuscripts available, it is very clear that the Gatha- 
saptaiatl or GahSkoso of H3la was quite popular in the South, especially in the Telugu 
country. VgmabhfipSla's Sanskrit commentary on a select century of gathas from 
it further confirms this popularity. Secondly, right from the days of AsvaghSsha, 
it was an accepted convention, in the so-called Sanskrit drama, that the superior 
characters speak in Sanskrit and the inferior ones, including ladies and vidSshaka, 
speak in Prakrit. The dramatic theory gives elaborate rules as to whidi characters 
should speak which dialects. These conventions are meticulously observed all along. 
The manusoripts of the plays of BhSsa come mainly from the South, and his Prakrits 
have been carefully studUed. Almost all the dramas necessarily contain a good amount 
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of Piakrit passages in the form of speeches of the diaracters of the inferior groups. 
The Sanskrit playwrites in the South could not be an excqition. There is a type of 
drama, called Sattaka, which is entirely in Prakrit This form was also practis^ in 
the South as we will see later on. Thus Prakrits were cultivated in the South in the 
works on alaAkSra and in Sanskrit drama. It seems that it is Vararuchi’s PrScfita- 
prakSh that was a good manual for most of the authors; and later on, the exhaustive 
grammar of Trivikrama was used in the South. Some commentaries came to be 
written on the sUtros of Trivikrama, and they formed the basis of the study of Prakrits 
in the South. 

We may take up now a survey of early Prakrit literature in the South as we owe 
it to the Jaina authors and also to ^neral Sanskirt scholars. 

To the early strata of Jaina literature in the South belong two works Chakk/ui~ 
pdSgama {^Shatkha^tASgamd) and the KasSyapWwia i^KashUyaprabhritaX The 
first work is divided into mx sections or khaniasA As the tradition stands, the con- 
tents of the first have been inherited from the second PGrva, Agrayanfya. Dharascnfi- 
chSrya was staying in the Chandraguphfi of Girinagara (GimSr, in Gujarat). He 
knew all the subjects connected with this text. As the time of his death was nearing, 
he felt anxious that there might be an end to the scriptural knowledge possessed by 
him. He got invited, therefore, two versatile pupils, Pushpadanta and BhGtabali, 
from the South and gave them the contents. It is they who subsequently reduced their 
knowledge to writing in the sStra form. Pushpadanta composed the first 177 sBiras, 
all included in the ShatprarBpMS, and the rest of them were written by BhQtabali : 
the total comes to 6,000 sStras. These two authors might be assigned to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. A number of commentaries came ^ be written on it 
by authors like Kundakunda, ^amakunda, TumbulQra, Samantabhandra, Bappa- 
deva and VlrasCna. It is the commentary of Vtras&na. called Dhavala, alone that is 
available to us. It is quite likely that the earlier commentaries, both in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, were more or less bodily incorporated by him in his Dhavala commentary. 
It is written in the ntai/u-pravala style, partly in Prakrit and partly in Sanskrit. It was 
completed in 816 A.D. during the reign of Jagattunga of the Rash|raku|a dynasty. 
This commentary shows the great learning, vast erudition and systematic exposition 
of the author. It contains 72000 granthas. The subject matter is the elaborate dis- 
cusrion of the doctrine of karma which characterieses Jainism. 

The KasSytqi&uda belongs more or less to the same period as that of Chak- 
kha^dopifno. Its author is Gunadhara. The tradition about his predecessors is 
shrouded in mystery. Unlike the ShatkhandSgama, which is presented in sOtras, the 
KashSyt^SUijita is composed in gathSs, 233 in number. It deals v^th four kdshayas 
namdy, krddhay m3na, mqyd and Idbha which lead to Karmic bondage. These four 
passions are furtiier classi^ as rfign ami dvgsha: so this text hangot another title 
peJfiHkwhpShuda. On this work also VlrasSna started writing an ejnborate commen* 
tary, JayatOmapS by name. It was completed by his pupil, Jinas^ in 837 A.D., 
during the reign of AmSghavardia of the RSshprakOta dynasty, lon the whole it 
contains 60/X)0,graRCtes of whi^ 20,000 only were virasSna’s contribution. BoUi 
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Prakrit and Sanskrit are used in this work also. Yativrishabha and UchchSra^chSrya 
wrote commentaries on the work, but they are not available today. 

It is extremely diflicult to decide the relative chronology of Kundakunda, 
^iv3rya and Vattakera. In fact the works of these authors constitute an early stratum 
of Jaina literature in the South. They inherit much that is ancient; but, at the same 
time, they carry a stamp of individual authorship. 

Kundakunda*^ occupies a very important position in the tradition of South 
Indian Jainism. He is mentioned next only to MahavTra and Gautama. In the 
inscriptions he is mentioned as Kcndakunda, and there is a place in the Andhra 
Pradesh which resembles his name. Padmanandi is one of the few names by which 
he is mentioned. A number of legends arc current about him, but they are not contem- 
porary and substantiated by his works. At the end of his Barasa-amvekkha he gives 
his name; and the concluding gatha of the Bodhapahuda mentions him as the pupil 
of BhadrabShu. He can be tentatively assigned to the beginning of the Christain era. 

All the available works of Kundakunda are in Prakrit. He is said to have written 
a commentary, Parikarma by name, on the Shatkhanddgama; but it is not available. 
According to some manuscripts, Kundakunda is the author of the Miilachara as 
well. PrabhSchandra, the author of the Kriyakalapa. states that the Bhaktis in 
Prakrit were composed by Kundakunda. These are texts of traditional contents. 
Naturally their authorship is attributed to an ancient author like Kundakunda. 
His eight pdhudas are really prakarams, i.c. each one covers a definite topic, and 
the discussion is compact presuming a lot of hereditary knowledge. His Rayanasara 
covers many miscellaneous topics. The Barasa-amvekkha is a systematic exposition 
of twelve topics of reflection; perhaps this is the earliest known systematic work on 
the Anuprekshas, which have become so popular in later literature both in Prakrit, 
Sanskrit and modern Indian languages. A few gdthas from it are quoted by Pujya- 
pada, in the same order, in his commentarj on the TattvanhasUtra, namely, the 
SarvSrtha-siddhi. The Niyamasara deals with darsana, JTtdna and churitra from a 
distinct point of view; and it contains many other topics full of suggestions. Three 
works of Kundakunda are considered to be the most important among his contri- 
butions. The PaachSstikaya deals with Jaina metaphysics or ontology. It explains 
the basic constitutents of the universe and its functioning and shaping without the 
intervention of any divine agency. It also gives a detailed exposition of the path 
leading to liberation. His Pravachanasara deals with the Jaina concepts about know- 
ledge and knowable as well as the instrument of understanding them, namely, S]^d- 
vida, the logic or principle of complimentahty. Every object is characterised by origi- 
nation, destruction and permanence; and it can be studied both with respect to its 
substance and modifications. 1 he concluding portion of the work gives in short the 
pattern of the Ufe of a Nirgrantha monk and the 28 mulagiunas governing it. The 
Samayasd^ of Kundakunda deals with the atma-tattva, as a rule, from the realistic 
point of view. The natural and incidental spiritual states are very well explained in 
this work with suiteble illustrations and similes. This work is very popular with the 
spiritualiEts. Some Sanskrit commentaries are available on most of the works of 
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Kondakunds. Oo tlie $9 tbitc worici the {mportant eoiuinentafiei we thoee Amrita* 
Chandra and JayasSna. The latter has some more gSthlb in the recension of the text 
commented upon by him. The Prakrit dialect of Kundakunda’s works can he called 
Jaina ^urasSnT. 

Vathikera is the author of the MSlaehBraf which is one of the earliest works 
dealing with 28 mStagu^ and oriier tc^ics connected with the life of Nirgiantba 
monks. The name of the author is an enigma: may be it is connected with the name 
of some place near Mercara rather than that in Dharwar District. It gets its title 
possibly from the first chapter which describes mUtagufuu. It is also mentioned by the 
name XcharSAga. It contains twelve adhikSras or sections: in fact, it can be looked 
upon as a compilation of twelve small prakaranas. The section dealing with Svaiyokas 
has close resemblance with the Niryukti of that name. The text of this work is avail* 
able m two recensions. There is a Sanskrit commentary on it by Vasunandi. The 
longer recension is accompanied by a commentary in Kannada. 

The ArUdhma of i^iv3rya> is another important work dealing with the life of a 
Nirgrantha monk. In it are discussed, in details, the topics of dariamjhuna, chSriira 
and tapas. In fact, many miscellaneous topics are included in this work, though it is a 
systematic exposition of forty topics connected with acceptable types of marana. 
Many ideas have their parallels in the ArdhamSgadhi canon. It is a standard work 
on SamSdhi-marana and Sallekhan3. The author tells us that he studied under 
Jinanandiga^, Sarvaguptagani and Mitranandi. The text is really traditional in 
contents; and the author or compiler may be assigned to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. It contains certain practices and prescriptions which have an air of 
antiquity and are not consistent with the present-day tradition. The author perhaps 
belonged to the Y3panTya*8angha. Apar^jitS and A^Sdhara have wntten com- 
mentaries on this work in Sanskrit. The Prakrit commentary, once availabe on it, 
has not come to light. It is the references to religious heroes mentioned in this 
aradfumS that have become the basis of the kathSkosas or collections of tales com- 
piled in different languages, in later years. 

The Jaina authors have taken, especially in the South, special interest in the 
KaranSnuydga branch of literature, i.e. works dealing with cosmography. There 
is available today a text, in Sanskrit, Ldkav&hSgtfi by name, of SimhasQri. He tells 
us that this present text is changed over into this language from an earlier work. 
The original work, possibly in Prakrit, was composed during the 22nd regnal year of 
Sim^varman of Kifichl, in the town of PSpdalm in the territory oCP3ndya or Pana. 
The'‘date corresponds to iaka year 380, i.e. 4S8 A.D.; and this PSfalalm stands for 
Tui 4 >i^ri{q}uliyflr or modem Cuddaloie (South Arcot District) inpTamilnadu. The 
L^^kartMtSga in Pmkrit must have been an important work, but it is not available 
today. Its Sanskrit version by SimhasOri seems to be later than llth century A.D. 

There is another important work in Prakrit dealing with KarapInuyOga, namely, 
the Tdoytva^ttt.^^ It is divided into nine chapters, and the nuin^ of gSdtOs is 
more riian SOOO. In between the gSrkfir there arc some verses in Im^ metres. It is 
really an authocitative and exhaustive treatise. It refers to a number tof earlier works. 
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VfnsfDE mentions this work in his DhavalS commentary. The ruune of its author is 
Yativfishabha (c. later thui 500 A.D.) the same as the one who wrote the ChOrnl 
on the KasSytv&tuda. It is quite likely that the present text has received some later 
additions here and there. 

Anothm- work belonging to this category is the Trildkasdra (Bombay 1917) of 
NSmichandra SiddhSnta Chakravarti. It has got more than one thousand Prakrit 
gSthSs. It is divided into six sections depending on the nature of the contents. It is 
mainly based on the Tiloyapa^inatti and can be assigned to the 10th century A.D. 

It has been already seen above that the sUiras and gathas of the Shatkhaifdagama 
and KashSyaprabhrita are in Prakrit. The Dhaxala and Jaytuffiavala are the names of 
commentaries on these works. Their only manuscripts are preserved in Moodbidri 
(South Kanara District) written in Old Kannada characters on palm-leaves with ink. 
These manuscripts are as old as the first quarter of the i2th century A.D. The Dhava\a 
is written partly in Sanskrit and party in Prakrit. It was completed by VjrasSna in 
816 A.D., in 72,000 granthas. The sixth khania, however, is entirely in Prakrit 
in 30 to 40,000 granthas and is known as Mahabandha or Mahadhavala. Likewise, 
the JayadhavalS on the Kasdyapahuda is partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit. 
It I« a joint work of VTrasena and Jinasena, the latter, the preceptor of RashtrakGta 
AmSgtovarsha. It was completed, as noted above, in 837 A.D. 

The works noted above, namely, Dhavala and Jayadhavala and MahadhavalS, 
were too big and difficult for ordinary readers. So their digests were prepared by 
Nfmichandra Siddhanta Chakravarti for the benefit of Chamunibrdya, the minister 
and general of the Gahga ruler, Rajamaila or Richamalla (974-84 A.D.). This 
minister had a household name, Gommata; and because the digest was prepared for 
him, it came to be called Gommatasara.^^ It is he who got carved the colossus of 
Bihubali at ^ravara Be]ago]a; and it is after him that B3hubali*s statue came to be 
called Gommatesvara. A short treatise, Pavvasamgaha by name, in S8 Prakrit 
gSthSs, is also attributed to this NemichanoM. 

The RSshtrakQm kings have been great patrons of learning; and naturally many 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada poets received patronage under them. The poet 
Pushpadanta who came from outside and stayed at ManyakhtU, the RrshtrakGta 
capital, composed three works in Apabhramia: Mahapurana (965 A.D.),*^ Naya- 
ktmSrachan^^^ and JasaharachariUM He received patronage from Bharata and 
his son Nanna who were great dignitaries under the RlshtrakQtas. The fir^ work 
gives the traditional biographies of 63 great personalities as in the Mahapura^ in 
Sanskrit by Jinasena-Gunabhadra. The two other works give the biographies of 
NSgakumSra and Yas5dhara who have been so popular in Jaina religious literature. 
It is quite likely that even Svaj mbbO, the Apabhratp^ poet, belonged to the South 
and possibly to the Yapaniya Saiigha. His two works in Apabhraihsa are well-known: 
the PtHimachariU,^s dealing with Rama story and the Rittha^michari'i covering the 
Hmivatfiio episodes. Later on, the Jaina authors wrote a few manual in Prakrit; but 
they, are not of much significance. After Samanatabhadra and PQjyaiHkla a new 
trend wat givmt to the composition of Jaina works, and Sanskrit became more popu- 
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tor, to be later substituted by Kaonada and Tamil in tbose areas for independent 
compositions. 

There is one more author who needs special mention. Though he is more lamous 
as a Sanskrit poet, his Prakrit treatise, SammOf-sutta,'^^ is a remarkable work. It 
deals with the Jaina doctrine of Nayas, concept of Jlva and theory of AnSkSnta. 
SiddhasSoa possibly belonged to the South (though he lived in Ujjain for some time) 
and probably to the YSpaniya Sangha; and he is to be assigned to the 4-Sth century 
A.D. He is held in great esteem by most of the important Jaina authors. 

In the South, Jaina authors always felt the need of an exhaustive Prakrit 
grammar; and this was fulfilled to a very great extent hyXht§(AdSnuiasanaof’Tny\- 
krama.i7 He has given some details about himself. He hails from a good family of 
BSm. His parents are MallinStha and LakfhmT. He had a learned and gentlemanly 
brother in BhSma. Arhanandi Traividya was his 'eacher. He calls himself a sukavi. 
No poem of his has come to light. The sHtras of his grammar, however, when read 
continuously, are in the form of verses. He is to be assigned to the middle of the 13th 
century A.D. He refers respectfully to H?machandra to whose grammar he is very 
much indebted. In fact, his grammar can be looked upon as a southern version of 
Hemachandra’s grammar, so far as the Prakrit section is concerned. Trivikrama’s 
sHtras have a different technical terminology. He has three adhyavas (perhaps 
symbolic of his name tri-vikrama), each with lour padas and 1036 siiiras in all. The 
commentary also is written by himself; and he covers all the illustrations given by 
Hemachandra more strikingly in the Apabhramfa section. He adds, however, 
Sanskrit chhayd for the Apabhram^ illustrations, and thus makes his commentary 
more useful. Subsequent commentators like Simharaja (1300-I400.A.D.), Lak'hmT- 
dhara (]S41<i66S A.D.) and Appayya'dik'hita (1554-1626 A.D.) have rearranged 
Oeaving some of the sutras on the pattern of the SuUihantakaumudT, and these 
gave a greater popularity and currency to Trivikrama’s Prakrit grammar m the South, 
In fact, even outside the circle of Jaina authors, Trivikrama’s sntras came to be 
quoted by commentators. 

After the lOth or the 11th century A.D. there are very few Jaina authors who 
wrote in Prakrit. Either they composed their religious works and kSvyas in Sanskrit, 
or in Kannada, Tamil or (a few) Telugu in the South. There is a period, especially 
in Karnataka where some outstanding authors like BSiachandra, KSsavavarni etc. 
wrote Kannada commentaries on the Prakrit works of Kundakunda and Nemi- 
chandra. In fact KSsavavarni’s Kannada commentary (1359 A.D.) is the earliest 
known complete commentary on the Gommatasara\ and it was this that was later on 
rendered into Sanskrit by one NSmichandra, a contemporary of Vij^yakTrti who was 
honoured by Malli BhQpSto and thus flourished at the beginning ofkhe 16th century 
A.D. This Sanskrit commentary is more popular at present, and tb > Kannada com- 
mentray is still in numusoipt. As noted above, thete is a Kannada commentray on 
the MBl3e/i9ra too. Posribly there was an exhaustive Kannada commentary on the 
ifihagavatt) from which the stories, now grouped undw 

in Kannada, are extracted and elaborated by some unknown authcHi 
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It is already noted above how Prakrit was studied as a part of general equipment 
of a Sanskrit scholar. Vararuchi’s Prakrit grammar was very popular in the South 
and RSma I^niv3da(18th century A.D.) wrote a Sanskrit commentary on it, in Kerala. 
KrishnalTiasuka (c. 13th century A.D.) wrote SiricMmeUiakavvam in 12 cantos 
dealing with the life of Krishim, to illustrate the rules of the Prakrit grammars of 
Vararuchi and Trivikrama. The Sorkharitta of i^rlkan^ha (15th or 17th century A.D.) 
is a Yamaka-kavya, the eight mairas in the two metriUl feet having identical sound 
but different sense. By about the middle of the 18th century, R?ma Panivada wrote 
in Prakrit two tiny poems, Kamavaho and Ushaniruddham. The first, charming in 
conception and scholarly in execution, deals with the episode of the slaying of Kamsa 
by boy KrishM and the second with the love and marriage of Usha and Aniruddha. 
Sattaka, we know, is a play entirely in Prakrit. Rudradasa who was patronised by the 
2^morin of Calicut (17th century A.D.) wrote the Chandral^kha Sattaka which 
celebrated the wedding of Manav^a and Chandralekha. His style is forceful, often 
with unwcildy compounds. Ghanasyama, the great poet attached to the court of 
Tulaj^'i of Tanjore (middle of the 18th century A D.) wrote the Anandasundart 
Sattaka. These Sat takas imitate the famous Satmka, the KarpuramanjarJ of Raja* 
Bokhara. All these compositions belong to the closing period of Prakrit literature. 
Stiil due to their poetic merits and stylistic flourish they deserve to be ranked with 
medieval poems. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
IN SOUTH INDIA 

K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 

For over two thousand years Sanskrit has been the all-India language of, cul- 
ture. Apart from belles-lettres, Sanskrit language is a rich store-house of mytho- 
logy and legends, spiritual exercises and devotional songs, text-books on the sciences 
like medicine and engineering as well as fine arts like dance and music. More than 
all, it is a rich repository of the sacred lore of the land and many schools of philo- 
sophy and religion. No less than the Hindus, the Buddhists and Jains have 
contributed to this mighty stream of Sanskrit learning. Of the number of books 
that were actually written, we can say that a very small fraction has survived the 
ravages of time and political upheavals. It was only during the last 100 years that 
an attempt has been made by the Government to preserve and catalogue the 
surviving ones. The number of catalogues of such manuscript collections all over 
India and the West exceeds a hundred and easily the total number of available 
• manuscripts exceeds a lakh. The New Catalogus Catalogorum, which is being com- 
piled by the Madras University will give us a full picture of this vast inheritance. 
But the outstanding classics which have been actually printed and published may 
not be more than ten thousand. Judging by quantity alone, the share of the South 
is more than half; because during the dark days of Muslim rule over North India, 
the South was enjoying a larger measure of peace and prosperity. The Vijayanagara 
rulers and later the Nayaks of Tanjore etc, and kings of Andhra, Kerala and Mysore, 
alongside of several mathadhipatis, patronised Sanskrit learning as ever Iwfore. 
While some of the best works of yore ^ve been lost beyond recovery, a good number 
of those written after ISOO A.D. have been better preserved because of their relati- 
vely recent character. Most of them are of r«‘ligious or sectarian interest and in 
the nature of imitations modelled after the worxs of ancient masters or of commen- 
taries on earlier texts. What is attempted herein is a very sketchy survey of the 
most representative and celebrated works in Sanskrit that were produced in South 
India which attained country-wide fame and celebrity on account of their undeni- 
able excellence, in the several departments of knowledge as well several genres 
of literature. 

Period of the VSdiiigas (400-100 B.C) 

Our earliest authors of KalpasBtras (including ^rauta, Grihya, Dharma and 
liuha) are BSdhSyana and Apstamba, both attached to the Taittiriya recension 
of the Kfbhm-Ygjurveda. Another KalpasStrakara of this same v^da is Hiranya- 
kSlhi. AH these sBtrdkSras are said to belong to a period as old as 400 B.C., and 
tti view of the wide currency of these sBtras only in the tradition of the ritualists 
of the south, they are often supposed by scholars to have hailed from the Southern 
ragiOQs of India. 
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If the name of Piagala-Naga mi^t suggest anything, it is not unlikely that 
this famous pioneer of Metrics, both Vedic and classicial, may have been a 
southerner. His Chhandas-sBtra is the first and last complete treatise explaining the 
Vedic metres. 

Some of the iradtOtakalpas and pltfi-rnddha-sHtras containing the rules for 
the rites connected with the manes come next in order and as their authorship is 
ascribed to Bodhayana, it is quite possible that some of them at least arose in the 
South. 

Some of the pre*S3yam commentators of the Vedic Samhitas and Brahma^ 
viz. MSdhavabhatta, MSdhava, Venkato-MSdhava, Bhatta Bh3skara and 
Bhavasv3min are admittedly from the south. Their exact dates, however, are not 
known; but the fact remains that the tradition of Vedic exegesis was current in the 
south from the earliest times. 

Post-Caaonical BudAdst literature 

An important place is to be assigned to commentaries in Pali which have made 
Buddha's readings intelligibte to the common people. Among these comes Bud> 
dhadatta, a native of Uragapura (modem UraiyOr) m South India. He was 
a contemporary of BuddhaghSsha (Sth century A.D.) and among his commentaries, 
the Vtnaywdnkhchaya and the Ultaravinichchaya are concerned with Vinayapitaka 
while AMiiBiarmSvatSra is on the Abhidharmapitaka. Another work of his is RlipS- 
rOpavibh^a dealing with rBpa, c/utta and chPtasika. 

After Buddhadatta, we must mention Dhammapala who was bora at Bhadra 
tittha in the south>east coast of India. According to Hiuen-Tsang, his native place 
was K3nchTpura. He wrote a commentary on the Chariyapitaka which is known as 
Paramatthadynmi. He also wrote a commentary called the ParamatthamafiJUsa 
on Buddhagh5sha*s Vihtddhintagga. These works of Dhammap3la throw a flood 
of light on the active prevalence of Buddhism in South India. 

As late as the 12th century A.D. the Abhidhammatthasamgaha was written 
at K3iichipura by a Buddhist monk. It is a manual of the ThcravSda school. 
It deals with chitta (mind), chSiasika (mental properties) and nibbana. 

The A/iSgatavemsa composed by Kassapa of the Chdja country is an account 
of the life and career of Metteyya, the future Buddha. It closely follows the manner 
and style of ButUbavatnsa of the canon. > 

Buddhist litcntme 

The N3g3ijunakoi9^ bas>reliefs present in miniature the ^ull story of thO. 
SaundarSnemda of A^vaghSsha. The fimt of these shows the Buddha's conversatirm 
with Nanda and Sundari; the second reveab Nanda after the shayog, with a figure 
holding his he8d<dre8$; the third is the visit to Indra's paradise.^ 

"NSgSijuna is mie of the greatest philosophers the world Mts so far known. 
In metaphysical profundity, logical acumen and spiritual insight, ^ has few equals* 
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In the Eastern world he exerted a historical influence of such vastness and depth 
that it can only be said to have been surpassed by that of the Buddha” — so says 
Dr. K. Sachchidananda Murthy, a modem philosopher of repute.3 He also adds 
that all the sources— Indian, Chinese and Tibetan— agree that one of the great S3ta- 
vShana kings was a friend of Nagaijuna and that both died about the same time. 
So his date may be roughly fixed between 100 and 218 A.D. According to Hiuen- 
Tsang, NSgSijuna lived in l^rTparvata. An epigraph near Jaggayyapeta, of about 
500 A.D. refers to some disciples of NagSijuna. The Prakrit work LllSvatlparinaya 
by Kutflhala mentions that bhikshu NagSijuna was king Hala’s (1st century A.D.) 
teacher and adviser. 

His masterpiece in metaphysics is MBlamSdhyama-karika. Many successors 
like Chandrakfrti have written voluminous commentaries on it. It is perhaps the 
earliest work in the karikS form in Sanskrit. His disciple was Aryadeva who worked 
and died in Andhra because his relics have been found in Guntur District. 
AryadSva’s principal works are Chatuh-lataka and iata-sastra. It is interesting 
to note that in the Harshacharitra, Bana describes Divikaramitra the Buddhist 
sage as claiming succession from Nagatjuna himself. 

NSgSijuna is the father of Madhyamika philosophy known also as ^unyavada. 
”Nagiijuna’s philosophy avoids the extremes of affirmation and negation — Ts* 
and Ts not’. It does not affirm that there is substance or self, nor does it deny them. 
It is the Middle Approach. It is neither realism nor idealism, and certainly not 
nihilism” as it has been often caricatured by later writers of the Brahmanical school.^ 
In the history of Buddhist logic, the name of Dinnaga occupies a pre-eminent 
place. He is the founder of Buddhist logic and has been called the father of Medieval 
Nyaya as a whole. He lived at the beginning of the Sth century A.D. Bora in K3nchi 
in a Brahmana family, he became the first HTnayana Buddhist and later devoted 
himself to the teachings of Mahayanism. He also toured extensively and defeated 
a Brahmaiu logician, Suduijaya, at Nalandi. 

Dinniga is credited with a large number of treatises on logic. Most of these 
are still preserved in Chinese and Tibetan translation. 1-tsing says that Dinnaga’s 
treatises on logic were read as text-books at the time of his visit to India. Among 
the most important works of Diiinaga are the PramSna-samuchchaya, his master- 
piece SySya-prmiiOt the H?luchakra~daniaru and AlambanaparlkshS. In his works 
Dinnfiga has criticised some of the theories propounded by Vatsyayana in his Nyaya- 
bhashya. It was as a defence of Vatsyayana’s position that Uddydtakara wrote 
the NySya~v3rttika later. Thus Diiinaga is an important link between the Buddhist 
and the orthodox Nylya systems of India.^ 

Dhaittiaklrti, the celebrated philosopher, also hailed from AndhradS^a. In 
one of hia works, VSdanySyo, we have unimpeachable reference to Andhra and 
Dravidian words synonymous with Sanskrit nSsikS (nose) and Prakrit nakka, namely, 
rmdtku; {Vidmyaya, pp. 103-107). In the same context he also names so many words 
in Deavidh and Andhra languages along with Sanskrit and Prakrit.* 

Dhatinakfrti (7th century A.D.) was a successor of DinnSga and a logician 
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of unsurpassed genius. Dr. ^cherbalsky ri^tiy regards him as the Kant of India. 
Even his Brahnuuiical adversaries have acknowledged the superiority of his reason* 
ing powers. First he studied under livarasSna, pupil of OinnSga and then went 
to NSlandl and studied VyfihnavSda under DharmapSla there. The magnutn opus 
of Dhannaklrti is PramS^a-T^ttikSJ It is such a seminal work that even literary 
critics like Aoandavardhana and Mahimabha^ta studied it. The other important 
works of his are /*nimu/ux>vimfidKQw, NySyabindu, H^ttAindu, VSdmybya, and 
SamdnllntarastAAL All these works deal with the Buddhist theory of knowledge 
and display great erudition and deep thinking. ObarmakTrti's writings mark the 
highest summit reached in epistemological speculation by later Buddhism. They 
have also influent^ the development of NyHya'iSstra and VidSnta-iSstra in India.^ 

Jalna Litorature 

Gridhra>PifichhSchSrya, the author of Tattvartha-sBtra possibly lived about 
200 A.D. Several commentaries have been written thereon, one being from the 
pen of the great PdjyapSda of SOO A.D., mid another by Aka|anka (c. 800 A.D.). 
Sub-commentaries on these by Vidyinanda and others are also extant. 

Samantabhadrasvimi of about 300 A.D. is another revered name. His works 
include Aptamlmdmsa (Z>2vdgama) and Yukty&iusaiana. Vidyinanda has written 
AshfasSh^l on the former and Akalaiika’s Ashtahti together. 

The next important writer is PStrakSsari (c. 550 A.D.) who started the polemics 
against l^nnSga, the Buddhist logician. Akafanka's contribution to Jainology is 
as great as that of Dinniga himself in Buddhist epistemology. His date is about 
700 A.D. and he is the brightest star in Jaina polemics. His logical and epistemo- 
logical text book is NySya-vinikhaya. 

like Dham^klrti who followed DinnSga in Buddhist thought, Vidyinanda 
and Vidi^jasfiri came to perfect the thought ably mooted by Akajanka in 
the period 1000-1 100 A.D. lliese logicians confute ably the theories of not only 
the Buddhist masters of logic but also the reasoning adopted by Hindu dialecticians 
belonging to riie schools of Mimimsa, Vedanta, SSthkhya etc. No history of Indian 
thought would be complete until these advanced texts are carefully studied. But 
they have seem publication only recently and still await research. However, even a 
casual perusal these is enough to reveal the fact that virtually all these great philo- 
si^hers hailed from the South. 

Sahra aad Vaishfava l^aaMn 

Most of the literature undm this head, especially the ^iva jhgamas and Pin- 
cbaritia as wdl as VaikbSnasa Agamas of the VaishnAvas (knowiialso asSamhitas) 
Which form the sacred texts of the several schools of l^vism And Vatsh^visra, 
most have arisen over a course olf^ centuries beginning with the em’ jn the 

South. The l^aiva Agamas like VStula, KlAiika, KSrana and ApniMMb as also 
VairiuMva SamMtas like that of Atri, Marichi, Bhrigii^ Paushllra, SSttvata are 
mostly rriiglous and sectarian in riiatacter though they contain oc&onaily matters 
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of spiritDRl and philosophical interest. They were indigenous to the locality 
preached sectarian forms of divine worship which were easily within the reach of 
the common people. Theoretically, they claim the same sanctity as that of the vidas 
and do not conflict with Vedic religion. 

From the Agamas to the Purinas it is but a step; and a large number 
of sectariam PurSt^ have arisen out of which at least some late ones like the 
vata and Siva-ptO’a^a appear to be of southern descent, though they all come under 
the eponymous authorship of Vyasa. These Puraras shaped the life of the people 
by supjriying them with myths and legends of gods and great kings of a past age 
who led exemplary lives and left rich traditions worthy of emulation. A number 
of PurSi^as contain detailed descriptions of holy centres of pilgrimage in the South. 
Some of the reasons advanced by scholars in support of the southern origin of the 
Bhagavata are its silence about Radha and its eulogy of the Dravida region between 
the rivers Kaveri and Tamraparni as the abode of Vishnu-bhakti. 

pfirvandmiiBsa 

Kumflrilabhatm is the most outstanding figure in the history of PQrvamTmSmsa. 
He is believed by scholars to be a southerner because he has given many Dravidian 
words as examples in his magnum opus, the TantravSrttika [1. 3.5(10)]. His period 
may be assign^ to 600 A.D. He is believed to be the guru of Mandanami^ra. He 
is the father of the Bhatta school of the PQrvarafmamsa system. He has written 
very elaborate vdrttikas on Jaimini’s sutra and ^abarabhRshya. The different parts 
of the vdrttika are named — ^lokavarttika, TantravSrttika and Tup-tJka. 

Tradition holds that Prabhakara who founded the rival school of MTmamsa 
was at first a student of KumarilabhatU himself. Prabhakara’s commentari^ on 
the i(U>arabh3shya are called LaghvT and Brihati. Umveka was another disciple 
of Kumfirila. Man^amisra is also described ts a pupil of KumSrila himself, and 
as the husband of KumSrila’s sister, ^ankura-digvijaya of Madhava identifies 
Mandana further with SurS^vara, the pupil of Acharya ^dkara. But Mandana’s 
BrJtnutsiddhi in Vedanta differs in some important details from Naishkarmya- 
siddhi of Suresvara. SurSivara is also referred to by another name Ymarfipa. 
Mandana’s MTmamsa works are VidhivivSka, Vidhyartha, Vibhranunivgka, and 
SplajasidtUti (a work on Bhartcihari's philosophv of language). Umveka has written 
a commentary on the ^lokavarttika of Kumarila. Again, PrabhSkara’s disciple 
l^alikanStha has written the most dependable and classical expositions of the 
Piabh3kam school of MfmSmsa. The repositions are called DjpaMhS and 
^ti/uvbnala. 

Viibta 

Viftudtty* all the important schools of VSdSnta, viz. Advaita, yiiishf3dvaita« 
Dvaita and SivSdvaita had their origin and vast evolutionary development in the 
Sootti. It is impossible to summarise this vast literature in the span an article. 
Independent vtdumes have been written on the subject by great writters like S. 
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Radhakrishmui and S. N. Dasgupta which readers may consiilt with profit. Only 
a few names are recorded below. 

(0 Advaita 

^karScharya, the great philosopher, was bora at KSladi, Malabar, in 632 
A.D. ' He gave a final shape to the Upantshadic tradition of Advaita in his pras- 
ihSna‘traya4>hSshym which remain philosophical classics even today. He also wrote 
topical expostions like Atmabddha, Dai^ldki, ApardkskdnubhiHi, VpadSsasuhasrl 
and VivikachSi^iani, which stress the Advaitic way of life leading to jtmimikti. 

SurS^vaia, the author of Naishkarmyasiddhi and BrihadaranyakdpanisheuivSrt- 
tika, IhidmapSda, the author of the Panchapddika, were his direct disciples. It is 
to the singulv credit of ^nkarSchfirya that he established seats of religion and learn- 
ing in the four corners of India, which have remained centres of divinity up to date. 

Anubhatisvarilpa's Prakatarthavivara^a (c.lOOO A.D.) Vimuktiitman's Ishta- 
siddM, and SarvajnStman’s Samkshgpa'iarV-aka of the same period are important 
works, as also Chitsukba’s commentaries on Advaitic thought. Anandagiri (c.l2S0 
A.D.) commuted on all the MSshyas of l^ankara. 

MSdhava <dias Vidyaranya, contemporaneous with Vedantadciika, who com- 
manded prestigious allegiance of the Vijayanagara ruler Bukka 1, was a great genius 
and towering personality. He has written extensively on various iasiras besides 
VedSnta. His NyHyamSlSvistara on PurvamTmfimsa is a celebrated work and a 
brilliant text book. The PardSarthMadhavlya is a standard commentary on Paraiaro' 
stnfiti and is treated with the respect of a nibandha work. His^orks on Advaita 
are: Vaiydsiklyanydyamaid', the Pakchadail: the Vtvarana-pramdyasaAgrafui, 

AmMiStiprakaia and Jtvanmukti'vivika. Each is a masterly exposition, brilliant 
in style and suodnet in arrangement. The Sanadariona'sangraha is the work of 
his brother Siyana’s son Mfidhava. 

Sadinanda’s VidSntasdra (15th century) and DharmarfijSdhvari’s Advaita- 
pt^ibhdsha are standard text books. But the pride of place among expositions of 
Adwdta goes to Appayya-dikshita’s Siddhanta-I?sa-sangraha and VddSnta-kalpataru- 
parimala. Appayya-dTkshita*s gigantic scholarship and many-sided literary activity 
has long remain^ the ideal of the scholar in the south. His life (1552-1624) has 
been made the subject of biographies in Sanskrit. Appayya-dTkshita was honoured 
by several princely chiefs of the time and he wrote on other systems of VSdSnta 
also, especially l^ivism as we will see in another section. He wroie also the NyUya- 
rakshSmanit a commentary on the BrahmasHtras and NySyama^ii on the tenets 
o( the A^aiU. The great grammarian Bhat$5ji-dTkshita was hi disciple and the 
great poet NTlakantha-dTkshita his^ brother’s grandson. It is said |hat he had many 
a wordy dud with Dvaha scholars and his tracts are more than anundred. One of 
them is Ma^vanttikhmerdana. Polemica] literature was given i^mpetus by these 
tfwts whkdi has led to ceaseless liteiaiy activity on the part of ^ difibcent school* 
men bdonglag to oval ejvteois, both for and against, 
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(it) Vi6ishtAdvaita 

This tradition going as far back as Taiika (Brahmanandin), Drami^ Guhadcva, 
BddhSyana and the A|v3rs of Tantilnadu, saw its first formutation in Nathamuni’s 
works (824—924 A.D.)r-Ny3yatattva and Ydgarahasya, now lost. His grandson 
was YSniiina who was bom in 916 A.D. and who wrote several crucial works which 
indicated the validity of the Pancharatragamas, He was also a great poet and has 
composed the Stdtraratna and Chatuhildki. Yamuna’s other works are Siddhitraya 
and Gitarthasangraha. 

RSmSnuja, sister’s son of Yamunamuni was trained by Yadavapraka^ at 
K3fichi and became associated with a indra, KanchTpQrm. He had differences of 
opinion with his teacher and wanted to be taught by Yamuna who died, however, 
at ^ifra^gam by the time he approached him. Ramanuja became a sanyasin and 
then Yadavapraka^ too became his pupil. He had several disciples. His great 
works arc — Srtbhashya, V^dmtadipa, V?dantasara and Vgdantasangraha. Then 
persecution of Vaishnavites began. The !$aiva king Kulottuiiga I put out the eyes 
of MahSpOrna and KQrc^ (two prominent disciples of RImanuja) in 1078-79 
when R3manuja was forced to take refuge in the Hoysaja country. With the help 
of king Vishnuvardhana alias Bittideva he constructed the Vishnu temple at Melu* 
k5te where RSmanuja lived for some years before returning to l^rTrahgam. 

RamanujTya literature is very vast and virtually the whole of it was produced 
in the south. The ^rJbhashya was commented upon by Mcgbanadari Sudar^nastiri 
and others, between 1250 and 1.^00 A.D. Meghanadari’s Nayadyurmtii and Sudar* 
^nasflri’s Prapannaparijata are independent works. 

VedSntadesika alias Venka^atha (c.1269-1369 A.D.) was the great apostle 
of the Visishtadvaita philosophy after Ramanuja. He is the author of more than 120 
works in the system of Visishtadvaita and in epic, devotional and other branches 
of literature and won the title Kuvitarkikastiff' a. His Mlmamsa works arc — Mi- 
mamsapaduka and SSivaramJmamsa in prose. He attempts a synthesis between the 
two schools. 

Born at TQppil, a village near KanchTpuram in 1269 A.D., he came to be re- 
vered as the incarnation of the Lord's bell. Prof. V. Rangachart has observed: 
“He was throughout his life a man of great penance and prayer and an extraordi- 
nary precacious genius. His works prove how thorough his teachings were, how 
fertile his intellect was and how exalted his view of life and conduct were. Humble 
and modest in his deportment, profoundly learned, saintly in his habits, he was the 
embodiment of all that was good and great, of the divinity in man and man’s devo- 
tion to the divinity.”® 

Among his independent works on VedSnta, the most outstanding are: Tattva- 
nutktWcalSpa, &atadii^atti, Panchardtraraksha and NyayapariiudcBtl. His chief 
co mm entaries arc: Tatparyachandrika on GHabhashya and Rahasyartdedia on 
RSroSmija's Gadyatrayo. 

In tile t?tii century RangaramSnujamuni wrote commentaries on Upanishads. 
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(///) Dvaita 

The founder of this system was NfodhvSdiSiya, a contempoiaiy of Narasimha 
ni and BallS|a III of the Hoysaja dynasty. His teadier was AchyutaprSksha. He 
chaUraged the Advaita thesis vigorously and wrote 37 works in which he has utilised 
the entire sacred literature to prove his Di«ita doctrine. On BrakmasStras, he has 
written BhS^ya, AnubhSshya, AnuvySkhyibia and NySyavhara^', on the GttU- 
BhSdiya and TUtparya; and commentaries on all the ten Upanishads. His inde* 
pendent works are: vish^tattvmtrpaya, TaUvavivdka, TattvasonkhyBM etc. 

The whole of later Dvaita literature, as in the other schools, is concerned with 
commentaries on these. Of these the most important exponent is Jayatlrtha, the 
pupil of Aksh9bhyatTrtha who is credited to have defeated VidySranya in a scholar- 
ly debate. Jayatlrtha is placed in the second half of the 14th century and is known 
as 'ITkSdiSr^ since he wrote learned commentaries on all the works of 
MadhvSchirya. Prominent among them are the NyayasudhS, Tattvaprakditka and 
Prarrigyad^ikS on the three prasihSnas. He has also two independent works to his 
credit, the Pram3pa-pad<Biati and the VddSvalT. The last is a vigorous refutation of 
M3y3v&da. 

Next comes VySsayati whose works are equally outstanding. He wrote an in- 
dependent work NydySmfita criticising Chitsuk^. His BhSvaprakaiika is a commen- 
tary on Jayatfrtha’s Prapaftdumdthyatva-khandima and Tatparyachandnkg, a com- 
mentary on Jayatlrtha’s TattvaprakS^B. RSghavSndrayati wrote very valuable 
commentaries on the works of Jayatlrtha and others. His BhSvadJpikB is a com- 
mentary on TattvaprideSh of Jayatlrtha while his Parimala is on the Nyayasudha. 
He also wrote the GJtSrthasangraha on the GTtS. 

Several other great writers of the school include V3dir3ja, Vijayindra and 
l^rlnh^uatlrtha. 

(h) filVjSDVAITA 

&rduttfthabhadiya on which Appayya-dlksbita wrote the famous ^tvarkamam- 
dIpikS is assigned to 1270 A.D. by C. Hayavadana Rao. According to the same 
writer, Bhatta Bh3skara who wrote another bhSshya on VgdantasUtras may be iden- 
tified with Bh3skarabhatt5p3dhy5ya mentioned in an epigraph at NandalQr, Cud- 
dapah District and whose date is 1181--83 A.D. irtkarabhSshya of ^ripati men- 
tions one Haradatt3ch3rya who is the author of ChaturvgdatStparyasongraka. There 
is a learned commentary on it, ^rutisBktlmalS by ^ivaliriga-bhflpfiti, a Reddi pnnee 
ruling over the region of l^rlparvata between 1408 A.D. and 1431 A.D. l^rUcara- 
bhSdtya quotes RSm3nuja and ^tkOtfyaaHkhSma^ (circa 1250 A^D.). ^rlpati hailed 
from the AndhradS&i and is prior to ^ivalinga-bhOpati who quotes bim.i<> To the 
same tradition belongs also dte Linga^Sraifadian^ikS of NamykS^ara, assigned 
to the 17th century as he cites Appayya-dlkshita.it 

Foetka 

Da^i^^ii KdvpSdaria (I7th century A.D.) is practically tl|h most oelebnted 
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contribution of the south to a systematic and scientific study of literature. For the 
first time it gives a complete account of all forms of literture— prose, poetry and 
champs and expounds the ten gt//ia.r, two styles, and about forty figures of speech. 
His authority on alaiikSras remains undisputed in all later works and it was so highly 
esteemed that it was translated into Tibetan, Ceylonese, Tamil, Kannada and other 
languages within two centuries of its origin. Rudrata, the author of the equally 
famous work, Kavyalankara, has been identified by R. Narasimhachar with an 
ancestor of MidirSlja of Sugandhavartti (modern Saundatti, Dharwar District) 
on the basis of an inscriptionai evidence tracing the family’s ancestry to Rudra* 
bhatte of Atri-g6tra whose unparalleled poetical powers procured for him from 
kingKannara (R3shtrakGta Krishna II 884-913 A.D.) the gift of 18 villages and who 
mortgaged one letter of his name for a loan of one thousand gold pieces till he re- 
deemed it and came to be known as Rudrato, the samasigaM The present Rudra- 
tSlahkora contains the surname samaja in one of the verses and the identification 
is thus further confirmed by this. This fact also helps us in solving the separate 
authorship of ifiAgSratilaka, now ascribed to Rudrabhatta. Rudrata’s alahkara 
work marks an improvement on Dandin in several respects. It defines and illust- 
rates as many as four rfr/j, and about sixty figures of speech and like Dandin’s work 
has attained great fame. The ^yingaratilaka is the first work which describes the 
types of heroes and heroines in love with apt illustrations and which gives an an- 
alysis of all the rasas. 

Wc have another Rudrabhatta in the Hoysala period who wrote the yet un- 
published Rasakalika. It is modelled after the ifihgaratUaka; but has some novel 
ideas regarding dilineation of rasas. These ideas have influenced Vidyanatha, the 
author of the great text book of poetics, viz. Prataparudrayasbbhushana. 

The Prataparudrayaiobhushana was written to sing the glory of the KakatTya 
king Prataparudra of Warangai (1296-1323 A.D.). It has several novel and 
interesting features which soon made it a popular and authoritative text book used 
all over the land. It is the first book on poetics which deals with all forms of litera- 
ture including drama in all its variety. Whrt is more, all the examples cited are in 
praise of king PratSparudra and a whole drama called Prataparudrakalyana is im- 
bedded in it as an illustration of nataka. On this we have the commentary Rama- 
pana written by Kumarasvamin, the son of the great scholiast Mallinatha. In the 
south, this new method of writing an alankara text book became a popular tradition 
among later writers. We have sveral imitations of it in Dfaarmasudhi’s Alankara- 
ratnakarat Alankarasudhanidhi of Sayana and Nafijarajayaidbhushana of Nrisimha- 
kavi which were written in succeeding centuries. 

Among commentators, the • <me of Vidyachakravartin at the court of Hoysa|a 
BiUlSja (13th century) is significant because he has given us important commentaries 
on KSvyofvakSia and AlafdcSrasarvasva. So also is Sajuva king G5pa Tippa’s com- 
mentary called KSmadhinu on VSroana’s KavyalaAkarasuira. 

The Veiama ruler SiogabhQpala (1386-1412 A.D.) is the author of the volu- 
minous *»v ;l luminous work, RasartmasudhSkara. It gives daborately the udiole 
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of dramatic theory with illustiations culled from laasterpiecea of Sanskrit literature. 
It is the first book which so completety covers alt aspects of plot» character and styles 
in dramaturgy. This book is referred to by a large number of commentators. The 
book is modelled after I^SradStanaya’s BhSwprakSia, This ruler also patronised 
ViivS^vara who wrote ChanatkSrachandrikS. 


Moskf and Dance 

The first great text book of Music known as SangttaratnSkara was produced 
by l^lrngadSva under the patronage of the YSdava king Siiighana (c. 1200 A.D.) 
and it was commented upon by the Tdugu ruler Siogabh{lp3Ia in the 14th century. 
A littte earlier, king JagadCkamalla II (1138-SO A.D.) had written SangJtadiBdS- 
mani. Equally important is the SangJtasamayasSra, of the Jaina author Pai^vadeva 
(13th century). 

VSmanabhatta B3m under PedakSma^ivfma, the Reddi chief of Kon^vldu 
produced the SangltackintSma^i. 

The fiimous VidySranya is credited with the authorship of SaAgltasSra. 
Kumbhakarna's SangTtarSja (1440 A.D.) is an epoch-making work in music. In 
the 16th century RSmSmitya wrote Svaramifakalani^i on ragas and in 1600 
Govindadtkshita under king RaghunSthanSyaka of Tanjore wrote Sahgltasudha. 
The BalaranuMtSrata by BSIarSmavarman, king of Travancore (1753-98 A.D.) 
is on music and dance. Thus the history of Kamatak music is well represented in 
the different works composed from time to time. 

Judging from the name, NandikS^vara, the author of Bharatarnava and Abhi- 
nayadarpam, both of which are accreditedly authoritative texts on dance is a South 
Indian. He is generally regarded as a very early writer, as early as 500 A.D. It 
gives succinctly lucid instructions on dfishtis, hastas, gatis, and chans. 

Jaya who was the commander of the elephant forces of the KSkatTya ruler 
GamqtatidSva (1199-1262 A.D.) was the author of the famous treatise on dance, 
NriitUiratnSvalJ, now edited by Cr. V. Raghavan. It treats of the subject of dance 
under two heads-mSiga and dlii. For mSrga dance, he cites the classical authority 
of Bharata, KOhala, Matariga etc. But his treatment of </?s/ or indigenous regional 
dance techniques is most illuminating. This Jaya is also said to have written a 
VddyaratnSvtdl and GjtaratnSvalt 


Pirwody aai Lerdcogn^hy 

Bendes PingalanSga’s Chhamkasitra, we have the earliest work on prosody 
written by king JanS^taya in 600 A.D. It contains detailed rules <1^ idmost all metres 
adopting a new methodology and illustrates different metres frean earlka* authors. 
Jayaklrti’s ChhaitdinuiBsana (10th century) is another very impoi ant work on met- 
rics, especially because it includes a section on Kannada metres also. 

Important works in Imdcogr^y are Dhanaiijaya’s NSm mSiS (800 A.D.), 
MSdhava’s &cdkduinmztaamSlS (14th century A.O.) and Iruppa-da^^anStha’s 
of the same century. 
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Klnuiilstn 

At least two works on sexology are from southern authors, viz, Ratiratna- 
pradTpikS by loimadi PraudhadevarSya (1422-48 A.D,) king of Vijayanagara and 
KandarpacMatSmoffi of VTrabhadia (16th century). 

Mcdieiiie 

N3g3rjuna is sud to have written Rasaratnakara which deals with purification 
of mercury for medicinal preparations. We know of several text-books like Mddhva- 
niddnam an<^ KalyamkSraka on diagnosis of diseases and treatment produced in 
the south. Ayurv?dasudhSnidhi is a medical work of Sayana, not yet published. 

AstroiMmiy, Astrology and Mathematics 

A noteworthy work on Indian mathematics written under the patronage of the 
RashtrakGta king AmSghavarhsa II (814-78 A.D.) is the Jaina MahavTracharya’s 
GmfitasSrasahgraha. It is said to be more lucid than the work of Brahmagupta and 
deals with geometrical progression. 

Kalamadhava of Vidyaran>a is a treatise on time, its nature and its divisions. 
It is in five chapters. The year, seasons, months and intercalary months are dealt 
with. It also explains the division of tithi, mkshatra, ydga, karana, sahkranti and 
eclipses. 

VidySmSdhava (14th century) is the author of Muhurtadarpana which is an 
exhaustive treatise on astrology based on horas. His son (m the court of Bukka) 
wrote a commentary on it. It is called Muhurtadlpika. Another courtier of Vijaya- 
nagara, Lolla LakshmTdhara wrote J)dtishadarpanay an encyclopaedic work on 
astronomy. 

yyikaraqa 

The Katantra school of grammar was founded by Sarvavarman in the court 
of a Satavahana king (100 B.C.). It was me^nt for popular use and carefully avoided 
the technicalities of the PSninian system. It soon proved very popular and gram- 
mars in Prakrit, Tamil and Kannada were written later on its model. It has also 
attracted a large number of commentators and its use extended up to Kashmir 
and Bengal. 

The KStantra-vyakarana is concise and has only four sections: sandhi, noma, 
dkhySta and k/it. Later sections on nipaui. ttrlpraiyaya, unadi and taddhita appear 
to have been added. In this grammar wc have the use of terms like svara and vyi^na 
in place of PSnini’s ach and /. K The vyitti on the Katantra is by Durgasimha 
(8th century), also a southerner. He also wrote the accessories of it, viz., Unganu- 
iSsoMt Uf^pSfha and DhatupSfha. 

The Jtddindra-vyakarana was propounded by PQjyapada alias DSvanandiii 
(5th.century A.D.) under the Ganga kings. It is a condensation of PSninian rules 
in n veiy systematic manner. Maximum economy is obtained here in the 
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use of words. Even technical tenna are shortened. Two commentaries <m tiiis are 
preserved, one by Abhayanandin (750 A.D.) and the other by S5mad€va a protege 
of the l^iiShSra king BbCija II (13th century). 

Grammar of the iSskatSyana sdiool known as ^abdUnuiSsana was written along 
with its commentary known as AmBghavfitH by the Jaina grammarian ^Ska|Syana 
in the time of AmOgbavarsha I (617-71 A.D.). Besides PSnini, he has made use 
of new material in Chindra and other schools including JainSndra. It is widely 
used by Jainas and influenced grammarians of old Kminada, namely, KSsii^ and 
Bhatt3ka{aaka. There is a Nydxi by PrabhSchandra on the Amdghavfitti and a 
recast by Abhayachandra (14th century) on the manner of the Kaumudi. An abridge- 
ment of ^SkatSyana grammar is ROpasitUffii by Day3p31a, fellow-student of the great 
VSdirSjasQri (1025 A.D.). These are all widely us^ by Jainas. 

HalSyudha’s Kavirahasya (10th century) gives a list of verbs with meanings 
in verse. 

The re-arrangement of PSninian rules subject-wise to facilitate study was under- 
taken in the south and resuhed in a number of Kmamadis. This new method has 
come to stay in the traditional study of Sanskrit grammar. The first of this type 
is \^tthal3ch3rya’s Prakriya Kaumudi (c.l450A.D.). The famous Siddhanta Kaumudi 
of BhattSjidTkshita is modelled upon it. VaradarSja’s Laghu and other Kaumudis 
are only summaries of BhattSji’s work. These are ail used as elementary text books 
of Sanskrit grammar even today. 

S3yana has written his famous MSdhavlya Dhatuvritii which gives the forms 
of roots in various tenses and moods together with their derivatives. The Kerala 
ruler wrote the Laghu Paniniyam (I9th century) which is the most ji)seful and practi- 
cal recast for beginners. 

Belles-Lettres: Prose 

The source-book of most of the later plays and prose-romances was the original 
Brihaikathd composed by Gunadhya which is now lost. Tradition has it that this 
GunEdhya himself was a court-poet of a S3tav3hana king (c. 100 A.D.) and failing 
in his vmger with Sarvavarman of the Katantra VySkarana, he wrote his magnum 
opus in PaiiSchi PiSkrit. The Bp'hatkathd, Judging from its later summaries— one 
of which is ascribed to the Ga iga king DurvinTta himself (but unfortunately lost)— 
by Kashmirian poets SSmadSva and KshcroSndra, is a very remarkable collection 
of spicy and saucy-tales and fairy-tales. It is a rare and signal monument to the 
genius of the Sourii in the matter of romantic and didactic tales; with flashes of 
buoyant and sunny humour. BSftt himself has paid a glowing trfbute to it in his 
Harshaeharita. 

The AyantbmdartkathS discovered and edited only in recent times, records a 
tradition tlmt its illustrious author Dandin was the great-grandson <»(me DSmBdara, 
an immigeant to die Pallava court of Naranmhavarroan firom <mjantt, that this 
DSmSdara was a great friend of Bl^vi who was honoured in ^ courts of the 
Oa^ga king Di^inlta, the Eastern Qiglukya king Vishi|uvardlianafand the Pallava 
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king Simhavishnu before he finally settled in Kiiichi. These personal accounts of 
Pa^din and BhSravi are of great historical interest too. The Avantisundarikatha 
Includes the introductory story of the ten princes known as the DaSakumSracharita. 

The DasokwnZracharita itself has been hailed as a great work of Sanskrit, 
prose. In the main narrative, the seven princes, who are the friends and associates 
of the chief hero, R^javShana, recount their adventure in the course of which each 
carves out his own career and secures a princely spouse. It has been described as 
a romance of roguery. Its treatment is almost satirical and it throws welcome light 
on the social customs and superstitions of the times. Dandin’s diction is at once 
sweet and pellucid, avoiding the heavy puns of Sana. His sense of proportion and 
art of story-telling are highly impressive even to the modem reader. In short, Dandin 
is master of vigorous and elegant Sanskrit prose. Dandin was honoured in the 
Pallava court of Narasimhavarman (c. 630-68 A.D.) and his fame has spread all 
over Karnataka as indicated by a subhashita of Vijaya (c.6S0), a poetess and queen 
of ChandrSditya, the eldest son of the mighty Chalukyan emperor Pulakesin II: 

“It is because Dandin had no occasion to see me, of shining dark complexion, 
that he nuide the mistake of describing Sarasvati as all white.'* 

0hc allusion is to the benedictory verse of the Kavyathrid). The introductory 
verse of the Dasakumaracharita is copied in a Pallava inscription of the 8th century 
at AmarSvati.i3 

The Jaina writer VadTbhasimha alias OdeyadCva (c.900) is well known as the 
author of two prose works after the manner of Bana, viz. the Gadyachintamani 
and the KshatrachudamanL They deal with the lives of Jama royal saints and breathe 
a moral fervour. Their style too is forceful and racy. 

One of the Vidyachakravarti> in the Hoysaja court wrote the Gadyakarnamrita. 
This prose work describes the war between king Narasimha II and the combined 
army of the PSiridyas, Magadhas and Pallava- 

ChSlukya SSmesvara 111 (1127-38 A.D.), son of Vikramaditya VI, has written 
VikramSnkSbhyvdaya, after the manner of the Harshacharita giving a full and detailed 
historical account of the land and of the Chalukya dynasty. 

Vfimanabhatm Bana adorned the court of Vemabhupala the Red^ chief 
of KondavTdu. He wrote the V?mabhiipalacharita after the manner of Bana's 
Harshacharita. This is a historical prose romance in four chapters describing the 
family of this king and their achievements and amusements. The style of the work 
shows his success in imitating B3na. 

Chanpe 

It might be said without exaggeration that the literary genre of dumpg «mo 
into being and blossomed forth only in the South. Dandin is the first to notice it 
and the early champus full-fledged are all from the South. Trivikrama, the author 
of the first datable chantpS-kSvya, viz. Nalachampu is also the author of the BSgumia 
plates tndra HI dated 915 A.D. Trivikrama’s composition in prose and verse, 
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both highly poUshed and embellished, runs to seven long diaptera. He has made 
ingenious and romantic innovations of his own in re-telling the Nafa story. There 
are conventional descriptions of nature and the story ends with Damayanti's rejec- 
tion of the love-suit of the gods. 

Another ornate champS by the same author is MaddJas!^champB. 

The next great duanpS work is Yaiastllaka by SOmadeva who was patronised 
by the son of the ChSlukya chief ArikSsari II (c.960 A.D.) The story is that of king 
Ya^bdhara and his countless rebirths because of his sin of violence and also the 
infidelity of his queen which led to the sin by the superstition of his mother. But 
the story is the least important part in the book. It is like a literary and cultural 
encyclopaedia of the knowledge of the times. It throws a flood of light on the social, 
religious and cultural conditions in unique way and is a very voluminous work 
studded with pithy sayings and brilliant descriptions. Another Jaina champU work 
is Jhandhara-champB (c.lOOO A.D.) which does not come up to the level of Yaia- 
stilaka. 

In later days, several cfiampHs were written on the ItSmaya^a, Bhdrata, BhSga- 
vata and PurSnas. Their number is more than a hundred and the bulk of them are 
from the South, Andhra, Karnataka, Tamilnadu and Kerala equally contributing 
to their number, showing that aAer the 13th century it was the most popular literary 
genre in the South, competing with the art-epic for a major place. As representative 
and outstanding champB works of later times we might mention here only three 
names — AnantabhatVs BhSraia-champS (c. 12th century), NTlakantha-dikshita's 
Nilakanthavijaya (c. 17th century) and VenkatSdhvarin's VHvagunSdarsa (17th 
century). The last mentioned work is full of wit and satire of the.j^ligious practices 
in the South. 

Poetry 

The kavya style was cultivated in the South from fairly early times as evidenced 
by inscriptional eulogies like Kubja's Ta|agunda inscription (of the Kadamba king 
l§3ntivarman, Sth century A.D.) and RavikTrti’s Aiho]e inscription (634-35 A.D.). 
The latter has earned encomiums from scholars not only because of its poetic quality 
but also for its mention of Ka|id3sa and BhSravi by name. Even much earlier than 
that, we have the first anthology of Prakrit folk-poetry by the SitavSbana king 
Hlla in 700 verses called GahS-sattasett. They are mostly love-songs extremely 
tender and beautiful. The calm and unsophisticated life of the Indian people, 
especially in the villages, amidst nature, is artifully depicted thercig. Sometimes we 
hear the man’s voice, but more often the woman’s. The womei^ old and young, 
speak to their beloveds and often out their hearts with wit and hunmur. These lively 
verses have influenced all later lyric writers including Ka)idasa. it alorious tribute 
is paid to them by BSiuu 

naravi’s KtrStarJmTya is one ctf the most celd>rated nuMkAyas in Sanskrit. 
It naurks a new epoch in Sanskrit ornate poetry by ^ving giea^ importance to 
meantog and flgidess elegance of diction. It fully adheres to the rileof the literary 
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theorists in the matter of set descriptions and the story is rather thin. It is also the 
first work in which verbal acrostics like Skakshari (verses formed of words contain- 
ing a single letter), gatapratyagata (verses reading alike both forwards and back- 
wards) and difficult patterns abound (especially in Canto XI). This is said to have 
been commented upon by the Gaiiga king DurvinTta. Bharavi proved to be a ‘poets’ 
poet’ in the history of Sanskrit mahokavyas and set the standard once for 
all for others to follow. As already seen, his date is about 600 A.D. 

The Jainas also started a new tradition of religious poetry of their own and a 
number of works were produced. The first of their kind is Jatasimhanandi’s Varahga- 
charita. Though a Purana in content, it is a literary poem in style. This Jaina Pui^a 
tradition has produced such masterpices as Adipurana of Jinasena (9th century), 
Asaga’s Vardhamanapurdm (lOth century), and Yaiddharacharita and ParhmStha- 
charita by VSdiraja (c.l020 A.D.). Dhananjaya’s Dvisandhanakdvya tiWXenry 
exercise wherein the same verses yield two meanings, one of the Rdmayana story 
and the other of the Mahabhdrata story. Lately Dr. V. V. Mirashi has shown that 
its date may be as early as 700 A.D. 

King Amdghavarsha I (9lh century) is credited with the authorship of Praind- 
ttara-ratnamalS, a choice anthology of memorable epigrams teaching moral lessons. 

In the Te|ugu country, we have Agastyapandita (14th century) celebrated as 
a poet of several works; but his Balabharata is published in parts. His disciple 
GangSdevi was a great poetess and being a queen of prince Kampana of Vijayanagara 
she has written a lovely historical poem Madhuravijaya, eulogising the prince's 
victory over the Muslim invaders of Madura. 

This was preceded by the example of Bilhana, perhaps the greatest writer of a 
historical epic in India. Bilhaiia was a court poet of the Chalukya ruler Vikraroaditya 
VI and his epic in his honour runs to 18 cantos. It holds the attention of the histo- 
rian and the literary critic alike even today. It < Iso gives a detailed biography of the 
author himself and his native land, viz. Kashmir. Bilhana’s style approaches the 
perfection of K3|idasa himself and is replete with classical imagery. The same 
Bilhara is also responsible for one of the choicest lyrical gems, viz. C/ujura-paPuAa~ 
iikS an anthology of love-lyrics. In sensuous strains it pours forth a lover’s recol- 
lections of the pleasures in the company of his beloved. 

VSd3ntadc^ka’s Yadavabhyudaya is an elegant epic commented upon by 
Appayya-dik&hita himself. His Hemsasandeia, though closely following Ka]idasa’s 
MJlghadBtat has an original religious fervour all its own. Another interesting imita- 
tion of the MighadBta is the KokUasandesa by Uddan^ (15th century). 

KndH^SvarSya of Vija>v.uagara is himself vi edited with the authorship of 
several poems like Madalasacharita. Rukminlsavijaya of Vadir^ja is very popular 
(15th century) while Nllakanthadikshita’s (17th century) Ga/igawr/arawi and Sivedh 
iSr^tava contain beauties typitial of a genius. Sankaradigvijaya and Smta^vavi^Qfa 
are noM^thfyos treating ^nkaracharya and MadhvSchaiya as heroes of many a 
iniracih.tMMl philosophical debate. They are written respectively by Madbava, son 
of SSyai;», and NSrSyanapandita and arc very popular with religious adherents. 
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King KulaiSkhara's MvkmdtmStU ii a &mous reli^ous lyric Monging to tbe 
stdtra dass. It$ verses are cited in the anthology Sadidctikariftbnfita compiled in 
Bengal in 1200 A.D. The author is said to be a Keralite chief and the hymn over* 
flows with the sentiment of K|ishnabhakti. Its devotional fervour and lilt of language 
have made it very popular. So also is AT/isApakorriflm/ffo by LllS^ka or Klvamangala 
who bdonged to Kerala. It has attracted more than a dozen commentaries and is 
extremely popular throughout India. Another celebrated author from Kerala who 
is highly esteemed far and wide is Ntrflyanabhatta. His NSraya^lyam (1600 A.D.) 
is a brilliant summary in 1036 verses of Ae Bhi^avatapurSm and is in the form 
of an address to Vishnu. It has been regarded as one of the best devotioruil poems 
in Sanskrit literature. The Kavikar^rasayanam of Sha^ksharadSva was writtmi 
in about 1700 and it is in the great mahSkHvya tradition. 

Under the NSyaka chiefs ofTafijavQr, Maduri, Vellore, Penukon^ and Giiigee 
(1500-1700), we see a number of eminent Sanskrit poets and philosophers. It looks 
almost like the grrfden age of Sanskrit revival. A number of djkshitas like Appayya, 
Nllakantha, GSvinda, YajiianSraya^ VerikatS^ Samarapungava, Ratnakheta, 
l^rTnivSsa and RajachOdSmaiii belong to this period. Their greatness and literary 
accomplishments are worthy of a volume each. They are historically important 
also as they adhere to the maxim — 

grmthadau svidttadaivam cha gwOnapi kavtnapi \ 
pBnikan svam cha rSjanam dsSam kUlam cha klrtayBt li 

Drama 

There are as many as ten types of drama mentioned by Bhal'ata. Almost all 
these have some representation in the works of southern playwrights. Mahendra* 
vikramavarman (S80-630 A.D.) 'the Pallava king, wrote the first comic satire in 
Sanskrit known as Mattavildsa-pr<duisana and took for himself the title of Mat- 
lavilasa as testified by various epigraphs. Another drama, possibly of his authorship 
IS Bhagavadtsfukiyot sometimes also ascribed to BSdhSyana. Both these are light 
plays satirizing tlm religious fakes of the time such as ^vas, KSpalikas, Buddhists 
as well as courtesans. Both these plays have proved very popular on the Sanskrit 
stage of Kemla where the professional actors have their own stage versions of these. 

I^khbhadra’s AJkharyachUdamaifi (8tb century A.D.) is a very interesting R3ma 
play where the raia of atBthuia is beautifhliy blended with that of vbu. He introduces 
bold cban^ in the JUSmSya^ story and makes the plot quite novel and full of sus- 
pense as well as comic contusion, ^ktibhadra expressly says that is a southerner 
and his play hears almost ailRhe characteristics of the so-called ^3sa plays. It is 
also very popular on the Kerala stage. 

Two other equally beautifiil dramas are from the pen of Kng Kulaigkliara 
(c.900 A.D.) of Kerala. They are Tapattsatiware^ and Stddumb^aaafiiaya with 
commentaries by a contemporary courtier. One interesting feawre of the (days 
is the fact that Kulalekhara alludes to the Aeory of tBtvani prof^punded lat^ by 
Anandavacdhana of Kaddnir. 
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In the court of the KSkatTyas, plays like Prat^parudrakalySm by VidySnatha, 
StaigondkikS-haraffa by Vi4vanatha, KadambarlkalyS^ by Naiasimha were produced 
and enacted. The ParvatlpariMya ofVamanabhatte BSiw is a very interesting play. 
Singa>bhQpala II (1386-1412) wrote Kuvalayavaliy a love play. Uddan^ of Tamil* 
nadu (15th century) is the author of Mallikamaruta which is modelled after Bhava* 
bhtiti’s prakaram,. viz. Malatlmadhava. 

Pradhana Verikappayya, minister of Mysore (1763-80 A.D.) has left behind 
number of dramas like 1. KSmavilasabhaifa, 2. Ktdcshimbhari-prtdmana, 3. MahSndra- 
vijaya^ima, 4. VlrardghavavyaySga, 5. Lakshtriisvayamvara-samavakara, 6. Vibudha- 
dSnava, 7. SltakalySmvlthi, 8. Rukminimadhavanamanka and 9. OrvasUarvabhauma- 
IhSmriga. They are yet to be published. 

The Manuscript catalogues show that hundreds of bhSnas and prahasanas 
were written by southerners in the centuries that followed 1500. They arc all mostly 
pedantic and artificial exercises in the imitation of earlier classics. 

Saittkrit Encydopacdias 

The only two encyclopaedias attempted in ancient India were both from 
Karnataka. S5me4vara III (1127-38 A.D.) wrote the Abhilashitartha-chintatnani 
or Manasdlldsa and assumed the significant title Sarvajha. It is like a universal en> 
cyclopaedia of all the arts and sciences known in his time. It is the first book which 
does full justice to the Dravidian element in Indian culture in all technical sciences 
and arts such as sculpture, iconography, music, painting, sports and games besides 
such subjects as cookery, rattle-drum, cock-fight, snake-charms, augury, horticul- 
ture, folk-tunes etc. It consists of one hundred chapters. The first twenty explain 
universal ethics and royal duties. The second twenty deal with politics and admini- 
stration. The third twenty are devoted to the arts and enjoyments. The fourth is 
concerned with skills and other practical interests of secular life. The book 
is throughout written in the easy iloka metre. 

The second of its kind is Ke|adi Basayappanayaka’s (1696-1714 A.D.) ^iva- 
tattvarainakara. The work consists of 108 chapters and gives the essence of all 
sciences of knowledge coming within the purview of the redas and agamas. There 
is interesting material here to historians too, as it gives accounts of the biography 
of Basave^vara and of Vidyaranya. It also deals with every topic covered in Mam- 
sdUSsa: but makes the information up-to-date. 

Exegesis 

S3yana heads the list of coo^entators in so far as every major work in the vast 
library of the was for the mt -time given a masterly exposition by him and 
his proteges. Among the services rendered by the Vijayanagara empire ranks highest 
this fillip it gave to consolidation of Vedic learning. But for Sayam, the world 
would be ignorant of the traditional meaning of the Vedic words of revelation. 

Practically in every department of philosophy, poetics and dharmasastra, not 
to speak of ^yas, the tradition of writing commentaries became very common 
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among tlie scbolan of the South end we have htenlly some thousands of these in 
our Manuscript Libraries. Here we might mention at random only ^^varflpa’s 
(c.800 A.D.) BSkdcrTM on Y^Jimalkyamfiti and Vijfi&iS^vara’s commentary on 
the same known as Mitdk^ua-a. These bec^e authoritative text books for settling 
disputes in Hindu law for several centuries. 

PreawvatloB of Manaacript 

In respect of preservation of some of the most important works in Sanskrit, 
tost in North Indi^ the Sooth deserves respect. We mi^t cite here the instances 
only of the most important works like Kautilya's Arthaidstra and BhSmaha’s K5vy3- 
lankHra which have attracted World-Wide attention. Similarly, the most important 
canonical works of the Jainas, viz. the commentaries called Dhava]a and Jayadhavd^ 
on the ShatkhaifiSgama has been preserved only in the Jaina matha at M O^bidre 
(South Kanara District). All these works have seen light of day only in the present 
century. 

Coadashw 

In the above rapid survey, we have practically ignored the bulk of writing from 
1500-1800, which is quantitatively very UagB and in point of scholarship very rich. 
Yet the conclusion stands out tW the contribution of the South has been in all 
fidds and has extended uniformly over the centuries. It has been solid and cons- 
picuous in the departments of religion and philosophy, and signal and unique in 
dtampQ and encyclopaedia works. It has been remarkable and outstanding in the 
field of Vedic exegesis, iffiarniaiastrat historical poetry and music. And it has been 
of no mean order in the matter of other sciences and arts. It has been responsible 
for its own systems of grammar too. Thus no student of Sanskrit learning can ignore 
the major contribution made by the South. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL TAMIL LANGUAGE 

AND LITERAIURE 

M. arunachalam 

Inttodnction 

Unlike most modern languages of the world, which are relatively of fecent 
origin, Tamil <»n claim the oldest classicism, along with Sanskrit in India, and 
Greek and Latin in Europe; and again, unlike these ancient languages which had 
ceased to be spoken long ago, the Tamil language yet continues as a modem spoken 
language also. The modern Tamil language is in no way different from the eiaBsi ca l 
one of two thousand years ago. The grammar, the sound arrangement and syntax 
ate almost the same; except for the inevitable changes necessitated by the passage 
of twenty centuries, the basic structure of the language has not changed. This is 
the one unique feature which places the Tamil language in a distinct class by itself, 
apart from all other languages, ancient and modern. 

The sources for a study of the language have naturall> the literature as the pri- 
mary one— -literature which includes also grammatical treatises, the early lexicons 
the later commen aric». Inscriptions of Tamilnadu and inscriptions in other 
languages also are a secondary source of help. Then come the foreign notices 
of the Tamil country, its people and places, its language and, lastly, the dialects 
of Tamil as they are spoken in the various regions and among the various classes 
of society, particularly the lower classes and the forgotten tribes, where civiUzatioo 
had not percolated and where primitive traits of speech and habit are still partially 
preserved. A study of the sister languages of Tamil also throws considerable 
light on the history and growth of the Tamil language. 

The Dravidan Group of Languages 

Tamil is considered to belong to a disi .>ct group of languages now called 
Dravidian, which is thought to be different from all the other language groups of 
the world. Bishop Caldwell wrote his Comparative Grammar oj the Dravidian 
Languages in 1856; here he writes in particular about the four developed languages; 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Mala>alam. Even earlier than his writing, many 
other members of the Dravidian group had been recognised — Coorg and Tulu, 
Toda, Brahui, Condi and Kui, Kolami. Malto and many others have since been 
recognised. The 1961 census gives the following for the population of the more 
important languages; Telugu 38 millions. T’lmil 31, Kannada 17, Malayalam 17, 
Tulu 9 lakhs, Kurukh 11, Kui 5 and Condi 15; others are much less; Kudagu 80 
thousands, Kolami 50, MaJto Paiji 20 thousands; Kora and Toda were 900 
only. In idl, more than 120 millions of people speak the various Dravidian languages. 
Besidei^ quite a large number of persons of Tamil origin and speaking the Tamil 
languages live outside India, in Ceylon, Malasia, South Africa and Fiji. 

A ctaisification of the Dravidian group has also been made as the North, the 
Central and the South Dravidian. The North means the Brahui language in Bahi* 
SO 
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chistAn, and Kurukh and Malto. The Central means the various small pockets in 
Central India and adjacent areas which speak the different Dravidian languages 
other than the major four; it is interesting to note that all these exist only on the 
geographically higher reaches— plateaus and hills; this has naturally given rise to the 
theory that when the Aryan proliferation came about, the older Dravidians were 
push^ out from the fertile plains and they had sought refuge in the hills. The last 
is the southern area of the peninsula, where the extreme south and east are occupied 
by Tamil; Malayalam occupies the west; north of it and the western centre are 
occupied by Kannada, while the eastern centre and the north of Tamil are occupied 
by Telugu. Naturally each language has one or two others on its border, which is 
generally bilingual. 

Antigirity of Tamil 

Of the four main languages, the Tamil language is agreed to be the oldest, 
the first to be evolved as a fully developed language out of a proto*Dravidian.Wri' 
tets seek to derive the word Tamil from Dravi^ and vice versa: but it has to be 
conceded that the two are independent words whose origins are not known. The 
two languages Telugu and Kannada took shape as two distinct languages from the 
proto-Dravidian sometime in the first millennium after Christ, while Malayalam 
is considered to have branched off directly from Tamil by the early centuries of the 
second millenium after Christ. Literature in Tamil is available definitely from the 
beginning of the Christian era, whereas it is available in the other languages only 
from a much later period; TolkSppiyam is the earliest book available in the Tamil 
language and it is claimed to belong to about 500 B.C. 

THE LANGUAGE 

The vowels and the consonants in the Tamil language are always arranged 
separately. The vowels are twelve, and o, their short and long forms with 

the two diphthongs ai and au, (although TolkSppiyar does not consider these two 
as diphthongs). The short e and o are peculiar to Tamil and the Dravidian group: 
Sanskrit does not have them. The consonants in Tamil are eighteen and they are 
classed into three groups of six each — the hard or stops, soft or luisal and medial. 
The six nasals correspond to the six hard consonants. The hard consonants are 
pronounced as surds in the initial position, and in the medial when they are doubled: 
they are pronounced as sonants when preceded by a nasal. The hard consonants 
are ko, c^, fa, ta, pa and ya. Of these the retroflex ta is peculiar to the Dravidian 
^oup of languages and has since gone into the other languages jncluding Sanskrit; 
in English it takes the alveolar form. The hard consonant ya ia different from the 
medial ra, and along with its nasal, is peculiar to Tamil and some other Dravidian 
languages. The nasals are n,h,^,n and g; the mediate are ya,\a,la,fa,la and fa. 
Of these the sound [a is peculiar to Tamil and a few other Dravidian languages like 
Malayalam. The sound occurs in the very name of the iangugge Tafflij. Tamil 
does not have the sitribuits ie. sha, and sa. 
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AgRin, there are rules in grammar which define the positions in which the various 
tetters can occur in the Tamil words. For example, the letters k, /, n, p and m in 
combination with all the twelve vowels can occur initially. But ch cannot occur 
with c/ and au in the initial position. ^ can occur only with a, e and o. Y can 
occur only with a. V cannot occur with «, U and o, d. The other consonants cannot 
occur in the first position in any combination. There are similar rules for the middle 
and end positions and also for consonant clusters. 

Tamil has its own numbers which are generally considered to be indigenous 
to it. 

Words are of four classes — the noun, verb, adjectival and adverbial root, and 
particle (indeclinable). Nouns take the classifications tiMi, gender, number and 
person, and verbs gender, number, person, tense and mood. Tinai is a peculiar 
Tamil classification where the humans, angels etc. are classified as uyar tinai and 
all the others as tAyinai (i.e. the humans and the non-humans). Among numbers, 
Tamil has only the singular and the plural; it has no dual. The words of the Tamil 
language are generally developed from a root which is always a verb. 

Syntax in the Tamil language has continued almost unchanged. The structure 
here is in the order of the subject, the object and similar matter, and lastly the pre- 
dicate. This feature is not found outside the Dravidian group. However this has 
been influencing all the Indian languages beginning from Sanskrit. This element 
is responsible for the fact that the most ancient classics in Tamil are yet intelligible 
to the intelligent reader, for, the classic also appears quite modern. 

DevelopoMot 

The development of the Tamil language can be noticed in three definite phases 
a) the period of the Tolkappiyam; b) the period of the ^angam poetry; and c) the 
Modern period. This may not be the same as the period division we adopt under 
Literature. 

The Sanskrit language had begun to influence Tamil even before the days of 
TolkSppiyanar. Tamil also had then contributed to the vocabulary of Sanskrit. 
As Sanskrit was not a spoken tongue even then, the absorption of Tamil words 
into Sanskrit is very much less than the absorption of Sanskrit words into Tamil, 
a spoken tongue, which is only natural. 

A number of short cave inscriptions found in the southern districts of Tamil- 
nadu, v/z. the Plndya country, have been considered to belong to the 3-2nd cen- 
turies B.C. on paiaeographical grounds This script is a variety of the Brahmi 
but the langua ge is Tamil, It has the short e and o peculiar to the South Dravidian 
and the alveolar nasal m [ is present. The diphtb*'ngs ai and au are absent. The 
inscriptions are found to contain Tamil as well as Prakrit. 

During the period of Tolkappiyam, we are led to believe that only two tenses 
were known to literary writing — the past tense and the other which we can call 
the non-past, whidi later came to be developed as the two tenses, the present and 
the fbturc. 
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The aominal cases were classified into the usual eight on the basis of form, 
meaning and number. For example, the second case is so called on the basis of it 
being the second in a series of one to eight. It is also described as the aHeggumai 
(the nZ-cose), where a/ is the second case sign, denoting the object; it is also called 
the accusative because it denotes the object; here the basis is the meaning. So with 
the other cases. 

Coming to case signs, the third case seems to have had only the sign 81 (or fin) 
in the prc-TolkSppiyeM period. These changes by the days of Tolk8ppiytm and 
Uamdll, and other concepts also enter the third case. Similar changes occur in the 
concept of the fifth and the sixth cases also. In the modern period, we find a number 
of postpositions, such as kotffu, pajctU and udniya which function as cases. 

According to Dr. T. P. Minakshisundaram, TolkSppiyam belongs to a pre* 
^aiigam period. The special features of this period are: 1. The descriptions in the 
use of the roots vn, ta, eel and kodu. 2. The description of the restrictive uses of the 
various particles of comparison. 3. The restriction of the viyankdl to the third person. 
4. The use with reference to certain proper names and titles. 

The rules given by TolkSppiyanar on certain uses such as the four given above 
are no longer valid in the i^angam period. These uses cannot be later developments 
either. Therefore TolkSppiyam must be considered to belong to pre-l^angam period 

By the l^aiigam age we mean a period of about SOO years about the middle of 
the third century B.C. to the middle of the 3rd century A.D. A general characteristic 
of the language of the period was the shortness of all words. Rarely do we ceme 
across words having more than three syllables; the general rule is only two. 

The language is essentially the same as in the earlier age. Vowel clusters arc 
avoided and the glides v and y become more frequent. Words nw come to be used 
having the initial cha, and nfi and in combination with other vowels also, which 
were banned in TqlkSppiywn. The change was taken due to the influence of Sanskrit 
Earlier case-signs and others ending in n now tend to have the / ending: fin-fi/. 
inril: vep-vel. 

In the interests of greater accuracy of meaning and connotation, what was 
a simple verb in the earlier ages, now begins to take on many auxiliaries. This is 
natural to the growth of thought and the development of precision in any language. 
Such familiar auxiliaries are kol, vidu, iru, aku, ottu, mudi, kodu, maftu: elundu- 
koniSn, elundu vittSn, elundirundan, elalSm (elalahum), elattum (elutal-oUum). Some- 
times two atudliaries are also added as in eluiubtko^lrundSn. 

The difference between the alveolar n and the dental n hac^ fully disappeared. 
In the spoken language, the dental has ceased to exist; it exiits only in modern 
Malayalam. In the written language of course, the dental « continues to occur in 
the positions as prescribed in Tolk^piyam and the later grammar books. 

The palatal nasal H has already‘taken the alvedar from’idtfiat-MnNa/. Occasional- 
ly the retroflex lateral ) changes into its front counterpart / (as idfifyiSrfiyfiiar). But 
of course in many regions / does not appear to be pronounc^ p^perly at all. 
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Tht spoken tongue has many peculiarities. Wc find many differences in the use 
of the first person plural. This has two forms, now natn and nShga\. Of the two, 
n3nf today is used in Tamilnadu to include the person spoken to; it is called an 
inclusive plural, where it includes in its connotation the second person as well as the 
first person. The form hanga\ signifies only the first person and is an exclusive plural. 
(However, in Jaffna, tiangaf, is used as an inclusive plural also, to include the person 
spoken to). Apart from these accepted standards, there is a particular spoken* form 
where the term nSnt is applied to the second person in an honorific capacity. Its 
use is also found in Kamharanayanant (9th century); here it is a special term signify- 
ing only the second person singular. 

Another feature of the spoken language of the modern period is the use of the 
reflexive pronoun. This, in singular (tan) and plural (/am and tangaj) always refers 
to the third person. But for some centuries, this has been used in an honorific capa- 
city to apply to the second person (both the singular and the plural applying only 
to one person). 

The passive voice in the form we know today is of quite recent origin and that 
too only in the spoken tongue. The passive voice postulates an earlier active voice 
with a transitive verb, with two nouns one being the subject and the other the object. 
In the passive, the object becomes the subject, the predicate takes the auxiliary 
verb paiu as a suffix, and what was the subject in the active-voiced sentence now 
occurs here as a noun with the third case; the case-sign al invariably occurs with 
the word. Passive voice thus is something unusual and new, but certainly a native 
development. 

Many changes have taken place in the case-signs of this period. The instrumen- 
tal case had always the only sign al (also in the earlier form an). But now another 
sign oiu and its equivalent 5du and udan are enumerated as the instrumental case- 
signs. It can however be clearly seen that the two signs al and odu have altogether 
different connotations and descive to be classe'^ as two distinct cases, what are now 
called the instrumental and the sociative cases. 

The fifth case-sign which was formely only in (il) seems now to have lost its 
value. An auxiliary verb irundu was attached to the sign il and today it stands as 
ilirundu (what was static now begins to connote motion). In the same manner the 
sixth case has also undergone a change. It was only atu (for a singular noun which 
follows) and a (for a plural noun which follows). Even here the position is unusual; 
the case-sign changing into singular or plural to correspond to the noun which 
follows seems to be an unnatural position: hence even in the early stages, the sixth 
case was thought to have only a predicative value: ena-kaiha} (my hands) actually 
is something like kaihal ena (th<* hands are mine). This again undergoes a further 
change in this period. The CAse-»ign becomes udaiya which is directly a possessive 
case. 

The suffix kal was used in the early periods only for the ahrinai (non-human) 
nouns to denote the plural; rarely for the uyar tinai (human). But now it is used as 
a suffix fo( the nouns and the verbs also in the uyar tinai to denote the plural. 
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In the earlier periods, words were not long. However, with the help of auxiliary 
verbs, number signs and elaborate case^signs and poa^ositions, words have now a 
tendency to be long. 

Sanskrit constructions have come to stay. These are of two types. The first 
where the object is used directly as a subj^*personaI noun and the verb becomes 
an adjective: the following instance is in Aiz/aj itself; atum'kStOti: one for whom 
evil has become rarified. In the next ages, it is very familiar, as vtnaikkttan in Ttru- 
i^chakam. The second is an involved construction: “which person has the highest 
attributes that person" (the first verse in TtruUkymolt). 

Tolkappiyanar ruled that letters peculiar to Sanskrit may be omitted or altered 
when adopting a word into Tamil. Accordingly, consonant clusters in Sansknt 
were resolved in Tamil by the introduction of epenthetic vowels i and u. But later, 
during the period of the Pallava and the ChSja monarchies, Sanskrit words were 
incorporated into Thmil poetry, with the clusters unchanged: examples are words 
like Indra, Chandra, VSkya etc. Ot^kkOttar (12th century) was the writer who gave 
great currency to the consonant dusters; but ArunagirinSthar (14-15 centuries) 
made the greatest use of such words; this was necessary for these poets, because 
they were writing poetry in chandam, the classical rhythmic pattern of verse; in a 
still later period (iSth century beginning) even TSyumfinavar makes use of them, 
although be does not write in chandam. 

During this period, Tamilization of Sanskrit words was going on apace. Later 
grammatical books no doubt made rules on the subject, since earlier literary works 
were adopting a uniform system of Tamilization. For example, the tetters r and 
/ and their full series cannot occur in the initial position in the Tamil forms. 
Hence ways were invented to Tamilize them. A vowel was ifRroduced to accord 
with the first letter of the Sanskrit words; this was generally i, u and a : examples 
kSman, urdmanif arahganSthan tXc. 

Vocabatoy 

Tamil vocabulary has certainly been muiched by the import of a good number 
of Sanskrit words from the beginning of known history. A few Tamil grammatical 
treatises written In the 11th and the 17th centuries lay down rules for adapting 
Sanskrit words and grammar to Tamil. The 14-lSth centuries saw the impact of 
the Muslim culture in Tamilnadu. Naturally many words had been absorbed into 
the Tamil language from the languages of the Muslims, Arabic gnd Persian. Words 
like toppi, salibn, iabdsh, ghuSbn had been used by even classic writers of the 14-1 Sth 
centuries. From the 17th century the impact of the West had betto introducing many 
words from the European languages into the spoken and the Written language of 
Tamil. ParaAgi (foreigner), bbrahgi (cannon), pSaS (pen), kmudkhi (paper) and 
many others had been taken over from the Portuguese. AsW/zzm (paper) and tuttu 
(omn) have been taken from the Dutch. Pdttai (bottle), i(2lmfiir|ll8ntem) and 
(nigjit patrtrf) are from the French. Words from the Eng^idi are Innumerable. With 
the mpid advance of setenoe in modern days, hundreds of tskms. technical and 
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scientific, have entered and continue to enter the literary language. The spoken 
Tamil contains them even in larger numbers. 


LITERATURE 

Introdnetioa 

Tamil is one of the great classical languages of the world. In the words, of the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica, “Tamil is perhaps the only example of an ancient classical 
language which continues as a spoken tongue for more than 2500 years, without 
undergoing any change in its basic structure”. The earliest available book in Tamil 
is Tolkdppiyant. Without entering into any controversy, we may aflSrm that it was 
much earlier than the so-called ^angam period of literature. There is every reason 
to believe that Tolkappiyam belonged to the fwriod around 500 B.C. Being a gra- 
mmatical treatise, it must have been preceded by quite a large volume of literary 
composition. The many literary conventions we find in this book indicate a vast 
extent of earlier varied literature in the language. These indicate that there must 
have been a rich body of literature in the Tamil language for earlier than 1000 B.C. 
But all this literature is not extant today. Kalaviyal urai (8th century A.D.) says that 
all this perished when the land was deluged by the sea. 

The analogy of Yfiska’s Ninikta in the Sanskrit language also points to a very 
early literature. He composed his book on the meanings of many words in the 
vidas which did not have any currency in the classical Sanskrit of his day. TolkS- 
ppiyar gives the word meanings of certain words and defines some other words in 
the chapters on Uri-iyal, Idal-iyal and Marapu-iyaL His book is a grammatical 
treatise and not a lexicon. Where was the need for word meanings in a treatise on 
grammar? Tolkappiyar seems to have felt, like Yaska, that a large number of words 
in the literature of an ancient past had gone out of use and been forgotten. He 
tries to recapture their sense and define then for posterity. This also leads us to 
believe that an earlier literature had been in c .tdence long before the days of Tollm- 
ppiyar. Abhinas Das Gupta and some others claim that the vldas could have been 
composed some 25,000 years ago. On a similar reasoning, we may also state that 
the early Tamil literature might have been composed 25,000 years ago. Unfortuna- 
tely, no fragment of it remains today except the definitions in Tolkappiyam. 

Many claim that South India had been the cradle of human race and that the 
peninsular India in the south is today substantially the same as it existed before 
the beginnings of life. Tamil is considered to be the first language that branched 
oflf from a proto-Dravidian language. Exacavations at Mohenjodaro and other 
places point out to the great culture of the Dravidian peoples some 5000 years ago. 

The Pre-Sangam P«iod 

Tamil literary convention states emphatically that there was a large stretch of 
land beyond Cape Camorin a long time ago and that it was swallowed up by the 
sea in two successive deluges. It is stated that there were two academics in that 
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land successively imtronized by the I^dyas and that a number of books on gra> 
mmar, literature, music and drama were published there. Many books are mentioned 
by name, and a few lines from one of them are also cited. The second verse of the 
l^ahgam anthology on heroic poetry named Pugar^MIgu is said to have been compos* 
ed by a poet of the second academy. But no other poem or book of those academies 
is available today. Tolkippiyar himself is said to have been a member of the second 
academy. This academy was held in the city of KapStapuram, referred to also by 
VSlmlki in bis ISmSyaria. 

Attention may be invited to a dassification of Tamil as Afuttamtf-iya}, iiai, 
and r&takam, meaning poetry, music and dance. Agattiya, the president of the 
first academy, is said to have written books on all the three divisions and there was 
said to be one Tamil Bharatam on dance. But these are only names mentioned in 
a later day. However one thing is certain, and that is that there was quite a large 
volume of Tamil literature before the birth of the Christian era ; there were a 
number of poets and patrons, and the language and the literature were indeed far 
developed in all the three divisions. However, we find no literature on music and 
dance anywhere in all later Uterature, Dance seems to have completely disappeared 
from later writing while music had a fresh lease of life during the bh<dcti period, 
through the songs of JfiSnasambandhrr. Later, Arunagirinfithar in the ISth century 
and the three Tamil musical composers of the 18th century helped to re-introduce 
music on the map of Tamil literature. 

Tidldlniyam 

This is the first Tamil book now available and it is a grammalical treatise. It 
was written by Tolkfippiyar, a disciple of Agattiyar who himself is said to ha\e 
written a grammar in his own name. The treatise divided into three books of nine 
chapters each, obviously planned to be so symmetrical was published in the court 
of a Pandya, presided over by AtankSttasan. The first book deals with orthography 
and phomdo^, the second with cty.nology and syntax, and the third with poetic 
themes, prosody and literary conventions. 

Five diapters of (he third book deal with or romantic poetry, one with 
puitm or heroic poetry, and one each on similes, prosody and literary conventions. 
The aham chapters deal with seven love aspects or r/ipni including the five regional 
aspects. The very elaborate treatment is not a rule of conduct for life, but is merely 
a poetic convention for poets to follow. Putam deals with war and peace. The 
chapter on prosody deals extensively with sentiments and figures of speech, and 
paves the way for future elaborate treatises on poetics and rhetoric. The thoughts 
of Tolkfippiyar on langua^ and life would have been obscure jTor us, but for the 
very learned and painstaking expositions of later great commintators, born out 
of reverence and sympathetic understanding. 

The cUsiification of all poetic themes as oAnm and pugam, tcive themes and war 
themes, is a definite contribution of Tamil culture toithought on tw subject. Naturs 1- 
iy this arose at a period when population was very smell, peopfs lived together in 
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isolated areas in small tribal clusters, and chivalry, which was only love and war, 
was held in the highest esteem. 

In the days of Tolkappiyam Sanskrit was not a spoken language; hence much 
of Tamil could not infiltrate into Sanskrit, while Sanskrit could infiltrate into Ta mi l. 
The protaganists of the two languages would be well advised to bear this in mind. 

The Sahgam Age (300 B.C. to 300 A.D.) 

IraiyanSr ka^axtyal mentions in detail all matters connected with the ^angam 
and laments the fact that much of the literature had been lost. Adiyarkkunallar 
repeats the whole story and makes the same lament. One of the books held by 
NallSr as an authority in his day and later considered lost along with the others 
has now been recovered and published in 1973 (PaTichamarapu). Hence there is no 
need to doubt the veracity of the statements of the commentators and dismiss all 
^aiigam literature as fondly memorized legends. The Kajabhras are known to have 
started a ^angam in Madurai under one Vajranandi; it was merely a Jain religious 
i^angam, intended presumably to obliterate the fragrant memory of the earlier non- 
religious Tamil literary i^angam there. 

Tolkappiyam in our view belongs to a pre-^angam period. Literary tradition 
says that the third ^aiigam was located in the present city of Madurai under the 
patronage of the PSndya rulers where 49 men of letters wrote their books and verses. 
A vast quantity of that writing is now available. From linguistic, traditional and 
historical grounds there is reason to bclie\e that this l^aiigam or academy of scholars 
did really function between the period 300 B.C. to 200 A.D. The poems of the period 
mention the three dynasties, Chera, Choja. and Paiidya but not the Pallava. This 
is a definite pointer regarding age. The available songs of the period had been 
conq>osed only as occasional verses, later collected together into nine anthologies. 
The number of poets are many more than 49. Of the nine, Pattuppattu is a com- 
pilation of ten very long verses. The others ar** collections of short verses, and these 
are given a group name as Ettuttohai, the Eigr Collections. Here again five arc on 
the subject of aham themes, two are on puram themes and one is a muscial com- 
position. Commentaries of varying importance have been written in the later cen- 
turies on all the books except two. 

During this period, there is no devotional poetry as such. The lyrical verses 
in iilappa^Sram are some examples of such poetry. There is no religious litera- 
ture. Tiru-Muruhawtppadai, the first of Pattuppattu is now considered a devotional 
poem by bhaktas of Muruga; it is indeed a very difficult blank verse, but 
yet hundreds of the devotees know it by heart. Minor poems, other than the five 
ojyuppa^ai poems in Pattt^pattu, have not been written; and also no commenta- 
ries. These arise in large numtei s in the next periods. Excepting the musical verses 
which constitute the whole of Paripa^ol, we have no other books on music or drama, 
in this period. 

The ten songs {PattuppSttihAbc ten Idylls) are in the asiriyam metre and vary 
in Mith ftom 103 to 782 lines. Of the ten, five are on the agtuppa^i theme and the 
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Other five on aham themes on kugH^, mullai, marutam, neidal and pShi and a pupm 
theme on Ajpuppadai is the direction given by a poet to another indigent 

poet to the presence of a patron from whom he has received many rich presents. 
The first poem among the ten is 1Hru’AfunA3giflq>paiai by Nakkirar, addressed to 
lord Nfuruga. It may be considered also as an invocatory verse to the group of ten 
songs. Nakldrar has also sung Neiunal^vS^i which is a neidal poem dqiicting the 
pangs of separation 'of the lady-love who prays for the speedy return of her lover. 
PSndyan Nedunjeliyan who is at the battle front. RudranlmnnSr has sung here 
two poems, one PerunAStharguppSiai directing a bard to I|andiraiyan the ruler of 
KSachi, and two, PattinappSUti in praise of Karikfila Chdla for which poem he 
received much gold as a present. Nattattanir wrote Slru-pdn-agguppSdai on Nalliyak* 
kd^n, a petty chief. The pdpa with the smaller yfi/ is directed to the patron. MuU 
laippSttu by NappudanSr the smallest poem in the group is on the aham theme. 
The lady here lives separated from her lord who is in the battle front. Elders console 
her, the war is over and her husband returns home. Maduraik-kafiji the longest 
in the group was sung by MSngudi Marudan to instruct the I^n^ya king 
Nedunjeliyan on the transcience of life. This is a pugam theme. The poem employs 
many lines in the voUy/ metre. KuriUJip-pdltu is by Kapilar intended to teach the Arya 
prince Bcihatta the beauties of Tamil love-poetry. While saying that the heroine 
gathered flowers, the author reels off an interesting list of one hundred flowers, 
which is a glowing tribute to his observation of nature and his knowledge of the 
botanical science. We understand that Brihatta mastered Tamil love-poetry so 
well, that later he was himself able to compose a song on the subject. The last is 
MaUupadidcaddm which term is onomotopic of the sound on the hills. It is by Perum 
Kausikar on a patron by name Nannan. It is also known as KQttar-agguppadai, 
since it deals with the life of the Kfittar, or wandering ministrels. A carefree life 
and enjoyment of the good things thereof, love of nature, generosity and giving, 
vduch are the keynote of the life of those days, find real and artistic expression in 
these songs. 

E}^iittllhai 

This is a group of eight books each of which is a compilation of many songs 
on different subgects by different authors. An invocatory verse to each group seems 
to have been sung by poet PerundSvanar of a later day. Each is said to have been 
compiled by a particular poet for a particular chief. 

JOtrmtdhai has 401 short verses, on love themes. Nagtipai hhs now 399 verses, 
each between 9 and 12 lines. AhanSnSru (also called ffeduntdhah has, as its name 
indicates, 400 verses, each being between 13 and 31 lines. AitAugioagu with 500 
verses is divided into five large sections on the five tinais, each f/noibeing divided into 
ten diapters of tm verses eadi. Each decade is given a name afteilanimals and com- 
mon objects such as the elephant,' the crab, the buffalo etc. absiract thoughts like 
yearning, the city of To^i and the utterances of the characters.} There is a touch 
of folklore in the headings. The decade arrangement has been ^ied in Kvg^ of 
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the and the Vatsh^va hymns. Each verse is very shorty between 3 and 6 lines; 
even of this, the last line is a refrain. Hence the author has very little space for writ- 
ing his thoughts. All the above four books are in the asiriyafn metre. 

/Calittdhai on the love theme is in kalippa^ on the five tinais^ with a different 
number of verses in each tinal. Five different authors arc supposed to have sung 
them. This is the only book in the kalippa metre in the Tamil language. Most 
of the verses have a fine dramatic setting and a quaint musical quality also. The 
change of moods, the play of emotions and the delineation of character are very 
well expressed in the kali verses. 

PuxanSnBxu and Padixtuppattu both on pur ant themes arc again in iht asiriyam 
metre. The first is a collection of 400 verses which contain many historical references 
on contemporary chiefs, princes and poets and also some valuable observations on 
life. It is a mirror of the life and culture of Tamil nadu in the contemporary period. 
Of all the Ettuttdhai collection this is probably the most valuable. Padirguppdttu 
contains ten decades sung by ten poets on ten Chera rulers; its verses are more 
terse than all the others. The poem has great value on account of its historical re- 
ferences. The first and the tenth decades are not available. 

ParipSdal is the last collection of musical compositions by different poets, said 
to contain 70 verses, of which only 22 are available today. Each has its musical 
mode and the name of the musicu n who wrote the notation also noted in the colo- 
phon. But the tradition of paripadal poetry and music has been totally lost. The 
poems arc in praise of Muruga, Vishnu, the city of Madurai and the river Vaigai. 
It is luxurious poetry. Enjoyment of life at its fullest is here; but yet the ideals of 
human endeavour are held high indeed. One verse says: My Lord, I do not 
pray for wealth or gold or the pleasures of life; grant me compassion, love and 
charity. 

TiroUkanil 

Tirukkura] (Kural) is acclaimed as the greatest Tamil classic. It expresses the 
most profound thoughts on the most baflSlipg problems of life: yet it has the greatest 
economy of words and a perfection of style. Kural means short ; each verse in the 
book is written as a couplet, where the first line has four feet and the second only 
three; Kural is a variant of the renbS. The venba metre has a rigid sequence 
of arrangement of the syllables. Even under this handicap and the shortness of size, 
the author has produced a classical masterpiece which has been inimitable in all 
history. The book is divided into 133 chapters or decades, each containing ten 
verses. The chapters are arranged in three books, in the manner of all Tamil books, 
specifying virtue, wealth and pleasure. The three books are known as AjattuppaK 
PorumpSi and Kamattuppal {pat is part). 

Nothing about the author his name, his place, his class in society, his religion, 
his age, his profession in lifc~is certain today. Yet, that he towers far above the 
tallest of the Tamil writers of any time is certain. That is because, the relevance of 
his book is not only to Tamilnadu, not only to the Hindu fold, but to the whole 
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world of humanity, spnaking various languages, professing different faiths and liv- 
ing in different dimes. Though the charter was drawnup by a man, it applies with 
equal force to woman also. In a society ridden by caste, he draws up a testament 
for a casteless society. The whole book is a charter for hunuin conduct having the 
same force even today, eighteen centuries after it was written; it will continue to 
have the same force to the end of time. 

For an understanding in the right historical pt^rspective, we would place him 
at the latter half of the 2nd century A.D., after all the ^angam poetry was written 
and just earlier than ^ilappadikdram which we would place in the firri half of the 
3rd century. 

SUa^adlkirain 

liilappadtkSram, the story of the anklet, is hailed as the ftrst epic poem in the 
Tamil language. It is in the Ssiriyam metre, the metre in which most of the ^angam 
poetry was written. The occurrence of the story is placed in the three dties Puhdr 
(Kaverippaftinam), Madurai and Vanji, which were the capitals of the Ch5(as, the 
Pandyas and the Chgras. Accordingly it is divided into the three respective cantos. 
Kannald, the daughter of a rich merchant in Puhar is married to Kdvalan, the son 
of another rich merchant there; the story of these two is §ilappadikaram. 

The poem contains 30 chapters almost all in Ssiriyam except the musical pieces 
which are in kcUippS. The pieces might have been taken by the author from folk- 
song prevalent in his day. The story is a real tragedy. But in keeping with Indian 
tradition, the third canto had been added, deifying Kannaki. This canto VaRjik- 
kSndam makes fiction look like history. Kannaki has now become a historical 
figure, to suit the political passions of the later half of the 20th century. Mfiri, Selli, 
Draupadi and many other petty divatas have now been merged with the story of 
Kan^ki to evolve a new Kannaki cult. 

Ignoring this attempt at a new cult, we may say that the poem is a great poem. 
The author ]{ango is said to be a brother ofCheran Senkuttuvan. He showers praises 
on the three Tamil kings and their kingdoms equally. He is here made to say that 
SSttanSr the author of MafimSkhalai was his contemporary, that he learnt the Ka- 
^naki story from him and wrote the epic at his request. This story will lead to many 
anachronisms and may not be true, ^itappadikaram in our opinion was written 
earlier than the Kafabhra interregnum i.e. in the first half of the 3rd century A.D., 
while Majfitrtikhalai was written after the interregnum, by the latter half of the 6th 
century A.D. It is not correct to say that the two books were contemporary epics. 

The Age of the Hymns (300-900 AD.) 

imrodncrioa 

The ^imgam age is followed 1^ an age of hymn-singing in tM Tamil language 
in both the Saiva and the Vaishnava religions, extending over a period of about 
six centuries, from tte fourth to the ninth. Each age is not a ch sr-cut one but it 
gradually merges into the next and there is a certain amount of ov^iapping. Hymn- 
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singinjt has been the predominant feature of the period and it has proceeded in the 
two religions all through the centuries. 

Epic Poetry 

Two long narrative poems on the epic model have been composed during this 
period. One is ManimSkhalai written by the Buddhist SSttanar, while the other is 
PeruAkaiai written by a Jaina prince, Manimekhalai is said to be a sequel to the ^rlier 
poem Sil€ 4 fpadikdram, and the two are considered to be twin epics. A critical ap- 
praisal of the two epics Mai^imekhalai and ^ilappadikaram will show that this may 
not be correct after all. The goals of life in the Tamil as well as the Indian tradition 
are the four — aram, porul, inbam and vTiu (virtue, wealth, love and release), iilap- 
padik&ram is said to deal with the first three, while ManimSkhalai is said to deal 
with the last. This is a fond idea of the Tamils but not correct. The former deals 
with vWm also; its author was wrongly considered to be a Jaina. On the other hand, 
ManimStkhalui deals with the Buddhist philosophy and so the two cannot be taken 
together. Siiappadikaram has an extremely tolerant attitude towards ail the religions 
l^aiva, VaishMva, ^akta, ICaumara and Jaina but ManimSkhalai is wholly intolerant 
of other religions; there is downright condemnation of Jainism here. We find this 
epic has been conceived and finished by the author only for expounding the Buddhist 
philosophy and way of life. In this the author has no doubt achieved considerable 
success. But as an epic it is far below any standards. It has 30 chapters like the iilap- 
padikSram, all in the Usiriyam metre, without any relieving change. The story is 
about ManimSkhalai the daughter of KSvalan through Madbavi. Madhavi who 
is grieved at the tragic death of her lover, decides that her daughter Manimekhalai 
should not lead the life of a courtesan as she had herself done. Stories of rebirth, 
love, jealousy, vengence and intrigues play their part in the epic. Finally Mani- 
mSkhalai the heroine examines all the systems of philosophy and ends up by herself 
becoming a Buddhist. 

Though this poem fails as an epic, it has occasional good poetry. Even apart 
from this, it upholds virtue at all levels. The glory of chastity, justice as the king’s 
most important virtue, feeding of the hungry, the upholding of righteousness and 
non-attachment are some of the eternal virtues which are nobly championed in this 
classical poem. ManimSkhalai is an original Tamil story. It is the only book on 
Buddhism in the language. 

Not so with Peruhkatai. The author, Ko.igu Vc|ir, adapted this story from the 
original in the Palsachi language (not cxtani now). The story is that of the prince 
Udayana celebrated in Sanskrit lore and literature He courts and marries several 
princesses in turn and ultimate' ' after a full life, i enounces the world. This poem 
portrays the luxury, affluence and richness of life at the royal and high levels. 
AltlMM igh there is some story interest here, there is no unity of plot or constraction. 
His book has been a brilliant portrayal of life in the Tamil country in the period and 

tjf enUmerative detail. The author who lived in a corner of the Tamil country 
Pfoh&bly toured the Pallava, PSndya and ChSja territories. The richness of life. 
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the abundance of the necessaries for life, the gtamour of the city, the beauty and 
culture of the men and women, their arts like music, dancing and painting, and their 
games and recreation, the rivers and the river culture — all these which he saw made 
such a deep impression on his mind that he has recorded them in minute details. 
On this account it is a valuable poem. 

Ethical Poetry 

Eighteen books beginning with Kural all in vapdd metre, have been grouped 
together as the Klfak-kanakku, a name used only in the later centuries. The Kural 
metre is itself a variant of the venl^. The author of I^ira} had mastered the metre 
so welt and had utiliud it so effectively to express eternal truths on life that later 
writers did not dare to go near it. Of the 17 other books, ten besides Kura} deal 
with ethics. N3laii is deservedly the most famous among these, ft is said to be a 
collection of 400 separate verses sung by different Jain monks. They deal with the 
subjects of virtue, wealth and love. In NSnSgu a book of 400 verses, the 

last line of each verse has a short crisp and telling proverb which is current even 
today. The other lines tell an anecdote to illustrate the proverb. It contains some 
amount of good poetry also. 

The next are a group of four books of about 100 verses each Tirikaiukam, 
Nanmanikkadigaif Sirupafiehaniulam and ElSdi wherein each verse makes a definite 
number of observations on life and conduct. Of these the first two seem to have 
good poetic expression while the other two are mere enumerations. IrniS NSzpatu 
in 40 verses mentions some bitter truths, while Mya NStpatu mentions sweet truths 
Mudumolik'l^chi, the only book not injthe venbS metre, contains 10 verses, each 
verse having 10 observations on life. Ackarak-kdvai strikes a different note. It 
lays down a semUspiritual course calculated to inculcate good manners and good 
conduct in life. The author seems to have gathered his thoughts from life in general 
and may be from the Upanishads and the Agamas, but not from the Smptis as 
considered by sonM critics. 

We may venture a guess about these poems. Four of these are by Jains while 
the other six are by ^aivas and Vaisnavas. Literature during the earlier period cen- 
tered round Madurai but that kingdom had been under the yoke of an alien clan 
who had virtually suppressed the rule of law. This was probably the reason for so 
many books to be written with a view to emphasize the basic ethical thoughts. 

Hw ^va Hyaus 

The evolution of the ^aiva hymns and the Vaishnava hymgs through almost 
all the centuries of this period will justify the name given to thisjperiod as the Age 
of the Hymns. Even during the Kalabhra interregnum at Miadum, these two reli- 
gions produced hymn singers in tljeir respective religions, but th^ were all outside 
Rb(i^nSd. In tte iMiva religion, UrumQIar and KaraikkSlamAtaiySr were born 
in the Ch5]anld. TiruniQlar, author of Tinmumtram the 10th l^k of the l^aiVa 
canon was a mystic, a y5g/. poet and siddha. In all his 3000 tellii|BS and sometlinM 
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obscuFC vetscs, he develops the four paths of^aivism — the servant, the son, the com- 
rade and the disciple (d3sa, satputra, safia and samriargi), the ybgas and the I^Skta 
cult, and expounds many personal spiritual experiences. He was the first to use 
the term Saiva-siddfOnia and he preached the gospel, “Love is God”. Kiraikkalam- 
maiySr, the mother from Karaikkai who has sung three poems with 143 verses, 
included in the 1 1th Book, probably lived at the same time. In two decads she praises 
the dance of Siva. She had invented the new forms antadi, where the end of the 
first verse is used to begin the next verse, and the Irattai mani tnalai, a poem of 20 
verses, repW and kalitturai alternating. She preaches the highest philosophy that 
everything is god and that everything is governed by god. 

The main canon-singers or acharyas in ^aivism are the next four. Jfianasam- 
bandha, the child saint, was given the milk of Supreme Wisdom in his infancy and 
thereafter he toured the whole of Tamil country* singing His praise in temples, in 
sweet musical verses, accompanied on the instrument >5/ by Nilakantha. He has 
sung over 4200 verses which show his brilliance in music and scholarship. 

Saint Appar was his senior contemporary. Sambandha the Brahmin called 
this saint Appar (father) and he came to be called Appar ever since. He has 
sung more than ^XX) verses in the ^aiva canon. Early in life he went over to Jainism 
but returned to Saivism, when his sister interceded with lord Siva. He came to be 
called Tiru-navukkarasu, the Prince of Song. Mahendra Pallava, the Jaina emperor 
of the early 7th century who was his persecutor was himself converted by Appar. 
His song reaches to the masses, being simple, sweet and full of fervour and surren- 
der, coming straight from the heart. He is the propagator of the gospel, ‘subjects 
to none are we’ and 'my duty is to serve.' 

Saint Sundara who probably lived a generation after Appar was considered the 
comrade of god, and also the Insolent Devotee. The legend is that he married two 
wives with god’s help and that when he broke > promise to the second, he lost his 
eyesight. His prayers to god were of no avail. The incidents in his life show that 
god is the Eternal Law and even a friend of god cannot take liberties with that 
Law. He has sung over 1000 verses of good lyrical poetry. 

Saint hfSiiikkavachaka the fourth acharya i.s the author of the famous Tiruva- 
rhakam. He was a minister under Varagura Pandya 11. ^iva Himself comes down 
on earth in the form of a preceptor to wean -n^ay this saint from the worldly life. 
MSnikkavSehaka goes through many trials and tribulations, all of which he pours 
forth in his songs. His songs arc soul-stir mg poetry; he efiaccs himself and makes 
a complete surrender to god. There are of course mv^ments of blissful union and joy, 
and dark moments of separatiu- and despair. Whatever be the emotion, it is all 
poetry of beauty and sweetness, artlessly but soulfully expressed. The saint has 
ehosen many popular folk-songs and play motifs for some of his songs. In every 
one of them, we see the personality of the author in supreme enjoyment, artless 
abandmi ot even desperate longing. He does not employ any great poetic image^ 
for artiltk eSbet. The very intimate personal experience creates its own artistic 
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effect. MSnikkavSchaka is certaialy the cuimination of the supreme lyrical writing 
of the Mojtr/ movement in l^visra. 

ChSramSn PeramS|. a ruling prince of the ChSra country was a friend of Sundara 
whose three songs are collected into the 11th Book of the l^aiva canon. He has 
introduced two new forms of Tamil poetics namely nummea^lk-kHvai and util. The 
first is a poem of thirty verses with three different metres coming one alter the other. 
The triS is a long lyrical poem in the kaliver^ metre where young women in the 
traditional seven ages look at ^iva going in procession along the street and fall in 
love with Him. This implies that all the souls are the tiSyaki who naturally look 
up to god who is the supreme ndyaka. The ulS poem has been copied in the later 
history by many poets and here the aspect of god has been substituted by other 
chiefs. 

The Vabhoava Hymns 

The entire Vaishrmva canon has been composed during this period. The First 
three AivSrs, Pdygai, BhQtam and Pey all hailed from the Pallava territory, from 
KSnchi, Mallai and Mayikti, met one night at TirukkSvaltIr and sang the first three 
ant&ti poems of 100 ve'ph3r each on Vishnu. They all show a generally tolerant 
view of other religions also. Tiruppan3{v^ from ^riratigam is a Harijan; bis song 
of 10 verses in praise of the form of the lord of the place is part of the daily prayer- 
book of the VaisbMvas. It is a love poem of surrender with considerable warmth 
of feeling. Next comes Tirumma]isai, the alvSr from Majisai. who has sung two 
poems, NSnmukhan TiruSntSdi with 100 venbSs and Tiruchchanda viruttam with 
120 viruttam in a set pattern of rhythm. The poems are philosophical in nature 
and embody considerable anti-l§aiva tirade in them. 

Next comes Ton^radippo^, the dust of the feet of the Maktas, with two 
poems, Tin^pailkluchchi and TinanSlai. The first is intedned to rouse lord Vishnu 
from his sleep in the early morning and obtain Mis grace. It is a fine lyrical potm 
which has since been copied by many. Tinmaiai means the holy garland. It is also 
a fine poem of intense devotion. Yet it reveals a high degree of violent bigotry and 
intolerance. 

Kula^Uiara, a Ch&a prince of the west coast, has sung 105 verses called Peru- 
trial TirumolL They etqpress his passionate adoration of Vishnu in the form of Rama ; 
the god, as a child, attracts him most. His lullaby song on I^m& is a famous one 
and the first of this kind. His songs on Tiruvenkatam and Vitnutakkdiu are unsur- 
passed in emdtional fervour and supplication. 

Periymvfir, from l^tfvilbputtar was a preceptor to the PS^dfa king l^ifvallabha 
of the late 8th century. He always placed himself in the positicm of the mother of 
god and so his name, Periya (the elder) ^|vir. His PaltSpiu po(4 is the fore-runner 
of many rimilar poems in the language. His pen-pictures of the chldhood Kpshpa 
are most beautiful. The b^imings of tiw later Pl|)ait-Tami) |^m are discernible 
in hb soiHM. 
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F^ySlySr the unmarried man, found An^| as a baby in his garden anH adopt* 
ed her as his dau^ter. She is the only wonian poet among the A|vars. When she 
grew up she considered herself as a bride of Krishna and refused to marry any 
mortal. Her supreme love was made known by the lord himself and her 
story ends with her union with the Divine Lover. She has sung two poems Tint- 
ppSiVi^ and NSchchiy^ Tirumoli. The first poem has the greatest religious signifi- 
cance among ^the Vaishnavas. All her songs are a passionate (longing of the love- 
sick damsel pining for the love of her lover). To her Krishm is not only the Supreme 
Transcendental Being, but also a playmate and comrade. One of the songs in her 
TVrtoftc// narrating her dream wedding with Krishna is a beautiful lyric which has 
secured an important place in the wedding functions of the Vaishnavas. 

Urumangai AlvSr, chief of a small tract in the Kaveri delta has sung more than 
1000 verses collected together into the 2 nd Book of the Vaishnava canon. He is 
said to belong to robber clan and a colourful story narrates how he received the 
mantra from NfirlyaM Himself, when he way laid Him. He was undoubtedly an 
erudite scholar who made new experiments in poetry. He utilized many themes 
from folklore of such as sahl, unit etc. in his poems, themes later adopted by MSnik- 
kavSchakar also. His songs are all set to wonderful music and songs on the cMd- 
hood of Krishna are most endearing. 

NammSivar, considered to be the greatest of the Alvars, hails from the extreme 
south. Mis songs numbering mote than 1 100 verses have been collected into the 
4th Book and are known as Tiruvaymnli and are considered also as Samavlda. 
The VaishMVa religion has grown from his date, early 9th century, to the present 
and NammSjvSr’s songs have been the seed of all this religion. He has also sung a 
whole poem of love poetry, the Ttruviruttam. Most of his songs are philosophic?! 
but yet there are many which have a l>rical equality tinged with emotion pouring 
forth the yearning of an anguished heart for the grace of god. Through the centuries 
Vaishmvism has come to mean Nammaivar. 

Madhurakavi an aged Brahmin discovered Nammaivar and has sung a short 
lyric on him. He has not sung any verses on lord Vishnu, but his devotion to Nam- 
mSl^r has raised him also to the level of an d/idr. 

The Vaishnava hymns have been complied by Nathamuni m the 9th century 
into four books and are called the Divine Four Thousand. These are considered the 
Tamil yiida. 

Ronaatfe mmI Heroic Poetry 

There are six books in the KJlk-kmakku fully "inswering to the classification 
of ahtan themes or romantic pot* 7 . They are Ainttnai 50 and Tinaimoli 50, each 
with 10 verses to each of the five tinais. Kainnilai with 12 verses to each, Ainti^ai 
70 with 14 verses, Tinaintatai 150 with 30 verses to each and Kor 40 describing the 
reaction of the lovddom girl on the advent of the rains. These poems are mere 
imitative verses of the ^angam "poetry. Probably the literary conventions of the 
tariier peripd had all died out, but yet some writers had attempted to recapture 
51 
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the Spirit of that poetry, without much success. Of the six, only 71pabnSlai 150 
may be said to have any poetry. 

Aojavn/i 40 a heroic poem, is the kst of the 18 Klfk-ka^akku to be noticed here, 
it describes the battle field where KSchchengamn vanquished the Chera ruler. 
In all its verses he describes only the battlefield. Though the resulting monotony 
cannot be avoided, the poem Im some merits to recommend it. It deals with a 
pitched battle, and not with the virtue of giving or similar ethical themes. Thus 
it is a unique poem. Considerable poetry of a heroic nature can be seen in the epic 
Perwdcmkai. 

Minor Poems 

Many types of minor poems have been mentioned under the heads, the l^aiva 
and the Vaishnava canons. Here we are concerned with two more new poems. 
PSnitk-k^vai is a poem composed on the love theme in praise of the I^ndya king 
Nedumaran. Though only about 360 verses of this have been collected from com- 
mentaries, this poem is the first to string together the various love themes of the 
l^angam-age into a connected narrative. The unknown author has here invented a 
new pattern which has caught the imagination of later writers and we find more 
than a hundred poems of the kdvtu type written till this date. Being a narrative 
in praise of a particular person it cannot but be monotonous. This apart, 
the Pd^iik-kdvai, is valuable for the amount of historical information it furnishes 
on the battles of the Pfindya. 

MuttoHayiram today only about 110 verses of a book of about 900 verses sung 
in praise of the three ruling monarchs of the day, is a work of extraordinary poetic 
beauty and charm, couched in anesting words. 

Music and Dance 

The 8th century witnessed a' revival in the production of books on these subjects , 
but even they have been lost except one PaRchamarapu of the end of the 9th century 
Had it not been for Joanasambandha and his tours, singing the TSvarom in all the 
temples with a pair of cymbals in his hands to the accompaniment of the instrument 
ySl, no ancient music would have reached us. 

Grammatical Writing 

The 8th century witnessed a great revival of grammatical writing; books on 
rhetoric, prosody, poetics, music and drama, and on many sections of porul were 
written then for the first time. Besides, schools other than the TolkSppiyam school 
such as Avinayam and tnttaka\iyam, came into existence then, ^ut all of them were 
short-lived. In the few cemuries they all faded, for an unknowfi reason; only Irai- 
yai0r Ka}aviyal and some small fragments as citations have suifived. 

The Age of the 'Ch8|a Emponn (850-1300 Ait).) 

The Ch5|a monarchs made temple building so much their noooy and the ful- 
emnt of public activity that the Tamils had come to be known th|bughout the world 
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as a mce of temple builders. New life was given to both the ^aiva and the Vaishmva 
canons: temple worship gave a fresh importance to the Agamas. There was a larg^ 
volume of writing on all the aspects of literature and grammar. New patterns in 
literary composition came to be experimented upon. Epic poetry was written on 
a large scale. The greatest patronage in all history was now extended to music and 
dance. The king Gandaraditta composed a hymn set to music on Nataraja, which 
was later included in the Saiva canon. KulSttuoga I is said to have compos- 
ed musical pieces which his queen, E[isaivallabhi (one who had mastered the seven 
notes), sang. There have been eminent queens and women members of the royal 
family such as Slembiyan-mSdcvi and Kundavai who were all patrons of art and 
letters. However one feature is note-worthy. Apart from the compilation of the 
Vaishiaava canon by NSthamuni which took place in the unsettled days of Vija^’aya 
and Aditya, and the compilation of the l^aiva canon which took place in the glorious 
days of RSjarllja, no great writing seems to be have been produced in the glorious 
days of the first line of the Cholas upto the end of the 1 1th century. The second line 
beginning from KulSttunga 1 from 1070 A.D. saw the writing of the largest volume 
of literature on all fields. 

liide Poetry 

The Chd{a period is the most productive in the field of epic poetry. We find 
about a dozen large books of an epic character written during this period. The 
3siriyam metre of the early epics has been replaced by the virutlam metre, which 
had come to stay. The period opens with the Ramayana of Kambar and almost 
ends with the Periyapurmam of ^ekki}ar. 

The RarriSyema of Kambar was modelled on the Ramayana of Vfilmlki in 
Sanskrit. Kambar chose it only for the potentialities for epic creation which it 
offered. Kambar did not merely portray Rama as others before him had done 
but elevated him to the level of the high ideal ti»< o he had in mind. He was a supreme 
artist who desired to mould things according t ; his ideals; the critic can only assess 
how far the artist has succeeded in his creation. For aught we know, Kambar might 
have been a staunch l^aiva; that does not preclude him from making a great classic 
of the story of RSma and if need be, even from portraying Rlima as the Supreme 
Being of all religion. As one critic has remarked, Kambar had made three major 
currents of influence — ^the spirit of sheer aesthetic enjoyment of the ^aiigam period, 
the spirit of the ennobling ethics in Rural, ana the bhakti spirit of devout worship 
fostered by a religion in the shadow of Sanskritism before him — flow into one broad 
stream. 

It is not ri|^t to say that he copied or adapted anything from anyone. He had 
a great legacy not only in art and letters but also in culture and philosophy which 
he used, a better form to a better purpose. His epic, with all the characters and 
outline of Vllmiki, is yet different in plot, in construction, in space, in human 
relationsAtip and in accepted valyes and ideals. It is a poem for all time. 

The next four large narrative poems are all Jaina epics. VaJaiySpati is a gf>od 
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poem of comidettbie lyrical beauty but ia not extent. OiMam^t and ChBlOma^, 
aie two eplca de[Hcthig the lives of princes. Hie former deals with the Bft of prince 
JIvaka son of Sachchanda, the king vriio is treacherously kiUed in a battle 1^ bn, 
minister. Jfvaka grows up, has many love aflairs, wins back bis kingdom and finally 
in the true hitu. fashion, renounces the worU. The versification of the author is 
not very happy. Coming long after the l^aiva and the Vaishmiva canons, it betrays 
bis ignorance of ttm canons. 

CkSfUMopi by T5iam5(id5var, follows closely on the model of Chintama^i 
Yet its language is more flowing and elegant, and its observations on life are deeper 
and more ethical. NUakili is the next book. The story of Nftakiii is certainly funny. 
Nllal^i, a woman who takes cudgels against KundalakSli, a Buddhist woman 
preacher, who goes on meeting the various leaders in the Buddhist hierarchy, one 
after another, and finally ends up meeting the Buddha himself. Yaiddhara-kSvyam 
is a short work written with the avowed purpose of proving that women and music 
are hindrances to man’s spiritual progress. The story is a very impossible one deal- 
ing only with birth and re-birth. The heroine here murders her husband and her 
mother-in-law. Themes tike this are not met with anywhere in Tamil literature. 
Kmdalakgsi was a Buddhist epic work of some poetic merit but is no longer 
availabe. 

PeriyapurSntan of i^flkid|J|fir is induded as Book 12 in the l^atva canon Though 
claimed to be an epic, this cannot be called one. Its one keynote is bhaku. The 
author, a minister of the ChQ|a king, wrote it with the avowed goal of weaning him 
away from his study of the sensuous ChinUbmuti. He unfolds a spiritual democracy 
transcending time and space, and comprising within its fold men and women, high 
and low, educated and unlettered, from the princes down to the lowest class But 
he shows them all to be equal. in the devtHion and service to god and the godly 
men. Most of the saints have to pass through an ordeal where their devotion is put 
to the severest test, but everyone of them emerges victorious. The language is always 
easy, degant, fluent, charged with emotion and leisurely descriptive. There is another 
purSpa during this period dealing with the sports of lord l§tva performed at Madurai 
It is called TirufiUuyddal-purdpa written by Nambi; it is different from the more 
popular book of the same name written in the 18th century. 

Two other books in the vexihfl metre, may be noted here. BkSrata-wi^ of 
PerundevaiflU* was written in the days of the great Nandivarma Pallava III. It is 
an early attempt at telling the story of the Ma/uSb/OraUt in the Tamil language afresh. 
The second is that it uses a large amount of prose which is a f^rm of Sanskntized 
Tamil interespersed with its verses, in good Tamil. Besi<4s this is probably 
the first work to use prose and is called a champO-kSrya, Sun works are tare in 
the Tamil language. 

The other epic type poem to use the fqtbS metre is bflafaimba of Puhalindi. 
This short poem of about 450 verses tdls the story of prince bliia. The language 
is simple, emiiieiitly readable and also elegant. It is an imnienM^ popular book. 
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Doling the present period ethical writing takes a shorter and crisper form of 
expression. Two such collections of Awaiyar, known as AttiiBdi and Kontai’VmlSn, 
state the eternal troths and the perennial wisdom of the ages in the most critic, 
language. They are so simple and real,^so artistic and homely, that they have all 
passed into the folklore of the people. AttisBdi consists of 108 lines arranged irf an 
alphabetical order, each line having only two feet. Here the author lists all rules 
for an upright and useful life in society, Konrai-vendan consists of 91 single lines 
of four ieet each, having an internal melodious rhyme. It is amazing how Awai 
often comprises in a single phrase or line what Kural says in a verse of two lines. 

Two other Jaina ethical books of the period are noteworthy. Arunkalach- 
cheppu with 180 short verses in the Kural-venba metre, lays down elaborate codes 
of conduct for the Jaina house-holder. Axancfich-charatn, in 226 venbBs is of a more 
general nature, written in a simple and telling language. Its author evidently realised 
that Jaina influence among the people was on the wane and so wrote his book on 
a non-sectarian plane, so that it might have a wider range of appeal.* 

HMnantic Poetry 

Romantic poetry had now taken the form of stereotyped narrative poetry 
called kdvai. Ambikapafi koxai has a unique place in the history of literature m that 
it dispenses with the patron to be celebrated in the poem. It has only the hero and 
the heroine who are part of the .lory. To this extent it relieves the reader of some 
part of the monotony, although the routine form of the kovai is there. The other 
two poems are those that celebrate the patrons Vanan of Tanjai and the Ch5{a 
emperor Kuldttuhga III. Both are historical figures. Kulditunga Chdton kdvai is 
important for the amount of historical material which it contains. Besides, we 
learn that the monarch was himself a good >• holar who could pick out flaws in 
poetic compositions read before him, and cou'<i correct them. Another important 
romantic poem of the period, Kalladam written in a style reminiscent of the ^argam 
poetry, is so terse that a later day proverb says ‘don’t pick up a word quarrel with 
one who has mastered KallSiam'. Here ^iva, lord of Madurai, takes the place of the 
usual patron of the poem. All other types of poems like the Bharani and Kalatnbakam 
do also contain many verses and couplets which are romantic poetry. 

Heroic Poetry 

In an age when a great empire held sway even over vast territories across the 
seas, we can certainly expect h'' '■nic poetry of a high order. We have KaJingattup- 
part^fi a poem sung on a real expedition of the forces of Kuldttuhga I against the 
Kalinga country, the bloody battle and the return of the victorious forces. Against 
this background the opening section inviting young damsels to open the gates is 
in a very romantic and amorous>setting. The poem no doubt inspired a degree of 
patriotic fervour among the people. For this single poem of about 600 cotq;>lets 
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(1200 lines) the author Jayanko^r has been hailed as an enqtefof among poets 
(kofich-di^iwarttO. 

There have been a few followers on this model; but books like Ot(akk0ttar\ 
Dakkuydg,op‘paraifi celebrate only legendary battles and though their poetic merit 
has not been negligible, they have not gain^ any importance, 

Nandik-kcdambakam which preceded the Bharmfi by two centuries and a half, 
was the first poem of its kind, incorporating therein in about 100 verses all the themes 
of love and war, and employing all the types of metre evolved till that day. Nandi 
was the last great Pallava emperor and this poem by an unknown author celebrates 
his battles; in this respect it is valuable as a historical work. 

Devotional Poetry 

The grosvth and development of devotional poetry during this period is the 
natural outcome of the songs of the AlvSr and NSyanmar of the earlier period and 
the ushering m of peace and prosperity during theCh51a nile. In^ivism, the whole 
of the Ninth canon (Tiru-lsaipp^ was written under the patronage of the Ch5{a 
monarch Gan^iSditta and his queen Sembiyanroadevi. Wc find here a Tirup- 
Pailaniu on the model of Periyalvir's poem. SendanSr, the author of Tirup-Pallandu 
and three other poems in the Ttru-IiaippS group, was a Harijan, like TiruppanaUai 
in the Vaishnava tradition. Fattinattar and NambiyandSr Nambi have written good 
lyrical poetry in profusion; several later poets assuming the names of Kapilar. 
Bharanar and KallSi^r have wntten good devotional poems and these have all been 
group^ under the llth Book. Their poetry is gntphici*U> descriptive. Penya- 
purS/fom, written on the epic style, is also an intensely devotional long poem; it was 
added as the 12th Book. 

Mtaor Poems 

We apply the term minor poems or prabandha, here to the whole range of shor- 
ter poems, which are neither epics nor ethical poetry, but panegyrical m nature 
Such poems have risen up in great profusion. All the poems spoken of under the 
heads romantic poetry and heroic poetry are in a sense minor poems. Very late 
treatises say that they are 96 in number and prescribe rules for their composition 
but the most important minor poems had been written before the rules were framed 
The Ch5|a age has seen many first books under prabandhas such as the Bftaram, 
pilfaihTamil etc. Oftakkiittar a great poet under three Ch5b^ monarchs wrote a 
ulS prabomOutm on eadi of them and also a pif}ait-Tami[ on Ki|5ttunga Tl, besides 
i>idckaySffip‘paroa}i celebrating Rfijatfija II. All his poems ard of great historical 
value. The pl^ait-Tandl poem was probably evolved by the aut^r out of the songs 
of PeriySlvSr in the VaishMva canon. sSaAkanhcbSlan ul3 contvns much historical 
material; Ttikd-idS is also valuable as it throws considerable Mht on the temple 
observances. Both are anonymous. A legendary Bhara^ po^ called Hiranyo' 
joudp-panpfi on the model of jMckaySgtup^parcofi was also wiitted during ***** period. 
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poems prftismg the deity enshrined in temples, of the nature of the decades or 
in the Saiva and Vaishnava canon begin to be composed in this period, 
Qittodi has the unique distinction of having been engraved on rock (in 
the lOth century) while no manuscript of the tort is available anywhere. AntSdi 
writing had been the fashion then : Puhaltlr antadt, Sarasvad antadi^ ^atakopar antadi 
and are other important poems. Ruifionuja^nuxx^tddi had 

gained entry into the Vaishnava canon also. 

Commeiitary Writing 

Writing of elaborate commentaries on literary works and grammatical works 
IS an important feature of Tamil literary history, as it is in Sanskrit. Towards the 
latter part of the Choja supremacy, the erudite, among the people attempted to intro- 
duce the classical literature to the average people by their expository writing. The 
Jaina writer Ijamparanar wrote his first simple gloss on the whole of Tolkuppiyam, 
He was followed by Senavaraiyai Daivachchildiyar and Kalladar who wrote on the 
2nd Book only and P5rasiriyi?r who wrote his commentary on the 3rd Book 
(Poruf) of Tolkappiyam, Nachchinark-kiniyar the greatest commentator of all lime 
IS the only person who wrote, after IjampOraiiur, on all the three Books of Tolkap- 
piyam. There have been besides many more commentaries of less known grammatical 
treatises. 

Kural has been the subject of evposiiory wnling by many writers Manakkudasar, 
Paippcnimaj, Rahngar and Panmclalagar Panmelalagar is of course the best 

One of the greatest commeniancs of all time is the one on ^ilappadikaram 
by Adiyarkku brallar. He has taken enormous pains to understand and then expound 
the details of music and dance given by llango-adigaj; he reveals to us a glorious 
visla of an earlier period, probably a thousand years before him ^hen music and 
dance flourished in all their splendour Of minor importance arc the commentary 
on Ttruk-kdvaiyar by another Pv3ka>iriyar and ^ c several minor glosses on some of 
the EttuMbhai and 18 Kil-kanakku, 

Scientific Writing 

Siddhar-5riId(Wt is a book on toxicology and the serpent lore, while Jinendra^ 
malai and Ullamudaiyan arc books on astrology. These are fairly lengthy treatises 
and have been printed with a gloss Interpretation of dreams belongs to the science, 
dealing with the future; Kana-ml deals vMth this subject. We learn from the remarks 
of commentators that books had been written on painting, maihemaiics, jewellery, 
prevention of stealing, weaponry, omens, geology and foretelling. None of these 
are available today. 

Pkwody and Rhetoric 

AmitasSgarar wrote two books on prosody Yapparimgalam and its Korihai^ 
in the Ssirtyam and the kaitalatkrkaliuurai metres respectively. Both have commen- 
taries written by disciples of the author With the passage of time, the 1st Book 
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luu become obsolete; but the other is the most popular book among students of 
prosody. But Yi^parungaiem and its commentary are important in the history of 
literature for the light they throw on the various trends on grammar and prosody 
that existed after the date of TolkSppiyam. 

PStpyal, a new division that branched off from prosody deals with rules for 
poetic composition, the various types of poems and their form and subject. Panniru' 
P5ttiy^ is an anthology of about 360 verses or aphorisms and it is the first work in 
Tamil today to define the nature of scores of minor poems. Another book VOch- 
cha^ftatdi mSlai was written by the author of NiminOtam in the vepbS metre on the 
same subject. In the later periods, many other books have been written on pSttiyal. 

In Tamil, rhetoric was adopted as the filth division of grammar. A Tamil 
Dandi wrote his book AlaAkHram (called in Tamil Ani) in the 12th century. This 
is the most popular book on this subject. 

The concept of Pakehalidcsh/pta seems to have been in vogue in Tamil literature 
even a century earlier than Dandi. Buddhamitra, a Buddha chief wrote VTraidliyam 
a treatise on the five divisions of Tamil grammar. From that time, this division of 
grammar namely Aifi, came to be called the Ala/ikara^Bstra. Vlraidliyam is an 
attempt to state Sanskrit rules of grammar as adapted to the Tamil rules. It ne>er 
did have any currency. One gifted grammarian named Dii^kara wrote the first 
lexicographical work in his name of the 9th century, called Divdkaram. It was just 
a development of some word meanings indicated in a few chapters of TotkSppiyam. 
OivSkara explains about 10,000 words in 12 sections. This is the first book of this 
kind in the language and it has given rise to scores of similar books in the later 
centuries. Pinga|ar said to be a son (or, disciple) of Divikara elaborated the original 
into a trigger volume named Pinga]am. These two books are important today for the 
study of linguistics and semantics. 

The Age of ReUgioiB Revival (1150-1800 A D.) 

BitrodactioQ 

The glorious Ch5{a period is followed by one of complete political decadence, 
external powers like the Hoysa)as had been already cai sing trouble during the last 
years of the Ch5ja rule. But the Muslim invasion created complete dread and des- 
pair in the land. Into this atmosphere, the l^aiva and the Vaishnava leaders tried 
to ^read peace and comfort. More than politics, the element of religion came to 
have a great hold on the people who rallied round temples and religious institutions 
in thefar thousands. Philosophic and religious writing proceeded apace and these 
bellied to keep writers engaged throughout the period. 

Rehgious institutions have not been mere centres giving al heaven of refuge 
for recluses. They have fostered the growth of secular literatule also in quantity 
and in depth. St. Kum3ragurqpam, l§ivaprak3ksiSmi, PaJkkfisu and many 
others have enriched the language with their nunor poems and didactic writing. 
Other writers tike SivajSSnasvimi and SvSminSthadC^ika havq contributed both 
seeulai' wiitina and toummatical treatises. 
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Poems like the later kuiava/iji, where the heroine is the kugatti of the gipsy 
tribe, were certainly due to the influence of the Nayak rulers at Madurai, who were 
an alien clan in the Tamilnadu; the induction of the kutatti into the otherwise 
orthodox Tamil poetry was probably due to them. This also points to a social up- 
heaval in the land, which caused writers to re-examine the very foundations of writ- 
ing. Poetry is now sought to be the subject not merely of the classes, but of the mas- 
ses also; this will account for a large crop of ballads which came to be written frem 
the beginning of the 16th century. 

Though we have included the 18th century within the fourth period, it deserves 
a separate classification and treatment. The Tamil language has been maintaining 
its status as a classical tongue for nearly two thousand years. Even amidst the vicis- 
situdes of political adversity, religious persecution, and overwhelming foreign lin- 
guistic influences both ancient and modern, it has not been thrown off balance nor 
has it lost its basic structure. Without Loosing its individuality, classic-chaim or 
elegance, it has now become a modern language full of vigour and vitality. The 18th 
century is the ground on which this transition from the classic to the modern has been 
achieved. With this view a separate note on this century is given in this section. 

Epic Poetry 

The great books of an epic character during this period are VUli-Bharaicm and 
Kandapura^m. Villiputturar. a gifted poet wrote the Mahabharata in Tamil in 
4330 viruttam verses. He has made many characters live in the minds of even the 
unlettered by a deft touch of hir pen. He stops with the 10th canto; in later years 
one NallSp-pi||ai added 10,CC0 verses more and made it a complete work to corres- 
pond with the Sanskrit original in 18 cantos. KandapurSmm by Kachchiyappa 
^ivSeharya is a more ambitious work, in lO.CCO verses, where Muniga is the hero. 
The author has modelled his book on Kambar, not only in size and versification, 
but also in character, incidents and dramatic scenes. He has incoipcrrted into the 
book a large amount of the §aiva-siddhania s«.i«ool of philosophy. It is used today 
for long and continuous religious discourses extending over weeks and months. 

AdhivTrarSma, a descendant of the Pandya family of Madura, settled in 
^ankarankSyil at Tenkasi wrote Naidatam an adaptation of the Sanskrit Naishcdhl- 
yam. Along with the Harischandrapurana (a minor epic) it had a good popularity 
till the first quarter of the present century. PurSrava-charitai is also a good poem 
done inthePSindya court, now obscure but worthy of greater attention. K5<Lmbari, 
a long epic type poem, an elaboration of the Sanskrit prose work of the same name, 
is more obscure. 

Pwiga LKcratare 

Pardpas easily fall into five different categories — the MahapurSpa, the epic 
purSpa, the biographical purSna, the sthalapurdpa glorifying a particular shrine 
End the rtfiigious pardna. 

If is itmarkable that such Sanskrit Mah^urS^ asia^nupurSofo, Ungapwapa 
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and VSyu-saifiMta have been rendered into Tamil as very long poems by the PSndya 
brothers, AdhivTrariuna l^ndya and his elder brother VaragurorSma PSndya of 
Teiil^i in middle of Idth century. Mackcha-pur^ has been rendered into a long 
poem a great warrior, Va^malaiyai^a in the early years of the 18th century. 

Of the epic pt/rSnor besides I^tndapur5na mentioned earlier, two BhSgavata 
purS^ have been adapted from Sanskrit to expound the life and exploits of Kpsh^. 
Mdrumantan^rSna is a Jaina purU^. 

The first stha\apurS^ was by one Nambi detailing the sports of l^iva in the city 
of Madurai. Another purWta written on the same subject in the early 18th century 
called Tiruvi^iySial-purSna by Parafijydti Munivar is the most famous. It is written 
in an elegant and simple style; it is also good poetry, and even within a space of two 
centuries it has become a great classic, ranking with the best pieces of earlier 
literature. 

The religious purSnas were intended to expound some aspect of ser\'ice to god 
and godly men, the merits accruing there from and the sin of slighting godly men or 
religious regulations. There are many such ^aiva books, like Brahmdttara kandam. 

There seems to have been no limit to the size of a purana: a sthajapuraina is 
of 200 verses, while some others go upto 6500 and 9000. The Bhagavata-purams 
are of 9000 and 5000 verses. Generally, these books are on a set pattern and high 
poetry cannot be e.vpccted of most of them. Yet they have served the purpose of 
giving the religious minded people a metrical composition which they could learn 
by heart and fondly cherish and remember. 

Ethical Poetry 

Prince AdhivTrarama PSndya wrote his in a fomfnf gnomic poetry 

giving crisp observations on life and conduct. A new type of writing which embodies 
a Kural maxim as the last two lines of a venba giving an illustrative anecdote in the 
first two lines came to be written in the 16th century. Similar Kural illustrative poems 
continued to be written in large numbers in the succeeding years. 

The impulse to write ethical verse had been one which could not be resisted by 
monks. Kumaraguruparasvami of the Saiva school and i^ivapraka^svami of the 
Vfrasatva school have both written ethical poems called NUi-nefi-vilakkam and 
Namagi respectively. These have been popular and had been the subject of study 
by pupils in the high school classes. Many iatakams were written during this period. 
The satakam is a poem of 100 verses in the longer viruttam metre with a refrain 
praising some local deity in the second half of the last line and containing in the 
other tines wise observations on life and conduct. These poems Ipive had immense 
popularity till the present day. A beginner in literary studies w^ first introduced 
to the Satakam, The Satakam also served as a miniature literary ei|icyciopaedia. 

Mionr Poem 

During this period we have a spate of minor poems as we liad never before. 
There have been many good poets, who could have risen to grea|heigfats, but the 
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political climate was not conducive to the evolution of such greatness. Irattaiyar 
who has sung two kalambakatn poems and a ula, Kajamegham who has sung a uta 
and a tna^l, Saiva Ellappa Navalar who has sung many puraijas and prabandhas, 
PiljaippcrumalayyangSr who had sung the 8 poems c&lkd Ashta-prabandham, 
and the Saiva St. K.um3ragurupara, all belong to the galaxy of eminent poets of this 
period. These lived at diflTerent periods. The greatest of these was Kumaragurupara. 
He was not only a genius but also a profoundly god-inspired poet who had ntade a 
surrender of himself to god. Some of the most melodious, luxuriously descriptive 
and lyrical poems in the language have been written by him. He will be remembered 
in history as the one person who took the religion, culture and literature of Tamilnadu 
right up to the Ganges in the north, built a monastery in Banares and propagated 
the Saiva faith there. 

All minor poems of the period contain no doubt devotional songs. But the life 
and writings of St. ArunagirinStha arc important in the period. There is no house- 
hold in Tamilnadu which does not know a few' of his songs. All his songs are on 
Muruga and most of them are in chttndam, a set mechanical rhythmic pattern. He 
was a master in Sanskrit also, and Tamil and Sanskrit vie with one another in 
running to him for expression. Nowhere has any poet in the wide range of the last 
2000 years succeeded in the harmonious Mending of the vocabulary of the two 
languages. His major work is Tirup-puhal in praise of the lord Muruga, of which 
about 1300 verses are available. Mis other two important songs are Kamlar-alaii- 
karam and Kandar-anubhUti. The first is always in the nature of a challenge to Death 
himself, born out of a divine ecstasy, while the other is a simple and ecstatic expres- 
sion of his spiritual experience. 

Other devotional poetry has been written in bulk during this period. 
Varatungarama Pandya, elder brother of Adhi\irarama has sung three antMi poems 
on lord i^iva enshrined in a place in the south called fkaruvai. The fact that one of 
the poems had been termed the kuUi (miniatu! •) Tirv\achakam. speaks volumes for 
its supremely devotional nature. Chidambarasvami of TiruppSrOr has sung a volume 
of devotional poems on Muruga at that place which have considerable lyrical 
quality. Many others like Sivapraka^svami have sung equally good devotioral 
poems. 

Siddha Poetry 

The siddhos are a group of mystic poets who have sung some valuable poems 
in this period. They attach all imrort.irct to the worship of the god within the 
heart. The siddhas are not atheists. Siva-vakkiyar, probably the greatest of the siddha 
poets, is considered an iconocMst. All the siddbai believed in the oneness of all 
creation and preached a philosophy of love and service, and of an inward con- 
templation. ^iva*vakkiyar is a shining example ol this faith. His verses have always 
the force of a sobre thrust. 

With the religious revival •brought about by the affluence resulting from the 
expansion, of the ChSla empire from the days of RSjarSija, all religions in the land 
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seem to have been activised. The ciedit goes to ^aivism for bringing about original 
philosophical Urriting in the period in the Tamil language. lfyya*vBndar I wrote 
down his spiritual experiences in the form of 45 short lyrical verses called Tint- 
UimiyBr, modelled on a play of girls named UtuU. The verses are in three, lines, 
giving out in ecstatic language the joyful experience of the writer. His disciple’s 
disciple, having his own name, wrote a metrical commentary on it in 100 
known as Tirukkatirrup-pa^ydr. The two are considered to be the first ^aiva-sld- 
tBiSnta-SSstras, JUdii^piUm was another valuable book, in the Ssiriyam metre 
reminiscent of ^angam poetry. 

By about the same period or a little later, came MeykandSr, the first precqjtor 
in the line of iSaha-sidiffiSnta’Sdaryas, and the founder of the modem ^atva- 
sidMSnta school. He codified the philosophic thoughts contained in the ^iva 
canon into the 12 famous aphorisms known as ^iwjKSna-bddham and added 81 
illustrative ve^bSs. This small book has been the fountain head of all philosophic 
thought in ioiva-siddhSHta ever since. Aru]anandi, his disciple, wrote a large metrical 
commentary on it called iivtgKnasiddhiySr in two parts of about 300 viruttam 
verses each; his disciple’s disciple, saint UmSpatiiivam wrote besides other books, 
two books iivaprakdiam and Tiru-Arul-payan, all of which together constitute the 
source books of this system of philosophy. 

Books have been growing on this subject and the thought has been developed 
through the succeeding centuries through such books as TatiraprakSsam and l^iva- 
neri'prakSiam. The unique character of these is that the whole thought was evolved 
and books written from Tamil sources without adapting any text from Sanskrit. 
In this aspect, it is a distinct contribution of the Tamil people and their culture 
Maraijfianasambandha, Kamatai-JfianaprakS^, his disciple Gura^anasambandha 
founder of the Oharmapuram Matha, and ^ivSgraySgi founder of the SQryanarkSytl 
Ma^ are some of the important l^aiva exegetic writers of the period. 

Vaisimva writers all wrote in Sanskrit and a fully Sanskntised unnatural 
Tamil. This kind of writing was growing to the end of the period. During the days 
of VSdintadSiika, Vaishnavism separated into two distinct camps, the Northern 
and the Southern, the north taking afier him and the south taking after Pijjai 
LBlritehSrya. MatuvIjamSmuni was the most illustrious preceptor of the southern 
school. VfidSntadesika has written 20 short poems in the Tamil language on Vi^ishta* 
dvaita. Both he and Ma^ril|am3muni are the only two UchSryas who have written 
poems in the Tamil language also. 

[Sankara's Advaita philosophy was culled from Sanskrit sources and later 
BhatfanSr’s Tamil (i^3and Tattuvai^ya’s compositions arethebultyork of iarikara' 
iitBMa (13th and the ISth centuries). Tattuvarilyar was a prolific ^ter who wrote 
many works, philosophical and literary, on the Vidanta pbilosopln’. His complete 
worlto include Pddutuitri a book of devotional poems, AJUSya/a^parof^i, Mdko- 
yatatp-para^, and S^ivarifa'bddhdmf three VidSnta works, ana Penmtiraftu, a 
large anthology of poems on this philosophy. 

The Vtmiaiva school Basava began to take root here Ifrom the Ifith, 
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century. RSvai^asiddha, was the first writer to write on Viraiiaivisni. His inqjnana- 
dipam is a valuable original book which follows the ^aiva-siddhdnta line closely 
and finally ends with a Viraiaiva finish. There have been some unimportant later 
books, which have a general Sankara-Advaita leaning. 

Commentary Writing 

NSchchinhrkkiniySr the greatest commentator of all times lived in the I4th 
century. He has written on Pattup-pSttu, Kalittohai and Chintamam. It is still amaz- 
ing how this lone Brahmin of Madurai was able to get into the spirit of the liangam 
poetry, of the very poignant and tender moods of the love poetry of Kaliu$hai and 
of the Jaina epic narration of Chintammi. Today his writing is still a wonder, which 
not only interprets for us the classics of a period sometimes two millennia earlier, 
and opens for us magic windows into a range of literature and grammar, culture 
and life, of an ancient past. 

There have been innumerable writers in exegetical writing who invented a new 
style or language for themselves now called the manipravSla (a combination of gem 
and coral). This was a style which followed the spoken langua^ of the Vaisbnava 
Bpabrain school, which was a mixture of some Tamil and more Sanskrit. Here not 
only Sanskrit words but phrases, verbal and nominal inflexions were just transposed 
from Sanskrit. 

Grammatical Writing 

This continues to be an important section of literary production in this period 
also. The branch of the lexicon has grown through the centuries and other metres 
than the Ssiriyam have been employed. The important lexicons or nighantus are 
Urich-chdl, GayStaram, ChUimtumu and A/taradi nighantu. Aharadi is a term which 
we now use for a dictionary. It simply means an alphabetical order. Revanasiddba, 
a Vfra^iva poet of the 16th century, first used ti»;s term aharddi to denote the lexicon 
and the term had since stuck. Pattiyal (prosody and poetics) has grown through 
many books. The chief development is in the field of rhetoric (alankara). The poet 
Kuruhaipperumaj'kavirfiyar wrote Maran-alankaram^ which is an advance on the 
earlier classical writing Dandi-alaiikaram. Here, for all the examples required to 
illustrate the various figures of spieech, the devout Vaishnava author has composed 
new verses in praise of Namma.lvSr. His devotion to this Alvar makes him write 
other grammatical treatises like Mdran-ahapporuX and MSgan-papavinam and pro- 
vide new verses in praise of MSxan (Nammalvlr) composed by him for the purpose. 
This feature has also been adopted by saint Kumaragurupara of the next century 
who wrote a good manual poetics, and coined >iew illustrative verses for the 
purpose, in praise of lord Natar^ at Chidambaram. 

Urn Eighteenth Century-— A Period of Triusitioa 

Tho course of literary history changes completely with the birth of the 18th 
century, Foreign imppet was violently felt in the political, economic, religious 
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and cultural fields and these have affected literary production. The one important 
thing which was a real source of benefit was the introduction of printing and its 
wide spreading. Writers took advantage of this and for the first time prose was 
attempted on a large scale. SupradTpa>kavir3yar, the blind poet who was the teacher 
of fiescbi the Italian missionary, helped him to write the four-di visioned dictionary; 
he also helped him with Tmbava^i, a large ambitious Christian work on the model 
of the older epics. 

Tan^vaifiyar wrote his Kaivatya Navandam^ which is an excellent work on 
Advaita philosophy even today. A large VlrasaUa purdna, by name BasavapurSna, 
on the model of Periya purSitam came to be written now. j^ivajfilnasvfimi and many 
similar writers have made substantial contributions in expository writing in the 
fields of grammar and religion; they have also produced many purd^ and pra- 
bandhas. 

There was then sporadic opposition to the foreign powers the Muslim and the 
British, voiced in innumerable ballads. They have all grown round Dcsiiiguvarajan. 
KhSn^hib, Katmbomman and the Sivaganga Brothers. These ballads are a unique 
feature of the poetry of this century. 

In addition to this unique line of novel writing in this century, there have been 
three other branches which are important even today. The first is the poetry of 
Tayumanavar a minister under the Nayaks at Tiruchchi who gave up that life to 
become a spiritual seeker. He has sung his experiences and yearnings in a volume 
of one thousand verses in various metres. Hii supreme philosophy has become the 
household philosophy of not only the classes but more of the masses also. His is a 
perennial philosophy which will live to the end of time. Ramalinga and Bharati 
of the modem day drew their inspiration from him. 

The second feature is the evolution of popular operas or musical and dramatic 
minor poems, such as the Kuyavahji, the Pa}lu and the Nopdi^nStakam. The first 
deals with the life of the hill tracts, the second deals with the pastoral regions. The 
third is a dramatic and autobiographical monologue in music about a scoundrel 
who reforms in the end. All these are new patterns of themes and compositions 
of the period. JCug^dlak-kuyavaliji, AfukkBdal~pa}lu, and Timk-kachchSr nondi- 
nStakam are examples. 

The third feature is equally important. For the first time three great poets 
who were contemporaries and lived in c. 1750 A.D. composed poems which we call 
kWUmatn today. The first kJrttanam in the Tamil language was sung at the time of 
the re>consecration of the Subrahma^ya image in the TiruchchandOr temple in 1654 
A.O. Muttuttln^var wrote many musical pieces on NafarSu^ at Chidambaram 
and lived a full life of spiritual dedication and service. His so^ are used today 
for classical Bharatanfitya performances. The heart-melting pmver of his songs 
cannot be met with anywhere ebe.* Marimutt5pi|lai and Arunfictkla-kavirfiyarwere 
both eminent men of letters, who had written many books In thefBaine period. But 
th^ are remembered today only for their musical 'pieces. Pi|taf has written more 
than a score ofpadants or love-theme ktruancma on Hatarfim. Kaiirilyar has written 
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the large RSnumStaka io ktrttana fonn which has been the delight of the masses to 
this day. These composers were the forerunners of the famous saint-singer 
Ty3gar^asv3mi who lived a century later. 

Such is the picture of the achievements of the eighteenth century in the history 
of Tamil literature. It served as a kind of base for the transition of the classical 
poetry of an earlier era into the literature of the modern era. 



MODERN TAMIL LTIERATURE 

M. VARADARAJAN 

Tamil utbraturb is twbniyfivb centurjes (MJd and has been adapting itself to 
changing conditions always holding up the mirror to nature and society. The ancient 
bards (^led ^angam Poets or the poets of the Tamil Academy, wielded great influence 
over their rulers as well as their countrymen. The literary traditions cherished by 
them ate no longer in vogue, but had laid the foundations of imagination and inspi- 
ration for successive generations of writers. It was during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries that Tamil began to modify its literature to a certain extent on the model 
of Sanskrit literature, but even then its independence was not lost. During the last 
hundred years, it has borrowed freely many of the western forms and themes. The 
essays, the novels, the dramas and the short stories now so prevalent and so popular 
testify to this. 

The later half of the nineteenth century has a distinct character in the develop- 
ment of Tamil literature. It was the age of enlightenment, an age of fusion of different 
ideals and ideas, an age of diffbrent cultures coming together when, on account of 
the growing facilities of transport, communication and printing, literature began 
to diffuse knowledge among a growing public and consequently became more and 
more clear and pellucid. There were disagreement and discord among difTerent 
schools of writers mostly on social and political grounds. But literature had a har- 
monious growth and development and kept a sort of general unity without any 
break whatsoever. 

Poetical Works 

Many of the versifiers of that period are now mere names to the modern readers 
and the names of their works are remembered only by the learned. Those versifiers 
blindly followed the old traditions without modifying them by their own personal 
contributions as required by the trends of the age. Many stha]apurSffeans (epics 
based on the legends of the deities of many shrines) were composed; many were the 
scattered poems and works written in honour of some patrons on some special 
occasions; there were also some scholarly works of art written in imitation of the 
early poetical compositions. Most of then have fallen into oblivion. There was a 
time when verse was used as an aid to memory by the specialists who wanted to 
spread abstract doctrines and, so everything, not only imaginative and emotional 
themes, was written in verse. But after the advent of the printingjmachines and the 
new technique of publication of books, prose came to serve that >urpose and verse 
came to be used as a vehicle for poetical expressions of passioi ste lyrical moods 
and imaginative ecstasies. Readers do not appreciate mecfaanica writings In verse 
form and when in need of information and instruction from tht learned they are 
quite content with prose works written by ttem. It is, therefore, quite natural that 
versifiers have po appeal to the readers when they are not imaginanve and inspiring. 
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Ramalingaswamigal, Vedanayagam Pillai and Krishna PiUai of the last century 
were not mere versifiers but inspired poets. Ramalingaswamigal (1823-74 A.D.), 
an ardent devotee and a venerable saint, preached universalism and compassion 
through thousands of his soul*stirring and heart-melting songs written in an easy 
and flowing style. He ad.opted the metre of many folk songs and easily appealed to 
the people. His poems are rich and varied though restricted to the two themes of 
ardent devotion and universal love. In his writings we perceive the turn that pDetry 
had from a terse and pedantic style to a moving and simple one. The collection of 
all his songs goes by the name of Amtpa, meaning ‘Poems of Divine Grace*. We 
find in them not only his craving for divine grace but also his tenderness xmd 
sympathy which made him weep for the sorrows and the suflcrings of human beings 
and aU creatures. 

Meenakshisundaram Pillai (J 81 5-1876) was a prolific writer of the age. He wrote 
sixteen purSnams and thirty two other literary works. He was a literary school by 
himself and had a number of disciples who also enriched Tamil literature through 
their poetical and prose works. 

Vedanayagam Pillai (1826-1889) was one of his disciples. His PenmathitnSlai, 
NWnOl and Sarvasatnaya Klruanai are all original works. The songs in these works 
are free from obscurity and contain excellent maxims calculated to instil sound 
principles in the minds of young men and women. 

Rakshanya YUtrikam by H. A. Krishna Pillai (1827-1900) is a Tamil epic of 
the period. It is Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress rendered into 3000 Tamil stanzas. 
His another work Rakshanya Manoharam consists of devotional songs. There are 
also some autobiographical details in them. 

Murugadasaswami alias Oandapaniswami (1840-99) wrote in verse the bio- 
graphies of a host of Tamil poets and the work goes by the name Pulavar Puranam. 
It is a repository of many legends connected with those poets. His other poetic 
works Tlruvarahga'Tiruvayiram and Tirumagal intati are not popular. 

V. O. Chidambaram Pillai (1872-1931), a great patriot and a valiant fighter 
for freedom wrote many verses. He rendered memorable service to Tamil by editing 
TolkSppiyam with I|ampGranur*s commentary and Tirukkural with his critical notes. 

Vellakkal Subramania Mudaliar (1857-1946) translated Paradise Last into 
Tamil verse. His other poetical works are Kombi Viruttam, Nellai-chiUdai VenbS and 
Agaligali Kenbfl. With his knowledge of English language and literature, he was 
able to give pleasing forms to his works. His critical presentation of selected poems 
of Kamba Ramayanara is much appreciated. 

While most of the versifiers remained content with the efiate diction then 
current and adhered to the classi'- >1 style inspite of the unique example set up by the 
devotional poet Ramalingaswamigal, it was poet Subramama Bharati (1882-1921) 
who ploughed new furrows and opened up new vistas in Tamil poetry. He was 
mainly a poet, though his contribution to prose are also of importance. His ardent 
love of his coiuitry and its people made him realise the value of appealing to the 
readenrthcough the medium of an easy and inspiring style. His was an age of national 
52 
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btrug^e and social revolution. His intimate association with the pioneer leaders 
of the movement for freedom enabled him to understand and feel modern problems 
themss. Besides many patriotic songs full of fire and fervour, he has left us many 
hymns and lyrics and two minor epics. As editor of a patriotic journal, he had 
written numerous articles on valuable themes. The spirit and style of these essays 
are still found to be inspiring and appealing. He was the first among the learned 
scholars to contribute to children’s literature. His Pdppap'pSttu is very popular 
among the school children Pudiya AttichchSii consists of maxims written in imita* 
tion of those of the ancient poetess AvvaiySr, but are full of original and revolutionary 
ideas. His small epic PdAchSli Sabadam deals with a single episode in the MahS- 
bharaia. Herein he gives vent to many of his passionate feelings and integrates the 
forces of the present days with the history of the past. His Kannan Pattu and Kuyil 
PSttu (song of the Koel) are very popular. His poems as well as his essays are ail 
rich in sense and substance, imagination and instruction, with unsurpassed loveliness 
and perfect rhythm. To him, the art of poetry was the best means of serving and 
saving the world. He set an illustrious example and formed a taste for new adven- 
tures in poetry, for freedom and daring, untrammelled by the prevailing conven- 
tions. Through such writings he laid the foundation for the renaissance of Tamil 
literature. His influence in the field of poetry was felt to be so keen and so intense 
that the greatest among the succeeding poets called himself as the servant or student 
of BhiT&tViBharatidasan) while another called himself Bala Bharati or the younger 
Bharati. 

The canvas of Tamil poetry of the past three decades is vast and the hues are 
of appreciable variety. Among the many poets, four poets of great talents 
and wisdom have to be mentioned here, viz., Kavimani Desiga Vinayagam Pillai, 
Bharatidsan S. D. S. Yogi, and Naraakkal Ramalingam Pillai. Like Bharati, their 
great predecessor, they have torn asunder the thick veil of pedantry and tried to 
make direct appeal to the hearts of the people through their simple but powerful 
style. Proud of their rich and ancient heritage, they created works which had their 
roots in that past tradition and yet blossomed flowers of new fragrance and colour. 
They ceased to be stereotyped and imitative. Each of them had been original and 
had new visions. They experimented new techniques and created immortal works. 

Of them, Desiga Vinayagam Pillai (1876-1954), known as Kavimani or gem of 
poets, rendered many En^ish works in Tamil verse form and through his art of 
translation gave them new life. To the Tamil readers, they are like original creative 
works. His Omar lOtayyam and Asiya Jothi (translation of Light of Asia 1^ Edwin 
Arnold) are widely read and appreciated. In the latter, the tegchings of Buddha 
And artistic expression through his poetry. His free and lucid renderings of Omar 
Khayyam’s poems have undergone subtle changes and breathe ghe atmosphere of 
the mystic poetry of the Tamil Siddhars. He was a balanced prct of keen insight 
and his ktrttanas remind us of the great devotional hymns if the Alvirs and 
NflyanamSrx. He has written many simple stansas fpr the young, tome of them being 
tranidations of English poems. Children love his wonderful soii^ on the bicycles. 
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the wall'Clock and the dolls' marriage and remember the great poet with great admi* 
ration. His poems are fine examples of artistic finish. 

Kanakasubburattinam who always called himself as Bharatidasan (Ii9l-19M) 
and who was cheered by the people as Puratchik Kavijfiar or Revolutionary Poet, 
was a poet of great enthusiasm, fire and fury. He was a man of strong passions 
revealing his heart without scruple or reticence. He never tolerated the caste*^ 5 tem 
or the religious superstitions. He always raised his strong voice for equality and 
freedom for all the people. There were none higher or low in birth or in profession. 
He was a strong fighter against all restrictions and impediments coming in the way 
of love. He was very proud of the culture and literature of his ancestors, especially 
those of the Tamils of the pre-Chrisfan era called ^angam age. It is a wonder that 
genuine poetry is found even in his works written for propaganda. The poetic fervour 
in him was so intense. The stanzas in Alagtn Chirippu (The Laughter of Beauty) 
are gems of great artistic vision. Kudumba Vilakku is a portrayal of an ideal family 
life. Pd^diyan Parnu is an epic written in a powerful style. He was the first to start 
and run a magazine in verse. A long poem Kuri}\ji Tittu was published by him in 
1959. TSnaruvi is a collection of his poems wntten during the period. He was a 
fearless fighter against all evils in the society and expressed many controversial 
views frankly and boldly, sometimes rudely also His works reveal an alert and agile 
genices. 

Suddhanandha Bharati is a Tamil poet who is well versed in many languages 
and many fields of knowledge. His contributions are enormous. Many of his songs 
are set to music and rendered in many musical performances and in the radio pro- 
grammes. He has also wntten several dramas, some in verse form. He is also a 
good critic and a prose writer. His songs on patriotism and religious devotion are 
appreciable. Bhdratasaku Malta Kavyam is his masterpiece. 

Kottamangalam Subbu was a popular wnter composing songs on the lines of 
folk songs. There was not a single major event in Tamilnadu or in India which had 
not inspired him to write poetry and contribute it to a popular magazine. He him- 
self read his songs which appealed to great gatherings on festival occasions. 

Namakkal Ramalingam Pillai was the poet-laureate of the State Government 
for several years. Though all his wntings cannot be ranked with good poetry, some 
of his contributions, especially those on Gandhian movements and teachings, are 
of great value. He is a poet of Gandhian ideals. His tastes are refined. He has 
also wntten some cntical works in prose. Yet he is known more for his works on 
Gandhijt and his teachings than fur anything else. He is a painter and a philosopher 
and his poetry is full of matured ideas and practical wisdom. 

S. D. S. Yogi called himse' ' Bala Bharati. He was an inspired and gifted poet 
and reminded us of Kambar in his style and diction. Like Bharati, he worshipped 
l^kti and saw her beauty in all things around. He had also translated Omar 
Khayyam's work into Tamil. His poetic rendering of the Biblical story of Mary 
Magadalene is unique in its form and treatment alike. His Agaligai is also one of 
the important poetical works. 
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HM SotfHi of tliiiats with gnot viaioiw Btid »k$m forms. 

9oth ato ardent adtoiren of ancient cUuucs M we& aa of modern mnativa writings. 
Uiey have thdr inspiration from Bfaarati and Tagsoro and other modem poets of 
great stature. The atmosphere they careate in their poetry is atnaya ennoUing and 
inspiring- They are also seasmted proae^writtfs and balanced literary critici. 

Suddhanandha Uiarati, Thooran, Thur8ivan» Vaoicbsan, Kamhadasan, Tamil 
Oli, Kuyilan» N. S. Chidambaram, Tamil Alagan, Karunanidi Surada. Falaniyappan, 
Tamil Anna!, Saalai Ilantfairaiyan. Mudi)nrsan, Kannadasan, K- V. Jagannadhan, 
Thiriloga Se^haram, Reddiyar, Thangaveian and Vela Vendan are all modem poets 
with appreciable poetic talents and have to their credit a good number of works 
on social themes and beauty of nature. Ala Valliyappa, Ulaganathan and some 
others have written juvenile poetry and their works are popular with the school- 
going children. 

There are some who venture to write in blank verse. Tamil poetry which has a 
partiality for rhymes and alliterations has not accepted blank verse wholeheartedly 
Some of the modem poets are cxpenmenting on new forms and themes, while a few 
are careful in preserving the traditional forms. Some are keen on making their 
poems vehicles of social protest and socialistic trends, while others write religious 
songs. On the whole there are many good poetical works which are capable of survi- 
ving the times. 

With all their talents for creative work, many of the modern poets have to re- 
main obscure. But for the few magazines that occasionally publish their writings, 
they would not have been known to the reading public. Some of them have been 
in^ired by the spirit of novelty and rebellion against the established social conven- 
tions and to a great extent they are hostile to traditions with regard to both form 
and content in ancient poetry. Yet it is a pity their gifts have not attracted adequate 
attention, because prose has gained ascendancy and most of the readers are quite 
content with prose works. Those who write songs for cinemas are popular but 
their popularity is shortlived and their place in the field of creative art is not assured. 


Prase 

The early prose writers were pedantic and their prose was almost like verse 
with rhyme and alliteration too. In early centuries, when everything was written in 
verse form, commentators were the only prose writers and therefore, in Tamil, 
prose is called urai nadai, i.e., the style of the commentary. It was in the last century, 
especially in the later half of it, the necessity for prose was clearly felt and prose 
writing became quite common through magazines, translations, rejiigious works and 
text-books. From the early thirties of this century, there arose prose works on a 
broader basis to cater to the needs of a reading public which wii 
literature no longer remained restricted to the aristocrats a; 

Prose developed fast and suited the needs of all, especially the 
style became more and more freed from complii^ted syntax ai 


ned year by year, 
the intellectuals, 
idle class. Prose 
from pedantry 
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good pf(U6 Afld prose has become the vehicle of accorate mtpressioa of 8cienoe« 
polities, and other suhjects. 

Arumuga Navalar (1822-76) who came from Ceylon and rendered valuable 
service to Tamiloadu was the pioneer to give Tamil prose an easy and simple form. 
He rendered the Saiva epic PeriyapurSnam into prose and wrote many treatises 
in prose on religious themes He was the first to write text books in Tamil prose. 

Vedanayagam Pillai (1824-89) wrote his novels in easy prose style. C. W. 
Damodaram Wltai (1832-90) edited Tolkappiyam, Vjracholiyam and ChudSmotfi 
with critical notes written in good prose. V. G. Suryanarayana Sastri (187J-1903) 
wrote Mathiv^an, a fiction, in pedantic prose. His Tamil Mozhi VaralSru is a pioneer 
work on the history of the Tamil language as well as a model of affected, old prose 
style. 

Not only poetry but also pmsc made a rapid progress in the writings of the great 
poet Subramania Bharati. His essays on various themes are at once inspiring and 
instructive. His short stories are also examples of his prose style. Gnanaratham 
is a work of art in prose revealing his high imaginative faculty. 

Dr. Swaminatha Iyer wrote many works in lucid and simple prose. The bio- 
graphy of his master Minakshisundaram Piilai and also his autobiography are his 
outstanding works. To him goes the credit of having unearthed many classics. 
He edited and published them each with his enlightening preface and valuable index, 
concordance etc. All his prefaces are models of standard prose. He also enriched 
Tamil prose by writing many crirical essays and interesting anecdotes in his career 
of long and patient work of searching for and editing ancient literary works. 

Swami Vcdachalam alias Maraimalai Adigal was the adsocate of purism in 
Tamil prose. Though a scholar in Sanskrit literature also, he did not tolerate the 
mixture of Sanskrit words in Tamil prose. His enthusiasm for Tamil knew no 
bounds. With his sound knowledge of Engii'h language and literature and with 
his critical faculty, he strove hard to raise the '..putation of anicent Tamil classics. 
In all his writings, be commanded a clear-cut, pleasant and frank style esen when 
he was expressing his hot emotions. His critical works on the saint Manikkasachagar 
and the Sanskrit Drama ^akuntala are examples of his pure prose-style. His drama 
AmbigSpati'Amaravati is a fine piece of art which combines in itself all bis literary 
talents. 

T. Chelvakesavaraya Mudaliyar’s prose works on Kamban and Tiruvajjuvar 
deserve mention. His prose is interspersed with numerous proverbs. 

Thiru.Vi.Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar's writings reveal an energetic and ennob- 
ling personality. He gave a freshness and charm to Tamil Prose by infusing it with 
literary flavour and enlivening it >. .th his intense feelings. His autobiography (PSxAk- 
kaik-^curippugal^ is unique in many respects. It retraces the history of the country 
from the beginning of this century and makes many movements and agitations live 
again in the memory of the readers. He was an editor, a poUtician and an orator 
of a high standard. Some of hil prose works, especially the collections of speeches 
deliv^ed at various conferences testify to his balanced outlook of life and his rare 
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gift of insight combined with synuMthy and imagination. Hi& Ptnmtai (on 
the greatness of woman) and his elaborate commentary on the fltk few chapters 
of Jlrukkurat are his masterpieces. 

Rajaji (C. Rajagopalachari) is well-known for his simple and lucid style. His 
themes are many and varied. He is a teacher by nature and is very original in all 
his writings. He is entirely clear-sighted and astonishingly logical in his critical 
essays as well as his speeches. His writings on the MaitSbharata and the Kiniayana 
are very popular. He has introduced Socrates and Marcus Aerelius to Tamilians 
through his prose works. 

Many of the modern writers began their career as journalists and slowly and 
steadily established themselves as essayists, novelists and short story writers. Among 
them, the name of Kalki (R. Krishnamurti) stands unique. His writings are noted 
for delicacy and variety, clarity and vivacity. His style renounced all artifice and 
rejected all ornament, content to be precise and persuasive; though sometimes 
colloquial, it combined polish with veiled satire and abounded in phrases which 
have acquired currency. It successfully served him as the handmaid of the various 
causes he pleaded for in his life. 

Literary criticism is a branch that is making rapid progress at present. Critics 
often transcend their limits and indulge in individual and personal criticisms exhi- 
biting their own tastes and preferences of temperament, but they exerci.se a \ery 
great influence on the minds of the readers and thus contribute much to the develop- 
ment of literature. Their writings, therefore, deserve an important place among 
the prose writers of the age. 

Maraimalai Adigal and V. V. S. Iyer were forerunners in this field. The latter 
attempted a criticism of Kamba Rambyanam and it was a success. T. K 
Chidambaranatha Mudaliar, well-known as T. K. C., came to the front and reigned 
supreme with his fervour for poetry, more for its form than for its contents. He 
enjoyed poetry and its beauty anJ invited others to taste among all possible joys 
those which he himself considered most pleasant. R. P. Sethu Pillai's critical writings 
on §Ut^padikSram and Tirukkura} are valuable contributions. His prose works 
are many, mostly on literary themes and all of them are much appreciated for his 
ornate and poetical style. 

Critical works have been written on some of the ancient classics as well as some 
of the mediaeval literary works. K. V. Jagannadhan, R. S. Desigan. A. M. 
Faramasivam, T. P. Meenakshisundaram, A. Srinivasa Raghjsvan, A. S. Gana* 
sambandan, C. Balasulniunanian, V. Sp. Manikkam and Varadarajan have 
richly contributed to this field. Marghabandu Sarma, P., Gurusamy, M. P. 
Sivagnanam, N. Sanjivi and many others have written critical jvorks on the Tamil 
epic iSUappadikSram. Saalai Ilantiraiyan’s critical assessment of Bharatidasan's 
poetry is a valuable work. Saalai Ilantiraiyan Veerasami] EUbnutalvan and 
Vtmalanandam are promising writers of critical works. 

$. Vaiyapuri Pillai's works are of an appreciable critical sti^daid. He is more 
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intertttcd in ascertaining the dates of the ancient poets. His research is based on 
scientific methods, though many of his conclusions are hasty and prejudiced. 

Bbaskara Tondaiman’s three volumes on temple arts are a significant contri* 
bution. C. N. Annadurai’s political essays arc as popular as his dramas and letters. 

R. P, Sethu Pilldi wrote in an ornate style. Like Thiru. Vi. Kalyanasundarar 
he cultivated in his readers a taste for standards in literature and life. The critical 
articles of Akilan, Suki, Saatai llantiraiyan and P. C. Ganesan arc interesting. 

Most of the essays contributed to journals and magazines betray the haste with 
which they were written and the lack of artistic presentation of ideas. 

There arc many writers wlio have specialised some fields. Somu A. K. Chettiyar 
and S. M. Lakshmana Chettiyar have written travel literature. The latter’s works 
on this subject are many. He is a keen critic of modern prose and his critical survey 
of prose writers is his master piece. There are a good number of works on various 
subjects, history, science, ps>chology, poultry, gardening, agriculture, tailoring, 
politics, ec-onomics. cooperation, health, education etc. 

Year by year many biographies are written and published ; only a few of them 
classification with the books of all times. M. P. Sivagnanam's Kappaldttiya 
Tanu\an and Vira Paniiya Kaltabontman, Raghunathan's Pudumanippittan VaralSru, 
Sunduram's Tamil Tondar Vtramaimmivar and T. J. R.’s Pudumaikkavi Bhdratiyar 
deserve special mention here. There are many biographies of Western scientists 
and political leaders translated into famil. The critical and authentic biographies 
of St. Ramanujar, St. Ramalingaswamigal and Aurabindo by P. Sri. Sii., M. P. 
Sivagnanam and Kothandaraman rcspccti\el> deserve mention here. 

Autobiographies arc very few. There is no appreciable contribution to this 
field. It may be due to the innate quality of reticence and modestry on the part 
of those who could write. The works of Dr. S" aminatha Iyer and Thiru. Vi.Kalyana- 
sundarar are unique, each excelling in its own ,><listic presentation. 

Fiction 

The novel was inaugurated in Tamil by Vedanayagam Pil'ai eighty years ago. 
Hh Prathaba Mudaliar Chariiram (1876) and Suguna Sundari arc still popular. 
He carefully analysed the emotions and portrayed the different characters. His 
novels reveal his rich experience of life. A. r*Iadhasiah’s Padmaxathi (1898) and 
B. R, Rajam Iyer's Kamalambdl (1896) contain vivid descriptions and brilliant 
character-sketches. Saravana Pi’jai’s V>'^anSngi and Sarasalochana Chettiar’s 
Sarasadgi arc also worth mentioning. Arni Kuppusami Mudaliar, Vadivoor 
Duraisami Iyengar and V. M. ^ rhainayagi flooded the market with novels. Many 
of them are detectives. 

During the first and second decades of the present century, most of the Tamil 
novels had mainly an entertainment value. The detectives and mediocare novels 
of the Westerners were adapted 'and sold like hot cakes. Most of them have now 
been forgotten. Translations of English novels together with the translations of 
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Bengali novels especially those of Banldm Chandm, Sarat Chandra and Tagore 
served to elevate the taste of readers for a better stuff. R. Krishnamorti (Kalki) 
(1899-19S4) was a popular journalist and a successful novelist and by his art of 
telling stories in a very interesting manner he captivated the minds of readers. He 
serialised many of his novels in two of the weeklies in Tamil, in the post-independance 
period as well as in the pre-independence days. He was the foremost among the 
novelists till the year of his death (1954). Some of his historical novels appealed to 
the readers not only by their entertainment but also by the cultural background of 
Taroilnadu of the dzys of Pallava and Ch5{a kings. Some of his social novels deli- 
neate characters who took part in the freedom movement and he has depicted several 
scenes of the struggle for independence with his own personal experiences. His 
Shm^amiyin Sabadam is appreciated as an epic in prose, and his Alai Osai won 
the national award. Some of his novels were dramatised and also filmed. 

Anuthama, Saraswathi Ammal, Vasumathi Ramaswami, Lakshmi and Rajam 
Krishnan are some of the modern women novelists who have depicted domestic 
situations and created unforgettable characters. Rajam Krishnan has very success- 
fully utilised in her stories her experience with the life of the workers in the hydro- 
electrical projects in Nilagiri Hills Her novels as well as her short stories are realistic 
and are written in a lucid and simple direct language. 

Akilan, Janakiraman, Varadarajan. Ganesan, Subramanian, Mayaxi, Pattha- 
sarathi, Narana Doraikkannan, Chidambara Subramanian Ka.Na. Subramaniam, 
Chandilyan, Rajavelu, Jagachirpiyan, Kovi Nfanisekaran and 'Arvi' are some of the 
important modern novelists. Many of them are still active in the held, and are en- 
riching Tamil literature with their creations. ^ 

The novels of Akilan, Varadarajan and Parthasarathi grip the imagination of 
the readers who identify thems^ves with the characters in those works and laugh 
and shed tears with them. Their treatment of love has a modern stamp and yet 
cling to the traditional notions of chastity. Arvi and Janakiraman ably delineate 
the different aspects of Tamil society. Chandilyan, Jagachirpiyan and Kovi 
Manis^karan are well known for depicting historical background in their novels. 
Janakiraman freely uses the colloquial dialect of Tanjavur District in the conversations 
of his diaracters. 

The output of novels during the last twenty years is greater than any other 
literary production of the past, and some of them have a high literary value. The 
conflicts of modern life, the strain and stress of the present ag6 of machines, and 
the prr^ilems of married life in a society ridden with castes and creeds are the im- 
portant themes dealt with by modern novels. Some of them are; pleasantly and cn- 
cbantingly told. 

V. V. S. (yer, a great patriot and literary critic inaugurateA the literary form 
of short stories in Tamil. Mabgayarkkarasiyin I^dal M$idalm Kathaigal is a 
collection of short stories by him. Madhaviah, the editor of afliterary magazine, 
contributed to this species of literature by writing many good stories called KucMcar 
Kuftikkathaif<f}. 
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Of all the fields of literature, the short story is the most popular literary form and 
may be said to have the most rapid and admirable growth in Tamil. It is so vast 
and varied that it is almost impossible to give a short account of it here. The skill 
with which it is created and the perfection in technique that it achieves in the hands 
of some of the modern writers are appreciable. 

Pttdumaippittan was the foremost among the short story writers. He was a talent* 
ed artist with a keen sense of humour and a desire for satire. He wrote more than 
a hundred short storeies. Ku. Pa. Rajagopalan also gave us some very good stories 
on many lofty themes woven round some realistic characters. B. S. Ramaiah has 
been contributing richly to this field of literature. He has handled many situations 
very powerfully in his usual flowing style. These writers have established short 
story on firm foundations by their rich contribution. Rajaji’s short stories are dis* 
tinguished by realistic imagination. Most of his characters are simple and poor 
people with regard for traditional morals. Kalki, the famous novelist, also has some 
stories to his credit. They deal with modern social problems and are very interesting. 
The domestic problems in villages dealt with by C. S. Chellappa captivate the readers’ 
minds. Janakiraman gives us real men and women and his stories are noted for his 
hvmour and irony. L. S. Ramamritham is wclUknown for his symbolism and mystic 
style. Ragunathan, Vindhan and Vallikkannan depict many a problems in modem 
society with courage and conviction. T. N. Kumarasamy, K. Chandrasekaran. 
T. J. R., Mayavi, Vindhan, Somii, Arviand Allagirisamiare reputed for their artistic 
skill. K. V. Jagannadhan and Akilan have shortstories on valuable cultural themes. 
Jayakanthan is a very successful short story writer dealing with many aspects of life 
in the nook and corner of the society, especially the life of the downtrodden and the 
neglected, revealing the baser as well as the finer instincts of men. 

There are a number of women writers who have enriched this field, and among 
them may be mentioned Guhapriya, Kum’t-lhini. Komagal, Saraswathi Ammal, 
Anuthama, and Rajam Krishnan. Their stoiu-s are full of delicacy and feminine 
touch. Motherly aftection has been ably pictured by them. R. Chudamani has a 
characteristic way of dealing with men and women with their problems in modern 
life. 

Translations of novels and short stories from other languages, especially from 
Bengali, Hindi and Marathi, are widely read in Tamil. The services of Ka.Sri.Sri.. 
Tha, Na. Subramaniam, Tha.Na. Kumarasana and A. K. Jayaraman are much 
appreciated by the Tamil readers. 

Drawl 

Drama as a fine art, floun. . cd in Tamilnadu and degenerated long before it 
had its pttfection in Europe. There was a time in the early history of Tamilnadu 
when the theatre had a prosperous growth under the patronage of the Tamil kings. 
But during the last six or seven centuries, the learned held aloof from the theatre 
and redded it as profane and immoral. The actors commanded no respect from the 
public, the literate and the illiterate. The poets and the eminem scholars restricted 
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themselves to classical literature while only the mediocre writers supported the 
tradition of drama. During the later part of the last century, contact with the wester- 
ners inspired talented men and induced and enabled them to revive the theatre and 
raise it to its own prestige and to write plays on western lines. 

Four names dominate in this pioneer task of revival of Tamil drama, 
Sankaradas Swamigai, Sambanda Mudaliar, Sundaram Pillai and Suryanarayana 
Sastriar. Sankaradas Swamigai was an ascetic and travelled throughout the country, 
organising dramatic associations, encouraging professional artists and writing many 
dramas interspersed with songs expressing ardent feelings, noble ideas and high 
ideals. Sambandha Mudaliar devoted much of his time in an association of amateur 
actors and strove bard to bring glory to the stage as well as to the actors by develop- 
ing the art of drama on the western lines. He has written about 85 plays, some of 
which are very popular on the stage though not so much appreciated in the libraries. 
Sabapathy is his masterpiece, full of humour and life. His Mandharan is also one 
of the best dramas. Under bis able guidance and care, the histrionic art has deve- 
loped to a high order. His dramas are in colloquial Tamil and offer entertainment 
through his realism and humour. 

Sundaram Piilai’s Mandmaniyam has become a classic. He wrote it on the model 
of Shakespeare’s dramas and opened a new type of Tamil literature. It is more 
suited for reading than for staging. Yet it has been adapted and staged frequently. 

Suryanarayana Sastriar, a critic and a poet, realised the decadence of drama 
and did his best to make it popular among the learned . His works Xupavati, Kalavaii 
and Manavijayam in blank verse arc not popular dramas. But his writings in defence 
of the art of drama are persuasive and are remembered by on^and all He also 
wrote a grammatical treatise on the art called Naiaka lyal. 

There are many original plays staged in many theatres and many playrights 
to write for them, but the plays are rarely printed and published, and even the publish- 
ed dramas are not widely read and appreciated. The demand for readable dramas 
is so less and the publishers rarely come forward to print and publish them. 

C. N. Annadurai, S. D. Sundaram, Mu. Karunanidhi, Narana Doraikkannan, 
K. S. Krishnamurti, K. A. P. Visvantahan and B. S. Ramaiya arc some of the im- 
portant writers who have contributed fo this field. S. D. Sundaram has written 
many dramas of rare merit of which Kaviyin Kanavu wntten during the agitated 
days of freedom struggle deserves special mention. C. N. Annadurai has laid em- 
phasis on social problems with a revolutionary outlook. Aru Ramanathan and 
Ragunathan have enriched the Tamil drama by writing popular dramas ba.sed on 
historical themes. There is an unfortunate tendency to rhetorical perorations and 
too much of alliterations in social plays in Tamil, which we hopft will slowly disap- 
pear in future. In many of the social plays there is an excess of thought over art. 
Sometimes it goes to the extent of imperilling the art. 

There are many one-act-plays contributed to weeklies ang monthlies which 
may be said to be more popular among the readers*than the full-length plays of five 
acts. Radio encourages and broadcasts such one-act-plays, wt they are rarely 
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Staged. Generally speaking, the literary standard of the one*act>pl8ys in Tamil is 
better than that of the fivc-acl-plays. 

Dramas in poetry are becoming rarer and rarer. Poet Bharatidasan brought 
out in 1949 a dramatic poem Kadala Kadamiya (Love or Duty) in 38 scenes. It is 
the love story of a peasant's son and a princess of the neighbouring country. Induced 
by his ardent patriotism he decides to kill his sweet‘heart and save his country’s 
honour. But at the moment his undaunted courage fails him. When the princess 
was about to commit suicide, the king runs to her rescue and appreciates the lovers 
for their patriotic spirit and grants the peasant the freedom he wants for his country. 

Condosion 

After independence, there arose a number of young writers who, instead of 
expressing their joy, have struck a note of dissatisfaction and frustration. The 
poverty and misery of the workers, the state of dejection of the peasants and the 
unemployment among the educated have deeply stirred the sensitive minds of these 
young writers who ha\e given vent to their feelings in many of their poems, novels 
and short stories. Inspitc of all their sincerity and inspiration in their writings, it is 
do ibtful if at least one tenth of such contribution will survive the times by their 
literary merit. 

It is worthwhile mentioning here that Tamil literature which was mostly religious 
from the 5th century A.D., has now rapidly shifted from God to Man. This does not 
mean that the writers are not believers in God. Literature in their hands has ceased 
to be limited to the religious sphere and has become a vehicle of the wider field of 
humanism; religion and philosophy form part of it. Everything that interests man 
IS now considered to be worthy of a subject of poetry or short story or other foim 
of literature. Literature has today come more and more in touch with life and its 
manifold problems. Prose has come into its own and expression has become direct 
and nearer to the spoken idiom. Pedantry has :ost its attraction. An urge to write 
on the people and for the people is ruling the minds of many of the modern creative 
writers 
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SiNCB THE LAST QUARTER of the last centuiy varied attempts have often been made 
to produce the history of Kannada literature on the basis of available evidences. 
Hie criteria of classification are the different stages of language, literary genres, 
religions, ruling dynasties, centuries etc. none of which is found to be all inclusive 
and appropriate. Overlap cannot be avoided. In the present paper is given a brief 
account of Old Kannada literature based on the chronology of ruling dynasties. 
Details and critical evaluation are beyond the scope of this paper. 

Kannada is one of the important languages of the South. It belongs to the South 
Dravidian group of languages. From the point of view of antiquity and vastness, 
it stands next only to Sanskrit and Prakrits, and perhaps Tamil too. As the medium 
of expression and as the representative of the rich culture of the Kannadigus as 
embodied in its literature, as things stand, Kannada has flourished eversince the 
fifth century circa. 

The earliest extant record happens to be an inscription found in Halmidi, a 
village in Hassan District. It is generally attributed to the fifth centurj' A.D. Since 
then, for a century or two i.e. up to about 750 A.D. we find quite a number of in- 
scriptions in verse and prose as well. Though, in general, the language of these 
inscriptions could be termed Old Kannada, scholars are of the opinion that the 
language and the grammatical fbrms of some of these inscriptions indicate earlier 
stages of the language which could be designated as Primitive Old Kannada, Early 
Kannada, Pre-old Kannada etc. These forms arc traceable very rarely and, not as a 
general rule, in the inscriptions and written texts of later periods. 

2 

It is not possible for us to make out Pre-old Kannada of an independant and 
absolute stage as such. We have not come across any such inscription or written 
text. Its nature is a little clearly discernible in the earliest inscriptions of Old Kannada 
mote pronouncedly in prose than in verse. Its glance in the ppetical inscriptions 
and prose-works and poetic compositions of later period is morebr less like a rem- 
nant fossil. On the basis of evidences available from these soulces, scholars have 
thus summarised the characteristics of Old Kannada language] of this period or 
Pre-old Kannada to be more precise; 

*I am ttaankfiil to filu. S. R. VenugopoU Rao and hadhan Qunidatm for bavint rendered 
Bty Kannada aitide into Engliih. 
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(/) the lengthening of the vowel of the conjugational sufBxes of the third person 
(Ex. P.O.K; saiuian, dfiddr, padedan, proiodam geydihr; O.K.: sandan, Stidar,pade~ 
dan, prasSdam ggydar ) ; ( //) the very common change of this vowel into 5 (Ex : P.O.K. 
sanddn, appdn, kondbn, kottdr; O.K: sandan, appan, kondan, kottar); (Hi) the use 
of wf for the locative suffix (Ex: P.O.K: vettadu}, dharaniyu\: o!k: bettadoi, dha- 
rapiyol) ; (/v) the lengthening of the vowel in the suffixes of the negative mood, 
(Ex: P.O.K: tappade, kudadon, nilalaiSde; O.K: tappade, kudadan, nilalaiade)', 
(v) the use of odu and sometimes of adu for the neuter suffix (Ex; P.O.K; ittodu, 
kottodu, vittadu; O.K; ittudu, kottudu, bittudu); (ri) the use of n for nt (Ex; avan 
Sdityan, intbinin; O.K: avam, ddityam, imbinim)-, (vii) the lengthening of the vowel 
of the accusative suffix, even when not followed by a vowel (Ex : P.O.K.: mattarSn, 
kdteydn, O.K: mattaran, kdteyan); (viii) the lengthening of a, the genetive and 
adjectival suffix (Ex: P.O.K: devana,?laneya, kiyiySiO.K: divana,Ilaneya,kipyd); 
(ix) the use of ga or ka as the suffix of the 3rd person of the imperative mood (Ex: 
kolga, keduga, puHalka: O.K; kolge, kiduge, puttaike) ; (x) the use of va for ba (Ex; 
P.O.K: enva, unrdr; O.K: enba, unbar); (jr/)the’useofthe vowel e for /(Ex; P.O.K: 
e//, enebbarum, enetumam; O.K: iVi, entbarum, enitumarn); (xii) the use of double 
consonants for single ones (Ex ; P.O.K ; taleppoie, eyetlanam, pogaleppottam; 
0!K. talevote. egetanarn, pogalepaftaiia); (xiii) the use of va for ba in the initial 
pbee (Ex: P.O.K; vittidalli, vettadul; O.K; bittidaUi, bettadoi). 

On the basis of the examination of inscriptions, R. Narasimhaebar and others 
have made out some more of these characteristics which are as follows: (i) the use 
of dative suffix Are in place of gt' (Fx: P.O.K; devarke,mattarasarke; O.K: dgvarge, 
mattarasarge); (ii) the panicles of emphasis e, conjunction urn etc. disjointed (&; 
P.O.K: igisie, Palmadium, O.K: iguiye, Paltnadiyurn). 

It would be proper in this connection to quote the following statement: 

“It is interesting to note that on most of these points. Primitive old Kannada 
bears a closer resemblance to Tamil. anting ultimately to a time when 
Kannada and Tamil were mere dialects a single language. It may also be 
stated here in a general way that the later the date of the P.O.K inscription 
the rarer is the occurrance of the archaic forms.’’* 

The similarity between P.O.K and Tamil could be considered a sort of a definite 
indicator to the earlier stage of Old Kannada. (ijTm: afitnin; P.O.K: alitnin; O.K: 
aliyim; (ii) Tm: katfin kll; P.O.K; kattin kelage; O.K: katiina kelage; (ii/) Tm: 
illai: P.O.K: illai; O.K: ilia; (vi)Tm: o/j7/5n; P.O.K: alittdn ; P.K: alidam; (v) 
Tm: p/favn/Ara,' P.O.K: puttelka; O.K: purtadirkc; (••/)Tm: vaigundam; P.O.K: 
vaikonta; O.K: vaikuntfuap. 

Some of the P.O.K. forms h'.- ardsan, irakshichi.nu, eltu, etc. available in some 
of the earlier inscriptions, seem to follow the characteristics of Tamil. The suffix 
e found in the predicative or verbal nouns (Ex: kol-kole), the suflix dale (Ex: tatu- 
taudale), the sufilx di (Ex: T/-//rfi), the suffix ta (Ex: Sdu-atd) bear close similarity 
to the suffixes at, dalai, di and fa of the Tamil language reflectively. Likewise the 
suffix is closer to the u^iya suflix of Tamil language.^ 
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It seems that the transition from P.O.K to O.K. took place around the 8th 
century A.D. or a little earlier. We cannot here enumerate all the changes and 
characteristics the language attained in course of its development. However, it could 
be clearly discerned that it gave up such of those vocables and divergent forms and 
grammatical features which looked very antiquated and more or less common 
to Tamil and Kannada. 

The earliest extant work of the O.K. period is Kov/r^ArmSrga, a rhetorical work. 
This must have been composed during the reign of the Rashfraka^ emperor Am5g- 
havarsha Nripatunga between 814 and 877 A.D. either by the emperor himself or by 
one of hiscourt'poets named ^ifvuaya. None of the prose works or poetic composi- 
tions cited in this book is extant today. Perhaps they could have helped us decipher 
an intermediary or developing stage between the P.O.K and the O.K. for the reason 
that the inscriptions cannot be completely relied upon. Poetic virtues here are 
generally of a low ebb and mistakes abound. It is also not possible that the in- 
herent capacities of the language find their expression or manifestation in all their 
facets. 

If the direct evidences found in the Kavirq/amSrga arc collected and analysed, 
we could come to the following conclusions: (/) Kannada had quite a number of 
dialects (disi) abound in mistakes; (ii) mistakes have also occurred in the compo- 
sitions of our ancient poets; (in) characteristics of poetry should not be ascertained 
on the basis of poetic compositions; language should be used after acquainting 
oneself with the characteristics of the relevant iHsiras; (iv) some of the archaic 
forms do not befit now; (v) one must be conversant with certain norms governing 
the usage of Kannada and Sanskrit vocables in compound aftd non-compound 
forms. 

The language of Kavirdjandb’ga is O.K. But the author has preferred to desig- 
nate the language of the earlier period as O.K. (palagannada). This means tha^ 
an earlier stage of Kannada — prior to what is now generally known as the stage of 
Old Kannada — ^must have been prevalent during the period prior to him. It could 
well have been the P.O.K which has been described above. 

Kavir^famSrga incidentally throws some light on Old Kannada language and 
grammar. It is here that we find for the first time a discussion on the nature of O.K. 
language. Later Immadi Nlgavarma (1042 A.D.), Kdsirnja (c. 1260 A.D.)and 
Bhat(3ka(attka (1604 A.D.) have respectively in their works K3\y5val5kana, &abda- 
moffidarpenfa and Kari^aka Sabd3nui3sana given us the grammar of this stage 
of language. Among these, it is in KeiirSja’s work alone that wo find an exhaustive 
and authentic treatment of the subject. 

The phonological features of Old Kannada, as could be made out from the 
above soitroes, could be enumerated as follows: (i) pure Kann^ words with the 
phonemic difibrenciation of / and I and r and r had their clear hnd distinct forms 
and meanings. One was not permitted to be used, in place of tie other out of in- 
advertance. This can be ascertained by the regularity of their us4 in the initial rhy- 
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ming. Ex: (i) Old Kannada: M/«*plantain; 6dle-a kind of fish; Medieval Kannada 
6dje-plantain, a kind of fish ; (it) O.K : a/i-to know ; ari-to cut, M.K : ari-to know, 
to cut; (///) Old Kannada words ending with the consonants r, /,«,«, I, f and /do 
retain their consonantal pronunciation and need no assistance of the vowels in this 
regard. Ex: O.K: A:a/; M.K: kalu, kallu; O.K: tin; M.K. tinu, tinnu; O.K: muf; 
M.K: mufu, muflu; like-wise kay, usir, kan, bash, 67/ and other forms also. But 
this rule docs not apply to O.K. words terminating with k,ch, t, t,p6t v; (iv) initial 
p retains its pronunciation and is not changed into h (Ex: pS/, pen, past, pakkU 
these are changed into halu, htmu, hast, hakki in M.K. and Modern Kannada); 
(v) the final / retains its pronunciation and is not changed into 1 (Ex. beral, oral and 
koral are changed into beralu oralu, and koralti in M.K. and Modern Kannada); 
(v/) personal pronouns also retain their consonantal ending and do not assume termi- 
nal vowclisation. Further, in addition to the personal pronouns beginning with 
a and i (Ex: avan, ivan; aval,ival; avar, ivar — all these forms are changed into avanu, 
ivanu; avalu, ivafu; avaru, ivaru in M.K. and Modern Kannada), it is only in O.K. 
that we find also those beginning with u (Ex: uvan, uva), uvar); again, it is only in 
O.K. that we find the additional demonstrative pronouns beginning with u (Ex: 
O.K. udu, uvu, n); (vi7) many words occur in their original forms and optional forms 
'-uch aS those with and without nasalised pronunciations (Ex: bedangu-bedagu), 
with heterogenous and homogenous combination of consonants or clusters (Ex: 
sorku-sokku), with consonant bound or cluster-bound forms and vowel-augmented 
forms (Ex: chelvu-cheluvu): (viii) some clusters do in special circumstances assume 
slackness or light pronunciation (Fx: O.K. mugulge~M.K. mugulige, likewise e/orge- 
M. K. elarige; usirdam-M. K. usiriJanu)’, of late they have attained vowel-aug- 
mented forms, (ix) O.K. words take the following case-suflixes-w,-flm,-/m,-ite,-fl/, 
-a,-ol and the following personal suffixes am,ar,ay,ir,cn,evu; (x) P.O.K. verbal roots 
and nominal bases with the initial vowel e (after the consonant), change over to the 
initial vowel i (Ex : krdu, kulu; kt?su. kisu: eyi. (xi) P.O.K verbal roots and nomi- 
nal bases with the initial vowel o change over tc 'he initial vowel u (Ex: pogu, pugu; 
tOfU, tu[u; kodu, kudu), (xii) some words and iorms of this stage of the language 
have later become obsolete (Ex: bisavandc. carrying the meaning astonishment, 
bisugc with the meaning howduh, and susil with the meanings early dawn and sexual 
enjoyment etc.,) 

Some of the phoncmical characteristics have been enumerated above. Special 
syntactical features cannot be outlined here. I niaj here Just recall T.N. Sreekantaiya’s 
statement in this regard : “There were some other phonological developments from 
the Old Kannada stage; there were also many changes in inflexional and deri- 
vative suffixes, the structure of sentences, the vocabulary, and so on, all of which 
have the cumulative effect of mal'ng an Old Kannada passage sound so very dif- 
ferent to the modern ear.'*^ 

4 

Scholars have discussed at length the antiquity of Kannada literature. Some 
of these could be summarised here: 
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(1) linguistic Evidences: (Q Based on the evidence that the Brahntagiri edict 
of AlQka (2S0 B.C.) has the place-name isii which is the Praknt form of £»7, a 
Kannada word, D. L. Narasimhachar has presumed that Kannada language existed 
in the 3rd century B.C. He also opined that words like PubmSyi, Vilivdytdcura, 
occurring in the ^icts and coins of the SStavShana times, are either of Kannada 
or Telugu origin.4 

(ii) Oovinda Pai held the view that the atta, tuppa, teerdl etc. are some disi 
words found in G&ta SattasaT, a Maharashtri Prakrit work compiled by the SSta- 
vShana king Hlla (c. 20-24 A.D.) are the nominal and verbal bases of the Kannada 
afte, tuppa, teer etc. He also stated that certain place names viz. Nagarouris, Kal* 
ligeris, ModogouUa, Petirgala, Banavoausce etc. quoted by the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.) in his Geographike Huphegesis are the Europeanized names 
of towns in the Kannada bnd. He firmly believed that some non-Greek words and 
sentences found in a Greek comedy (c. 200 A.D.), the Oxyrhynchus pqpy/‘i(pt. Ill) 
may be Kannada.^ 

The weaknesses in the evidences from language data are well known, (i) That the 
term Isila occurring in the Brahmagiri edict of A^Oka is derived from the basic 
Kannada term csit is a plausible reconstruction (ii) The meaning and derivation 
of words like Pulutnayi, Vilivayakura in the SStavShana epigraphs and coins is 
stilt very much doubtful. (Hi) Some of the words used in Hfila’s work and sup- 
posed to be Kannada are not special to the language and are common to the Dravi- 
dian language group, (iv) Though some place names cited by Ptolemy may be taken 
to be Dra vidian in a general sense, there is perhaps nodifiiculty in accepting names 
resembling Mudugal, Kalligeie and the like as derived from Kannada. If so, these 
would be the earliest examples for the language, (v) The now-Greek words and 
sentences in Oxyrhynchus papyri do not appear to be Kannada. 

(2) Historict^ Evidences: Kannada literature from 200 to SOO A.D. (/) Muhya 
Thimmappayya has argued that the theme and the writing of the Gaha Sattasai 
was influence by the richness of the folk literature of those days in the Vindhya 
provinces, where Kannada was the regional language. He has tried to maintain, 
that from the time of the Kadambas of BanavSsi, a variety of native songs have 
been in vogue in the Coastal Districts of South and North Kanara and from the 
middle of the 8th century, the mSrgn or classical form in Kannada made its appear- 
ence in the Vindhyas, then ruled over by the RSshtrakQtas.^ 

(iO T. S. Venkanniah holds that the earliest writers in Kannada must be the 
Buddhists. Accoiding to him with the spread of Buddhism in the Kannada country 
from the beginning the Christian era, works in Kannada must have come into being, 
mainly because Uie Buddhists were bent upon propagation o ' their religion and 
conversion of the populace into their faith. With the decline >f Buddhism i^hers 
must have taken to write; their works must have abo been destr lyed.? 

These arguments have been subjected to criticism: (i) Historians have not 
agreed to the finding that Uie capital of the RSsh|rakfi|as of pfs^MSnyakhSta days 
was situated In the Vindhyas. In case it wde situated 4 the border land 
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of Karnataka, there ie no proof either internal or external to substantiate that the 
mar?4t literature in Kannada had by then taken its birth. It may only be taken as 
plausible that by that time, an oral tradition of native literature had e;dsted. (//) The 
vague tmces of Kannada language in the Maurya-^tavihana period create doubts 
about the existence of literature. For the present, it is only a conjecture, not well 
sustained, that the Buddhist writers produced literary works even before the.Jaina 
votaries. (Hi) In a way, it could be possible that the impetus and publicity extended 
to Prakrit literature set the conditions lit for the growth of Kannada literature which 
could also be branded a Prakrit literature, in wider sense. 

(3) Inseriptional Evidences : Kannada literature from 500 to 700 A. D. As 
known at present, the Halmidi epigraph is the oldest written document. It is 
said to belong to c. 450 A.D. as there is a mention of the rule of KSkutsthavarma, 
the Kadamba king (422-47 A D.). The next place goes to the Vaishnava cave 
inscription of king Maiigale^ (578 A.D.) of the Badami Chalukya family. Some 
inscriptions of the Western Gaiigas, supposed to belong to c. 5(X)-600, are found 
in several parts of Karnataka. But many of these are said to be forgeries according 
to historians. Samples of Old Kannada literature as available at present, are found 
in some of the prose inscriptions of the Badami Chalukyas, and some inseriptional 
verses at !$ravanabe]ago|a (c. 650-700 A.D.). Though the prose records lack literary 
qualities and refined outlook, the poetic records show that they are bound by a 
tradition of language from the grammatical point of view; and from literary angle 
they are imbued with poetic verve and, with a few exceptions, are metrical. Both 
from linguistic and thematic points, the influence of Sanskrit and Prakrit can be 
traced in the writings of this period. If the records of this period are viewed as a 
whole, it could be derived that they were composed when the Primitive Old Kannada 
gave place to Old Kannada. 

M. Govinda Pai's arguments to push back the date of the antiquity of Kannada 
literature to far behind 500 A.D. based on the < hronology of the Kadambas and the 
Gaiigas, as given by him have not been wholly accepted. Kannada language and 
literature as have come down in writing have been effected as a result of the 
influence of classical Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Among inscriptions in prose we have commemorative and endowment records 
of Ajupas, Gaiigas and Badami Chalukyas; but they are just dry narratives; though 
lacking in refinement and devoid of literary qualities, yet the raciness or native 
quality of the language can be traced in them. 

Literary qualities are found in the nistdiedicts of a laterperiod at l^ravanabeja- 
go|a. Beginnings of classical literature can be traced in these. These qualiti^ can be 
seen mow emphatically in the h ishtrakOta records. The poetic records of Sravana- 
betago}a teveal dramatization, descriptive beauty, allegory and scenic structures. 
Thew aw «trang e turns of speech and new modes of expressions. But thew aw also 
weaknesses; some of them are scribal errors, while some may be due to the poet’s 
own incapacity. For want of evidences it is not possible to state categorically, 
aflietbef Uterary works were composed during this period. 

S3 
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It is worth scrutinisilig if any fotewamings of the origins of the Old Kannada 
liteiataie couhi be traced in these records. It is the opinion of some that a poet 
named Achala is mentioned in Pa(|adakal epigraph (c. 744 A.D.) of the times of the 
BldSmi ChSlukyas. The GdiJ^taka (EC. VIll; Nr. 35) of Saigo^^a l^ivamSra of 
Oangas. might be a short poetic w<ffk. This is not extant. Perhaps, tins is the earliest 
reference to a poet and his work. Whether it was committed to writing or had been 
only orally retained is not known. 

(4) Bfidencea frmt Utenvy works: Kavir^^oriSrga attributed to AmSghavarsha 
Nfipatu^ is the oldest of all the extant works, so far. This is a work on poetics. 
From some of the references made in this work, some genuine factors regarding 
the antiquity of Kannada literature are traced. In this work, Kannada poets and 
works of that period are referred to both directly and indirectly. But it is doubtful 
whether there existed works on grammar, prosody, poetics etc. Gadya katha is 
one of the poetic forms prevalent in those days. It is stated therein that among 
those who practised that poetic form, VunalSdaya, N3is^juna, Jayabandhu and 
Durvinlta were reputed (1.27-29). Of these Durvinlta is generally identified with 
his namesake of the Oanga dynasty. This is borne out by several Ganga records 
which refer to him as a literary figure. Kavirdjamarga mentions ^rlvijaya, Chandra 
and LfikapSla as the poets who wrote poetic works (1-32). Chattam and Bedande 
were two other poetic forms prevalent at the time and even earlier to that and it may 
be a fact that the poets mentioned above wrote their works in such forms But none 
of these works are extant. These poets and their works must belong probably to a 
period 50 to 100 years previous to the date of the KavirSjanwga. 

Apart from Kavtrmamdrga many other Kannada and &nsknt works bear 
evidences of (Md Kannada literature of undetermined antiquity. These are works 
on scientific subjects, antholo^es etc. 

Those works in or in Kaniuida could be considered first : Pampa, Nagavarroa II, 
b^gadtandra in their works throw suggestions which point to the Jaina and non- 
Jaina epics, mythologies, portrayal of episodes of an earlier date. For e h. NSga- 
varma (1042 A.D ) in his VartBuaidbiapur&fa mentions distinctly three eminent works 
BaghuvatnSapurdna of ^rlvijaya, VatsarSjaeharite of another NSgavarma and Suld- 
ehaidkharUe of hfilgadSva. Though these works belong to a period earlier than 
1 1th century, their exact dates are not known. Kdvyaval&kana^ a treatise on poetics 
written by N^avanna (II) and a grammatical work, Bhash&lddlshd^ (a Kannada 
grammar in Sanskrit) and more recent v^ks bke liabdama^idarpana 

(c. 126D) and Bhaffikajanka's Xar^taka SMSnusSsana (1604) have incoiporated 
in them a number of verses extracted from those works that vere extant by then. 
^Mrtt firom these, sudi anthologies as SOktisudMbrifam of M illikStjuna (c. 1245), 
ASh^wsfiraofMalbkavK^ and alsoof AbhiaavaVSdividyfinar jla(1533)quotemany 
anonymous verses. Thoui^ the ^mes of Asaga, Oj^kuii, i iTvijaya,Ou 9 anandi, 
Manssfitty Chandiutfiia|ta, HariffiUa, Hamsaffija and Sunu nSbih^ are known 
from tlum anthtfiogie*. none of their Kannada works have ct m dmvn to us. 

Bsidencett In works of other languages could be listed i ow: a 
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Jahia SchSbrya has stated that extensive commentaries named Paddhati and ChBiS- 
mofi, respectively to two Jaina treatises, Shatkhan^Bgama and Kashaya-prdbh^ta 
were written by ^Smakunda and Tumbuiar3ch5rya (both before lOth century). 
Bha(t3kalai^ka’s SabdSnuiSsana also refers to an old and extensive commentary 
called CMl^ma^ on TatvSrthasatravritii of Umasvati. But neither the author 
nor the date is known. Ukewise, JayakTrti’s Sanskrit work on prosody viz, 
ChhonddnuiSsana (c. 1050) cites several works like Karmta MSIatJ Madhava and 
Karj^ta KunOrasanibhava. Of these, the latter is Asaga’s* (853) while the former 
is probably by Kannamayya (c. 1000). 

In a commentary of later date on YapparungcdakkSrikai, a Tamil work on 
prosody (c. 11 century), the name of Gunagankiyam, a Kannada work has been, 
referred to. According to some scholars the work is attributed to Vijayaditya III, 
the Eastern ChSlukya king (844>88). But this work is not available and no where 
else has it been mentioned. As such no decisive opinion could be formed about 
this. 

Old Kannada poets have paid tributes to three great Jaina Scharyas, viz. 
Samantabhadra, PQjyapada and Kavi Parameshthi some of whose works have 
been translated or commented upon. Inspite of the fact that there are no evidences 
to show that these were themselves Kannada poets, that by the 9th century they 
provided inspiration to other Kannada poets cannot be denied.B 

5 

We now give a brief account of Old Kannada literarure under the patronage 
of the royal families that ruled o>er Karnataka. As seen above no literary work 
of the Kadamba, Ganga and Badami Chalukya periods has come down to us. Sans- 
krit was the medium of the elite in educatiimal and regal administrative systmns. 
Folk and epigraphical literatures of this peixid in Kannada might have provided 
stimulus for literature as such. It is needless to say that Old Kannada literature 
took its definite form and deep root in about 750-850 A.D. Available evidences 
of the period indicate that there were more Jaina poets, and works bound by Jaina 
tradition. 

The period of the RashtrakStas: This period witnessed the beginnings of 
Old Kannada literature. It was also a period of great literary achievement when 
works that bring credit to Kannada language came to be written. Several are the 
poets of esteem. Many other works of the period are either lost or not available. 
Laiigiiiige came to be more refined and assumed literary characteristics as seen in 
the inscriptions in prose and v- rse of the period. 

The name of AmSghavarsha Nfipatunga remains green for ever in the annals 
of Kannada literature through his Kavirdyamarga. This work on poetics, based 
on the Sanikrit works of BhSmaha and Dandi, is critical in nature. It is eu^* 
clopaedie in matters pertaining *to Kannada iand and literature, and the culture 
of its petite. Bahmoed in style and diction and with a taste for literary d^nce 
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tho Aitkodo of tho Author i* dcUcute #nd cultured, Iti influence on Uie literature 
of the later period is by no means small. 

Though there is not much to show how Kannada literature deveioped during 
other RSshtmkafa kings, the fact that it flourished from c.85&>950, suggests the 
patronage they might have offered. Asaga (853) and Gupavarma I (c. 900) are two 
poets of repute who did not come directly under their patronage. Asaga vnrote 
the biographies of Vardhamina and t$8ntin3tha in Sanskrit and Ahrpfl/o KuntSra- 
samMava in Kannada. It is not known whether the Kannada work is based on 
Vedic tradition or Jaina tradition as it is not extant. This work must be in champU 
form— a mixture of prose and verse. Asaga influenced poets like Ponna and others 
who wrote on the lives of tJrthaAkaras. Ounavarma 1 (900) received patronage 
from Ejceyappa (886*920), the We^rn Ganga king who was the grandson of 
Amdghavarsha through Chandrabbalabbe. In his ^Udraka, a ctuunp^ work, 
Gunavanna personifies Eiceyappa in I^Oidraka, as portrayed in AvantfsudarJ Kathd- 
sSra of Dandi and other poets. A few extracts of this have come down through the 
books on scientific literature and anthologies wherein they have been drawn for 
illustration. Even these few reveal the exceptional merit of Ounavannu’s poetry. 
Another non*extant work attributed to Gunavarma is Harivamia. It deals for the 
first time with the life of Neminitha, the 22nd tjrthankara. Extracts from it seems 
to have been collated in later anthologies; but it is difficult to establish the authenti* 
city of the work through such. 

Vai^Sdhane, a prose work of this period (c. 920), shows that some kind of 
prose writing was prevalent during the period. Its author is said to oe ^ivakbtya- 
chaiya. The opinion held by some scholars that the author of this Kannada work 
has not come down to us and that this l^ivakStl is the author of Ahagavatl Aradhatia, 
a Prakrit work, the indirect source of Vaddarddhane seems to be acceptable. Vai- 
ddrddhaae contains 19 stories of upasarga kSvalis. A. N. Upadhye is of the view 
that tlus work is based on I^^hadvdra taken from one of the Prakrit commentaries 
on the ancient Bhagavati AradhanS and enlarged with the help of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit anthologies of such stories, to suit the needs and conditions of Karnataka.^ 
Some of these stories such as those of as SukumSrasvSmi, Sanatkumira, fihadra* 
Idhu, KSrtika, VidyutchSra, Gumdatta and Cbatiakya are noteworthy from the 
hterary, cultural and historical aspects. They have been told in an evocative manner 
in pure Kanimda. Among the available prose works in Old Kannada, VaddSrddbane 
is the first and foremost; at the same time it is of the highest order. 

The celebrated Pampa (941) conies next. His patron ArikSsari 1) (930-3S) son of 
Nararimha II of the Cl^ukya family of Vfimulas^^ had aco^bted the suzerainty 
of tte RSshpakfitas. Pampa, the court<poet was treated with a fection and friend* 
riiip by ArikSsari. In keeping with the political trend of those < ays, Pampa fought 
in many a battle. While I^mpa wrote VUcratrBfjunav{jaya at the request of his 
ro^ master, he wrote AtB^Sna eithtf before he came unde ' the patronage of 
ArUciswri or soon after that Though ArikSsari was^only a vassal under the Rflshfra- 
kntas, Pampa has made him the hero of yUcramdr^p/nafik^ya, raising him to the 
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st&tus of Aijuna, with whom he compares, AdipurSno and VikfontSfJioioviJoya 
are two great works of excellence in classical literature of Old Kannada. 

AdlputSita 'n^icb depicts the life of Adi-tlrthaiikara is based on JhnasSaa''s 
(c. 850) POrvapurSm. Pampa has drawn the essence of the ori^nal work in about 
1/6 of its length. He has directly translated some passages, while recreated some 
others. Though this compendium of religious observations etc. is filled with des- 
criptions of religious conceptions etc. there arc cases of sheer beauty, and passages 
of humane touch, scattered here and there. The later Jaina purSttos are really in- 
debted to AdipurdM for the dexterous manipulation of plot etc. 

VikraniSrJtmaviJaya is more popularly known as PampabhSrata. In its concise 
form with 14 cantos comprising of 1600 verses and some prose passages, Pampa 
has distilled all the important episodes of Afahdbharata. It is noteworthy that Pampa, 
a Jaina, should have chosen this Hindu theme. But the Jaina tradition has a winning 
h3nd in some places. Pampabhdrata is indirectly a vivid portrayal of the social, 
political and diplomatic activities of those days. The outlook on life is really pene- 
trating and powerful, so that the character study, handling of the situation, diction 
and such things which are by themselves superb, are relegated to a second place. 
Yut. certain incongruities consequent upon Arjuna’s being given the pride of place, 
cannot be ignored. The Old Kannada language of Pampa is pristine pure and brim- 
ming with life-spirit. His language lays stress more on meaning than resonance. 
Pampa could be really termed Kahdasa of Kannada language for the reason that 
he stands out as a beacon light over the centuries. 

Some facts about Pampa’s life are found in his works. The Kurkyal inscrip- 
tion (c. 945) of his brother Jinavallabha reveals, some other details. Pampa, son 
of BhTmapayya, was born in 902 in a Vedic family. His father embraced Jainism. 
His mother Abbarmbbe was the granddaughter of Joyisa Siiigha of Annigere in 
Be]uvola. Pampa’s forebears hailed from V<>ngimandala of the Eastern Chalukya 
domain. Pampa himself settled in Sabbinadu ru>ed over by Vemulavada Chalukyas. 

Ponna (c. 950), a contemporary of Pampa, was the court poet of Krishna III 
(936-68), the RUshtnikOta emperor who honoured him with the title kovi- 
chakravarti. Ponna’s works are: ^dntipurana, Bhuvanaika FSmabhyudaya, Gata- 
pratySgata and JinSksharatmh. Of these, only the first and the last are extant. 
While JinSksharamaie is a work of not much consequence, ^antipurdna, a champs 
kSvya of high order in 12 cantos, depicts the life of the 16lh tlrthankara. Though 
according to scholars, there is similarity between Asaga’s Sanskrit work on the 
same theme and Ponna’s work. Ponna mu 4 liavc drawn from other sources as well. 
The influence of Pampa and of KliidSsa’s Raghvvatnsa can be easily traced. It is a 
work in which religious fervo. and scholarship of the poet are distinctly seen. 
The writing of certain episodes and descriptions have made it a work of considera- 
ble import. 

Bhunaudka XSn^Miyudaya, non-extant, is presumed, to be a work in which 
the poet has identified his patrdn with RSma, the hero of Ratwyana. Some feel 
that ^afilmragai(i^, a vassal, under Knshna has been the hero. Ponna is one of the 
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three grans {ratnatraya). So, in kecj^ing ivith the tradition of the other two this epic 
mast be Vedic in its content. In making a reference to JBfmMaika RSnObhyudaya, 
in the conduding chapters of l^antinSthapurlt^ Poiina has boasted that the 14 
diapters of his work are worth 14 worlds. It would mean that an estimate of his 
literary merit cannot be made only on the basis of a single work. It is not known 
wbethra Gatt^raty^ata, also non^extant, was in Kannada or Sanskrit. 

The decline of the RSshlrakOtas started with the decease of Krishna III (967). 
In a decade they lost their kingdom. Efforts were made by Mirasimha, the Oanga 
king and his minister Chivundadiya to pat Indra IV on the throne ; but these proved 
futile. ChSvundaiSya was not only a warrior who fought many battles but was 
also the author of T^ishashti h^dia^-mahSpur^tajChavutjdarayapurS^a (978 A.D.). 
This is the earliest and the only niahSpurSna in Kannada. Though it is a simple 
translation of JinasSna-Qu^bhadra’s MeMpurSna in Sanskrit the possibilities of 
having referred to other sources cannot be ruled out. 

O^vutfdarSyapurS^ is a work of immense help in the study of Jaina religion 
and literature. Some of the verses quoted here, from Kavi ParamSshthi’s Mah3- 
pur3pa{^Vdgartha Sahpraha) have an extra-ordinary place in Jaina literary history. 
The evidences found here shed fresh li^t on the authorship of the Sanskrit work 
VarMgacharittt. The extracts from works of Kavi ParamSshthi, Kundakunda, 
Vasunandi etc. in Sanskrit and Prakrit reveal the depth of ChavundarSya’s learning. 
He has also taken the help of Pampa’s AdipurSna, in depicting the life of the first 
(IrthaAkara, According to some, Ranna who was a co-learner and who received 
the patronage of ChSvun^rSya for sometime appears to have had a hand in the 
writing of this work Chavuffid^yapwdifa. Among the prose works in Kannada, 
ChSvun^ayapura^a has a place only next to VaddSradhane. 

At this stage some Vedic poets of this period could be considered. While tradi- 
tionally the two 'works, Karateka KSdambari and Chhanddndmdhi arc attributed 
to NSgavanna I (c. 990) who also hailed from Vengiman^la like Pampa, the 
view is that the two works must have been written by two different poets of the same 
name seems to be right.to KarnStaka Kadambari is an adaptation in chamidi, in an 
abridged form, of BSna's KSdambari in Sanskrit. The poet shows originality in 
chameterisation and handling of situations. There is grace and dignity in style. 
Among the romantic poems in Kannada, Karpataka Kadambari is the foremost. 
It has influenced the later writers of such poems, with similar themes. Cfduaiddm- 
budhi is the earliest authentic and elaborate work in Kannada (m prosody. It is a 
source book for recent works in Kannada on prosody. This booi in 6 parts deals in 
a concise manner with the metiical forms in Sanskrit, Prakrit afld Kannada. It is 
influenced by Sanskrit works on prosody like Pingala, JayadSvi and others. The 
spedality of this work mainly lies in the fact that it deals critic|lly with the native 
metres in Kannada. 

It was during the period of the Rlshtrakafas that inscriptidnal literature came 
to dominance. The digraphs of the later period (c. $00-900) b^n to have greater 
literary value,.owiiig to the refinement in diction and style. The Xtakflr. and MSva]i 
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inscriptions and the i$ravanabe|ago|a record depicting the death of Indrar^a falling 
in this period are of great literary value. 

The Period of Kalyd^a ChSiukyas: Ahavamalla Tailapa (Tailapa II) re-esta- 
blished the Chllukya empire by defeating RashtrakQto Karka in c. 973. He and his 
descendants had to wage continuous battles with the powers in the north and the 
ChOlas in the south in the struggle for supremacy. Thus it was a period of warfares. 
The Ch5]as, more especially, being !$aivaites, propogated ^aivism in the domains 
conquered by them. Jainism slowly lost royal patronage. Cherished values of 
herosim and sacrifice seem to have dimmed. These are reflected to some extent in 
the literature of the period. But it cannot be said that the literary trend of the period 
followed the political. 

Ahavamalla Tailapa was a patron of scholars, who offered patronage to Ranna, 
one among the ratnatrayas. Ranna was bom in MudhSi (Muduvolal) in Bijapur 
District, in 949. By profession a bangle seller, he received patronage at an early 
stage from Chfivun^rilya and ddnachinichmufi Attimabbe, in gratitude whereof 
he named his children after them. His wives were Jakki and Isanti. His father’s 
name was Jinavallabha. Ranna wrote five works: Ajita-llrthankara-puramtilcka, 
SSHasabMmaviJaya, Paraiuranuicharita, Chakrisvaracltarila and Rannakanda. 
Written with the encouragement of Attimabbe, AjitapurSm deals with the life of 
the second tlrthankara. Though based on Gunabhadra’s Uttarapurma (898-99 A.D.> 
the rendering of Ranna is more superb inspite of its heavy religious desertations. 
The outstanding portions are those in which he describes the generosity of Atti- 
mabbe, Vimalavahana’s resignation and the interesting episode of Sagara according 
to the Jaina tradition. 

Ranna’s more celebrated work is S^asabhlmavijaya which is more popularly 
known as GadZyuddha. It deals with the events narrated in the Sauptika parra of 
MdiSbhSrata. Though based mainly on the 13th and 14th cantos of Pantpabhdrata, 
Ranna has enlivened it by recreating the whole theme. The poet’s ability to invent 
dramatic situations, the feelings of pity and pathos it evokes, the humane attitude 
of some of the characters, dramatisation, retrospective mode of narration, the heroic 
attitude and direct and powerful exposition have all contributed to its fame. The 
poet’s own personality and the heroic outlook prevalent in that period have left 
their deep impression on the work. In the whole of Old Kannada literature there 
is no other work which carries the characteristics of the heroic age as this epic of 
Ranna. In this poem Irivabedanga SatyS^raya, son of Tailapa, has been equated 
with Bhimasina, of the Ma/iShASrc/a. In this, Ranna has followed Pampa. In a 
way, this could be called a historic epic, wherein the contemporary figures have 
been equ^ed with mythoiogiotjj heroes and the politics of the period is depicted 
in disguise. 

A w<wd or two about the other works of Ranna : Since some verses of Rama 
kanda end with the name kavi ratm, this work is attributed to him. This is the 
oldest lexicon of Old Kannada vocables. Only portions of it are extant. The non- 
extant CMef^Swaac/uaiia, according to some scholars, is none other than GodS- 
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yud^Ht, though it is also said that it deals with the tale of Bharata, son of Adi-tTr- 
thankara. Still others hold that it relates to the life of Ahavamalla Tailapa himself. 
KSvySvtddkana, a high treatise on po(dlcs by NSgavarma 11 (1042) has some verses 
describing the achievements of Tailapa. These may have been from Ranna’s poem, 
Oiakriivaracharita. Paraiurdnucharita is also non-^xtant. There are diverse 
opinions regarding the theme of this poem also. Some hold that it deals with life 
of Cldlvuri^rSya, who was acclaimed as Samara ParaiurSmt, while others hold 
that it deals with Subhauma Paraiurlma of Jaina tradition. In both KdvySvaldkam 
and iabdamanidarpa^ (c. 1260), there are verses about Para^uiiima. These may 
be from Ranna*s poem. 

The names of a number of poets belonging to 10th and the first decade of 1 1th 
century have come down throu^ various sources. But their works are not extant. 
Some of them are, Kannamayya, Manasija, Chandrabhatta, GajSnkuii, h^gavarma, 
NSgadSva, l^ankhavarma, Haripila and Hamsargja. The loss of their works speaks 
immensely for the large quantity of loss in Old Kannada literary wealth immaterial 
of whether they were Jainas or of Vedic tradition. 

Jayasimha 11 (101644) was also a great patron of letters. ChSvundargya 11 
(1025), Chandrarfiia (c. 1030), Durgasimha (1031) and NSgavarma K (1042) are 
the major poets patronised by him. Durgasimh:^, who was Jayasimha ’s minister 
for war and peace was a Brahmin poet. He was the son of Isvarayya and Revakabbe 
of agrahSra Sayyadi. His teacher was l^ankarabhatta. His Karnataka Pakchatantra 
is based on Vasubh3gabhat|a*s original which is non-extant. Yet, there are some 
passages in this chanytB which have resemblance to Vishnu^ rma’s version. Local 
and personal elements also have possibly crept in. It has been beautified with 
dramatisation, interesting episodes and proverbs. The high-flown Sanskrit which 
finds place here and there sets the contrast with the native style and expression 
The prose of this work should necessarily find a place in the history of Kannada 
prose. 

NSgavarma 11, described as kat<dcdpSdhyaya in the royal court is the author 
of VardhamanapurSna, Kav^valdkana, AbhidhSna FastukoJa, CManddrichiti and 
KarnStaka-bh&shSM^shana. Of these Vardhamanapurana, the lone poetical work, 
depicts the life of the 24th tlrthoAkara. This full length poem has all the charac- 
teristics of a traditional epic in Kannada. It is unique in the usage of rare metres 
and in referraces to the earlier literature included in the introductory part. 

NIgavarma’s scholarly treatises are far more valuable than his poetical work. 
His KaryUvalbkana, treatise on poetics, is one of the few authegtic works on the 
subject. It is the only work in Kannada wherein all the requiremeiits for the writing 
of poetry have been summed up. The definitions are in the fon i of kanda veties. 
Examples have been drawn from either the ancient or contempc nry works which 
are in kandw or vfittas. This work is in five adhikarapas each su rdivided into pra- 
kareujfos. Sabdasmfiti, the first part, deals with Kannada grammar. This is the oldest 
Ka n na ^ grammar and the treatment has been on the model of S nskrit grammars. 
Other parts d^ u^th the flaws in poetry, merits, style, rasps and i oetic conventions 
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reqtectively. While following BhSmaha, Dandi, VSmana and Rudrafa, at places, 
he has been original on the whole. The poet’s good taste and appreciation of merit 
can be easily discerned. This could be called the Golden Treasury of Old Kannada 
literature. Wstorically, it gains importance because extracts dealing with the achieve- 
ments of the ChSlukyas and other dynasties are found in this work. 

AbhidhdnavastukHia is a dictionary of Sanskrit terms under three heads: 
AiibhinnSrtha (Synonyms), SamSnya (Normal) and Namrtha (Multiple meanings). 
The author has made use of the works of Vararuchi, Halayudha, I^Ssvata, Amara- 
simha and many others. Chharuldvichiti, a work on prosody, is non-extant. Karnitkdka- 
bl^hSbhiisha^a is a Kannada grammar in Sanskrit. Both the definitions and ex- 
planations are in Sanskrit, with examples in Kannada. This must have for its model 
Katantra VySkara^a of ^arvavanna. These treatises of Nagavarma really set a 
model for the future writers, in this field. 

During the period of SSmesvara I (1042-68), l^rldharlchirya, of Nargunda, 
wrote a work on astrology called Jatokatilaka, which is the first in the field. Another 
work of the poet is ChandraprabhacharUa, which is not extant. 

l^antinStha, an officer of the exchequer of the Banavasi province governed by 
(.aksbma-nripa, a subordinate of SomSsvara II (1068-76) is the author of Sukurr^ra 
charita. He also composed the Shikaripura inscription (1068). Gdvindaraja was 
his father, Kannaparya, brother, Revana. younger brother and Vardhamanavrati. 
teacher. Sukumaracharila, a champu work in 12 cantos is the story of a upasarga 
kevali and according to D. L. Narasimhachar seems to have been mostly based on 
Vad^ratihaneM The influence of Pampa and other ancient poets could be clearly 
seen here. The choice of subject, the simplicity and beauty of diction and the metrical 
varieties have made this poem interesting. It is really unfortunate that this work 
must have been found incomplete. Ramachandra Mumukshu a Sanskrit poet of 
recent period is supposed to have followed !^<lntinatha's work in his Punywrava 
KathSkdia. 

Gdvaidya, a work which is not extant, is in the name of KTrtivarma (c. 1070) 
supposed to be a son of Sdmesvura 1 and identified by N. Lakshminarayana Rao 
with Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya (1060-80). This poet is a Jaina and is proud of 
that. From the details available in Karnataka Kavichariu, Gdvaidya is found to 
be dealing with the diseases and remedies of cattle. 

NSgavarmEcharya (c. 1071) is the foremost composer of satakas, as known now. 
He is said to have built the Hanharaditya temple at BajjigSve and lived there as a 
recluse. His CkandrachSidmani-sataka, reve-.K the poet’s own spiritual experiences 
and explains in a lucid manner, the tenets of Advaita philosophy. 

NSgachandra (c. 1 100) is second only to Ranna in fame. We know little about 
his life, or his patron. His teacher was BaUchandramuni. Some hold that he was 
a contemporary of the poetess Kanti, and a court-poet of Hoysala BallS|a I (1 100*06). 
Others hold the opinion that he lived during the reign of Hoysaja Vishnuvardhana 
or the Clui]akya prince Mallik5rjuna. He has stated that he built a boiodi 
W Vijayapufsa. Some of his verses arc found in the epigraphs found in the present 
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day Bijapur. Hence it may be stated that he belonged to Bijapur area, which would 
uphold his ChSlukya connection. His works are: RimachoHdracharita^trififa, 
otherwise known as Pmipa itSmSyajui, and MidUti8thapui{Sfa. Both are in champ4l 
form. 

Pampa KSmSyatta is the oldest extant work among Kannada RSn0yaifas. 
NSgacbandra has made use of the RlmSyai^ of VimalasQri (100 A.D.) and 
RavishSim (6981. It is in the true Jaina tradition, in which the kidnapping of SM, 
Uparambhe’s episode and the conversion of RSvam’s mind have a special place 
owing to their beautiful handling. In many a place he his glorified the original 
passages. 

MallinSthapuribia is the life-story of the 19th tTrthaAkara told in Digambara 
tradition. The source seems to be Ounibhadra’s Utiar<tpurSna. Some hold the 
opinion that the hero Vai^ravana and his son l^fldhara have been identified by the 
p^ with Chilukya >nkranSditya (1076-1126) and S5m^vara 111 (1126-38). The 
disillusionment of Vaiiravana and the descriptions of nature are noteworthy. The 
style of this poet is famous for its delicate touch, and clarity of expression. 

NayasSna’s (1112) Dhamantyita, a bouquet of stories is very famous among 
the Jaina narrative literature. He hails from Mu|ugunda near Dharwada and led 
the life of an ascetic. These stories are about those who attained liberation through 
ashtSnga and other observances, as enjoined by the Jaina tradition. He seems to 
have added much from the local events to what he has drawn from Sanskrit and 
Prakrit sources. Though Nayasena is a story-teller of great ability and rich common 
sense he uses his art for ethical puipose and preaching. There have not been many 
works of that period wherein the contemporary life has bcen^reflected to such 
an extent. Though the poet has employed champU form, it is marked by the use 
of Old Kannada which is not terse and is mixed up with the native diction and the 
story-telling with abundance of proverbs, striking similies and easy flow of narration 
makes the difference. 


Other poets of this period are Mauktikakavi (c. 1 120) whose ChandranathSshtaka 
is the first of the kind in Kannada, MSghachandra (1 149) who wrote a commentary 
in Kannada on POjyai^da’s SatriS^iiataka, UdaySditya (c. I ISO) of unclear identity 
to whom UdaySditySlaM^a a short treatise on poetics, is attributed. 

Daring the period of Kalachuri interregnum KarnapSrya (c. 1160) received 
patronage under Lakshma or LakshmTdbara the chief accountant and minister of 
VijaySditya (1140-75 A.D.), the ^ilShlra chief of Kolhipur branch. His works are 
NgminSilvipur&na in champs and WiSacharite which is not extgnt. Karnai^rya’s 
SiminathapurJli^ is the oldest among the extant works dealing tdith the life of that 
tWhankara. llie poet must have made use of JinasSna’s Har itmiapurSM (783) 
besides oUier worla like Ch3vu^4^Syqpur5^. He has blende* the traditions of 
botb HartvamioinirJS^ and Mdi^urSiiia in a beautiful manner The way he has 
brought about changes among the various versions of the main st ory at his disposal 
and his independent out-look in utilising the Vedioi trend of BhSitata story as depi- 
cted by Pampa show that he was revolutionary in outlook. His ^stic handling of 
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the story is both warm and pleasing, and his appealing expression and humane out- 
look and dramatisation have made him a poet of great ability, though not a genius. 

AdhyStmi Bdjachandra (1176) a reputed exponent of Jaina lore must have 
made ^ravambe|ago|a the centre of his activities. Apart from commentaries on 
many prominent Jaina treatises, he wrote an independent work Jinastuti. Boppana- 
pandita (c. 1190) wrote his Gommatastuti at the behest of Adhyatmi B3|achandm. 
This work is really incomparable in its beauty and marked by the powerful overflow 
of feelings on beholding the mighty image of Gommata. Varitably this can be the 
only poem which fits in with the definition of a lyric, found in Old Kannada Iltera* 
ture. Another short work of Boppai^-pandita is NirvSna Lakshnilpatt Nakshatra- 
n0iike, also in praise of Jina. 

Agg3]a and Brahma^iva, two Jaina poets, did not have any royal patronage. 
But then these friends were honoured at the royal courts and are counted among 
the reputed poets of this period. Aggaja wrote Chandraprabhapurana (1189) the 
life of the 9th tlrthankara. This is in erudite champS form of high mcrh. l^antT^ 
and VSchImbike were his parents, and his teacher Srutaklrti. He belonged to 
Inga|S^vara near Bijapura. He has drawn the material for his work from Vfranandi's 
Cfvmdrt^rabhacharita (978) in Sanskrit. 

Brahmaiiiva (c. 1 190) was the son of Singii^a, who seems to be the son of the 
reputed Nagachandra. He belonged to Po^fagere (the modem Pattanacheruvu 
near Hyderabad). His work Samaya-Parlkshe is a critical study of the religions 
which were in vogue then. In some places his criticism becomes harsh, pungent and 
unbearable. The poet’s purpose has been to uphold the greatness of Jainism. In 
doing this he ridicules the non-Jaina religions that took birth and spread in 
Karnataka, till the 12th century A.D. The world of confounding and ignorant 
ideas and practices before the birth of VIraiaiva religion, can be seen in this work. 
This non-poetic work finds the place of considerable importance among works of 
polemical nature. Another of his works, TYnildkya-C/didanumi is a short work in 
praise of Jina. 

The Period of the Hoysalas; Harihara, the great VTrasaiva poet worked as 
an accountant in the court of Narasimha I or Narasimha Ball3|a (1143-73). Later 
he went to Hampc to spend his life in the service of lord Virflpaksha. It was during 
this period that Kanitada literature entered the period known as nadugamada, 
(middle Kannada). This is marked by the use of diction close to spoken language 
familiarised by the Vachamdedras. Harihara came under the influence of the Vachana- 
kdras and wrote the lives of ^ivosoranos in a simple manner. But he also wrote 
some works in Old Kannada. These are; GiriJdkalySna, the two §atakas~P<m^ 
and Rakshd, and also Mti4igt.;xi-asMtaka. Though in his Girijdhdy^a, he may 
have made use of the PurSius and the works of KS|idSsa and Udbhata he has used 
the fireedom to change the story at certain places to suit his needs. His iatakas and 
oshftdca although traditional in form, with the charge of Bhakti sentiment and unique 
Outpour of poet’s personality reveal the use of simple Sanskrit and the richn^ of 
dtsi, TiMise have made the terseness and strain of Old Kannada a little relaxed. 
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The impetus and encouragement which Kannada literature received from Banija 
II (1173*1220) is noteworthy, specially from the point of view of Old Kannada. 
Rudrabhatta (c. 1 185), a BrShmana poet received encouragment from Chandramau|i, 
a scholar and minister under BaliSla 11. His poem JagannSthavijaya in champB 
deals with the story of lord Krishm. The source is Vish^upurSna. But the influence 
of BhSgavata must also have been there. He is the first poet in Kannada to have 
written a Vaishnava poem. Although erudite in style and diction, some of the 
good episodes are the slaying of sisupSla, Krishna’s childhood and Par^BtS- 
pahara^ 

Nemichandra (c. 1190) wrote NPminSthapurana also known as ArdhanPmi- 
purB^, for which he got inspiration from sejjeralla PadmanSbha, another oflker 
under Balliia II. Earlier he had written Ulavati, under the patronage of 
LaksbmTdhara I, a chief of the Ratta family. Nothing about his personal life is 
known. Since he has called himself Otaturbhasha-chakravarti he might have been 
a scholar in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and Kannada. 

UiSvati is purely a work of Action. The influence of Sanskrit poets like 
Subandhu, BhSsa, K3]id3sa, Bana and Raja^khara and Kannada poets likePampa, 
Ranna and Nlgavarma (author of KarnStaka KSdambari) can be traced. Mainly 
a work of erotic sequences and feelings, this lengthy poem is marked by conven- 
tional descriptions, attractive episodes and high flown diction. His Ardhanpmi- 
purSm deals with the life of Ncmi-Jina. But it is incomplete. Beginning with the 
description of the pre-natal births of the tinhankara it stops at the slaying of Kamsii. 
In the Harivamsa part of the story, the influence of Vishnupurana and Bhugavata 
can also be discerned. But the main source of the work is Unaraptpwto. His hands 
are free to make use of the source material to suit his needs. The episodes of Bali 
and Vamana and the slaying of. Kamsa-Chanilra and the tlrihankara's pre-natal 
life-cycle have been exquisitely depicted. 

RSjaditya (c. 1190) wrote Vyavafuiraganita, and other works under the 
patronage of Bharata and Bahubali senior officers under BallSja 11. This is the 
only book that is extant. The allusion to the battle of SoratGr (1191) found in this 
work, is really of great value from the historical point of view. This work is of ex- 
ceptional signiflcance because of its allusions to social conditions and systems of 
arithmetic prevalent in those days. 

Poet Janna had MSchana and Amita senior officers under Bailafa II, as his 
patrons at an earlier stage, whereafter he was patronised by king Ba]l9|a 11 and his 
son Narasimha II (1220-35). He is the greatest among poets wbp made use of the 
champB form during that (leriod. His parents were j^ankanj and Gangfldevi, 
Lakunflldtvi was his wife and his spiritual teacher wits Gaf4ovinwikta 
RSmachandradeva. SumanBl^O^ was his tutor. Apart from m$ reputini works, 
he is the author of the Channafflyapattem copper-plate grait (1191) and the 
Taiflcere Hone inscription (1 197). He may have composed many more records of 
those days. He is sure to have bad a very attractive personality as proved by bis 
valour, ridies,. generosity and refinement of taste. 
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Yaiddharacharite is a translation of Vadirija’s (1024) Sanskrit original. But 
it is as good as being original. The story prominently upholds the greatness of non- 
violence in a simple and lucid manner. The main attraction is in the chameteri- 
sation of Ya^5dhara and Amritamati, the royal couple, its popularity is greater 
because it is concise and wholly narrated in kaiuhs. ArumtanSthapuroM depicts 
the life of the 14th fUthankara. It is in champB form, of a high order, and is based 
on UttarapurSifa. Though the story is simple, the treatment is that of a traditional 
epic. The Chan^4asana episode is really a fountainhead of delight; hence its popu- 
larity. The desperate condition to which sex can drive a man in life and to what 
extent it becomes agonising can be traced in both the works of Janna. Amtbhava 
mukura is a work on erotics. It is neither satisfactory nor complete. It is noteworthy 
for the various kinds of metres used. The earlier records composed by him reveal 
the height of achievement which is evidenced by his later works. 

SumanSbam (c. 1190) who was in the court of Hoysa]a Narasimha II was 
a poet of repute and Janna *s teacher also. Though Janna has named him among 
the authors of Jaina Puranas none of his works has come down. Ma lli kaijima 
compiler of SQktisudharnava and Kesiraja author of ^abdanuujidarpana are his 
son-in-law and grandson respectively. 

Bandhuvarma (c. 1190) was perhaps a contemporary of Janna. He was bom 
in the merchant class. No other details arc available. HarivmtiiUthyudaya and 
Jtvasambddhane are his works. The latter displays the poet’s ability for manipulating 
scenic sequences and the use of diction, while the former is a good biography of 
NeminStha, drawing the material from Karnaparya and Nemichandras’ works 
on the same theme. The episodes of Sagara, Chan^kausika, Yaranga, Ravana and 
others dealt in JJvasambddhane are really evocative of interest in the readers for 
various reasons. Many of these stories are dealt in detail by the poets of later 
period. 

Achanm (c. 1195) was a minister of Kalav liuri Ahavamalla (1180-83). Later 
on he derived inspiration from R&rhana for writing his VardhamampuroM. This 
RSchana might have been a subordinate of the Rattas of Saundatti or of Hoysa|a 
Ball3(a II. ^rlpadaslti, a short eulogy is another of his works. His parents were 
Ke^irija and Mallambike. ^ahkha, chieftain of Puligere, was his brother and Nandi- 
yS^ndra his teacher. Achanna’s Vardhatmmpuram deals with the Ufe of the 24th 
tirthankara. He too must have made use of Uiitxrapuruna and the works of Asa^ 
and NSgavarma. Though the main story is lost in the description of the pre-natal 
life-cycle, the life of Vardhamana is dclienated quite interestingly. The rdigious 
attitude has a winning hand over the poetic. The liveliness is mainly due to diction, 
metre and style, which are unique. 

Traditionalism is the watch word of the poets of the 13th century. Fresh water 
miii^ltid as well. In spite of the new forms which came into being, dtampB stood 
its piaoe. §pingSr«ratndkara, a work on poetics, is the work of KSmadiva. Some 
feel that the author must be a Kadamba chief of that name, while others slate he 
mint have he<^ in the court of Ball3{a II. DSvakavi, the author of JCusumava^, 
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an er<rtic poem, liad the patronage of ChilckafSjachamOpa of an unknown royal 
familiy. The source for his work may be Subandhu’s VSsavadattS, In structure 
and style it reminds LUSvati of NSmichandra. 

Saundatti was ruled over by the Ra|$as, even while the Hoysa{as flourished. 
For some time NSmichandra vms under the patronage of these Ratfas. As per 
the desire and encouragement received from KSrtavfrya IV (1190<1^0), ^r^va- 
kavi wrote his I^vanSthaptpvM (1204), based on UttarapurHijfa and ChSvundarSya 
purSpa, The episode of MarubhOti and Kamatha is quite striidng. The information 
found in the introductory part is useful from the point of view of literary history. 

Gunavarma 11 (c. 1215), patronised by l^ntivarroa an officer of KSrtaVlrya IV, 
wrote f^sshpadantapuri^ depicting the life of the 9th tirthankara. The story told 
in a concise form in only 62 verses of UttarapurSna, is enlarged into 14 B^rSsas in 
this work. This poem is remarkable for its theme and the use of ddii diction. Another 
of his poem ChandranBthSshtaka is in praise of Jina Chandranfltha of Tribhuvana* 
tilaka ten^le in KolhSpura. 

An^yya was either the court-poet or a close friend of KImadSva I (1180-1217), 
the Kadamba chief. His work Kabbigara-kava, depicts the story of the dispute bet- 
ween l^iva and Manmatha in a new fashion. The poet proclaims the greatness of 
&inism by showing that Manmatha who vanquished l^iva could not do so in the case 
of the UrthaAkara. The purity of diction marked by the use of pure Kannada and 
Kannada equivalents of Sanskrit makes it unique, as also its theme. 

Kamalabhava, the author of ^SnifivarapurSpa lived during the reign of 
Singhara (1200*47) of the SSvuina dynasty. Divakavi was his close friend as evidenc- 
ed by internal evidences in DSvakavi's work. Kamalabhava’s work is better than 
Ponna’s though purely traditional in form and content. The episode of A^vagiYva 
and Tripishtha is really engrossing, the style being simple and wordy. 

MallikSrjuna (1237) a court-poet under both Narasimha II and his son 
S5mS4vara (1233-54) was the son-in-law of SumanObSna and father of KSsiraju, 
the grammarian. Perhaps he was a recluse, though married. There is dispute as 
to whether he was a Jaina or a Biflhmam. May be he was a Jaina. His 
SSktisiuUiSrpafa is the first anthology in l^nnada. This incomplete work in 18 
cantos is deigned on the basis of 18 descriptions or ashtHdaia-varpanas. It is an 
mcample of good taste and depicts the growth of the language and literature. Though 
a useful source work for the study of language, textual criticism, history of literature 
and prditical and social history, as the sources have not been m(^tioned its useful- 
ness snfibrs. 

MaitfikSijuna's work mtist have influenced KE^irSija (c. i;:^) to launch the 
writing of his grammar, iaibdanc^darpapa. He has made a mcere attempt to 
analyse rite structure of Old Kannada. He has based his study m^y <m the earlier 
dhnqpfl works. This comprehensive study could as well be callcfl tim Bible of Old 
Kannada. Beskte^ he has made a study of the changes that were being wrought 
in the language with excqptioas and violations. Apart fiom gtammatkal points, 
Kififflia has atudkal thii^ are ni^ul from a lexicon's aiwe. He has listed 
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Id rnd /a words, root forms, difficult words and optAhramaias, Though KSiirSja 
has ma^ use of Nfigavarma II, he is more comprehensive and systematic in treat- 
ment; his approach has been more poetic and usages interesting. Names of some 
of his poetical works have come down, but not the works. 

Mfighanandi is a commentator of highest order, belonging to this period. 
Among his works are l^rSvakSchSrasSra, ^SstriuSrasamudichaya, Padarthasara 
and SUkOiQntaadra. He has drawn source material from Kannada poets like Pampa, 
Achait^ etc. These works on religious topics have won acclaim. 

Mahfibala (1254) got inspiration for writing the life of Nemii^tha from 
KStayanlyaka, a petty chieftain under the Hoysa|a$. His work based on Karnaparya 
and others, also shows the influence of Pampa, Ranna and others. Karmparya and 
other earlier poets on the subject are his models. The poet’s ability is shown in the 
description, dramatisation, appealing use of language and the power of diction. 
The poet’s ability in abridging the elaborate details in a concise form is ap- 
preciable. 

^{achandra-pandita (1273), Kumudendu (c. 1275), Padmaprabha (c. 1300), 
PrabUichandra (c. 1300) and Kanakachandta (c. 1300) have written prose com- 
mehtaries on the Jaina treatises in lucid style. Hastimalla (c. 1300) has written his 
prose work entitled PSrvapwrUm, giving in a condensed form Pampa’s Adipwana. 

Chaun^rasa (c. 1300), a Brahmana poet and Nagai^a (1331), a Jaina poet are 
the most prominent among those who wrote in the last decades of the Hoysafa rule, 
when Ballija 111 was on the throne. Chaundarasa, a devotee of lord Panduranga of 
Pani^rapura, wrote Na\a~champu, Abhinava Dasakun^acharite and Bmtasura- 
vijaya. DaiakumSracharite has been helpful m understanding the life of people 
and the social conditions. Nagai^a’s Pm»yasrava is a translation of Ramactendra 
Mumukshu’s Punyasrava-Kaihakdia. He has depicted the duties of married life in 
the form of stories. Though its place among the literary works of high order is negli- 
gible, as such works are few in number it is important. The depiction of the social 
life of the poeple of those days is profusely found here in a language at onceeassy, 
natural and racy. 

The Period of the Vijayanagara Rulers: This is actually the period of rta^ 
ganna^ (Middle Kannada) and native metres. Even in die midst of this, some poets 
proved their allegiance to tradition and scholarship. They continued in the duanpR 
form which was then in the d<.ciine. It is natural that those well versed in Sanskrit 
and Old Kannada should have done that. 

Khttbali (1352) dqiicted the life of the 15th tlrthankara, in his DharmanSdut 
pwlbifa. Oharmoiomabhyudaya, a Sanskrit work, is its source. It is not clearly 
known adio his bmefactor was. His work is a parade of his scholarship. Verbiage 
and metiidally loose structure ate frequent. It pointe to the decline of ehmrqdl. 
At the behest of DhatmabhOsluqia-bhai^fitaka, KSMva-varni wrote a Kannada 
cornmentaty on Nimidiandra’s 4jommafasSra, in 1359. Another of his worics is a 
«oittinBiil||y on irthnkdchSra by Amitagati. 
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tOtagindranu^fidarpaWt a study on the treatment of poison, organic and in- 
organic, was written by MangariUa 1 (c. 1460) of DSva|ige province during the period 
of the Vijayanagara king Harihata 1 (1336-53). Hie work deals with various kinds of 
poisions and their cure. It is also important from the point of view of style, diction 
and metres. 

V^ittaviiSsa (c. 1360) author of the satirical work DhamuparJkshe also belongs 
to this period. This is based on Harisheim’s (988) Dharnu^arVcshe in Apabbtaqit^ 
and Amitagati’s Sanskrit work of the same name. This work in 10 cantos, is in the 
form of a dispute between two princes wherein faiths other than Jainism have been 
rejected. Its strength lies in its manipulation of the situation and spotting of the 
comic situations, although biting on account of its polemical nature. The narration 
is simple and interesting. 

Madhura (1385) has written DharmandihapuroM and Gommatastuti. It is 
presumed that he was the court-poet of the Vijayanagara ruler Hanhara U (1377- 
1404). His immediate benefactor was Muddu^ndSia, a minister under Harihara. 
He was also under the patronage of LakshnUdhara, a minister of DSva^ya I as is 
known from one of his own inscriptional poems found at Hampi (1410). Only four 
cantos of his poem have come down. He is the last poet to have made use of the 
champU form. Hts poem has been called the swan song of that genre. The texture 
of the thin story Is weaved with exuberant descriptions of various kinds. 

Ayatavarma who lived in the early decades of 15th century wrote Kannada 
ratna-korandttka which describes the ratnatrayas. ChandrakTrti wrote ParamSgama 
^ra. 


Of the two BrShmana poets of this period, Kavimalla (c. I40(^rote Manmatha- 
vijaya, a work on erotics and Abhinavachandra wrote Aivasastra (c. 1400 A.D.) 
a trcatis: on horses. Among the Vlra^iva poets, Chandra-kavi (c. 1430) wrote 
VirSp&cshJhthdiwfarnana a typical descnptive champB, at the behest of Gururiiya, 
prime minister of PraudhadEvarSya (1419-46). Another work of this poet is Guru- 
ntiirti iankaraiataka. 


Sutanga wrote TrishashtipurStana-ckarite, in 63 cantos. This champtt work 
depicts the lives of devotees of l^iva belonging to Tamilnad. The poet has followed 
the ragales of Harihara in almost every detail. He is noteworthy among champB 
poets who came after Harihara. Other VTraMiva poets who used dum^ are: 
Vftabhadrat3ja (c. 1530), Murige DSiiikSndra (c. isk)) and SiddhaUnga SivaySgi 
(c. 1600). 


Some works on literary theory were also produced during i|his period. They 
ate: KaviJihv&Hmdhamt, a work on prosody, of I4vara-kavi (c. ISOO) and MUdha- 
idSlankSra a translation of Dandi’s KSvySd^ia by MSdhava (c. 1500). There were 
also books an astrolc^ and horte treatment, apart from lexioo u etc. XavyaiSra 
(1533) is an anthology of OU Kannada poetry compiled by Al ihinava V8divld)dl- 
nanda. The tnduuonttf prose passages and mentioning of the lov roes have enhanced 
the importance of this work. Sa{va has likewise compiled his Ra^amOcara, a work 
of poetics, dkoosing some Kannada stanzas iUostrative of pMo Qualities and 
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tnmslRtiiig some from Sanskrit and Prakrit wherever the need arose. His other 
work is ^3rad&vil3sa, which deals mainly with dhvani. Bhat^ka)ahka*s iabdS- 
mti^lsana (1604) is a Kannada grammar in Sanskrit written in sgrro and v^tti order 
(MS the lines of Sanskrit grammar. 

Hie Period of Mysore Rulers: This is a period of the revival of Old Kannada 
literature and old forms, as a result of the impetus given to learning by Mysore 
rulers. Kannada literature got a new dimension due to the spread of l^ilvaisbnava 
rdigion. ChikkadSvai^ (1672*1704) was himself a poet and a patron. Sha^k^ri 
is conridered as a r^resentative of this period. 

Some hold the opinion that Sbadakshari (1655), a native of Danugur and a 
pontiff of Ye)andflr matha, was Chikkadevarija’s minister and others that he was 
only respected by him. His champQ works are: RajaiikharavilSsa based on PASva* 
dttntSratna (1513) of Gubbi Malla^arya, and tells the story of Satyendra<h5)a; 
Vftshabhindravijaya, a biography of Basavanna. based on the Basavapura^ of 
PSlkurike SOmanStto (c. 1300) and iabarasaAkaravi\Ssa which depicts the IndrakBa 
episode from the MiASMiSrata. Sha^kshari sets an example to the cfumpH writers 
of his time. 

TirumalSrya (1645*1706), a great scbolar*poet of ^rlradgapattana was a co- 
learner. court-poet uid later a minister of ChikkadSvar^ja. He has written a treatise 
on alankSras, Apratimavjracharite. Chikadgvarajavijaya, a chants work and 
CMkodivariijavariisSmy, a prose work are historical in character. His usage of 
Old Kannada is simple and lucid although modem in idiom. Siiigararya (c. 1680), 
his brother, wrote Mitravindd Gdvinda, an adaptation of ^rT Harsha’s drama RatnS- 
vafi. This is the first available Kannada play. He could be called the father of the 
adapted plays. 

ChtkkttpSdhySya (1672) is a great literary figure of this period . Twenty two 
works have been credited to him. Like Janna he too led a happy life. His works 
deals mostly with the lives of ^rlvaishnava saints, and those praising Vishnu etc. 
Among the eheurpB works VishnupuroM and DivyasSrichariie have been more 
popular. Minor poets of this period are Timma-kavi (1677), Mallikiijuna (1678) 
and Mallarasa (c. 1680). 

Bhlavaidyada Cheluva, who lived during the rrign of Krishnaikja I (1713*31) 
wrote Kannada Wdvati, a mathematical work. HalSsya purSna of MurigeyasvSmi II 
(1720) describes the lllas of Sundare^ of Madurai. The metrical variations made 
in this poem are really striking. 

Lingnr^jiR-kavi (c. 1750) wrote Keiadi-nfipa-vijaya, This champB work is of 
great value historically. Sabrahmanya (c. 1750) who wrote Hanunuuk&nSyoM 
is another poet of this pcriotL VcdkSmItya's (c. 1770) RSn^Miyudaya is in ehontpfi 
of hi^ order. 

Ki^shi^ariQarvo^eya III also contributed his mite to the development of tradi* 
timial poetry. Ddvachandra (1770*1841) wrom RiyUw^atke, which is ai some 
value Grom rite point of view of literary history. RSmakatkSvatSra is another of his 
works. ChaodrasBgara vari)i (1815) wrote Bkavyr^ana dUntanu^. Tammayya 
54 
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(1814) who was the oourt>po«t wrote XSjawntiaratnafs^abhe, which |t^ an accoont 
of the Mysore rulers. Lingaifja who was the king's son’in-Iaw (I823>74) wrote 
Nar<^atMjaya, a work on poetics. He also wrote Na}t^bara}^USsa, a champa 
work. Venkataramanayya (1857), Ny3pati Lakshnlnarasitnha (1860) and Hiianya* 
garbha (c. I860) are the other poets of this period. 

Daring the reign of ChSmatSja-vodeya, Basavappa ^Sstri (c. 1900) translated 
AbMifiSna iskuntala and other plays into Old Kannada. Nandafike LakshmT* 
nSranappa (1887) wrote his RSmSivamS^a and Adbhuta RSitiSyd^a in facile 
Old Kannada prose. The first one is known for its novel and unique presentation 
of ih? plot, conversational style, brevity of expression and these are the qualities 
which have earned popularity for the work. 

The publicatitm of the ancient works started in the modern epoch with the 
efforts of missionaries and others like B. L. Rice and Kittcl, and scholars like M. A. 
Ramanuja Ayyangar, S. G. Narasimhachar and R. Narasimhachar. Through the 
spread of the English education the love for the Old Kannada literature increased. 
Many scholars attracted by the virtues of Old Kannada language and literatures, 
went to the extent of finding expression for their themes in that language. Among 
them the outstanding example is Uiat of B. M. Snkantaiah. While he adapted, 
Sophocles* Ajax into AsvatthSman to suit the story of A^vatthSma taking revenge 
as told in the Sauptika-parva of MtdiRbhdraia, he also recast Ranna's GadSyttddha 
into a play. It is noteworthy that this was the harbinger of the new movement in 
modern Kannada. 


6 

The early Old Kannada literature is the very essence of the classical literature 
in Kannada; what followed is symbolic of the love for the tradition. These portray 
the life^xpression, the understanding of life and the values of life as felt by Kannadi- 
gas through the medium of literature. There may not be certain things which arc in 
keeping with the modem outlook. But there is scope for selecting what is of highest 
order and that wbteh is nounshing. In this connection, the opinion of D. L. 
Narasimhachar, who was a great scholar in Old Kannada language and literature 
could be a fitting conclusion: 

From the foregoing survey, brief though it is, it is abundtintly clear that Old 
Kannada literature is a rich heritage of the Kannada people. ^^It is the life-history 
of their culture and spirit; it is their auto-biography. Fed and pruned by Sanskrit 
Ml along it breathes the spttit that is common to all India. It is a ^ovinctal expibssion 
of a Pan-Indian culture with its subtle local colouring and fragrance. The Kannada 
peo|de ore justly proud of their literary wealth and are forging in the ceaseless 
quest of Droth, Goodness and Beauty.u 
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THE MEDIEVAL AND MODERN KANNADA LITERATURE 
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MEmBVAL UTERATURE 
1 

TkB 12 tu caBNfURY is A very imjKntaiit stage in the history df Kannada literature. 
From this period a second renaissance begins: language and literature take a com- 
pletely new turn. This period, distinct from the ^mpa age, and possessing several 
charactoisdcs of its own, has been named the Basava age. From the religious point 
of view, the literature of this period has been named VIraiaiva literature. The Basava 
age extends from the 12th to the ISth century. The period which follows has been 
called the KumSra VySsa age and its literature. Brahmin literature. This age can be 
said to extend from the ISth to the 19th century. Alter thb the modem Kannada 
period begins. The point to be noted here is that ^11 the important literary works 
of the middle ages — i.e. between the 12th and the 19th centuries — exhibit common 
tendencies and attitudes. Taking into account the form of the language, this whole 
period has been called the middle Kannada period. 

The literature of the Pampa age viz. chanpB literature or old Kannada literature 
was of a high standard and was accessible to royal courts and to the learned only; 
the ordinary populace had no share in it. As opposed to this, the main features 
of the literature of the middle ages are its simplicity and mass-onentedness. The 
change in the general attitude to fife that took place in the 12tl)^century was also 
reflected in literature. RSghavanka’s saying, *Toetry should uplift people", indicates 
the guiding principle behind the.literary activity of the period. Accordingly, the 
charge form whieh originated from Sanskrit lagged behind and native forms 
like the vachema, shatpadi, sHAgatya and Prakrit forms like the ragaje came into 
vogue. On tte whole, literature changed with respect to matter, language and metri- 
cal form. But the old form did not die out completely; champU works continued 
to be composed. 

Though the vachatm were composed as early as the 1 1th century, their fullness 
is visible cmly in the 12th century. The vacHaaa is a special genre; though vachana 
literally means ‘prose’, it is a genre which is neither prose nor verse, but lies some- 
where between the two. Though unmetrical, it contains irregulaf rhythm. Original- 
ly the vadtanas were not composed with a literary purpose; religious propaganda 
and social reform were their prime purposes. The vachatm areb by-product of the 
VTraiaiva religioos movemdit: nonetheless they have become Excellent litonture, 
lns|Mted by swrididaya view of life ^ivaiarapas (devotees of ^ivm wished to build a 
new society where there was no distinction of the high and tn low, where caste 
and creed was surpassed, a society which was freed from all efeloitation and one 
whose foundation was god and dkarma. The vachatm were bofn as a medium for 
this movemmif. Basavtivara, the leader this movement and jundreds of his fol* 
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lowflra have composed raduuuu. BasavS^vani is also the greatest vadutna composer. 
The other important vachtma composers are: DSvara IHsinmyya, AUamaprabhu, 
AkkamabSxlSvi and Siddharima. ft is an extra-ordinary thing that ordinary men 
of varioos trades and of various castm busied themselves with the vachtma creation. 

The vacfumas can be divided into two groups: those with literary quality and 
those which are dry on account of their being restricted to religious content. In the 
former, the vachanas can establish their excellence in the face of any scrutiny; they 
asdisiy the standards of modern criticism. In these vachana lyrics we find the essence 
of dharma and morality; the intensity of bhakti (devotion), renunciation and aspi- 
ration; the edge of satire; social consciousness; intellectual dement; symbols and 
images; complexity and the rhythm of the spoken language. Thus, we are surprised 
to find several characteristics of modern poetry in the vachanas. This vachana litera- 
ture is an original contribution of Kannada to world literature. 

Immediately after the vachana we meet the tagd^. Harihara is the greatest 
name in this genre. He belonged to the end of the 12th century and the beginning 
of the 13th. Harihara has written more than a hundred ragdle works about 
l^ivasararfos. Not only the ancients, but also recent devotees like Basava, Allama 
are the heroes of his stories. (The Tamil PeriyapurSna is an important source for 
his PurStanara /tagafegafu). Harihara who presented several poetic biographies 
in his rage^s and thereby opened a new poetic tradition in Kannada is a revolu- 
tionary poet. This devotee-poet was of the view that poetry should not be written 
about '‘men, about those who die and about those who are the least”. He is one 
of the major poets of Kannada. 

RSghavSnka, a contemporary of Harihara, is perhaps the first poet in Kannada 
to have composed in the shatpadi metre. Harischandra-chariira, Sid^arSma-charUra, 
Sdmaiditha-charUra and Vlriia-charite are his works in the VariOudca shatpadi. 
Of these the first two are superb works. In HarUchandra-charitra is expressed a 
vision that is rare in Indian literature. The mes<4ge of this work is “Truth is Hara 
(god), Hara is truth”. 

There are some other VTrasaiva poets belonging to the same period. Kereya 
Padnmrasa composed a philosophical work, Dfksh3b&dhe in the metre. 

ISbuaubhcharitre is a work composed in various shatpadis by Kumfra Padmarasa. 
PSIkurike Sdmanfitba wrote some ragalc poems. 

BhTmakavi wrote the famous Basava-puram in Bhdminf shatpadi, during the 
latter half of the 14th century. Padma^nka (c. 1385) has written PadmarSia-purSifa 
in VSnOtaka shafpadi. 

KumudBndu, of the second half of the I3th century, is an example of the manner 
in which the Jaina poets, loyal to the champO mode eventually, took to the dPsi 
(native) metres. He composed, in \ arious shatpadis, Kumudindu Ramayana according 
to the Jaina tradition. 


2 

Rcooe tiie ISth century miwards we see Brahmin poets. The most impiMtant 
of these is fOij^ppa or Kumfira Vy3sa (c. 1400). The period beginning with him 
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is ci^ the Kun^ age. Xgr^teka manta KathameS^iari composed by 
him in marniiti shafpotli is an epic equally loved by the learned and the unlearned. 
F<Mr Kundha V}Asa, MahaMSbrata is the *‘stoiy of Kfishna'*; his work splendidly 
expresses the spirit of the age i.e. bhmu. KumSra VySm coimdefed Hari and Hara 
to be the same deity. Though V^dba’s mdrata is his source, his work is the most 
original one. While the story belongs to VySsa, the art and the vision belong to 
KumSra Vygsa. There are few Kannada poets who have depicted the human 
feelings as he did. To speak in metaphors is a characteristic quality of his. As 
D. V. Gttndappa says, “This is perhaps the grandest epic poem in the language. . . . 
for vastness of conception, for vividness of portraiture, for variegated splendours 
of a colossal and o(mq>Iex drama, for the sweep of imagination that can reproduce 

for us the varjdng notes mixed in a mighty clash of human forces , for a sustained 

spiritual idealism and a kindly and manful attitude towards life, as well as for natu* 
ralness and freedom and vigour of ^yle, this work stands supreme’*. 

Torave Narahari or Kum3ra VSlmTki (c. 1500) has imitated KumSra VySsa 
and composed in the Bbatnini shatpadi metre, Torave R8niayana. But this is not a 
work of great importance. KumSra VySsa’s marata which runs only upto the tenth 
parva was continued by Tlmmanna Kavi (c. 1510) albeit without much success. 
ChSfu VilhalanStha (c. 1530) composed the Kannada magavata in Bhamini shatpadi 
Lakshnd^a (c. 1550) is a poet superior to all these. He composed Jaimini Bharat a 
in VarrBuAa shatpadi metre. This is a very attractive collecuon of stories. While 
the Sanskrit source is dominated by Puranic nature, Lakshmlia’s work is pre-domi- 
nantly po^ic. He was also a devotee like KumSra VySsa. GOpakavi (1600) has 
written ChitrabharataaxidNaiidimahatmya in Vardhaka shafpadi. NSgarasa (c. 1650) 
has beautifully rendered magavadgVa into Kannada in BhammTvasXre. 

like the vachana literature, literature which begins in this period is one of 
the precious treasures of Kannada. The first one to write in this tradition, isNarahan 
who lived at the end of the 13th century and the beginning of the 14th. The Dvaita 
philosophy prcdbunded by MadhvScldltya is the primary background for this litera- 
ture. Several HarUBsas have composed kirtanas prolifically. Musicality is their prime 
quality. They appeal fm devotion, renunciation and right observance. i^ilpSdarSya 
(c. 1500) and VySsarSya (c. 1525) have composed many good ktrtanas. Among the 
datas, Puranda r adSsa (c. 1550) and KanakadSsa (c. 1550) are noteworthy for their 
achievements. The lOrtamis of these two d8sas exhibit heights of poetry. 

Besides ktrtanas, KanakadSsa composed in the Bhamini sht^padi metre Jttama- 
dhaaya<harite, Ne^haritre, Haribhaktisara and in the saUgatyd metre, Mbhanata- 
rndglp/. Of these Ndla-eharUtre is a simple, beautiful and popular poem. 

JagannSthacOsa who lived around 1775 has composed AfrrJMjrand a philoso- 
phioal wort Harikathampitasara. • OBvinda Vaidya’s Kt^ifhtran Narasarakt V^ya 
cotapwaA in the sangatya metre is an important historica’rwmrkl Arndthmampita of 
Ma h Si tfi ga i a fig a (1675), composed in the metre, isa finejwork praponnding 
the Advaitn piiiloio{fiiy. 
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Literatare favouring the l^iTvaishnava religion was produced during the time 
of the Mysore kings. Several works related to the ^ifvaishnava faith were com* 
posed under the patronage of Chikkadevaraya (1700). This king was a poet in his 
own right and it appears that he wrote CMkadSvaraJabinmpa, GItagdpSla and other 
works, Chikkupidhylya composed prulificully in all metres except the shatpadi; 
his works do not have much literary value. Siogararya’s Mitraviada Govinda is the 
first extant play in Kannada; it is in fact an adaptation ofHarsha's Itatndva\i. During 
this period Honnamma composed in smgatya, Hadihadeya Dhamut a work describ* 
ing the duties of a wife. He|avanikitte Ginyamma (1750) composed Chmdra- 
Itdsana Kathe and other poems in sdngatya metre. 

There are many VTraiaiva writers in the Kumara Vyasa age, ^Qnyasampadane 
belonging to this period is an unusual collection of vachanas. This contains heights 
of mysticism. Tdnftda Siddhalihgayati has written some notable vachanas. 

DSparaja (c. 1400) has composed Sobaginasone in the sahgatya metre and 
translated Aniaruiataka from Sanskrit. Of the seven works of Nijaguna ^ivayOgi 
(c. 1500) the most important is VivZ'kaihintammi', this is a rare book comparable 
to an encyclopaedia. Nijaguna hjs compo.sed songs also: Muppina Shadakshari 
and SarpabhQshai}a !$ivay5gi continued this tradition. 

Lakkanita-dandesa (c. 1425) ha.s written a voluminous work ^ivatuttvachinta- 
mcofi in VardUmka shatpadi, which outlines the Virus livu philosophy. Virasaivamrita 
purdtfa of Gubbi MallanSrya (c. 1475) is also a work of similar nature. Saundara- 
purdnia of Bommarasa (c. 1450), Trishahti Purdtanacharitre of Suranga (c. 1500), 
Bhdvachintdratna of Gubbi MallanSrya. CliZrantakavya of Cheramanka — all these 
arc in the Vardluika shatpadi metre and narrate the lives of Vm,Sdiva luminaries. 
Another branch of this kind contains PrabhulihgalVe of Chamarasa (c. 1430); Mala- 
basavacharitre of Singiraja (c. 1500), Bhaira^esvarakdvya of KikkCii Nanjunda 
(c. 1525), Mal^dSviakkanO'purana of Chennabasavaoka, Prawlharayanacharite 
of Adri^a, Chennabasava-purSna of VirQpaksha <1585), Gumrdja-charitra of Siddha* 
nanje^a, KathasOtraratnakara of ^antilihgide^ika and other shatpadi works. Of 
these the most noteworthy work is Prabhtdihgallle of ChamaruNa; this is an excellent 
poem depicting the life of Allamaprabhu in a symbolic manner. Rdmandtha-charita 
of NafijuQ^^ containing the story of Kumva Ranu is a purely historical 

poem and occupies a special place in Kannada literature. 

Mention could also be made of Haricihandra-sahgatya composed severally 
by RSmarasa VirQpiksha, Oduva Giriya and Bombeya Lakka (all of the t6th 
century) and Bhikshafano'charite of Gurulinga Vibhu. 

An unforgettable name in Kannada literature occurring in this period is that 
of Sarvajfta. His triptuBs are crystals of wisdom. There is nothing that is not in- 
cluded in their sweep. In many places Sarvajna has been didactic in a poetic manner. 
He has been conqnued to VSmana of Telugu and to Ti^uva j{uvar of Tamil. . . 

And flow, the Jaina literature of this period. In the JlvandMva-charite 
of BhS^ra (1425) written in Bhdtmnl, we sec an imitation of KumSra VySsa. Of 
the many nmrks of KalySmkirti (1440), JhSmcfnmdrSbhyudaya is noteworthy. 
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Intlie THimaMamhsdAgatyavftl^^ (1 SOO), the story is nsmted slt^orioally ; 

AJ^aA’^mite is another work of his, Mangttrasa, thelhird (1510) has composed 
NiH^M&asaAgvtU <hQmf^pak8fyih Samyaktndcauimdi and other works in the 
skatpatH and ^Skgtaya inures. SStraA^b^atS is authored by SS)va (c, 1550); this 
is ^ Mdrata stwy aoooidioc to Jains tradition. 

RetnSicaravaroi (1560) is one of the best poets of Kannada. His IBharattio' 
ndbhem is an unparallelled work of the sSAgatya genre. The reconciliation of 

and bMga is the great adiievement of thb poem. This contains touching por- 
trayab of family life. 'The dfii of this period reached its highest point in Bheurattia- 

NdgakumBrthckaritg of KUiubali, BiJft^arSya-charite of Dharanipandita, Jt^va- 
flkatke of DSvachandra (1800) are some of the works belonging to the last years of 
this pmiod. Of these J^/$vaftkathe is a prose work of some historical significance. 

Mummadi Kfishnar^Ua Wodeyar who ruled from the end of the 18th century 
upto the middle of the 19th, has written some prose works. This is a pre>indicatJon 
of the importance that prose would receive in the modem Kannada period. MudrS- 
nudySsha of KempunSrlya^a belonging to the early 19th century and irJ BSmaiva- 
of Muddam belonging to the end of the same century are two noteworthy 
works, containing the characteristics of the period of transition fVom the old to the 
new. Muddana’s call to do away with verse and his extolling the prose was indeed 
profdwtic. He wrote tht AiBthutaKSmByana in prose and RSmapattBbhishika in the 
shetpaH metre. 

MODERN LEHaUTURE 

Modem Kannada literature is definitively seen in its tme form in the 20th 
century. If this period be designated as the sunnse, the 19th century where the 
backgrofund for this was readied may be called the dawn. Almost all the genres of 
modem literature wens bom during this pmod. In the beginning there were trans- 
lations and adaptations; later we see original writings. 

Modem literature was formed in a new atmo^here. as a result of new inspira- 
tion. The motives behind old literature and those behind modern literature are 
essentially different. We can say that the motives of modem literature are mostly 
from the west. While ancient literature derived its inspiration from Sanskrit, modern 
literature dmived its inspiration mainly ftom English. While old fa'terature grew 
in an atmosphere of rdigkHa thought, new literature blossomed in an atmosphere 
influenced by science. The system of education introduced by the British brought 
abotit a Mff revoltttiott in the fife of the people. As a result, the; b^ian to question 
everythiiqt, and a critical atHtiide devrioped. A secular point c ' view replaced the 
rMI^Otts one which formerly piovailed. Ccdlective oonscioo ness gave way to 
IndMdual eensciouiness. This dwnge in life was inevitably re^ soted in tkerature; 
chanfled ausoeptibilities called for new literary forms. This need was met by 
Kamesdab contact with western literature, finish Ktendure opei cd up a wholtynew 
wmld to tlie Hidiani< Becatue this, Indian literature acqimec new lustre ai^ life 
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and asthnilated new dimensions. The story of Kannada literature is the same as 
that of Indian literature. 

It was the Christian missionaries who ploughed the field of Kannada in the 
19th centiuy and prepared it for cultivation. Though their prime motive was reli- 
gious propaganda, Kannada language and literature could grow because of their 
activities. It was they who introduced the printing machine. We can only name the 
most important of these missionaries here. John Hands, William Carey and Reeve 
separately translated the Bible into Kannada. Moegling and Veigle jointly rendered 
tlw Piigrim's Progress into Kannada in 1847 — Yatrikana Sahcharo. It has been said 
that “this is the first long story or novel in Kannada”. Pre-indication of modern 
poetry can be seen in some of the Christian hymns translated in the 19th century. 
From this point of view, Kraista Gitaga\u and Kannada Sangit(^a\u are noteworthy 
works. “Modern Kannada poetry made its debut around 1838 in the hymns written 
by Christian missionaries”. However, the work of these missionaries is only of 
historical significance. The work of native people is the one which played an impoit- 
tant role in shaping the modern literature. 

Here are a few introductory remarks about each of the genres in modern 
Kannada literature. 

Poetry 

Modern Kannada poetry was ushered in by B. M. Srikantiah’s English GTtegalU’ 
This is a collection of poems translated from English and was published in 1921 • 
Even before ‘^rT published his work, there were scholars who translated English 
poetry into Kannada: H. Narayana Rao. S. G. Narasimhichar etc. But because 
they used the old metrical forms they did not exert the influence that ‘^rf did. Since 
forrnulated new rhythms in English Cjtegafu, his work could become a guide 
for future poetry in Kannada. English Gitegalu contains some of the famous poems 
of the English romantic poets like Wordswoith and Coleridge. This collection 
achieved novelty in subject matter, language and metre: it opened the age of lyric 
in Kannada. 

In the history of modern Kannada poetry two periods can be identified : pre- 
independence period and post-independence penod; the poetry of the first stage 
is ealled navddaya or romantic poetry, while that of the second stage is called navya 
(new) poetry. Between the two stages, there is an interim stage called the PragatiiTla 
or progressive stage; but it refers more to fiction, not so much to poetry. 

Thou gh the poets of the navddaya (ren iissance) period were influenced con- 
siderably by the English romintic poets, their real foundation was the Indian tradi- 
tion. That the seeds of romardKism exist in the Indian tradition itself is a fact to 
be taken note of. This cannot be said of navya poetry in which there is a greater 
measure of Imitation. 

Tha freedom struggle of India was a background for the navddaya poets. En- 
thttsiaaii and kl ea Ham were part of the air one Ineathed. But they did not overlook 
the reaifity and sodal problems in the name of the ideal; at the same time, they wme 
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aot wider the iliosion thet realian is everything. Irrepressible faith in life, an over- 
flowing faith in a transcendental power characterised the aay^daya poets. Hiey 
were neither escapists or cynics. 

NitPfOdaya poetry flourished in all the inodes of lyrical poetry like the ode, 
the elegy and the sonnet; narrative poems and epics were also not absent. All aspects 
of life, ^1 fedings and moods of the mind found a place in it. It could be mentioned 
that Kannada navddaya poetry dealt with subjects which have not been dealt with 
even in English romantic podry. 

has also written some independent poems; these can be found in the collec- 
tion HoAganasugtHu. Panje Mangesha Rao wrote some independent poems even 
earlier than In GHitMu cf Oovinda Pai, who wrote in the early navddaya 
period, old Kannada usage is very conspicuous. Gdlgatha and VaiiWcM which 
portray the last days of Jesus Christ and Buddha, respectively, are two important 
works of Pai. D. V. Oundapa*s feelings of devotion and dedication are expressed 
in his collection of poems, NlVgdana. His is a compact, scholarly style; he has a 
bias for old metrical forms. His MaAkuHmmana Ka^a is a work as popular as 
Sarvajfla's verses; the extent of experience depicted in it is surprisingly large 
^Tinivl;sa (Nfasti Venkatesa Ayyangar) has written both lyrics and narrative poems. 
His poetry exudes tranquility and gentleness; the culture of the land is especially 
portrayed in his poems. His NavarStrJ is a unique work, somewhat like Chaucer’s 
Cmterbury Tales. His ^rl Riama PattSMtishika is also a notable work. Cheluvu, 
TSvare etc. are the collections of SilnivSsa’s lyrics. T. N. Srikanthaiah was the 
first to write love songs in Kannada; Olume is his collection. 

Kuvempu (K. V. Puttappa), Ambil^anayadatta (D R. Bradre) and P. T. 
Harasimhachar— these are three leading names in Kannada navddaya poetry. 
Kuvempu is a poet known for his emotional outbursts; no one else has described 
nature’s beauty asrhe did. A definite ’idsion’ informs all his poetry. His style is 
lucent with a large vocabulary of Sanskrit words. The richness of his lyrics is con- 
tained in several collections like Ka^ki, PakshikSii, Agnihamsa and NavUu 
Kttvempu’s genius which gave narrative poems also reached its climax in 
RZm&yaiya Darhanam; this epic which symbolises sarvddaya, the characteristic mark 
of this age, is one of the greatest achievements of Kannada literature. This work 
has been honoured by the BhflratTya Jnflna PT|ha. The poetry of D. R. Bendre 
possesses a singular enchanting power. It has absorbed the essence of folk poetry. 
It contains the pmrtrayal of the life of ordinary people. Bendre’s power of imagina- 
tion is fabulous. UyjdUe, GangSvataraifa, NSdalJle etc. are his^poem-coUecdons. 
His ifakutantl has received the JtigaapT|ha award. P. T. Nararimfaachar is a po^ 
known for his reflective nature. His poems have a musical quality; the tlyle is a 
bjt difllcoH. Some of his coUe^ions are Jfopote, Ga^iadariana | nd Rasasarasvati. 
All these poets are of a spiritual frqpie of mind. 

Vioiyaka (V. K. Ookak) is both a navddaya poet and oiteiof the heralds of 
navya poehry. "His poetry is the confluence xif intellectuiOism spiritualism". 
Some of his ooUections of poems are Paya^, Ugom and fffggujv. Sitanmaiab. 
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whose colleetioiis include DrSkshi DlHinAe and JVeUifw Be\dku is a poet who 
emphasises human relationships, K. S. Narasindiaswamy is a popular poet who 
has depicted most attractively the joys of conjugal life; while he gave romantic 
poetry in such collections as MaisQru MaUige and AirSvata, he took to the navya 
mode later. G. P. Rajaratnam’s Ratnana Padagalu is an interesting experiment, 
where the world is described through the eyes and language of an inebriated man. 
Purusha Sarasvati is a satirical work of his which deserves mention. 

Madhura Chenna (Nanna Nalla), Sali Ramacbandra Rao, Kadengodiu Shankara 
Bhatta {Ndlme), Isvara Sankalla, Simpi Linganna, S. V. Parameswara Bhatta, 
Narayana Sangama, B, M. Sridhara, Siddaiah Puranika, Kayyara Kiyyana Rai, 
S. R, Ekkundi, D. S. Karki, M. V. Sitaramaiah, Gangadhara Chittala — these are 
some others who wrote poetry in the navddaya tradition. R. R. Diwakar, Kuvempu, 
S. V. Ranganna, Ja. Cha. Ni., S. V. Paramcswaia Bhatta, Siddaiah Puranika, N. 
Prahlada Rao and others have used the old vachana genre as a medium of ej^re- 
ssion in this century. From the point of view of bulk also Ranganna's RaAgabimapa 
deserves to be mentioned. Besides vac/tanas, Parameswara Bhatta has successfully 
employed tripadi and sangatya metres. Limericks of Dinakara Desai have their own 
charm. 

It may he said that narddaya poctr>' has not come to an end but is still alive. 
We sec a blending of navddaya and navya traditions in Channavira Kanavi and 
G. S. Shivarudrappa. These poets who began with simple, melodious poems even- 
tually added to their poetry considerable complexity. 

After independence, the navya (new) school makes its appearance. It has been 
influenced by western poets like Eliot, Pound, Auden and Dylan Thomas. Dis- 
illusionment, a feeling of not belonging anywhere, loss of culture — ^these and other 
feelings which the west experienced after the two world wars were naturally reflected 
in its poetry. Our poets also followed this kind of poetry. Therefore, there is reason 
to say that the navyate in our poetry did not comi. -tbout as the result of a historical 
necessity, but as the result of a love of experimentation, ft remained the property of 
a few. The main drawbacks of navya poetry are its ambiguity and its extremely 
personal nature. In the name of social awareness, it is a paradox that this poetry is 
quite distant from society. The positive points are complexity of experience, un- 
veiling of the subconscious mind, use of symbols and images, and powerful employ- 
ment of language. These achievements cannot be neglected. 

It is said that the nami poetry was born in the ffatydtsava of Pejavara Sadashiva 
Rao. Gokak*s name must also ^ remembered here. However. M. Gopalakrishna 
Adiga may be called the diief exponent of novyu poetry. Adiga who composed in the 
lunddajm fashion in the beginning gradually ^amc discontent vrith that mode and 
proclatiaing that “the smell of the earth must again emanate from poetry” embarked 
upon a* new mode. Oumiemadda\e is his first collection of new poems. In Adiga 
there is a quality whidt is absent in the other naxya poets: an awareness of the Indian 
tradition^ Al the same time, the obscurity resulting from excessiw intellectualism 
U also peculiar tp him. BhOndgTta, Vafdkan^ma etc. are his collections. The diarge 
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of obscurity applies also to the navjm poems in ^ilSkae of K. S. Namtohaswamy; 
nonetheless the picturesqueoess, tendmrness an<t sweetness of his poetry are iasei- 
natittg. His Tewh JKigiJu is a superb collection of the present times. The aovye/e 
of Ookalc’s poetry is limited to the technique of expression only. 

Sex is the main subject matter in the poems of B. C. Ramachandra Sharma in 
his collection Sfu &iitina Kdte. Technique Is everything in A. K. Ramanqjan’s 
poetry.' K.. S. Ntsar Ahmed Is able to say cleariy and convincingly whatever he has 
to say. The poetry of Chaadrashekhara Kambara and Channanna Walikara has the 
gusto of folk speech. In the poetry of Chandrashekhara Patil, satire is basic in 
importance. V. R. Ananthamurthy, K. Y. Thirumalesh, Lankesh, K. V. RajagopaK 
Sumatindra Nadig, Chandrakantha Kusanur, Lakshroinarayana Bhatta, B R. 
Lakshmana Rao, Sri Krishna AlanahaUi, H. M. Channaiah. Subraya Chokkadi, 
Oiraddi Oovindaraj. N. V. Bhagyalakshmi'-these and others have added new 
diemensions to mvya poetry. (It is diflteult to class all these poets as purely navya). 
A/u^umt HiMa KavUe and Ho$a JanS^ada Kavitegal^u edited respectively by Lankesh 
and Buddhanna Hingamire are representative anthologies of navya poetry. 

Of late a new school of poetry called dalita (downtrodden) poetry has been born, 
as a protest against both tht navddaya and navya schools. Its stand is essentially 
a social one, not a literary one. HolenduSgara HS^u of Siddalingaiah must be 
mentioned in this connection. The future of this poetry, which is inspired by indigna- 
tion and which easily succumbs to explicitness is yet uncertain. 


Excluding Mitravindi Odrhidbof SihgarSrya (1 7th century translation), ancient 
Kannada literature has no plays at all So, the history of Kannada stage begins 
only in the last century. In the banning translations and adaptations rather than 
original works appear^ in greater numbers. At the end of the 19th century plays 
were translated from Sanskrit on the one hand and from English, on the other; 
of tlwse the latter are more important. The hrst original play in Kannada is Karki 
Yenkataramana Sastry Suri’s Iggappa Heggad^va VivWia Prahasam, which was 
written in 1887. 

In the 19th and 20th centuries M. L. Srikantesha Gowda, Basavappa Sastry, 
Oundo Krishna Cnuramuri, Kerur Vasudevacharya, M. S. Puttanna, D. Y. 
Gundappa and others translated Shakespeare’s idays— mainly the tragedies. 
Gundappa’s transition of Macbeth is considered to be unsurpassed even to this day. 

The contribution of B. M. Srikiidiah to Kannada drama 1$ vty signifimnt. 
He tranribrmed the old Kanqada poem of Ranna, OadHyiabB^ into CadSyttdiSia 
Ndttdeam. Iliis play shows signs of the influence td Greek tragelies. AhaUhdman 
of ‘^i1’ is an important play; it is an adaptation of Ajax oK Si^Mcles, making use 
cd an episode from the M<MB>hSrata> His JPdraeUtant is the dirm tranriatioo of a 
Greek tn^edy. Through these i^ys which are in bhuik verse aM in old Kannada 
language '1^ set an exsmple foe the composing of Pauranic a|d historical plays 
in Ktutnada. 
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S^miSna Kuruk^tram and Berafge Koral of Kuvempo are two great plays 
born in this tradition. But the outlook behind these plays bdong to pure Indian 
tradition. Kuvempu’s iOikatapasvi is a revoluntionary play concerning l^ambuka. 
Bera}ge Kora} is about fikalavya. Govinda Pai’s Hebbert^u and Kailasatn’s Ekalavya 
also treat of the same theme. Sriranga and Parvathavani have also written Pauranic 
plays. Sriranga’s Sa^vanJ SSivitri is a play which searches for new meanings in the 
stories of Kacha and SSvitri. In this tradition YaySti of Girish Kamad, 
which appeared recently, is a good play. 

P. T. Narasimhachar is an adept at writing Pauranic operas. His Ahalye and 
Gdkuta Nirgamana are captivating operas. Shivarama Karantfa has also composed 
some operas. 

Several plays have been written about great men and women. Srinivasa’s 
Yaibdhara is a play which depicts the inner conflict of Buddha’s wife. Kuvempu’s 
MabSrSiri also concerns Buddha. Purandaradasa has been the subject of the plays 
written severally by Srinivasa, Sriranga and Parvathavani. 

’Sansa* is a very able writer of historical plays. His St^nagambhlra and 
Vigada VikramarSya, plays concerning the history of Mysore, were published long 
ago. Kuvempu’s RaktSkshi is influenced by Hamlet. Other notable plays 
arc Dhtamaduranta and NagarUca of M. R. Srinivasa Murthy, and Kavibhiksbe 
of Parvatavani. Girish Kamad’s Tughlak is a welcome addition to this list. 

T. P. Kailasam and Sriranga (Adya Rangacharya) are two play>wrights whose 
contribution to the ip’owth of social play in Kannada is unique. Because of their 
efforts, Kannada play came within the reach of the common man. Kailasam’s 
plays contain humour and satire; they have human values. The language of these 
plays is the spoken mixture of English and Kannada; it survives as a curiosity, 
but does not appear to be an inevitable medium. Though Kailasam took up social 
problems in his plays, not much of intellectual inquiry can be found in them. But 
their historical inqportanoe cannot be denied. Tolfi^otti, BahishkSra, SS\e, Garda- 
skatri and others are Kailasam’s famous plays. Sriranga has composed a large 
number of plays. His love of experimentation is noticeable in every one of them; 
he has continuously employed various novel techniques. In his plays there is more 
intellectual conflict, less physical action. Sriranga used language in a manner dif- 
ferent from that of Kailasam. While in Kailasam language appears to be an outside 
entity, in Sriranga k becomes the embodiment of experience. 

Parvathavani has also written many plays. He is clever in managing stage 
conversation. He has adopted the plays of Shakespeare, Moliere. Chekhov and 
others. Kaivara Raja Rao has contributed some humorous plays. Bendre is not 
only a poet, but also a dramatist. MOktdadi of Jadabharata and A bitaU of 
Kittinatha Kurtakoti are powerful symbolic plays. Kada4ida Niru of G. B. Josbi 
is an effective play. 

The Kannada stage has also seen the absurd play, as it came unaltered frtmi the 
Miest This gtmie which attractad the attention for a while is inactive now. Some 
Of the notewo|tby absurd plays are CbSfeia of Chandrasekhara Kambar, JCodkguftr 
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and fiAgara Bu4iaififa of Chandrashekhara Patil» EOige by N. Ratna, Ttregelu by 
Lankesh and ff&dmt by Chadoranga. 

SankriSnti by Lankesh, T\igUak and Hayavadana of Oirish Karnad are notable 
plays. /dkutnUnuvitmf of Chandrashekhara Kambar is a play full of poetic spirit. 
Yet many other writers of the new generation have written many plays of richly 
varying Unds; amateur groups have successfully staged them. 

Novel 

Even before the Kannada came into contat^ with En^ish, three works bearing 
some of the marks of the novel had been born in Kannada: KalSvaU Parinaya of 
Yidava (c. ISIS), SaugandhikS PariMya of Mummadi Kjpishna^ja Wodeyar(lS2i) 
and MudrSnud^fB^ of KempunSrSyam (1823). Still thew cannot be called novels 
in the present day sense of term. 

During the last century novels were translated into Kannada from English, 
Marathi, Bengali, Tamil and Malayalam. The first independent novel in Kannada 
is SSrytddbUa of Lakshmana Bhimarao Oadagakara (1892). But this is a historical 
novel. The first independent social novd is tndirBbSyi of Gulavadi Venkataraya 
(1899). After this Bolara Babu Rao's VSgdin (1905) draws our attention. A tend- 
em^ to expose the evils of society and a reformist attitude is evident in these novels 
The next step was Kerura Vasu^vacharya*s ItuUrS (1908). 

The two names which stand out in the history of the Kannada novel are. B 
Venkatacharya and Calaganatha. Venkatacharya translated from Bengali Anaada- 
matfui, yishavjiksha and other novels of Bankimachandra. Galaganatha adapted 
several Maratte novels of Hbrinarayana Apte. (Madhava KarunSvtlaaa is his inde- 
pendent novd). These are the two writers who cultivated the habirof reading among 
Kannada people, who created a reading public and thus laid the foundation for 
the tradition of ihe novel in 'Kannada. M. S. Puttanna gave a new turn 
to the Kannada noveL His Aiddiddu^ MahSrSya was published in 1915. It is 
characterised by its interesting subfect matter, live character sketches and its port- 
rayal of human nature. The aim of these early novelirts was not only to provide 
entertainment to their readers, but also to edify them and to correct their way of 
life. 

Sbdfbaa^ of l^rlnivSsa ts a beautiful short novel. Samaraame JVtatia of V. K. 
Ookak is a voluminous work embodying the full view of life (PBrifadylshfiy, its 
philosoidiy appears to be rather heavy. Playwright Sriranga has written several 
novels; hw also we see him eiqierimenting with techniques. Ikvudu Narasimha 
Sastry's Antaranga » the first psychological novel in Kannada. iDevudu has given 
some fine Pauranic novels like MahSbrShnupfa. 

KSnSra JfieggadHl and M^ 0 ga}alli ifadumagafu of Kuveiipu ate two very 
inqportant novels with a ragtonal background. Both contain a life portrayal of the 
day tjo day life of the common people. While the first one is ideaustic in approach, 
the sectmd one dqpicts reality in an extra>ordtnary manner. IhMmtaM of H. L. 
Ksfft Oowda, whidi appeared recently, is a ootidrle work inflnei^ by Knvempu. 
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Among the novels of the earlier generation AfSdana Maga\u of M. V. 
Sitaramaiah, Anna of R. S. Mugali, MahStySga of M. R. Srinivasamuithy, D2vat5 
Mtmtihya of K. Shankara Bhatta, Attige of S. Ananthanarayana, H?mantagSna 
of Vyasaraya Ballala, Nisarga of Mirji Annaraya, ^Spa of V. M, Inamdar, 5orvo* 
ntoAgala of Chaduranga, Gangasdni of Varagiri, Dipa Hattitu of Ramachandra 
Kottalagi, Cfuravirahi of Belle Ramachandra Rao, ROpadarii of K. V. Ayyar may 
be mentioned; each of these novels has its own particular characteristics and ex- 
cellence. Krishnamurthy Puranika has written several melodramatic novels. 

Among novels of humour and satire DgvadStaru of Karanth, Rangannana 
Kanasina D/nagafu by M. R. Srinivasamurthy, Gaiigopura and Chakrad/ishti by 
N. Kasturi and DSsakSta of ‘Beechi’ deserve to be mentioned. 

The two stalwarts of the world of the Kannada novel are Shivarama Karanth 
and A. N. Krishna Rao; one is known for his substantial output, the other for 
prolificness of his writings. Karanth has written more than forty solid novels; one 
must say that his devotion to life and multifaceted experience are truly miraculous. 
In all his works one can see emotional restraint and an attitude of intellectual inquiry. 
Though an atheist, he worships human values. Every single novel of his is a quest. 
Thare might sometimes be a lack of art in them; but the firm support of the stuff 
of life is always present in them. Karanth’s best novel Marali Ma^ige portrays 
life across three generations. Some of his other novels are Bettada Jjva, Chdmana 
Dudi, A\idan^le and Nambidavara Naka Naraka. MSkajjiya Kanasugalu which 
received the JnSnapItha award is by no means his best novel; its subject ‘matter 
and technique, however, are new. 

As leader of the progressive movement A. N. Krishna Rao influenced many 
writers. To an extent, the progressive movement was inspired by Russian literature. 
The stance of the progressive writers is that the pen should be a sword against op- 
pression. This stand relegated art to the background and gave importance to slogans, 
replaced intellectual inquiry by partisan propat'anda. Most of A. N. Krishna Rao*s 
novels are simple ones and read easily. They are not known for their depth. But 
Krishna Rao’s great achievement is that he introduced with boldness such themes 
as prostitution into the world of the novel and thereby enlarged the circle of readers. 
StmdhySrSga is his best novel; Natasarvabhaunia may be mentioned on account 
of its bulk. 

Important among writers influenced by the progressive movement are Basavaraja 
Kattimani, T. R. Subba Rao, Niranjana, Archaka Venkatesha and others. These 
overcame the drawbacks of this movement and contributed some very fine novels. 
(The interesting thing is that all these writers were more successful than A. N. Krishna 
Rao). There is both passion an t art in T. R. Subba Rao's novels; MtO^vinbtda 
Afufljflhw, PutusbSvatSra, SidugaAtya Bidi and other novels of his are apt examples. 
Kattimani has powerfully and poignantly depicted the injustice and corruption 
fonad in the society in such novels as Mbhada Baleyalli, JaratSri Jagadgunt and 
idBle: his works '^ve a picture of country life which we cannot find 
in other ptdgc^ssive writers. Cbirastnara^e, RoAffmanana vatbSra etc. are the effective 
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Atmito of f^nyjana; time contaia a i,yaipath«tic depiction of the life of the conunon 
mui. These writers >>-001 excHiding A. N. Krishna Rao—bave also written novels 
which stand ovrt beyond the progressive movement. Thus, for example, Hanuogite 
of T. R. Subba Rao is a remaricable work. 

Sriranga. V. M. Inamdar, Kattimani, T. R. Subba Rao, Gorur Ramaswamy 
Ayyangsr and others have written novels about the flreedom struggle of India. Many 
historical novels have also appeared in Kannada. Devudu Narashnha Sastry, Ahanda 
kanda, T. R. Subba Rao, Kattimani, Niranjana, B. Puttaswamaiah, Virafcesari 
Sitarama Sastry, Korati l^ifntvSsa Rao, Srinivasa. K. V. Ayyar, M. N. Murthy, 
C. K. Nagaraja Rao and others have worked in this field. ChanHabasavtaHlytdca 
and ChikavtrarSJgitdra of ^ifnivisa are important novels of the type. The queen 
j^SntaladSvi is the heroine of the novels written by K. V. Ayyar, M. N. Murthy, 
C. KL Nagaraja Rao and Samethanahalli Rama Rao. 

Triveni occupies a special place among women noveUsts—their number is 
not $maJl-^*n Kannada. Several of her novels written with a psychological back- 
ground have become popular e.g. iarapaUfara, Bekkiw Kannu etc. Another im- 
portant name is M. 1C Indira; TlMgahAodirg, GeJ/epSje, Phantiyanmui are some of 
her better novels. Mention must also be made of Anupama l^raiyana, Vani and 
Keeladevi. llte contribution of women novelists who did not go beyond the theme 
of family life and its vicissitudes is. on the whole, limited. Gapiasaru of Veena which 
appeared recently stands apart in a slightly different class. 

It IS said that Mukti of Shantinatha Dssai is the first navya novel and that the 
pre-indication of the navya novel was already present m GaAgavva GaAgSmSyt of 
Shankara Mokashi Punekar. {Navyate is particularly restricted to the sphere of 
poetry). It is also held that GrSmSya^ of Rao Bahadur, which depicts the tragedy 
of a whrde village proclaimed the coming of the navya novel. Be that as it may, 
Gr&t0yaHa is one of the msyor novels of Kannada. Rao Bahaddur has written some 
other considerable novels. 


European writers like Baekett, Camus, Sartre, Kafka have influenced the 
Kannada nayya novd. Existentialism is a powerful attraction to our present writers. 
The hero of the navya novel is an introspective, weak person; he does not accept 
the traditional values. He suffers from a feeling that he is an orphan, an alien and 
that he is lonely in the world. Mideti M Shantinatha Desai, hfQruddrig<du of 
Yasavanta Chittala, Bb>tdcu of JLaiflcesh, NSkmeya AySmf of Kusuroakara 
OevatagMnoru, Gatlsthlti of Oiri, HdfaiUtrtinu of A. K. Ramant^n (this is in fact 
a ttanriatkm). Guru of Arya, Swipa of Ti^vi-^l these are noMs whichappeared 
more or less in the navya fifinrwiwk. Two novels which inviteficontroversy, more 
than all the above novels, are SamdiBra and B/iSratipura of U. L Anamhamurthy. 
In att these novels we find intMesting artistic achievement as 1 ^eetive use of 
laniiiaie; b^ond thiSk their success seems to be limited. Theti main drawback is 
the sbafiowness at Oapmtma, and alienim of values or a senw of no values. In 
spite of (his. i(oin» of (hsie works havoeatned more priase tbatt|hiv deserved* 
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Bbaratisuta, Inamdar, Janardana Ourkar, T. K. Rama Rao, Suiyanarayaim 
Chadaga, Jayathirtha Rajapurobita, H. L. Nage Gowda, Vishukumar, Arvinda 
Nadkaroi, *Kamarupi’ — ^these and other novelists not belonging to the navya circle 
have written important novels. Kadu and Parasangada Gendetinam of Sri Krishna 
Alanahalli, MuasdRjeya Katl^rasanga of Lankesha (which appeared recently) 
present a significant picture of rural life. 

S. L. Bhyrappa must be mentioned separatelly. Today, he is the most popular 
novelist. He resembles Karanth to some extent. More than art, his works exhibit 
intensity and wide range of experience. Some have accused that Bhyrappa’s novels 
which uphold orthodox values are reactionary. Vaitisavfiksha, DStu, GyUtabhanga, 
Aiiviiaifa are some of his famous novels. His Parva is a novel based on the Mahd- 
bhSrata. 

Short Story 

In its present form, the Kannada short story has been shaped by the influence 
ot western literature. The early short stories were written by Panje Mangesha Rao, 
M. N. Kamath and Kerur Vasudevacharya. But the father of Kannada short story 
is ^'^itnivfisa (Masti Venkatesha Ayyanagar). Masti’s is a positively well meaning 
heart; he can grasp only the good side of the human nature. In spite of this weakness 
he has contributed some stories of lasting human interest. In these one may notice 
a devotion to the values of life and an artistic expression not bound by technique. 
Guruga\a Mahlme of A. R. Krishna Sastry is noteworthy, also from the point of 
view of technique. Dhanvantariya Chikitse of Kuvempu is a story which suggests 
the miseries of poverty; Mtnakshiya maneya mgshtaru of the same author contains 
psychological insight. Bendre. Betageri Krishna Sharma (Anandakanda), Devudu 
Narasimha Sastry, C. K. Venkataramaiah, Tengse Govinda Rao, R. S. Mugali — 
all these belong to the first generation of short story writers. 

Of the succeeding generation Ananda (A Sitaram) is the most famous writer. 
His NSnu Konda Hudugi is a very popular short story. Others of this generation 
are Aswatha, K. Gopalakrishna Rao, M. V. Sitaramaiah and Bharathipriya (S. 
Venkata Rao). Mdchi of Bharatipriya is a very poignant story. From now the 
course of the Kannada short story becomes wide and multifarious. Mainly respon* 
sible for this development were writers like Gouramma, Krishnakumara Kallur, 
L. S. Seshagiri Rao, Chaduranga, Narendrababu and D. B. Kulkarni. Women 
writers like Triveni, H. S. Parvati, Prema Bhat, Nirupama, Shantadevi Kanavi 
have also contributed to this field in recent times. Gorur Ramaswamy Ayyangar 
and Bagalodi Oevaraya ate two writers known for their unique sense of humour 
and satire. There are not map'* writers who have pictured village life as comjHe* 
hensively as Oorur. 

The propessive movement cast its shadow on the short story also. A. N. 
Krishna Rao edited and published two anthologies of stories, MiRchuznA KSmano’ 
biUu: besides he himself wrote short stories. More noteworthy is the achievement 
of Ba^varaia Kattimani, T. R. Subba Rao, I^ranjana, K. Cbanabasavappa and 
5S 
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others. (M)»00 of Subba Rao is a curious experiment; it is one of the starting 
points of the navya short story. Niraqjana’s stories contain heightened social con- 
sdousness; his Koneya Glrdki is an unforgettable story. In the similar fashion, 
Giriie Kaifia cinana of Kattimani is a touching story. Some other able short story 
writers of the progressive school are Chaduranga. S. Ananthanarayana and 
Shiveswara Doddamani. 

After this, we see the Kannada short story moving towards the navya school. 
The initiators of this tradition are Rajalakshmi N. Rao, Ramachandra Sharma and 
K. Sadashiva. In the hands of these authors, the story becomes a medium of psycho* 
logical analysis: it is indebted to techniques and uses symbols and images. Important 
stories are Av 0 Maria of Rajalakshmi, Seragina Ke/fda of Sharma and Nalliyalii 
NJni Bantu of Sadashiva. 

U. R. Ananthamurthy has wntten good stories like Prakriti, Praine and Clip 
Joint. One sees in them, **an examination of the traditionally obtained values”. 
Ananthamurthy does not conceal the element of story when he portrays the various 
states of mind. His GhatasrSddha uses the technique of observing the sex life of a 
young woman through the eyes of a small boy. Rotti and other stories of Lankesh 
embody a powerful use of language. Kshitija is a famous story written by Shantinatha 
Desai; the sea as a background in the story is a wonderful symbol. Names of other 
who enriched the Kannada short story include: K. V. Rajagopal, G. S. Sadashiva. 
Giraddi Govindaraja, S. Ramakanta, Khasanisa, T. G. Raghava, Yasavanta Chittala. 
Virabhadra, Srikrishna Alanahalli, Mavinkere Ranganatha, Iswarachandra. Tcjasvi, 
Besagarahalli Ramanna and Sudhakara. Devanuru Mahadeva who came into 
prominence on account of the recent collection, DyavanSru is a writer who is a class 
all by himself; his short stories are remarkable for their sober and restrained depic- 
tion of dalita life. Veeiut has given some mature stories, which stand apart from 
those of other women writers! 

CrUkisai 

Like other genres of modem Kannada, cnticism is also a new thing; it made 
its appearance during this century as a result of western influence. In most cases, 
critimm was written by the very same persons who wrote creative literature, men 
like T. S. Venkannaiah being excqitions to this rule. Kannada criticism began with 
sudi brilliant intellectuals as B. M. Srikantiah, Masti Venkatesba Ayyangar, D. V. 
Oundappa, A. R. Krishna Sastry and S. V. Ranganna. All these were conversant 
with Eii^sh literature and Ei^sh criticism; added to it was a knowledge of Indian 
poetics. Though more theoretical criticism was written in the; beginning, in course 
of time, practical criticism also developed. 

WiSsakavi and Sanukfita NStaka of A. R. Krishna Saary contain valuable 
critical writing. There are few W>ks that can be compared wth AtBkavi VSlnitki 
of Masti. Consid«nbly noteworthy are S. V. Ranganna’s essay^ on style and critical 
wrHtngs on Mudda^ and K2|idSsa. Kuvmnpu, D. L. | Narasimhachar, V. 
Sitaramaiah, T. N. Sriakntaiab. V. K. Ooicak, D. R. Bendre, Mt R. Srinivasamurtby, 
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Sriranga, Nfolwada, Kfugalt and others are critics of note belonging to the navddaya 
period. BhUratlya KBvyan/Qniamse of T. N. Srikantaiah is a masterpiece. Later, 
such able critics like S. Ananthanarayana, L. S. Sheshagiri Rao, D. Javare Gowda, 
O. S. Shivarudrappa, H. M. Nayak, Prabbushankara and S. Narayana Setty also 
draw attention. 

Kuvempu’s criticism stands out uniquely. It embodies a blending of western 
and Indian principles of poetics. Kuverapu’s criticism is termed Dariana Vimarie 
(criticism of vision). Articles on ancient literature in his Taponandana and Draupadiya 
Sritnudi show great originality. Similar originality of poetic inquiry can also be 
seen in KSvyakutBhala of P. T. Narasimhachar. 

Critical writings which come after the beginning of the navya movement show 
such limitations of navya literature as obscurity, imitation of western authors etc. 
Yugadharma hSgU SShityadarSana by K. D. ICurtakoti (1962) is an important work. 
In spite of its drawbacks, it offers a good evaluation of modern Kannada literature 
for the first time. Paradoxically, Kurtakoti who is not happy about navyate is 
partial to the navya writers! 

Navya criticism begins with Gopalakrishna Adiga. Of late U. R. Anantha- 
murthy, Lankesh, M. G. Krishnamurthy, G. S. Amura, Giraddi Govindaraj, G. H. 
Nayak, G. N. Ranganatha Rao, D. A. Shankar, Lakshminarayana Bhatta and 
others have contributed to the growth of new criticism. 

The following are some of the works that should be mentioned from the point 
of view of their importance and volume; Plthikega\u Lekhanaga\u of D. L. 
Narasimhachar, Pdschdtya Ganibhira Natakagalu of S. V. Ranganna, Saundarya 
Sanitkshe of G. S. Shivarudrappa, Kunnadadalli BhSvagfte of Prabbushankara, 
Sdhityada Viratsvarupa of O. R. Bendre, Hosagannada Kaviteya nieh English Kdvyada 
Prabhava of S. Ananthanarayana, Hosagannadada Arunddaya of Srinivasa Havanur, 
Sahityaloko of V. Sitaramaiah and Gadyaiaili of D. Javare Gowda. 

Standard critical writings cun also be founi in the special volumes published to 
commemorate such ancient poets as Ranna, Kumara Vyasa, Lakshmisa etc. and 
felicitation volumes presented to contemporary writers. 

Kannada Sahityacharitre of R. S. Mugali is a very commendable survey of 
ancient Kannada literature. Also noteworthy is his Kannada Sahityada RUpaga\u. 

L. S. Seshagiri Rao’s Hosagannada Sahilya is a useful work introducting modem 
literature.* 

Oflier Genres 

In the held of light essays the following names may be noted: M. G. 
Venkateshaiah, Shivararaa Kai»,Uha, D. B. Kulkami. V. Sitaramaiah, T. N. 
Srikantaiah, P. T. Narasimhachar, Kuvempu, K. S. Narasimhaswamy, A. N. 
Moorthy Rao, N. Prahlada Rao. Hiremallur Eswaran, Gonir Ramaswamy Ayyangar, 

M. V. Sitaramaiah, H. S. K., ‘Rasi’. H. M. Nayak, P. V. Acharya. Of these A. N. 

*1^ pment artide is partly indebted to this work. 
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Moorthy Rao is the leading writer. His Hagaluganasuga\u is a well known collection 
of essays, tehalumaradh Ke\t^t of P. T. Narasimafachar, SefudMgafu of V. 
Sitaramaiah, Ntmona Maneya dipa of H. M. Nayak must also be mentioned. 

There are many excellent biographies in Kann^a. Early to appear were Kimi- 
gallu RSmaiSstrigaia charitre by M. S. Puttanna, Aryaklrti of C. Vasudevaiah and 
i)/vSa RttAgSckSrhi by D. V. Oundappa. Good biographies of recent times include 
Alida MidiSsi^igi^u of C. K. Venkataramaiah, SvStni VivikSnanda of Kuvempu, 
^r1 RSmdkrishfa of Masti and RSshfrakavi Kuvempu of O. Javare Gowda . Siddavana- 
halli Krishna Sharma is an important name among writers of penportraits. His 
yStrg, Parnakuti and other works are memorable. Other notable works of 
this kind are JRSpaka ChilrasIUe of D. V. Gundappa, NS Ktofda KedSvUiaru 
of Vasudevacharya, Pidichakc^asa GSpura of fi.G. L. Swamy and Chiiragaiu Patragalu 
of A.N. Moorthy Rao. The number of autolriograpbies in Kannada is small. Works 
of Shivaram Kacanih, G. P. Rajaratnam, Navaratna Rama Rao, Masti, K V 
Raghavachar and Javare Gowda may be mentioned. 

Travelogue has also developed considerably in Kannada. Some important 
works are PmnpSyatre of V. Sitaramaiah, Sumudradacheyinda of Gokak and 
A^rva Paichima of Karanth. In recent times B. G. L. Swamy, Krishnananda 
Kamat, Navaratna Ram, Javare Gowda, K. S. Haridasa Bhat, G. S. Shivarudrappa, 
I^abhushankara, A. N. Moorthy Rao, Gorur and others have authored some 
good travelogues. Hasuru Homu of B. G. L. Swamy is a work of rare kind. 

Literature devoted to intellectuai inquiry is not satisfactory in quantity but 
what little there is, is of a high quality. The leading authors in this held are D. V 
Oundappa and Tirumale Tatacharya Sharma. Many authors already mentioned in 
connection with other genres have contributed to this field also and have thereby 
enriclwd Kannada prose. The contribution of Karantha, Kuvempu, Gaunsha 
Kaikini, S. B. Joshi, H.M. Nayak, Haridasa Bhat, H. Thipperudraswamy, D. Javare 
Gowda, H. S. K., must be specially taken note of. Karnataka Samskfiti SanQkihe 
of Thipperudraswamy is notable for its bulk as well as for usefulness. Intellectual 
inquiry is the slogan of the young writers of today; as a result of this. Kannada 
prose is taking on more and more new forms and is increasingly strengthened 
Kannada journalism has served as a constant source of inspiration. 

To sum up, Kannada literature has never been stagnant, but has always been 
as fresh as a flowing river. Like any other literature it is prolific, variegated; it has 
its glories and moments of weakness, its achievements and limitations, its originality 
and echoes. Its accomplishment over a period of one thoukand years is, on the 
whole, great and worthy of highest pride. 



DEVELOPMENT OF OLD TELUGU LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 

K. M/iHADEVA SASTRI 

The earuest extant work in Telugu literature is Nannaya’s MahSbhSrata wrtten 
under the patronage of the Eastern ChSlukya king RSjaraja Nargndra in the Ilth 
century A. D. No literary work of the pre-Nannaya age has so far been discovered. 
So we have to depend entirely on inscriptional writings for all our knowledge of 
the condition of the Telugu language before Nannaya. They clearly indicate that 
the Telugu language has undergone no little change by the beginning of the second 
millennium A.D. And Nannaya himself was also partly responsible for the sudden 
turn in the development of the language about his time which justifies his title, 
AndhnAhSs/iH-vag-anusasana. The language adopted by Nannaya became the stand- 
ard literary language for many centuries after him. A study of the inscriptions of 
the pre-Nannaya age from c. 200 B.C. to 1000 A.D.— the Old Telugu stage— gives 
us an understanding of the development of the Telugu language as also of the literary 
tendencies current at that time. 

The oldest inscriptions in the Telugu country upto the middle of the 4th century 
A.D. are all inscribed in Prakrit, and later Sanskrit supersedes Prakrit as the ofScial 
language. The inscriptions of the Vishnukundins who ruled during 5-6th centuries 
so far discovered are all inscribed in Sanskrit. Inscriptions actually written in Telugu 
become available from the last quarter of the 6th century A.D. Old Telugu thus 
falls into two distinct periods: (1) the period of the Prakrit-Sansknt inscriptions 
from 200 B.C. to 600 A.D. and (2) the period of the Telugu inscriptions from the 
last quarter of the 6th century (or roughly 7th century) to the end of 10th century. 
For the period of the Sanskrit-Prakrit inscripti>'ns all our evidence for Telugu con- 
sists of the stray Telugu vocables in the names uf the villages gifted and in the des- 
cription of boundaries of the villages The evidence is meagre but nonetheless it 
is precious as it enables us to get some gleanings into the condition of the Telugu 
language during the early period. 

The earliest occurrence of a Telugu grammatical form in the Prakrit inscription 
is VipUra^ with the adjectival />. The corresponding nominative form would be 
v9(in^tf-margosa. The neuter termination bu occurs in an Amaravati inscription 
consisting of the single word (c. 200 A D.) nJUgahu beneath the sculpture of a serpent. 
The ending bu is seen in other examples in Old Telugu as uitarabu, vagrabu (8th 
century), katasabu (9th century) *’iit it is infrequent. The regular form is mbu with 
the nasal; in Dravidian the nasal and the non-nasal forms co-exist in many cases: 
bu drops out of the language by the 10th century. 

Ligatures for the characteristic Dravidian sounds / and r are found written 
in the Sanskrit inscription but notrin the Prakrit inscriptions. Occurrence of/ and r: 
yUavaffiJi tagunU>aru,i PaldcU* lendulBra,^ narachadu, penukapaf^uP arutmreP tSnrh 
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konrafi riganrtan.* The cluster nr as in the village names tSnrikonra and rigonram 
is characteristic of Old Telugu. 

In Dravidian, the retroflex and the alveolar sounds do not stand initially in a 
word. Nor are there r conjuncts in Dravidian. The development of /, r and initial 
conjunct consonants in Telugu is due to metathesis which was operative during this 
period. Thus lenduHlra, rigonrant, prakki (plakkiyo; pralura (/Krro/-rice).ti The 
forms chehcheruvu and kamlwrSkcheruvu^^ show that palatalisation of initial k 
before a front vowel to eh had also taken place by this time. 

An interesting occurrence of Telugu inflexional form in the midst of a Sansknt 
passage met with in an inscription of the 6th century is vijayarmya samvassarambul 
\foT-samvatsaranibui) in the Chikkulla plates. While indicating the date of the reign- 
ing king the inscriber inadvertently introduced this form in the Sanskrit text, himself 
obviously being a Telugu speaker. This expression is one of common occurrence 
in the prasasti of the kings as seen in the Telugu inscriptions. This is evidence, if 
evidence is required, of the existence of Telugu as an independent language spoken 
by the people, overshadowed though for the time being by Indo-Aryan. Telugu 
comes into its own with the advent of the Ch5{a and the ChSIukya rulers who chose 
to inscribe their royal charters in Telugu. Over a hundred Telugu inscriptions be- 
longing to this age (6>10th century) have been published, there is also a large wealth 
of Telugu forms in the Sanskrit inscriptions of the contemporary period. All this 
material enables us to trace the development of grammatical forms of Telugu m 
fair detail and also gives us an idea of the literary tendencies current in the country 
before Nannaya. 

During the age of the Telugu inscriptions one discerns a diflercnce in the climate 
of the language during the earlier (7-8th) and later (9- 10th) ccniurics. The language 
in the inscriptions of the earlipr centuries is very much antiquated and abounds in 
forms peculiar and sometimes unintelligible and also betrays a closer relationship 
with forms in other South Dravidian languages. In the succeeding centuries, the 
archaic forms grow less, some of the characteristic phonological changes have worked 
out, the tatsama element increases, and syntax becomes more regular and familiar. 

As regards the phonology of this period three features are noteworthy: (1) the 
preservation of some of the older sounds in archaisms, (2) the completion of some 
phonological changes by 10th century and (3) the emergence of some other phono- 
logical changes in Old Telugu which continued into the Modern Telugu stage. 

Preservation of older sounds in archaic survivals alongside their regular later 
developments: kgsiri^^ elsewhere k in this environmegt is palatalised to eh 
and we get forms like ehgsiri, c/^si etc; akun III sg. aorist of-nkut^ to be regularly 
agun; nSUcu,^^ ‘four’; regularly nSbigu; ~um with m, conjuni^ive sufilx in evvaroh 
vumut* ‘whoever’; regularly mi; Sriduif year regularly iniu^ envanru,^^ regularly 
anuvSnru; -rd- in perddal^* elders; regularly pedda; Tarkkapuldikw modern equivalent 
Tntdcayglu. 

The following phonological changes were accomplished b|y the end of the 1 0th 
century: (1) the change of the retroflexes n and j| to n and /,‘eg. emmbodi, epbodi 
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eight; koniri they iooki paifi work; kSwhi having seen, A typical example of I is 
the plural suffix as in VijayarSjyasantvatsaranAul. The frequency of occurrence of the 
retroflexes as in the above forms gradually decreases until by the Jlth century they 
have completely dropped out yielding place to n and I, thus Modern Telugu enimidi, 
koniri, pani, samvatsarambulu, (2) L changes to d medially, and to r in cluster vrith 
another consonant— in metathesised forms, eg. Ch5]a, Ch5da (the f development 
appears in what is presumably loan words from Kannada, Ch5|a), palaki filedcki 
prakki, kolochu klochchu krochchu. Inverse spellings like khalga for khadga' VKOtd' 
and Am'ilutaUilu name of person, Sanskrit cunrita-with I for original d and r indicate 
the strength of this development in Old Telugu. (3) The gender suffixes masculine 
nru and neuter (m)bu changed to niw and (m)mu by the 9th century. 

Some changes had their beginnings in Old Telugu and continued into Modem 
Telugu: (1) Confusion between the hard jrand the soft r seemed to have set in during 
this period, for we find some forms spelt with either r, eg. tBrpu-turpu east, chepivulu— 
cheruvuht tanks, ejugu —erugu to know. The difference between y and r was preserved 
in the speech of Nannaya as m^ be understood from the fact that the two r sounds 
were kept apart in prata in the Andhra Mahabharata. But in the later poets there was 
a mixing up and by the time of Pdtana, without doubt, f fell together with r. (2) 
Examples are availaUe, though rare, for the simplification of a consonant cluster 
in r. avyavdlu,^^ vdlu for-prdlu; pagunavara viyAnvo^i-the form with r occurs in 
8th century prSgundravishaya; peggaiU^^ preggada perggtdd^. This feature viz. 
the simplification of the conjunct constant has been more active in Modem Telugu. 
(3) The dropping of the pre-consonantal nasal may be understood from the spellings 
in inscriptions, eg. kampuiu-kapulu farmers, erurngu^erugu to know, ^mge^ege 
3 sg. past verb of the root Smgulegu to go. In Nannaya the nasal after a long vowel 
is regularly elided, though dialectally it seems to have been kept up. (4) The spontan- 
eous aspiration of stop consonants is attested in inscriptional writings, eg. ibhadi 
fifty, inAhadi twenty, cha!iguntha{ - gunta ‘pit* place-name-ending). The aspiration 
had become established in Modern Telugu in »ome forms like the compound nume- 
rals, thus mupphai, nalabhai, ?bhai etc. but iravai, aravai with -v-, irabhai, and arabhai 
occur however dialectally In modern Telugu. (5) The loss of medial sounds with 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel had its beginnings during this 
age and continues into Modem Telugu. those that rule), upSkihi- 

fichim^ {ujUshihchinan if neglected), elld^ {ellan all). 

In the earlier inscription visandhi is frequent and even where sandhi is observed 
no rule seems to have been followed. Sandhi was however consistently observed in 
the verse inscription and those written in poetic prose like the Koravi inscription. 

In Old Telugu we meet wit', many forms of woids which arc unfamiliar to us in 
later times eg: pannasa, nwutru, mutlu, kaJSka^dugitmu, davavesanu, diinyavesanu. 
Prakritic influence is clear in the following: dugirq/u, divrpiojjalu, bejayarSju, BUjeitta 
bhatSixdUf Aggiija, Bhaddqffa, Rudrajja. The regular development of Sanskrit orya 
in the later period is ayya as in 4he personal names Awapayya, Belaya etc. Loan 
words flke damnmu, pariySnmt are to be traced to Prakrit dhanmd, pariyard etc. 
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Some nfttfve words which are constitoited of a grader suHk in later Telttgu are 
without it to OW Teingu eg. pdm brahmin, as io p 0 iipan: n ‘king, chief as in FSla- 
t^Sriki in Modem Telugu; pSrHu mascuKne, jOntta famimne, ri4u. In regard 
to plural formation the sufflx kSlu is peculiar to OM Telugu eg. RivaffakSiu. htddatia- 
kSbiy ehentgSfu, ku^ikS^Ut (which is again the plural of kahi). In all these kSlu 
functions as honorific plural; it is explained as a literal Telugu rendering of the 
Sanskrit honorific p9d3kf as in Rkvana^SdSh. 

Most of the case endings enumerated by the grammarians were in use in Old 
Telugu accusative, neuter instrumental rfi/n/rd; dat. kun, kai; abl: valanan, mdi, 
gem: loc. an, m, antki, Idpala. The terminations kOrehifguriiicM, cf^tafehi, koraku, 
kapte, yakka found m Modern Telugu are not attested in Old Telugu. Though most 
of these forms like tdda, valam, Idpala, andu, undi are independent words differing 
at the same time from those of the other Dravidian languages they seem to hase 
already got fixed io the language as mere terminations of the various cases 

There are some verbal roots which are peculiar to Old Telugu eg. vrache/iu to 
destroy, anniyambu voduchu to act unjustly, pai-ltchu to be elated, brindambu gonu, 
to congregate, ramk-udu to commit adultery. Only two finite tenses of the verb arc 
found used in the language of Old Telugu the past and the aorist or taddhamarthaka 
Of the two tenses the past is more definite and frequently used, particulaily in the 
third person, which is due to the nature of the subject matter dealt with in the insenp- 
tion viz. that a gift was made by some person. The taddhamtarthaka serves for the 
present and the future tenses, besides also modalities of action like the benidictive 
and the optative. There is no occurrence of the personal verb of the present or the 
future in Old Telugu. 

The appositional type of sentence construction is very common in the inscription 
eg. ichchim pann^a iravadiySdiaSlku marunturlu riila. The early in- 

scriptions are characterised by a number of colloquialisms; obviously the text was 
written by an ofi9cial, not a scholar. One striking example is the use of two or more 
simple sentences involving much repetition to express an idea that would go in a 
sin^e sentence or take a different construction in the Standard speech. The Erja- 
gudipadu inscription^ may be taken as an illustration EnkalmuiturSjulla kundikallu 
tdvabhtdcSnu ichchim pamasa, DujayarSJula Mutturajulu Navapriya Mutturdjulu 
Vallava Didcardfulu sSkshi k3m ichchim pannasa kotfambuna pSraku kundikallula 
ichchim pannasa iravadiy3d$mlku marunturlu niia. The Kapilfifvarapuram insenp- 
tion^n of the 8th century may be given as another instance of colloquialism of a 
different kind— the words in the sentence are loosely put together without any indi- 
cation of the attributive connections between them. 11.4-7: i^ri koduku BSdaya 
ko^tidcu Mattiiaku tabunrh. ^akavaisravanu koduku\ Pdlaya b^tardla panneidfaku 
etc. Here v3r/ koduku is used in apposition with Bddaya, iKuryn koduku in ap- 
position with Mattlia, Mattiiaku tabunru in apposition with ^^avaisravam, §aka~ 
vaisravanu ko^tdeu} is in apposition with Pdlaya bhatara\u. 

The attributive word generally precedes the. noun it qualifies but there are 
imtanoes of variation in this r^rd in Old Telugu eg. attribute after the subject ; 
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/ContartpSfii Ittntiamum KSsyapa gdtrinikliio the adverb is used after the verb: 
jHonftta^ pfo^Sda chUiin SchandrSddrdcambu nllvami;^^ the object someUmes conies 
aftet tte verb; i^va^akSlu Pudda^akalu ichchina pannasa penpSra lierlnikin.^^ 

The manipraySUt style i.c. the use of Sanskrit forms or even entire sentences 
mixed up with Telugu is met with in Old Telugu e.g. vSchcho. .yfla ko^ukuPallavS- 
chatyasya Ukitam',^^ again observe the text of the following inscription^^ where in 
the same sentence there is a transition from Telugu to Sanskrit: svasti saryvaldkSiraya 
irt Vish^vatdiffuina maharajula pravarddhamana vijayardjyasamvatsarambul padill 
agon t^ta VlkramSdifya tamya irf Visnuvarddhana prasSdS chchattapWchygnav 
IndrMii pratishtMtah PSrihUvarah. 

The relative and the passive constructions have developed in Telugu due to 
Sanskritic infiuenci t$.,Erigal dugar^ul ichchma pannasa Kochchiyapara PSvasam- 
mSrikin tini laehchinavdnru paticliamahapalaka samyyuktunr aguJi^ The use of tpni 
in relative constructions of this type is not found in later inscriptions. The purpose 
of this type of construction is served by the relative participle in Telugu. We come 
across two sentences in the passive in Old Telugu pattam kattabadinavanni,pattam 
katiabadi’^ 

Verse inscriptions begin to appear in Telugu from the middle of the 9th century 
A.D. The earliest verse inscription is the Addahki inscription of Pandurahga, com- 
mander of the Eastern Chalukya king Gunaga Vijayaditya.37 Ft contains a single 
verse in laruvoja metre followed by a prose passage— the earliest model of champu 
writing which from Nannaya onwards was most common in literary composition. 
The tanivoja seems to be a desclopment from dvipada. The dvipada is a couplet of 
2 lines each having B/Wraganosand asuriagana bound byprSsaandeachlinc having 
yati at the beginning of the third foot. The dvipada may run on into any number 
of couplets; there is no restnetion. This deU metre seems to have been adopted and 
adjusted to the Sanskrit model of a four line erse bv converting two lines of the 
dvipada into one line and having four such lim . bound by yati and prasa, which is 
taruvoja. This shows how new form of verse began to be constructed from some of 
the old metres of indigenous origin in imitation of the vriiia models in Sanskrit 
during this time. Some of the akkaras and the various types o^regadas mentioned by 
laksfianikas as four lined vrtttas bound by yati and prasa seem to be also such in- 
novations. Nigavarma has given a Sanskritic name ragatabandha to an indigenous 
metre; it is no other than regada, a d?u composition prevalent in Telugu 
and Kannada and not in Sanskrit. 

It is significant that all the verse inscriptions found in Old Telugu so far are 
m disi metres. The Eastern Chtlukya kings were responsible for encouraging the 
dSsi models in Telugu though iiom the time of Nannaya the Sanskntic element 
gained preponderance. 

The dtsi compositions were not favoured by the scholars. Hence there was 
very little chance of their being v;ommitteU to writing and handed down to posterity. 
That is why we have no record of the various dPsi compositions in Old Telugu, 
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though we meet with many references to them in the works of later poets like PSU 
kuriki S5man3tha. 

While the verse inscriptions are available to us in Old Telugu from the middle 
of the Shh century the discovery of an inscription written in the literary dialect as 
early as the 7th century enables us to infer that literary cultivation was there from 
the period of the oldest Telugu inscriptions. This is the Turime{]a inscription^* in 
the Kumool District inscribed by the Western ChSlukya king VikramSditya I 
(c. 680 A.O.). The chief features of the kSvya saiti in the inscription are the regular 
observance of the stmdhi rules, the use of the tatsanta vocabulary and the regularity 
of syntax. The text of the inscription together with translation is given below. 

Om srtmat SatydiSraya irl prtthivJ-va}labha’inahSrSjSdhirdja~ 
yikramdditya'paran^svara^bhatSrulSkun iftmad-mnata pravarddhamana 
vijaya-r^ya~samvatsarambul S~chandrthtSra-puraisaram dviiJya-rarshum 
pravarUunSnam kSm Goggi bhatarala dakshitja bhujayamSnumr-ayina Alaku- 
mara priya tanayimr-ayina UJSnipiiScha tiSma^yimru {Turu]tat3kanSm 
abhidhana-Hagar~(Misht3mmtr-ayi Eruva-[visha\vamb'2lan Iosya mSta 
dattam GdvrishSifa bhattarako iata-pamch&iat kshitram 

Translation 

Om! Hail! In the second year of the ever increasing years of the victorious 
reign of the illustrious Satyairaya*!^r!>PrithivT>vallabha-mahar3j3dhiraja‘Vikrama* 
ditya-paramSsvara-bh8|3ra, when he who was called Ujenipi^j^ha, the dear son 
of Alakuroara and the right hand man of Goggi<bhatara was ruling over the &uva- 
vishaya (i.e. province) with the pity of Turutataka as its capital, his (Ujenipi^Icha’s) 
motlrer made a gift of ISO units of land to G5vris3na-bhattaraka 
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MIDDLE AND MODERN TELUGU LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


R. V. S. SUNDARAM 
Language 

The emergence of Nannaya’s AfahObhSrata is a memorable event in the History 
of Telugu language and literature. Nannaya is the poet who standardized the 
Telugu language by writing an outstanding work of art in 1 Ith century. Hence, 
an attempt is made to explain various features of Telugu language, taking into 
account different historical stages of development. 

In the development of Telugu language we can recognize three major periods. 
We may designate the early period from the beginning of the Christian era to 1000 
A.D. as that of Old Telugu. The period 1000*1600 A.D. may be called that of Middle 
Telugu and the period from 1600 A.D. onwards may be called that of New Telugu. 
We can trace many changes in sounds, gender, number, case and many other gra- 
mmatical features while making a historical study of Telugu language. 

Somds 

a dravidian sound, is preserved in Old Telugu. It is found initially, in the 
middle and as a cluster also. Probably it had the pronunciation of a voiced retroflex 
spirant. Being an unstable sound in Telugu, it changed into d, r and 1. There is no 
indication of / in Nannaya’s Mah^harata. However, this sound is found in some 
of the inscriptions for some time even after Nannaya. 

R is found as a separate phoneme in Old Telugu though there is confuion between 
r and f. During Nannaya's peridd there is no mixing of these two sounds in literary 
works. Gradually f replaced r in lierature and inscriptions. In Modern Telugu 
the trill (jr) is almost eliminated. 

From the 17th century the denti-labial spirant, */' has come into existence 
through Hindustani and English words. It is considered to be a separate sound in 
Modern Telugu. ‘Ae' has attained the status of separate phoneme in the present 
day language, e.g. baenku, vachchaedu, kotiaedu. 

Gender, Nnnber 

Gender marker is generally not found in native stems. But there are some gender 
suffixes like du, mu. It can be said that there is only a two way gender distinction 
in the singular and a two way distinction in the plural. The femii^ine is added in the 
non-masculine in the singular and epicane in the plural. Gender distinction in Telugu 
is as follows. 


hfescuUne 

Feminine and Neuter 


Ptand 

Masculine and feminine 
Neuter 
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In the scheme of gender, Telugu occupies a midway position between the South 
Oravidian and the Central Dravidian-North Dravidian languages. In Middle Telugu 
we find masculine gender suffixes like itdu. In New Telugu 4u is found as a suffix. 
Lu is the plural suffix for both masculine and feminine forms. Neuter sufiixes in 
Middle Telugu are mbut mntu and mu. In New Telugu mu and m are found. Mbu 
is not found in spoken language. These suffixes are mostly found in the words from 
Sanskrit. Most of the native words have no gender markers in the singular. 

Case 

In Telugu there is no special termination for nominative case. The stem itself 
forms the nominative singular. The pluralising suffix is added to the nominative 
plural. However, suffixes like ndu, du, mbu, mmu, mu, are added to Sanskrit stems. 
In the plural ru, gu and lu are added. We do not find some of these in Modern Telugu. 
Suffixes like mbu gu, mmu are not to be found in most of the present day writings 
and spoken tongue. 

Accusative sufiixes in the Middle Telugu are n and nun. In Modern Telugu also 

n is found in different forms like ni, nu. Eg. talanu, vadini, cheiini, kalunu. Km is 

the dative suffix which has a nasal at the end. This is not found in other languages 

(I'a. ku, kku; Kan: ke, ge, kke; Tu|u. ku, gu). Though kun is a dative suffix, it is 

included in the genetive by many grammarians. In Modern Telugu ki and ku are 

the dative sufiixes. Valanan and Kanten are found as ablative sufiixes in Middle 

• • 

Telugu words. Kwfte has become Kanna in Modern Telugu. 

In the locative an, nan, n arc used. Lo is used as the locative suffix in Modern 
Telugu. 

Pronouns 

in Middle Telugu we find Personal Pronouns like inu, Iru, emu and njinu. 
These pronouns have no place in Modern lelugu. We can notice the occurrence 
of ninu, riivu and mSmu in both Middle and Modern Telugu. 

As far as the demonstrative pronouns are concerned, Nannaya selected only 
one or two forms from varied forms which were there in inscriptions. Vadu is the 
demonstrative masculine singular pronoun found in Nannaya. Vary is the plural 
form. It has become i’5llu in Modern Telugu. 

Verbs 

We can notice some changes in the form of verbal roots in Middle Telugu. 
In some of the early classical texts there are some verbal forms without formative 
sufiixes. In some forms there an ending — cm. This cw becomes yu in later language 
though it is not a general rule. Some simple roots have become compound roots in 
Modem Telugu, eg. Vri/u ‘to hang’ (Middle Telugu) — vrelS4y (Modem Telugu). 
Some roots which were in use as principle verbs have become auxiliaries. 

In tome of the works of old Telugu poets, some roots are used as both transi- 
tives and intrasitives. Some peculiar uses of transitive verbs are found in Nannaya’s 
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work. In Modem Telugu we can notice many changes in verbal roots. Some vowel- 
ending roots behave as consonantal-endings. In Middle Telugu we can see many 
Sanskrit roots taking the augment ty. But in Modern Telugu such roots are used 
without using the augment 'iy' eg: bhujiyinchu>bhujincku. Hence, we find many 
changes in Modern Telugu when we compare it with Middle Telugu and Old Telugu. 

Literature 

Kavitraya 

Andhra Mahabharata is the first major work to be considered in the history 
of Telugu literature. The translation from Vyfisa*s Sanskrit Mahabharata is first 
undertaken by Nannayabham of 1 1th century A.O. Nannaya is one of the kavi- 
traya (the poet trio), others being Tikkana and Errana. These three poets contri- 
buted much to Telugu literature by translating MahSbhSrata. Though it is a 
translation, the Telugu MahabhSrata looks like an independent poem because of 
many omissions and additions. 

Nannaya, while attempting for the first time a major poem, bad to face many 
problons. He solved the problem of vocabulary by borrowing many words from 
Sanskrit. He can be referr^ to as the maker of standard Telugu as he selected few 
forms from contemporary inscriptions and spoekn tongue to build a standard lang- 
uage to be used in Nannaya’s translation came to an abrupt end after 

two and a half/Kirmr namely, Adiparva, Sabhaparva and a portion of Aranyaparva. 
We do not know the reason why Nannaya was not able to complete the translation 
of MahabMb^ata. Anyway the people of Andhrapradesh are indebted to Rajaraja- 
narendra, the Eastern Cl^lukya king, who requested Nannaya tq^^start the transla- 
tion of VyaswmhSbhSrata. 

Chronologically Tikkana is the second poet among the poet trio, but considered 
to be the greatest poet in Telugu. Tikkana was a minister in the court of Manuma- 
siddhi, who ruled over Ncllore during the 13th century. Tikkana is not only a 
nuihakavi' and mahamantri, but also a great philosopher. He is the propounder of 
Harihara Advaita which was the need of the hour. He tried to bridge the gap between 
the followers of Hari and Hara. 

Tikkana’s maiden work namely UttararSmSyanamu is dedicated to Manuma- 
siddhi, his patron. At a time when the most popular literary form was chanqdi, 
Tikkana attempted his Ramayana using only verses {Nirvachana). But, his translation 
of MaMUbh&rata is in champQ style. Tikkana’s Mahdbharata contains IS parvas 
from VlrStaparva to SvargUrbhaitc^parva. For reasons unknown, Tikkana did not 
attempt the left out portions of Nannaya’s Aranyaparva. 

Tikkana’s style consists of a majority of Telugu words, kence, Tikkana is 
considered to be the first major poet to give much importance to idiomatic Tdugu. 
Eaeh and every pmya of his appears to be an independent poem. Tikkana’s profici- 
ency in warfare and politics are very well depicted in bis MdkWhSrata. 

Errana (c. I4th century) is the last poet of the trio. He ;is the poet who 
comj^eted the, trandation of Ma/OMdrata by writing Araifye^Htifaigsha. Thus, the 
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translation work of MahdbhSrata in Telugu took nearly three centuries for complet- 
tion. Errana deserves his place in kavitraya by virtue of his translation of Mahi- 
bhSrata in a scholarly style. Even otherwise he is equal to the other two members 
as is very well revealed by his works like Harivamiamu and Nrisimhapuraneunu. 
In total, the influence of the poet trio onTdugu langauage and literature is immense 

Sivakavftraya 

In Telugu we can recognise two major liurary conventions namely the fndrga 
and the d?i/. MSrga is the one which follows mostly the traditions of Sanskrit and 
diii is the one which conusts mostly of native traditions. Kavitraya poets stand for 
mSrga tradition and the Sivakavitraya stand for diii tradition. 

NannechS^ is the first among the Sivakavitraya. Some of the Telugu scholars 
put Nannech5da even before Nannaya. But, the considered opinion is that he lived 
in between the time of Nannaya and Tikkana i.e. c. 12th century. NannechS^, 
who is the first kingpoet in Telugu, is very well-versed with Telugu, Sanskrit, 
Kannada and Tamil. His poem, Kumarasambhavamu is a meeting point of all these 
traditions. There is a mention of many traditions of Kannada literature in his poem. 
Though Nannech5^ boasts himself as a d?si poet, his KumdrasamUiavamu follows 
mostly marga traditions. 

MallikSijuna Panditaradhya {12th century) is one of the Panditatraya of the 
l^aiva school. His iivatatvamramu is a book of guidelines for the followers of l^aivism. 
Many of his other works are not available now. 

PSlkuriki SSmanatha (13th century) is popular both in Andhra and Karnataka. 
He is one of the scholarly poets in Telugu. SSmanatha is considered to be the real 
diii poet in its fullest sense. He has raised the folk metre Dvipada by writing two 
of his major poems, Basavapurdnamu and Panditaradhyacharitramu. SdmanStha’s 
works have the privilege of being translated into other languages like Sanskrit, 
Kannada and Tamil. 

Basavapuraifamu of S5manatha depicts the life-story of Basavesvara in puranic 
style. There is a considerable influence of Kanna^ Basavapurana of Bhlmakavi 
on later Kannada works dealing with the story of Basavesvara. SSmanatha is the 
first poet in Telugu to write a variety of literary forms like Dvipada, VdSharoM, 
Bagdle, Cadya, Pataka etc. Sivakavitraya in Telugu represent a new method 
of writing, a new way of thinking and literary style. 

SrhAha and PStana 

The age of l^rlnStha and PStana (13S0-1S00) is called an intermediate period 
as it has the qualities ofthePuruMa Age (1 1th century to the 14th)and thePrabandha 
Age (16th century). Prabmdha is a special type of kdvya which has taken shape in 
l^iIkfishiuidSvarSya's time, ^rinatha paved the way for the emergence of Pridtandha 
in Tehigo. 

l^rinStha is a poet of the highest order. He has a style of his own. There is much 
variety in Ids works. Srihgara Naishadham of l^rinatha is a translation of Harsha*s 
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Naiahadtya Charittm'. His BHbnakha^tfamu and KSilkhaif4<anu are local legends 
dealing with holy places. Krt^abhirSmam whidi is attributed to ^rTnStha is a vtthi, 
a type of performance. His HaravilSsatm is a poem dealing with different stories of 
^iva. ^ifnltha's GSU^^st^tesaii, a work translated from Prakrit is not available now. 
Known for his profound scholarship he toured extensively in Andhra and Karnataka 
and spoke out many extempore verses which are called Ch5tig>adya. 

POtana is a contemporary of ^rlnitha. He is the most popular classical poet 
in Telugu. P5tana*s BhSga*at<m has many appealing episodes. He is known for his 
lucid treatment of story, arrangement of beautiful words, strong devotion towards 
Vishnu. Many of his verses are remembered as they are ornamented with allitera' 
tions. Gt^ndramdksha, Dhruvadtaritra, PrMSdakathS, Jiukmi^tkalySfta are some 
of the popular episodes of P5tana. 

Gaurana, Jakkana, AnantSmStya, Pinavlrana are some of the contemporaries 
of ^rinatha and Pdtana. This period is an advancement over Puranic Age. The 
shape of Tdugu kSvya has begun to change. Poets of this age have translated some 
poems from Sanskrit. There are translations from Sanskrit drama but in the form of 
a poem. 

SrlfcfldiQadSvariya and othors 

l^rlkriduuidevaraya is called the ‘Andhra BhSja’. His contribution to Telugu 
literature is noteworthy. Poems of his times are generally referred to as prabandhm. 
PrtUfomUw ( — well knitted one) is a kavya with a story taken from any Purina and 
enlarged with the help of eighteen types of descriptions (ashtadaia varnana). It 
should have the unity of plot. The main sentiment of prabandha is iringara or vlra. 
Some of the prabandhas have bhakti as the main sentiment. ^ 

^rlkfishi^evaraya was a king, poet and patron of many poets. It is said that 
in his court (called Bhuvana vijayam) there were eight major poets by name ‘Ashia- 
diggajas'. Though there is a controversy about the names of these scholars, this 
conception itself would definitely show the interest of the king in the literary field. 

He was himself a schoiariy poet in Telugu. His AmuktamSIyada is one of the 
paRehamahSkSvyas in Telugu. It describes the story of G5dadSvi and^rlranganStha. 
Nature descriptions of this king poet are unique. His personality as a great politi- 
cian is v»y wdl depicted in Amuktamdlyaib. 

Among the poets of his court Peddana was die most honoured. Peddana’s 
Manucharitramu is a typical prabandha, which was the source of inspiration for many 
other prabandhas in Telugu. VarQdhini and Pravara, the main characters oS Mmu- 
dwitra stand for the sentiments srIngSra and iSnta. A confli^ of these two emo- 
tions is depicted in the poem. 

Nandi Tunmana is a poet of repute in Tdugu. His PSrifiASpaharoffamh dedi- 
cated to l^rlkfishondSvaiSya. T4mmana is known for his lucii I style. SatyaMSUm 
of Tlmmana is a charactm' to be temonbered in the history of T dugu literature. 

DhOijatk a devotee tff^iva is also 9 ven a place in the king’s court irlKS^Aasti 
addiatmyanm and ^rt KSfahasthwa ^lakamu* are the two woi^ of DhOijaM adiich 
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fetched him immense fhme. DhOijafi’s ^atakam is one of the best among such forms 
of Teluga literature. He expresses his innermost emotions in his Satakant which 
is lyrical in nature. 

Pinga]i SQrana of the same period is much appreciated for his originality. His 
Ka^iparnddayantu is a poem with many special features. It has a story which is 
original and resembles a novel. Sflrana’s treatment of stoiy is much praised by critics 
like C. R. Reddy. SGran^ RaghavSpaifdaviyamu* is a dvyarthi kavya' (a poem with 
double meaning). In this unique poem, both the stories of RSmdyoM and AfahS- 
bhSrata are joined together. It is a^ieved with the hdp of slSsha, a figure of speech 
by which we can understand each poem as belonging to both RStnSyano and Media- 
bhSrata. Pmgaji SQrana’s PrabhSvatJ Pradyumamu is another poem of Puramc 
importance. 

RSmarSjabhQshana of the Prabandha period seems to be a musicologist. Many 
of his verses in Vasucharitra may be sung with rdga and tSla. Vasucharitra is a typical 
prabandha like Manucharitra of Peddana. The poem of RamarajabhQshai^ 
influenced later poets to a greate extent. In the later years we find some imitations 
of Vasucharitra. 

Tenflli Ramakrishna is known to the people as a poet-commedian in the court 
oi l^rikfishnadSvaraya. But, his presence in the royal court is doubtful. As for as 
his writings are concerned, he is not a poet of comic nature. He is a scholarly poet 
in Telugu having contributed a mahSkavya by name Pandurahgamahatmyanm. This 
prabandha is a masterpiece among the poems of ^rlkrishna^varflya’s peri^. Ayyala* 
ruju Ramabhadra, Mallana, Radhamadhavakavi, Kandukflru Rudrakavi and others 
have contributed by their writings to the bulk of prabandhas during this period. 

VZmana 

A poet of the masses with full of social consciousness is Vemana. This poet 
of unknown date is not a mahakavi if the writing of a mahSkavya is a emterion. 
The verses of Vemana which are mostly written in a native metre namely Ataveladi 
are enriched with great ideas. VSmana has rich experience acquired straight from 
the society. He is a dedicated social poet with natural ability to compose poetry. 

Soathem Schoifl of Teloga litorature 

From about 1600 A.D. the period in the history of Telugu literature is referred 
to as one of the Southern School of Telugu Liteiature. After the fall of Vijayanagara, 
there was no royal patronage for poets. Hence, many of them had to migrate to 
the southern part (i.e., Tanjore, Madurai, Pudukkottai, Chenji etc) of the country. 
In Tanjore, the Nayaks who were subordinates to Vijayanagara kings, had literary 
taste to the fullest extent. So v^e find many king-i>oets and patrons in the field of 
Telugu literature during the Nayak rule. This was followed by Maharashtra kings 
nttar they captured power at Taqjore. 

Among the Nayak kings the first place should go to Raghunfltha Nflyaka who is 
a potsf, of considerable importance. Chimakiira Venka^akavi is a poet of high ordw 
in the court of RaghunStha. His VijayadlSsatnu is the best poem produced during 
Sfi 
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this period. Ra^unStha who is a poet himself has written VJUnifki charltra. 
Vijaya^ghava, son of Raghanltha Ndyaka is also a poet and patron of poets. 
Rani^januna, a poetess of great repute was in the court of Vijayariighava. 

There are some features which are to be remembered reagrding the southern 
school of Telugu literature. Most of the poets in the period of Nayaks and also 
the Maharashtra rules have given much importance to Yakshagana literature. Hun- 
dreds of YakshagSnas were written and performed during this time. Most of the 
woiics of this period have love as the main sentiment. Accordingly Krishna, Indra, 
Chandra and such heroes are given much importance. (Eg. RScOiikiSsantvanam, 
Ahalydsankrandanam, TSrasaiJbikam), Language of the works belonging to this 
period is sometimes ungrammatical. With all these, wc have to note the variety m 
the works of southern school. Yakshaganas, Pralxmdhas, Pada^, prose works etc 
have come into existence in Tanjore, Madurai, Mysore, Chenji and Pudukkottai 
In the midst of poets of no importance, we have such stalwarts like TySgaraja in 
the very same southern region. Contribution of TySgaraja and Kshetrayya of the 
same period to Karnataka music is noteworthy. 

Modem Tdogo Literature 

The period from about 1875 may be called that of Modern Telugu literature 
In the beginning we find traditionalists with little modern outlook. Gradually, wc 
can notice many experiments in various fields of literature. 

Modem Telugu literature is mainly influenced by Western literature Bntish 
rule of India threw open doors to many isms which prevailed in We>tern countne> 
Many new literary forms have came into existence. Kandukuri Veercsalingam (1848- 
1919) may be referred to as the chief architect of Modern TMugu literature. Ills 
contribution includes poems, novels, dramas, comic plays, essays and autobiography 
The diversity of Veeresalingam’s literary works is amazing He is rightly called 
the father of modem Telugu prose. Rajasekharacharitra of Veercsalingam is the 
most appreciated earliest novel in Telugu. His Kavulachantra is one of the foremost 
attempts to wnte the history of Telugu literature. His Abhijridna ^akuntalam 
is one of the most popular translations in Telugu. Veercsalingam 's works ha\e 
been translated into languages like Kannada and English. 

Among the writers of 19th century and the earlier part of 20th century we can 
mention the name of Tirupati Venkata-kavulu (T ^rupati Sastry and Venkateswara 
Sastry). These writers who have contributed much in the form of poetry and drama 
and created a new world of poets and scholars. They visited many samsthanas of 
the time and participated in literary discussions. They are the two who have given 
life to the literary performances namely ashtavadhanam and ^tSvadhdnam. Others 
who need a mention are Venkata Parvateela Kavulu, Ciilakamarti Lakshmi- 
naiasimham, Sripada Krishnamurthysastry and Chinnaya Si|ri. 

Poetry 

As t)\e Iherature of modern times is so vast, we h^e to divide it into 
thffecent heads while making a study. Modem Telugu poe^ is the outcome of 
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many influences like that of Western literary conventions, national movement etc.. 
Though we find some new thoughts in the poetic works of Kandukuri Veeresalingam, 
Tirupali Venkata-kavulu, Venkata Parvateesa Kavulu, C. R, Reddy and others, 
Gurazada Apparao is referred to as the father of modem Telugu poetry. Gurazada 
(1862*1915) has contributed many forms of modem poetry in Telugu. Foremost 
of them is Muthyalasaram, a metre in which Gurazada wrote most of his poems. 
His PQrnmma, Diiabhakti, Lavanarajukala etc., have influenced many later poets. 

Rayaprolu Subbarao (b. 1892) is equally an important poet having influenced 
hundreds of poets of younger generation. Subbarao who started publishing his 
poems from the age of eighteen, could create a number of poets belonging to the 
Romantic tradition. For nearly twenty years from 1910 onwards. Romantic poetry 
was the main path of the yonger generation. The period between 1910*30 contri- 
buted many poets of Romantic school. 

Devalapalli Krishnasatry is one of the most popular Romantic poets. This 
poet who continues to write even today in his eighties, is rightly called the Andhra 
Shelly. His Oravaii, Pravasam, Krishnapaksham etc., have poetic talent to the brim. 
Kavikoiuiala Venkatarao, Ramireddy, Nanduri Subbarao, Nayani and others 
belong to the Romantic school. Another poet of extraordinary merit is Viswanatha 
Sathyanarayana. This Jnanapith Awardee has contributed numerous poems to the 
literature of modern times. His magnum opus is Rumayana Kalparrik^um. 
Visvanatha may be called a neo*classic poet in Telugu. 

During thirties we can see many experiments in the works of Pathabbi (FAf* 
deluragala Dozen), Sishila, Narayanababu and others. From 1930 onwards Sri 
Sri (Srirangam Srinivasarao) is considered to be the main architect of Telugu poetry. 
Telugu poetry has taken the turn of progressive thought with the advent of Sri Sri. 
From the time of Sri Sri we see many experiemnts in modern Telugu poetry in the 
works of Arudra, Dasarathi, Tilak, C. Narayana Reddy, Digambara Poets, Kundurti 
and others. 

Novel and Short story 

Though there are one or two novel-like writings before Kandukuri Veeresa- 
lingam, his RaJaiSkhara chariira is considered to be the first novel in Telugu. 
Among the contemporaries of Veeresalingam, the name of Chilakamarti 
Lakshminarasimham may be mentioned. He has given a definite shape to the histori- 
cal novel in Telugu. Venkata Parvateesa Kavulu introduced Bengali novels to Telugu. 
Among the novels of early times the name of Malapalli needs a special mention. 
Social consciousness has taken its fullest shape in this novel. 

While novel was taking a 'hape in Telugu, the short story also started to gain 
importance. Gurazada Apparao is one of the earliest short story writers in Telugu. 
Sripada Subrahmanya Sastry, Munimanikyam, Gopichand, Buchchibabu and others 
have given a new shape to Telugu short story. Mostly the novel and the short story 
have travelled side by side. Chalam is the man who has created a separate *mterature* 
of novels and short stories which is called ‘Chalam Sahityam’. Viswanath Sathya- 
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nanyana has contributed much to the novel and short story in Telugu. He has 
more than sixty novels to his credit some running into more than five hundred pages. 
His VBy^aiagelu, MSbiAu, Skaj^a etc., need mention in this connection. Mokka* 
pati’s Blister PdrvaHsam is a good humourous novel. Buchchibsbu’s CMvaraku 
05pichand*s Asanmthmi JJvaydtra are noteworthy novels. Palagummi 
Fadmaraju is a leading novelist and short story writer in Telugu. Rachakonda 
ViswRnaA Sastry is a novelist and a short story writer of a special order. He has 
an inimitable style of writing. Kuturabarao, Binadevi, Ranganayakamma, Rajaram 
etc., are some names in this fidd. 

Orama and ofthw ISonns ni Idteratare 

Modem Telugu literature has many other forms apart from poetry and novel. 
They include drama, one-act play, essay, criticism etc., Most of these literary forms 
are written in prose. Contribution of Western scholars to modem Telugu prose is 
noteworthy. C. P. Brown is great name in the fields of Textual Criticism, Lexico- 
graphy, Prosody etc. In the early days of 20th century C. R. Reddy paved new way 
for Tdugu mticism by writing Kavilvatatva vickSram. In the field of eassy and criti- 
cism, the contributions of RallapalliAnaotakrishnaSarma, Pingali Lakshmikantam, 
Viswanatha Satbyanarayana and others are noteworthy. 

Tdi^pi drama has taken its shape only in 19tb century. Before modern period 
there were hundreds of Yakshagmas which have many qualities of Sanskrit drama 
expedally during the period of Vqayaraghavanayaka (17th c.A.D.) Among the 
authors of earlier drama in Telugu, we can make a mention of Kandukuri Veeresa- 
lingam, Gurazada Apparao, Dharmavarma Ramakrishnamacharya, Koiachalam 
Srinivasaiao, Vedam Venkataraya Sastry and others. 

20th Century has seen the advent of many sided drama and one-act-play in 
Tdugu. Tirapativenkata Kavulu have become popular with their mythological 
dramas. Numerous Compani^ have taken shape in Andhra Pradesh. These have 
contributed much to the performance of modem drama. Radioplay is another 
form which is popular nowadays. Rajamannar, N. R. Nandi, Buchchtbabu, Sri 
Sri, Abeya, Bhamioipati Radhakridina, Gangadhararao and others have contri- 
buted much to the fidds of drama, ono-act-play and Radio-play. 
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SURANAD KUNJAN PILLAI 
Malayalam Lai^iiage 

Origin 

Malayalam is the main language of kerala, being the mothertongue of more 
than 85% of the population numbering more than 20 millions occupying the south- 
western comer of the Indian Peninsula, between the Arabian sea on the west, and 
the Sahya ranges of mountains on the east. Some scholars like Caldwell hold that 
it is only an offshoot of Tamil, while others maintain that it is directly descended 
from the proto-Dravidian as other languages of the family like Tamil, Kannada, 
Telugu etc. Examining the question from the historical point of view, we may con- 
clude that the proto-Dravidian language in the process of evolution and expansion 
branched off in three main groups, (I) the northern, (2) the central, and (3) the 
southern, and Hiat the members of the southern group — Tamil and Malayalam — ^retain 
many similar features. Here it may be of interest to note that after the separation of 
the northern and central groups, there must have been a common stage for the 
southern group, particularly Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada, as may be seen from 
a comparison of the cognate forms in these languages. One striking fact to be noted 
in this respect is the common am ending of cognate nouns in Tamil, Malayalam 
and old Kannada, corresponding to a in modem Kannada, e etc. in other sister 
languages. Compare M. maram (a tree); T. maram; old Kan. maram; mod. Kan. 
mara; Tu. mara; Te. mranu. Note that modern Kannada and Tulu have droi^ied 
the ending anusvSra m, and that Telugu has sutrixed u to am^. This common stage 
came to a close when Kannada broke away (probably before the beginning of the 
Christian era) leaving the other regional forms (Tamil, Malayalam, Kodagu, Tulu 
ete.) to pursue their course of development This process must have led to the for- 
mation of the earlier features of the regional dialects which later on developed as 
Tamil (spoken on the eastern side of the Sahya ranges) and Malayalam current on 
the western side). According to an ancient Tamil verse, Kotum Tamil wa» 
the language spoken in twelve nadus (territories) in South India, which included 
parts of Kerala. Tamil is used as a common name for the dialects currmt and l^en 
Tamil as the name of the refined form of 1 amil. The Kotum Tamil of Kerala with 
its regional peculiarities in grammatical features and vocabulary developed as a 
special dialect — the prototype ot Malayalam. Even those who regard Malayalam as 
a languid directly descended from the proto-Dravidian, and not as an offshoot of 
Tamil, cannot and do not deny the closer affinity between Malayalam and Tamil 
than between any other developed members of the family.^ The striking similarity 
in declfiuion and ooitjugation as* well as in other grammatical forms of Tamil and 
Malayalanl oaimot escape the attention of even casual observers. True, pronominal 
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sufBxes to iiitite verbs form a characteristic of Tamil, whereas they are absent in 
Malayalam, eicept in stray cases in poetry; several theories have been advanced on 
this account as regards the historical relationship of these languages. 

Tamil and Malayalam 

Prof. A. R. Raja Raja Varma (1863*1918), the foremost grammarian of 
Malayalam, has examined the question of the relationship of these languages, and 
has arrived at the conclusion that Malayalam has evolved out of Kotum Tamil, 
once spoken in Kerala.^ He has based his arguments on six laws or peculiarties of 
Malayalam differenciating it from Tamil. 

(0 AmauisikatiprasSram (nasalisation), according to which a khara letter (k, du 
/, 4 p) suceeding a nasal sound in Tamil is converted to the corresponding nasal 
A, A, It, It, m in Malayalam. Thus nka, kcha, nta, nta, mpa, of Tamil change into 
nna, Ma, itita, ma, mma, respectively; eg: T. ninkdl M. niniial (you); palichi, pahTu 
(cotton). (In the case of nta there is no change). 

(it) TalavyddSiam (palatal substitution) according to which a letter of la-varga 
(ta, tta, nta and nna) succeeding a palatal vowel a, i, i, e, e and ai in Tamil is converted 
into cha, chcha, ticha and Ma. It has greater application to suffixes tin and ntu 
eg; alaintan—alaMan (he wandared about); arintan —ariMan (he knew). 

(tit) Svarasamviu-anam (vowel contraction) according to which certain vowels 
of T. become contracted in Mala, u at the end of words in T. become half u. Ai of 
T. in certain contexts becomes a in Mai. the change affecting the external feature 
of the language; eg: malahnutla-(mn); ilai-ila (leaO- Some scholars are of the view 
that the a*ending common to Malayalam and Telugu, two lari^agcs separated, by 
long distance, may be regarded as representing the proto-Dravidian (M. tala (head). 
T. total', Kan. tale. Te. teJa). 

(Iv) Piaudwbhitta-nirasam (elision of personal suffixes). In Tamil pronominal 
particles are suffixed to finite verbs in agreement with the subject, but. in modern 
Malayalam this rule is totally ignored in conversational idiom and in prose. In 
poetry such forms occur here and there; eg: T.avon vantan; aval vantal: avar vantar 
(he, she, th^ came); itf vantSy; nSn vantin (you, I, came) etc. But, in Malayalam 
vamu (came), i.e. the form without any suffix, will do for all persons (first, second 
mtd third), genders (mas., fern, and neut.) and numbers (singular and plural) eg; 
avan ava^, avar, ni or ndn~vannu (he, she, they, you or 1 come). 

Some scholars contend that the suffix was a later addition in T. and that it was 
copied by early Mai. under the influence of the former, whereas the form without 
suffix as seen in modem Mai. conforms to proto-Dravidian.| But, the presence of 
coigugational forms with suffixes in other Dravidian langua^ also belie this con- 
tention. 

(v) KMldpastopgrahant (retention of some archaic forms iconsidered to be relics 
of proto-Dravidian—which are not found in Tamil). Such for examples are (I) future 
pa^I^ (jpbfimayechdumi), and (2) second person impe&tive form (niyojaka- 
pnJOrant); eg: for (}yki4Uckuviln or ku\ikktln (for bathing) d. Skt. snStum. Tamil 
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is deficient in this form, and instead uses the infinitive {natu-vinayeeheham). M. Ran 
ku\ikkSn vannu: T. nan ku\ikka vant?n (I came for bathing); eg: for (2) imperative 
second person. M. varin or varuvin-(you please come); kSlppin (you please hear). 

(W) Angabhangam (mutilation or alteration of roots and suflixes). Dative case 
suffix kku in some words becoming half u, and genitive case suffix utaya, becoming 
ute or nte are peculiar features of Malayalam. Eg: dative — M. avannu {avanu) to 
him; Rfimanu (to R3ma). But, kku occurs in other cases avarkku (to them); avalkku 
(to her), fn T. the forms are avanukku, Ramanukku. Also cf. Kan. avanige; Te. 
vdniki. Eg. for genitive— M, avante (hh); a ralute (hers); Ramantc (RSma’s), etc. cf. 
T. avanutalya, avanatu Kan. avana: Te. vani, vaniyokka. 

Raja Raja Varma has stated that a Malayalam passage will assume the Tamil 
form if modifications arc made according to the rules pointed out above. Even if 
this IS not taken as the last word on this moot point, the close similarity of the two 
languages is such as to point to a common period in their evolution. 

Sanskrit Origin 

Although the Dravidian origin of Malayalam and its close affinity to Tamil 
.ijp now generally accepted by scholars, different views have been expressed, among 
which the one advanced by Kovunni Netumgati (1831-1889) deserves special mention. 
In the beginning of his grammar Kerala Kaumudi (1878). he has stated that Kerala- 
hhashS has risen from Sanskrit and joined the Dravidabhasha (Tamil) just as the river 
Ganges takes its source from the Himagiri and joins the river Yamuna (Kajindaja). 
In propounding this theory, which is obviously based on the excessive Sanskrit 
element in the vocabulary of modern Malayalam, the grammarian ignores the intrin- 
sic features of the language, particularly in morphology and syntax which arc purely 
Dravidian, almost the same as m Tamil, and have nothing in common with Sanskrit. 

Periods of development 

The history of Malayalam may be treated as belonging to three periods (1) 
Old — till 12th century, (2) Middle -till the e.id of the 16thccntury; and (3) Modern — 
from 16th century down to the present day. This is, however, only an arbitrary 
division based on the general development of the language. According to Raja Raja 
Varma, the earliest period, which he characterises as Kanm Tamil, closes with the 
14th century (500 M.E.); Middle period ends with the 17th century (800 M.E.) and 
the modern commences thereafter.^ 

About the earliest period of Malayalam language, our knowledge is practically 
negligible. We may not. however, be far from truth, if we suppose that the language 
had — exhibited strong tcndenc. « of separation even during the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Some indications to that effect arc available (in the form of regional 
words) in old Tamil works like ^ilappadikaram produced in Kerala. But, in the 
absence of evidence, our idea about the actual condition of the language must remain 
all too vague and unsatisfactory. Working backward from the oldest available 
materials (literary and epigraphical), we may imagine that the dialect of Kerala in 
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those days was a form of proto-Dravidiaii closdy resemUing Tamil. Tlwm. it » 
noteworthy, that the Kerala dialect also was known as Tamil, since the name Mala> 
yalam is of a very mndt later origin. 

The phonology of old Malayalam was essentially the same as of Tamil, com- 
prising 12 vowels (n, 8, /, 7, A e, ?, ai, o, 8 and au)— and 18 consonants »; 
ch. Hi ft p; I, n; p, m; y, r, /, v, f, /, r, n). JUttflyal u k8ram(balf’VOwel (/)must also 
have been in use, as in Tamil. OeminiUion and combination with nasals etc. were 
in the ali^bet-— A:Ar, Hk, na; ckcH, Hch, HH; ft, p/, pp; ft, nt, m; pp, mp, mm: yy, U, 
ft, w, II, rk, Ik were common. Alveolar letters f, ff, n, pp also deserve notice. The 
following words will serve as examples of the combinations— -ArTlArArn, chelka, 
ko\ka, cHelvatu, kuptu, vep~ch3maram, kanmani. nanmai, pon-vafa, cheyka, cheyti, 
ySffca, chuffam, apntm. 

Materials for gaining an idea of old Malayalam are scanty, and even in respect 
of die few items like old records and RSmacharitam, there is no conscensus of opinion 
as regards their representative value. While some scholars hold that RSmacharitam 
(12th century) composed in a language similar to Tamil, and ancient inscriptions 
found in different parts of Kerala written in archaic scripts may be taken to represent 
the language of the period, others contradict it and aruge that they only represent 
the Tamil influence during the period, and there was another form of pure Malayalam 
quite distinct from Tamil. We may, however, leave the question for future research. 

hbqipnivilam 

A turning point in the history of the language came towards the end of the old 
poiod (say 9th or 10th century) when the language assumed a new form which later 
on came to be known as maniprapravSfam. This was due to the impact of Sanskrit 
popularised here by the NampGri brahmins. The period of the advent of the 
NampQris cannot be difinitely'^ed, but in all probability, it must have taken place 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. Although there was the impact of Aryan 
culture through Buddhism and Pali language long before the coming of the 
NampQris, die linguistic influence through the former source was not very profound. 
The impact of Sanskrit, on the contrary, presents altogether a different phenomenon 
which tended to the formation of mixed dialect bhSshSmiiram — ^the prototype of 
modem Malayalam. 

In the bt^nning the NampGri immigrants, with their sense of social superiority, 
kept aloof from the native population; but, in course of time, social intercourse 
became unavoidable. The natural consequence was the formation of a mixed dialect 
in vriiich indigenous words and forms were indiscriminately jmixed up with those 
of Sanskrit Tius was at first a convmational jargon in wh||ch not only Sanskrit 
loans with Malayalam endings were used (as in modem Mah yalam), but, Sanskrit 
forms of declension and conjugation were also admitted. Sanskritisation of 
Malayalam words was also resorted to. See the examples in LdStHakam (14th 
century)— ffktf lOcarpyatSm, kihdSt pt^kunm arpaySmi ic. Here, note the 
smtenoes, and also the form pn^kmm. Sanskrit accusative being sufllxed 

to MiUayaflun word puflHk^ (tamarind seed).) 
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The iwlxod diftiect, originally a conversational jargon, became a source of hu* 
moor for jesters in theatrical performance. Thdlan, a courtier of the ChSra king 
Kulatekhara (9th century) is traditionally associated with this kind of experiment 
in staging the Sanskrit dramas (Tapathamvara^ and Subhadradhanamjaya) of his 
patron. The mongrel nature of the new mixed dialect may be seen in the Sanskritised 
forms in the verse given below; 

Pi^BkirZ pmtalakatlu chBkards 

ChuchUtirB miUa pari^achrdrttarp 

Tatallir? tatnmil a/iva ghdramay 

Mcanantiri kontu manatti tanneyum (verse 29) 

The ludicrousness of Sanskritisation may be seen in the four verbal forms — 

pupBklrB, chchBtirS, tatallir?, and mamantire— all Sanskritised reduplicated past tense 

of Mai. roots— pBk (to enter); chut (to bedeck the head); tal (to beat); andmoat (to 

run away). The past tense forms of these roots in Malayalam are pBki, chBti, ialli 

and numti. 

• • 

This sort of hybridity in the early manipravaUm called for refinement which it 
gained during middle Malayalam — the formative period of modern Malayalam. In 
the process of evolution, (1) Sanskritisation of indigenous words was totally given 
up, and (2) the use of Sanskrit grammatical forms (of declension and conjugation) 
was gradually minimised. Bhasha /fuMm/Fya (13th century?) Unnu~n1li sandSia and 
Lllatilakam (1 4th century), the works of Niranam school (15th century) and later 
works all reveal this fact. For a fairly long period, the old indegenous form of the 
language struggled for existence side by side with the mixed, dialect which, however, 
ultimately submerged the former, and gradually became the standard dialect. A 
comparison of Ramacharitam (supposed to be the earliest, poetic work in the 
language) with Bhasha KautalTyam will show the changes undergone by the language 
during the transition. Ramacharitam looks like a Tamil poem, whereas Bhasha 
Kautallyam exhibits tatsamas of Sansknt t.'gethcr with indegenous forms with 
nasalisation, etc. 

Sanskrit Domination 

The free adoption of Sansknt vocabulary as tatsamas in manipravalam had 
notable results in the development of the language. In the old Malayalam, Sanskrit 
words were borrowed only as tadhhavas (Dravidianised forms) as in Tamil. As 
Dravidian alphabet is deficient in several letters of Sanskrit, Dravidianisation resulted 
in changes in Sanskrit words to suit the phonology of the former. Thus, Lakshmana 
became Ilakkai^, raja became arachan, rakshasa became arakkan. A full des* 
cription of the changes in tadbhiva formation cannot be attempted here. Some of the 
fodhAani forms as orncAa/t (king), arayannam (rBjahamsa—a. swan) survive even to 
this day, together with thrir tatsamas which became popular in later times. 

But; the language had to face quite a new problem when it began to borrow 
Santikrit W'ords in tatsama forms? Then it became necessary to borrow all the Sanskrit 
sounds also, and to adopt a new script, as the old scripts then in use (Vattefutti^ 
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KOI^uttu and Malay^m) had no letters for non>Dmvidic sounds, peculiar to San- 
skrit, (vis. r, J —short and long-among vowels) and among consonants the middle 
triad (atikhara, ntridu and ghosha) of the five vargas; and also the sibilants i, sh, s and 
A. To supply the deficiency, necessary letters were taken from the Grantha characters 
then used in South India for writing Sanskrit. The adoption of this script appears 
to have been a gradual process, as in ancient records, like the copper-plate record 
of Vira Raghava-chakravartti, only a few Sanskrit words are written in the Grantha 
script, whereas the major portion is in Vattcjuttu. However, with the development of 
manipravalam, the Grantha script (Arya-e).utto) was fully adopted. This must have 
occurred during the earlier period of Middle Malayalam. 

Certain important changes made in adopting Sanskrit words even as taisantas 
deserve notice. So far as nouns are concerned the vijrarga-ending of nominative 
case, as well as other case-endings of Sanskrit are dropped. Instead, Malayalam- 
cndings are given according to the rules of the language. To Sanskrit words ending 
in a, the inflection an is suffixed in Malayalam in the nominative singular, if it is 
adopted as masculine, and am is suflixed if it is taken as neuter. This difference is 
due to the fact that in Sanskrit gender is grammatical, and in Malayalam (as in other 
Dravidian languages) it is natural, (i.e. in accordance with natural order), eg. fot 
a ending mas. of Skt taken as mas. in M. — Skt. Ramah-M. Raman; ^tvah~^ivan 
For am ending m M. see Skt. vriksha-M. vriksham (a tree) which is mas. in Sanskrit, 
but neuter in Malayalam. But, there are a few exceptions also like sFirvan and, 
chandran, which are treated as mas. in Malayalam also. Accusative and other cases 
of these nouns are formed according to Malayalam grammatical rules - Ramane. 
RSmoiatu, vrikshatte, vrikshatto^u^ etc. 

In regard to Sanskrit nouns ending in i or a the nominative form without 
visarga is taken as the base and as the nominative form in Malayalam. In other 
words, for such words no separate Malayalam suffix is necessary in the nominative 
for any gender; eg. for i Skt raviA-M. ravi (Sun); Skt. kav/A-M. kavi (a poet); Skt. 
prakriti-M. prakriti (nature); — for « — Skt. guruh - M. guru (a teacher). Here also 
other case-forms are in accordance with similarly ending Malayalam nouns. Sanskrit 
nouns ending in r (mas. and fern.) take 3 ending bases, and generally vw is also. 
suflSxed at the end in ra/^n/na:;; eg. Skt. pit ri( pita) —M.pita,pilavu\ Skt. mStri (mSta) 

M. mata, mStavu, Plural forms are pitdkkal, matSkkal, by the addition of kal. Other 
case-forms are pltavine, pitSvinofu, etc. Regarding nouns in the feminine gender, 
ending in long vowels 5, 1 or 3, they (the long vowels) are shortened generally in 
tatsanuu; eg. Skt. S//5— M. SUa; Skt. latS—M. lata; Skt. iwdl-M. nadi; Skt. 
va^Ui — M. vadku. 

There are several other minor changes which cannot be r^ussed here. 

A word about the tatsama verbs may also be added. Mork than one thousand 
verbal roots forming more than' 1/3 of the total number of vlrbs in the language 
have been borrowed from Sanskrit; and they have immensely contributed to the 
capacity of the language for the treatment of any subject. Onlyithe basic form (root 
widi the vikarana increment) is taken from Sanskrit and pratyay^s (of tenses, moods, 
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etc.) of Malayalam arc suffixed to it Sec for eg : Skt bhU (to be) — bhav is the basic 
form (anga with increment) as in Sanskrit bhavati. bhamtah, bhavanti, etc The 
Malaya tarn forms arc based on bhav- in hhavikkunnu, hhavichchu, hhavikkum 

A New form 

With the internal changes due to the rules of nasalisation etc, and with the 
expansion of vocabulary and alphabet adopted from Stansknt, the language attain- 
ed a new form different in many respects from the earlier stage It also became a 
more attractive and capable litcrar> medium as may be seen from the manipravaiant 
and reformed kinds of patiu of the later part of middle Malayalam 

The words, ideas and literary wealth borrowed from Sanskrit have immensely 
contributed to the growth of the language and its literature The magnitude of the 
indebtedness of Malayalam to Sanskrit may be gauged from the fact that more 
than 85 per cent of the vocabulary of modern Malayalam, particularly the literary 
dialect, arc Sanskrit loans, and the bulk of Sanskrit literature. Vedicand post-Vcdic, 
has been adopted either as translation or as models The influence is notable in 
all aspects and all the branches of literature In fact. Malayalam has become one 
of the most Sanskritiscd languages not only of the Dravidian family, but of all the 
speeches of India 

As the prevent survey is limited to the early and mediaeval stages, it is 
not necessary to enter on an examination of the language during the subsequent 
period, 1 e after the 17th century Wc may, however, observe that in the 17th and 
18th centuries, the influence of Sanskrit reached its zenith, and after that it has slowly 
declined under the impact of Fnglish which became the language of administration 
and higher education But, the contributions of Sanskrit to our vocabulary and 
literature have become the permanent acquisitions of the language 

Foreign loans 

Now, reference may be made to foreign loan words obtained by Malayalam 
through contact with alien nationals who came here for commerce or religious 
propaganda Many words from Persian, Urdu and Hindustani came into the 
language during the period of Muslim ascendency in North India, through political 
relationship Several languages of the Middle Fast and the West Arabic Syr'ac, 
Portuguese, Dutch and Fnglish have made valuable contributions to the language. 
TTie indebtedness of Malayalam as of other languages of India to English deserves 
special mention, not only in the mattci of loan-words, but m respect of overall 
influence m the development of modem literature 

Dialectal fonns 

A brief reference may be made about the dialectal variations also The several 
tribes inhabiting the forest tracts on the east speak different dialects of Malayalam, 
Tamil or Kannada The diffltrent regions (particularly Travancote, Cochin and 
Malabar)^ as well as the several communities,— The NampQris, Nayars, ilavas. 
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liMnoaw fnci owwnMUw vftiyliig teitttt ofi®«eei!» di»9Mi«iwrt tfjf oertain 
mfiKomtmx WNtlA ind peeeliir nodidatioitt in {WOrtaiiGtelioii. 

In the^th (near Kanyikuioiri) and in ttie mM (atong fbie ««at«ni gliats and 
at RU^t), 'MalByaiam is influenced by Tamil, and in tbe noirUi (at KSMragSdO) 
and northesat (near Ko^gu and Mysore) it has the impact of Tulu and fCan^s. 
KodMgu may he conndered to be a dialect having cloae relationdtip to Mabyalam. 
Tamil and Kannada. KSta and T8^ of NUapri, and other dialects of sevei^ hill* 
tribes also call for consideratbn in this content 

The language of the Laccadive islands, lying scattered In the Arabian sea, more 
than ISO miles west of Calicut, is a peculiar dialect of Malayalam with an admixture 
of Arabic and Kannada. 

CMd and MUiOe Malayalam Uteratare 

No authentic evidence is available about the earliest literary activities of Kerala 
But, in all probability, the literature of Kerala, in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, was not different from what it was in other parts of Tamilnadu. A considerable 
portim of Tamil literature of the early l^angam, was produced by the poets of Kerala 
The ancient Tamil poem ^ilappadikSram by I]amk5vadiaj, a prince of the Chera 
family (second century ?) is a prominent example. Later on, after the advent of 
NampOri brahmins, literary activity here was extended to Sanskrit also. The great 
Sankara, the propounder of Advaita philosophy, and the sage of Vilvamangalam 
are two of the most outstanding literary figures in Sanskrit. 

Origla 

The origin of Malayalam literature is of a very much later period, say the 9th 
or 10th century A.D., and may be traced to proverbs and popular songs or ballads. 
But, none of the early specimens have come down in their original form, and so, 
a historical study based on such materials in their available form will lead one only 
to wrong conclusions. Devotional and ritualistic pattus (songs) — like tlySttu pSftu, 
SarpptqtpSuut Pulhmm patfv, Bhadrdkdi^i patfu, SSsihSm pSttu, Yatrakati, Nijfilk- 
kuttu, Kriship~pSft^, Vanchip'pSjiY end sevenU other vancties — came into existence 
from very early times. While most of these were ritualistic songs or group*songs of 
amusement, the ballads of Malabar and those of South Travancore were heroic, 
tragic or erotic folk*poetry.< But, this type of literary enterprise never rose above 
the level of folk>literature. 

Riaracharitara 

We are here more concerned with works of literary art comgosea m conformity 
with recognised canons. The first category deserving our attenflon is pSttv (song), 
not of the fo)k>literary tj^, but of the Tamil conventional fom. It is*a kind of 
poMic composttkm in indigenous metres, and contaifting only w<^ with Dravidian 
letters. It should also have rhymes like emka— (repetition of dm same letter as the 
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ituem i»lteUe of evoiy Mcccediog foot)-~«iul mdna (tiu rule of bcfuming the two 
hiitviti ^ 0W*y foot with the same syllable). Sanskrit metres, which are almost 
cau^vel^ wed itt mai^pravSiam, are not admissible in pBflv. 

fymtulhtirtkan (12th century) is a typical work conforming to this definition, 
and in Utis view and also in view of its importance in many other respects, it 
for special study by the students of the language and its literature. It may, however, 
be a^ed that there is no consensus of opinion about the age and the language of 
jffynadiarttam. Some scholars hold that the poem represents the literary dialect of 
early MalaytUam faithfully, while others maintain that it is a Tamil«Malayalam mixed 
dialect following the Tamil school. It is a long poem consisting of 164 patalams 
(cantos) each containing 1 1 stanzas (or in some cases 12). Several metres — 16 main 
metres mostly Tamil, together with their variations — are used, and each verse is 
limited to four feet, probably in imitation of Sanskrit. It deals with the yuddha, 
the great war in the Ramayana, in a very elaborate and artistic manner. Written 
in an archaic language which looks tike Tamil, the poem is unintelligible to an average 
student of modem Malayalam; but the work is of inestimable value boUi as a speci- 
men of old Malayalam and as a precious product of literary art. 

jRimakathi 

Another long poem exhibiting Tamil features, but certainly of a very mudt 
later date, is Ramakatha pattu by Aiyappi||ai A^n of Awatutura, a place near 
K5va|ara, ten miles south of Trivandrum, on the sea-coast. Mahakavi Ullur 
Paramesvara Aiyar, who brought out potrions of the poem in 1916, has stated that 
the Tamil tinge of the poem is a reflection of the language of South Ttavancore, 
and that there is internal evidence that Aiyappiljai Asan composed hts work after 
seeing Kanna^’s RSmayanam. This pattu, deals with the whole story of RSmaycna 
till the end of Yuddha-kSnda. 

Bhiahi Kaotanyam 

Next to R&nutcharitam, the most outstanding work of the early period is ^tSskS 
KmtaUyam, a prose commentary of Kautalya’s Arthasastra. Prior to this work, 
prose lutd not made any considerable progress. The only specimens about v^ich 
reference may be made were Attaprakara and Kramad^ika of T5lan, a courtier of 
king Kula^SIdtara. The two works of Tdlaii embodies directions to Chakyars for 
theatrical performance of Sanskrit dramas in kBttu and kutiyaitam. Besides these, 
there were several old records and chronu les (grantha vans) which, however, do not 
merit mention in the history of literature. About earlier prose works, if there were 
any, no information is avaita'''e. 

As a commentary on Chfinakya’s ArthaiSstra, BhSdtS Kautaliyam is a work of 
imatense value, but, here our main concern about it is as a prose work of the early 
period of transition. The marks a ddinite stage of advancement 

in mgny inspects. Besides internal changes of nasalisation, etc., it also reveals the 
progress gsade by the faw g nn g e in the profuse use of taisama words. But it is equally 
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noteworthy that earlier forms including verbal forms with pronominal suffixes 
are also used. The idiom used in Kaufallyam may be considered to be precurser 
of Nampyar-Tamil, a mixed dialect of Malayalam and Sanskrit without Sanskrit 
grammatical forms, used by NampySrs in narrating Puranic stories. 

LUitilakam 

The Middle Malayalam witnessed an effiorescence of manipravalam poetry 
about which valuable information is available in LllStilaktun, a Sanskrit work on 
nuin^rava^m (grammar and rhetoric) of 14th century. It contains 8 chapters 
(called sHpas) dealing with the following— (1) manipravaia /oAuAiutam— general 
discussion on manipravalam; (2) sarira niriipanam — consideration of the body, 
i.e. the mixed dialect, together with brief indications of the declensions and 
conjugations of Malayalam; (3) sandhi vivaranam —sandhi changes in Malayalam; 
(4) doshaldchanam — poetic defects; (5) guna nirBpanam — poetic merits; (6) mb- 
daiankSra vivUchanam — sabdalankSras; (7) arthalankdra vivaranam — figures of 
speech; and (8) rasaprakaranam — ^treatment of rasas or poetic sentiments. The 
presentation adopted is in the form of siiiras for indicating the topic and vrittis 
(explanatory notes thereupon). Although the treatise deals with the mixed dialect 
of Sanskrit and Malayalam. Sanskrit grammar is altogether omitted and the treat- 
ment of Malayalam grammar is very meagre. 

Even as the earliest work on the language and its literature, the treatise is inva- 
luable. but the general theories propounded there in for the first time considerabl) 
enhances its importance. Such for example are the ideas relating to~-<l) families 
of languages, particularly the Dravidian family, (vide vriiti of siitra—l); (2) deri- 
vation of words (II. 15); (3) relationship between Malayalam and Tamil {snira 
22, vritti); (4) distinctiveness, of Malayalam (sHtra 67, vrini); (5) fundamental 
difference between Dravidian languages and Sanskrit {sutra 18, vritti) and the im- 
portance of spoken language {vyavahara bhasha) for linguistic study (sBtra I, vritti). 

The work is anonymous; but, judging from the contents we conclude that the 
author was a great linguist and grammarian endowed with very high critical acumen. 
From the definition of patfu given in it, as a kind of composition using only Dravi- 
dian or Dravidianised words, it may be inferred that it was produced before Niranam 
poets who used tatsamas in their pattu. 


Ma^pravi^ 

Now to manipravSla literature and to some important works belonging to the 
category. The poets of t|iis school showed a partiality for Sanskrit metres, and 
freely borrowed vocabulary, grammatical forms and poeti^ conventions from. 
Sanskrit. That notwithstanding their bias towards Sanskrit, th \ eariy manipravSlam 
poets showed little leaning towaAls religion appears strange. S< me of the prominent 
eariy works of this class, like Untmitli sandSiam, three champ ts {Vanidiirutividui^ 
ritam, Unniyachehidmitam, and UnniySticharitamyt and Chm^dtsavam (an erotic 
poem) were* composed in honour or praise of beautiAil wonin of noble families 
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(accomplished divadSsis according to some). It is a noteworthy fact that many 
poets of this school revelled in sriitgara rasa (erotic sentiment), sometimes going to 
voluptuous extremes. The poems of this type may be regarded as works of the 
romantic school in Malayalam literature. 

Among the early manipravalam works, UnnmVi sand?iam (14th century) claims 
special attention, both as a representative specimen and as a poem of considerable 
merit. Being a sandPia kavya it is an imitation of Kajidasa’s unlike 

the Sanskrit model, it goes not in the name of the messenger, but in the name of the 
heroine. Like MSghasandesa, it also consists of two parts— purva 136 stanzas, and 
uttara 101 stanzas— all in niandakrania metre. A prastdvana, consisting of 5 stanzas, 
forms a new feature not found in the prototype. The poem is anonymous, and it 
cannot be known whether the hero and the poet are identical. The message 
was sent to Unnunili, the heroine, who belonged to KaUtturutti, a place then in 
Vatakkumkur state (now in the northern part og Travancore area). According 
to the poem the hero was taken by a yakshi to Trivandrum from Katatturrutti 
where he was sleeping with his consort. At Trivandrum, near the temple of 
l^rl Padmanabha, he chanced to meet Adityavarma, a prince of Vcnadu(Travaiicore) 
v'ho complied with the hero’s request to carry the message. 

The date of the poem cannot be definitely ascertained, but its priority to Ltla- 
iHakam is indisputable, as a stan/a from that sandesa is quoted in the latter work 
(sandPsa 11. 71 ; ZJ/a-stanza 44). As a manipravala work, it exhibits some of the early 
features of that school, such as Sanskritisation, and free use of Sanskrit grammatical 
forms. Its importance for the study of the history of the language and literature 
is recongised on all hands. More than that, it also affords invaluable information 
regarding the political conditions of Travancore during the period. 

Here it may be added that sandeia kavyas formed a main division of manipra- 
valam. Most of them arc lo.st for ever, bu* ;ome of the illustrative verses quoted in 
Lilatilakam arc obviously from such w'orks. Cliakravaka sandesam, an incomplete 
poem, has also been recovered and published (Kerala University publication). 

Champa kivyas 

Champu-kavyas formed another important branch of manipravalam developed 
under the influence of Sanskrit. BhSja’s Ramdyana-champu is the best known among 
the works of this category in Sanskrit. Following that model, several champus were 
produced. The three early champus referred to above arc highly artificial and artistic 
compositions extolling the heroines who»c names they bear. 

A noteworthy fact about these as well as later champus is that the prose portion 
in them, generally speaking, is ^ kind of blank verse in Malayalam, rich in rhymes 
and other kinds of poetic embellishments. A study of this kind of versclike prose 
will smrve not only for understanding the peculiar literary form, but also for gaining 
a historical perspective of some of the future metrical developments, particularly 
in Tti||al works of Kunchan Nampyar. 

The eariy champus were characterised by sensuousness, but the later works of 
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this clAss manifested a saluUuy change in this matter. Adoption of themes from the 
itihasas and puribfas contritnited substantially to the improvement of the tone and 
treatment. Although a large number of ehampm based on Puranic stories were 
produced during the period, we shall limit our discussion to two of the most out* 
standing works— /MSsAS RSmSyaffam — champu and BhSshS Naishadham-^uimpu. 

BMtskS KSn^yanam-diampu is ascribed to Punam NampQri (latter half of ISth 
century ?). Among the courtiers, known as patineftara kavika} (18*1/2 poets) of 
M3navikrama, the Zamorin of Gslicut, Punam was considered only a half poet 
(arak-kavi), as he was only a Malayalam poet, whereas the others of the coterie were 
distinguished Sanskritists like Uddan^ S3$tri, a vainglorious but eminent Sanskrit 
poet But the remarkable poetic gi^ of Punam evoked the unstinted admiration 
of his contemporaries as well as succeeding generations, as testified by several eulo* 
gistic references. 

Apparently the name BhdshS RSntSyana-champu may suggest that the work 
is a Mi^yalam rendOTing of BhSja’s Sanskrit champu. But, the Malayalam work 
is a totally independent pr<d>andha, very much longer than its namesake.? Punam 
IS, nevertteless, indebted to Bh^ja’s champu, from which he has taken more than 
SO stanzas and some prose passages. Beyond this, there is little in common between 
the two. BhOja’s work, excluding the YudtBia-kanda composed by LakshmanasOn, 
contains only 481 verses and some prose passages, whereas Punam's work has nearly 
1900 (1879) verses, out of which nearly 600 stanzas are from Sanskrit works including 
BhOja's work, besides fifty prose passages and thirty dan4akas, running to nearly 
4000 lines. Further, in the presentation and division of subject-matter also there is 
striking differences. Punam’s work has twenty sections, eapb one presurabaly 
designed for one day's performance (of k0//y) by Chakyars. In originality of treat- 
ment, in poetic abibty of description, in point of humour and in imaginative flights 
Punam occupied a place of high distinction. One may, however, feel that the descri- 
ptions are long drawn out, and that, in spite of rhetorical grandeur, the poem lacks 
sublimity of thought or profunity of feehng. Some allowance has to be made for the 
large number of quotations, probably selected and presented for the edification 
of the listeners; despite this, one cannot but be struck by the magnificent contri- 
bution made by the poet. 

BhSM Natshadham, though shorUn than the former, is in no way inferior to 
it in poetic excellence. Its author is Mahishamangalam (Malnmangalam) NirSya^an 
NampQri, a great scholar and poet in Sanskrit and Maiayalani (16th century). Its 
theme is the story of Naishadha (Ni^a), a subject which hat inspired very many 
great poets. The champu is divided into two parts, of which ^ first is superior in 
excellaice. PBncMSga contains 1S9 stanzas, 3 prose passaies and 3 ^uf(ftdcas. 
and UttmdbhSga has 134 stanzas, 10 prose passages and oneidiip^itkii. 

MaJhunangalam is a perfect master of the art of poe^, aiul he is seldom sur- 
passed in poetic ei^resstont selectioa of imagery or in presenptbn of sentiments. 
It is noteworthy that his dependence on other poetf is very lit|b, either by quoting 
passagn or'borrowing ideas. 
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Popular ballads 

Popular songs now available are mostly the products of Middle MaUyalam. 
Every region, every community and profession had contributed to this class of folk* 
literature. The Hindus, Christians and Muslims have their peculiar songs among 
which the Sangam KalippSttv of NampOris, the Margam Ka\ippattu of Christians 
(rating to the minion of St. Thomas in Kerala), and M3ppilapp5tfukal (songs of 
Mappijas or Muslims of Malabar in a mixed Arabi-Malayalam dialect) are im- 
portant. But, among the popular son^ of the period the Vatakkan pattukal (northern 
songs, ballads of Malabar) and Tekkan pattuka} (southern songs, ^lads of south 
Travancorc) claim special notice. Dealing with some love-stories, tragic episodes 
or exploits of local heroes, these songs reflect the life of the people, and are of great 
appeal to the masses. TachchSjil Odenan and PuttQran vittil Chek5n are well known 
figures in the ballads of Malabar, while Iravikkutti Pi|jai, who met with tra^c de at h 
in a battle (1635 A.D.) between Travancore and the Nayak of Madura, is a most 
memorable personality in Tekkan pattukal. Most of the Tekkan pattus are vilppattus 
(or villatichchSn pattukal) as they are generally sung by a group of singers who ^t 
time on the belled string of a bow. Several native metres of bewitching charm are 
us^ in these folk songs. With very little external influence in diction or subject- 
matter, these popular ballads form a precious heritage. Although, these songs 
did not exercise any considerable influence on the literature of the sophisticated 
classes, it cannot be denied that they served not in a small degree to highlight indi- 
genous vocabulary and native metres. 

Nim^am poets 

The old literary type of pattu with its Tamil features had long become obsolete, 
and manipravSlam with its leaning to Sanskrit could hardly satisfy the ordi nar y 
people. The need for a reformation of die language pattern and literary style was 
generally recognised. But, any clunge had to I e made only with due regard to the 
condition prevailing. The exponents of both schools— monipravSla and pattu— 
realised the tendencies of the times, and showed their readines to respect the genius 
of the language while retaining the acquisitions made through Sanskrit. This com- 
promise conduced to (1) the dropping of Sanskrit grammatical forms (while retain- 
ing tatsamas) and (2) paying greater attention to native meters and vocabulary. 
The leaders of this reformation were the Niranam poets and Cherus^ri NampQn, 
whose main contribution was the adoption of the reformed language otnuiifipravalam 
for the new type of pStius. 

Three celeberated poets known as Niranam kavika} (from the name of their 
native village Niranam near T''iivalla in Central Iravancore), form a sifliool by 
themselves, on account of the striking similarity of their works. They are also called 
Kan]()a4la Pa^ikkars from the founder of the family Kannossan (Karun5^) extolled 
as an vithaya-kaiUwa, a great poet in two languages Malayalam and Sanskrit 

The poets of the Kanna^^ fimily are taken to be Midhava Pai^kkar, Sankara 
Pai^kkar and RSma Paniickar, the first two being sons and the third a grandson 
57 
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of Kafmalsa.^ The period of the Niranam poets is fixed as the IStb century 
A.D ’ 

Among the works of the Niranam school, Bhagavad^lta by MSdhava appears 
to be the earliest. It is a condensed version of the Sanskrit Gita, in 328 long verses 
as against 700 stanzas in the original. But, it is remarkable that it presents sub- 
stantially the whole of that immortal work without losing its original spirit. In die 
closing verse of the work, the author reveals his name as Madhava, and mentions 
thid he composed the poem with the divine grace of Kfishna of Malayinkl|, a place 
about seven miles east of Trivandrum. It is said that at the time of composing this 
poem, he was residing at MalayinkT|. as the manager of the temple of that place. 
Viewing the poem in ail its aspects in the background of the Malayalam literature 
of the period (including pStfus and mapipravSfam), it may be stated that it marked 
a remarkable innovation both in form and in content. 

I^kara Panikkar, the author of BhSratamSla, is considered to be the second 
of die trio. At the end of the poem the author’s name is mentioned as Ankara, but, 
in an old manuscript of the work, the name is given as Vd|arigallur Saiikaran. How 
V^ISngallflr is prefixed to the name, if the poet belonged to Niranam, requires an 
explanation, as much as the association of the place-name MalayinkT} in the case 
of MSdhava. Probably l^ankara might have been associated with Ve}jSngallt3r 
through matrimony. MaratamSla is an abridged version of the Mahabharata in 
two parts, part I upto and including BhSshmaparva about 700 verses, and part 11 
from Drdna-parva to svargdrdhanam in 710 verses. It is a work of great literary merit, 
but what strikes one most is the extraordinary capacity of the poet for selection 
and rejection from the vast epic of Vyasa running to a lakh of verses. The metre 
sdected is the Niranam vrittam. 

The last and the greatest among the Niranam group was R3ma Panikkar 
who ranks with the best poets in the language. He also enriched the language by 
introdudng epic and Puranic themes through his great poetic works Kamassa 
RamSyanam, Kannaisa Bl^atam and Katfiuiisa Bh&gavatam, all composed in the 
majesdc Niramm metre. A prose work BrahmSnda-purSnam is also ascribed to him, 
but it does not possess any high literary quality. 

Kan^aiJia BSmSyanam, which holds the pride of place among the poet’s works 
containing 3059 verses is an abridged version of Valmiki’s celebrated epic which has 
23,400 stanzas. It was R3ma Panikkar who presented the whole story of 7 kSndas 
for the first time in Malayalam, and his poem stands out in unique magnificence. 
The name of the author, R3ma, is found in Kanifassa BHSgavatam and ^ivaratri- 
ntBNitmyam, and there is relevant statement to indicate his authorship in BbBraiam. 
RkSratam and J^Otgavatem are condensed Malayalam versk^is of the Sanskrit origi- 
nals, and are not of a high order in poetic quality. But wStri-mShBtmyam con- 
taining ISO verses in Niranam metie, is a most exquisite vi vrk, a precious jewel of 
Middle Malayalam poetry. It is the story of a leud sinnei ' who attained salvation 
through divine grace when he chanced to worship jgod l^ivi during a SivarStii cele- 
bration, ‘ The story is taken from SkBnda^pur^. 
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The poets of the Niranam school deserve the credit of showing the future paUi 
of development of the language and its literature. While preferring pattu more suited 
to the genius of Malayalam, they reformed it by freely admitting Sanskrit latsamas, 
thus breaking the tradition of Dravidianised type of pattu. This, in effect, was the 
creation of a new literary form combined the welcome features of pattu and mani- 
pravSlam. In this altered form, the main difference between pattu and maniprav3^am 
was in respect of metres, the former using only indigenous metres while the latter 
Sanskrit metres for the most part. This reform effected by the Niranam poets had 
a tremendous effect on the later history of the literature, as it ensured the continuance 
of pattu which, in its original Tamil form, would not have survived after the develop* 
ment of manipravalam. Their language is called bhasha miiram, mixed speech, 
abounding in archaic words and forms having a tinge of Tamil, besides Malayalam 
words and tatsamas. It avoided Sanskrit grammatical forms to a great extent, 
and preferring Malayalam forms. The long and majestic metre, known as Nirana 
vrittam, popularised by them, also merits reference. Each verse consists of four 
lines, with thirty-two matras in every foot divided into two equal halves. Their 
choice of Puranic themes served to elevate and ennoble Malayalam poetry by libe- 
rating it from lasciviousness to which it was strongly inclined in early manipravalam. 
fhi^ were the earliest poets of the bhakti cult in the language, Madhava Panikkar’s 
GJta standing out as a monumental evidence. 

The last and by far the most popular i>oet of Middle Malayalam was Chenisseri 
NampQri, the author of the well-known poem /f ishnap-pattu {KrishnagathS) composed 
in a peculiarly musical metre called maHjari. He was a court-poet of Udayavarma, 
king of KSlattunadu, North Malabar (latter half of 1 Sth century). In the colophon 
of the poem, Chrusseri himself has stated that he composed it in obedience to the 
command of his patron Udayavarma. Although some scholars are of the vie\\ that 
Chenisseri and Punam NampQn arc identical, their opinion lacks confirmatory 
evidence. Krishnagatha, as the name suggests, deals with the story of Lord Krishna. 
Endowed with the highest poetic gifts and ' very fine sense of humour, Cheru^eri 
displays his remarkable originality even in the narration of Krishna’s story which 
he borrowed from the Bhagavatam. It >s a most striking fact that Cberusseri, a 
NampQri, has shown remarkable predilection for Malayalam, and this has contri- 
buted to the great popularity of his poem among the masses. In the use of elaborate 
similies as well as other figures of speech, and also in suggestiveness, he evinces his 
great ability. His fondness for sringara and hasya (erotism and humour) adds flavour 
to his poetry. In picturing the beauties of nature or portraying human character, 
espe ciall y of children, Cherusseri reveals his marvellous ability in KrishnagSthS. 

Another poem, BhSratam pattu in manjari metre, is also ascribed to him, but 
in poetic quality it is of an .»ferior order. Cherusseri was also equally great as a 
reformer of the language which in his hands assumed almost the modern form in 
spite of some archaic expressions here and there. 

MhWe Mateyalan prose 

We have already adverted to the beginning of prose and OOdtS /CautiAyam. 
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A considenble body of prose compositions also must have been produced during 
die period, as may be inferred from the literary relics restored from oblivion. There 
was a class of productions called Nampyir — Tamil for pSthakas — presentation of 
Puranic stories by Nampyars. This iras designed for the edification of the ordinary 
peoide, as CHlUcySr-kattii was intended for the higher classes. From LUStilakam, 
it may be understood that Sanskrit tatsamas were profusely used in NampySr> 
Tamil, but without Sanskrit grammatical forms. 

DStavSkyam, an anonymous Malayalam rendering of a Sanskrit VySydga 
attributed to Bh^, is a prose work of the 14th century.io That may be taken as 
a representative specimen of the type of literary prose used by NampySrs during 
the period, abounding in Sanskrit words. 

Anoth^ prose work (produced or copied in 648 M.E. — 1473 A.D.) is 
Brahmanda-purSnam, about which reference has been made among the works of 
RIma I^ikkar of Niratum. In this work also pronominal suffixes may be seen, 
though not invariably, and there are also forms showing Tamil tinge. There were 
several other works of this type, dealing with Puranic stories and other themes, but 
nothing is known about their age or authorship. 

Special mention may be made about another work altogether of a different 
type. It is entitled VdayampSrBr SSnaha ddsinte Kandnakal, a Malayalam version 
of the canons of the Synod of Diamper originally written in Portuguese (1599 A.D.). 
The Synod was held under the presidentship of Dr. Alex Menezer, the Portuguese 
metropolitan, with the object of reforming the religious practices of the Christians 
of Kerala. The Malays^m version which is published was prepared by Jacob 
Kattanar of Pa|Iurutti in Cochin dioces. Written in the ordinary language of the 
mosses, particularly of the Christians. The work is of great value to the students 
of the language. 

Many old works remaining in otate manuscripts libraries and private collections 
await discovery and publication. 

Klpttacbduui 

We may close here this brief account of old and middle Malayalam, as the 
further stage opois a new period with the great poetic works of Tunchattu 
RimSnujan EXuttachchan, who is revered as the father of modem Malayalam 
(16th century). His works, particularly AdhyStma RSmayanam and MahabhSratam 
(both Ki|jp'p5//ur— parrot-songs), are ^mittediy the greatest poems in the language. 
He carri^ to p^ection the reformation begun by the Niraram poets and Cherusseri 
by refining tlw language and enriching the literature througl) his precious works. 
While prefering the pStty form, he adopted the elements of m^pravS^am language 
so as to enhance the power and vitality of expression. He effeJ^ also a marvellous 
tran^ormation in literature by making it a most artistic n^um of moral and 
spiritual rdinement. Sublime in spirit and ennobling in sentiinmt, his poetry served 
to elevate literature from the miry depth of sensuousness to vuiscendental heights 
^ritualism. 
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During the post-Portuguese period when Kerala was divided into a number of 
petty states engaged in mutual warfare, and our culture was threatened with a total 
eclipse by foreign influences, it was the grand achievement of Ej[uttachchan to hold 
aloft the torch of enlightenment for the betterment of our society. It was the cult of 
hhakti that served as the motive force of his poetic and cultural mission. Poetic 
charm coupled with religious fervour made his works the most popular as well as 
the most valuable literary heritage of the Malayalis. 
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Tlie iiidian Backgroond 


It is mcH TIME somebody started saying that the study and evaluation of modern 
writing in the Indian Languages are to be rehabilitated on surer grounds of literary 
criticism than on what now usually passes for the fashionable norm in inter-literature 
and comparative descriptions that are ventilated through the medium of English. 
English appears to be, fortunately or unfortunately, the common forum of inter- 
provincial understanding in India, even on the literary level. An ordini' ry reader 
in one Indian language, unless he is a polyglot which one can seldom hope to be, 
has to fall back on, as the first and last resort, writings on Indian literatures appearing 
in English. Such anthologies containing descriptive notices of Indian literatures as 
Contemporary Indian Literature and Indian Literature Since Independence (both 
by the Sahitya Academy) and individual surveys of modern literatures like Assamese 
{Assamese Literature by Hem Barua), Urdu (A Short Story of Urdu Literature by 
Muhammed Sadiq), Teiugu {History of Telugu Literature by Sitapati), Punjabi 
(Aspects of Punjabi Literature by Harbans Singh) and Malayalam {A Survey oj 
Maiayalam Literature by K. M. George), for example, do venture forth towards 
literary criticism, but actually stops short of it. 

This is, perhaps, as it should be. If criticism is the voice of maturity emerging 
from the introspective urge of a literature, one may console oneself by the thought 
that the English medium is not ripened enough for taking up this task. For the 
present, the exercises in English for interpreting Indian literatures, especially their 
modern phases, to one another are beset with all the imperfections inherently peculiar 
to all pioneering works. They are content with the three C’s in lower criticism, by 
which I mean chronicling, cataloguing and commending. 

The immediate liberation from this narrow range of objectives is the emergent 
task of literary criticism in India. The first job to be done in this liberation-struggle 
is to curb the ardour of the critics to enlarge upon similiarities existing between 
various Indian literatures. If this excessive ardour for integration is reasonably 
restrained, tendencies distinctive to each literature would become more and more 
manifest. 


How to achieve this? In the long run, the natural growth and the consequent 
maturation of English critical writings on Indian works will 4efinitely ensure this. 
There may be other shorter ways to achieve this end. One idej that occurs to me is 
this-— if the literary critics practising actively in Indian languaf » themselves author 
such writings in En^ish without leaving this task free to an idventurist group of 
writers in English who do not represent the living stream o ' critical thinking in 
Indian literatures, the characteristic differences and peculiariqfes of each literature 
will adequately get conveyed in their writings. 
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The Case of MalRyalaiD 

The modern phase of Matayalam literature offers a fine illustration to this 
argument. If one cares to read what is written in English by well-meaning scholars 
about this subject, one will get almost sold on the idea that the literature 
of Matayalam in its contemporary setting more or less approximates to the living 
trends in other modern Indian literatures. True. But that cannot be all! The basic 
note in modern Matayalam literature is not what is tried to be depicted by these 
writers. There is a deeper note, far below the superficialities. To me it seems that, 
in all the fields of creative writing. Malayalam is still struggling to arrive at a balance- 
point in expression. There is a fight going on between the Romantic style and the new 
idiom. But still the dominant note seems to me to be more Romantic than Existen- 
tialiftic or Sur-realistic or Progressivistic. The rhythm of the new style is still eluding 
its grasp, though heroic attempts are being made in poetry, novel, short story and 
drama for its realisation, with varying degrees of success in each field. 

By and large, the elder poets now writing good poetry arc those who had walked 
in the shadow of the grand trinity, i.e., Asan. Ulloor and Vallathol. Though Roman- 
ticism is abjured vehemently by the rising generation of poets and the frantic search 
for a new idiom of direct communication is afoot, present-day poetry is basically 
conditioned by the romantic compulsions. Even now much of the poems arc lyrical 
and subjective in spirit, with a direct emotional thrust. There is however visible the 
emergence of a new climate in poetry which registers now odd metrical or (more 
correctly antimetrical) patterns, with a new vocabulary of words and images with 
strange emotive overtones. The poems of Ayyappa Panicker, Akkiihum and Sugaiha 
Kumari stand out among these. Nevertheless in comparison the poems of the elders 
like Vyloppillil Sreedhara Menon. Baiamani Amma and Kunhiraman Nair are still 
ensured of a fine comprehending response from the discerning readers. 

The novel also reveals the twilight area o* the foreshadowing of the new vision 
which is said to be trying to demolish the realist-romantic schools of novel-writing. 
Old names like Thakashi, Kesava Dev. Potiakkat, Bashecr and Kuttikrishnan have 
not lost their powerful charms. But the banner of creativity is now held aloft by the 
new generation which is spearheaded by novelists like M. T. Vasudevan Nair and 
O. V. Vijayan. There is a pretty long queue after them. Yet the deeper notes in 
Vasudevan Nair and Vijayan arc undoubted!; based on certain nostalgic feelings, 
in the true Romantic tradition. 

It is over the field of short story that the new experiment has the greatest sway. 
The old generation has been swept off its feet bv the modems like Kakkanadan, 
Madhavikutty and Padma Raja.i. The dejection and ennui ingrained in the con- 
temporary moment is given the most enlarged expression by them. While the roman- 
tics sought to picture the spirit of life even in death, the moderns see the face of death 
even in the midst of life. This is the philosophy of what they call the absurdity of 
human existence. Notwithstanditig such overt declarations, the fascination attached 
to death has been a perennial theme which was taken up with enthusiasm by Roman- 
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tics of all ages. It cannot be said that there is something that is very new in the 
modem attitude. 

The echoes of this philosophy determine the nature of the emerging drama in 
Malayalam. Protagonists like G. Sankara Filial are apparently trying to give the 
Brechtian and lonescoan dimensions to it. But if one is tolerant of their deliberate 
inteQectualism and obliqueness, the basic urge of the Malayalam playwright is 
unmistakably his exaggerated hatred of sham and hypccricy. founded on a faith of 
true eternal ideals like the old Romantics. 

There may be difference of opinion about the genuineness and enduringness of 
the massive output of poets and fiction-writers in these times; but the earnestnc.ss 
and vigour of the present generation of writers evinced in their promiscuous writings 
can be doubted by nobody, it is obvious that the Malayalam writer has not turned 
himself overnight into a total rebel, with no links with the creative heritage in his 
literary past. A modern writer can never be anybody except a rebel and the Romantic 
has been over the ages the prototype of the rebel. I fail to find any basic opposition 
between the two. 

I am certain that tf higher criticism is encouraged in critical writing In English 
on Indian works, more and more distinctive characteristics of each literature can 
be revealed to outsiders. We should combat all attempts to impose an artificial 
pattern of national ethos and common growth upon Indian literatures which fasci- 
nate us by their innate individuality and autonomy. 



DEVELOPMENT OF URDU LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

MD. YOUSUF KOKAN 

South india roughly means the Deccan from the range of the Vindhyas upto 
the southern coast of Kanyakuman, compnsing the present Andhra Pradesh. Karna- 
taka, Tamilnadu and Kerala Slates The Muslims penetrated into the south long 
before Sultan Alauddin Khalji invaded it After the invasion many people ‘cttlcd 
down in the various parts of this country Their official language was Persian, but 
they were talking and conversing among themselves in a language which has an 
admixture of Arabic, Persian, furkuch and Hindi words It came to be known as 
Rekhta in the North and Oakani in the South The poets and writers attempted to 
compose and write short and long brochures mostly on mystical and theological 
ideologies and themes The language in the South remained Dakani for a long 
time using mostly words and phrases frem the Hindi origin and not using ne in 
transitive past tense in which the verbs follow the obiects in gender and number 
. ither than following the subjects 

We may sketch the development of the Urdu language under the following 
penods 1 Bahmani period (1340-1494), 2 Add Shahi and Qutub Shahi pened 
(1490-1686), 3 The Mughal period f 1687- 1 726) and 4 The Asifjahi perhod (1724- 
1956) 

Dunng the Bahmani rule Dakani had become very popular along with Persian 
the official language Savants, scholars and poets from Iran and other j laces had 
come and settled down in Bidar and other places Syed Muhairmed Hussaini 
Gesudara? came from Delhi in 1411 and settled down at Gulbarga, where he expired 
in 1421 after a stay of ten vcar‘ He was tiu author of Miraf-al-Ashiquien, Hlda^a^ 
Nama, Ttlwat-ul-fVufud. Shikar Nama, Rnu h-e-Sch-Bara etc Ni/ami was one of 
the great poets of the court of Ahmed Shah HI (1460-62) He composed a nice 
mathnaw! Kudam Rao and Padam Shah Sadruddin Mushtaq (d 1470). the court 
poet of Sultan Mohammad Shah Bahmani (d 1516) and Lutfi were the other eminent 
poets, who have left several short and long poems in Dakani Shah Miranii Shi msul 
Ushshaq (c 1496) was the author of several tracts like Bv^harat-uz-zikur Maghz- 
c-Mwghub, Khush Nama, Khush Na^hz, Sharh-e-Marqhuh'ol-QuIub etc The Dakani 
had attained the status of a full fledged language in this period 

During the Adil Shahi and Qutub Shahi penods. the language advanced further 
and writers like Wajhi Ghawasi. Aji/, Qitbi. Junaidi Bulaqi, Ibn Nishati, Tab'i, 
Shah Raju, Muhib. Kabcer, AAliya Khawas, Ghulam Ah. Sevak, Fiaiz, Lathcef, 
Afzal and Fattahi, produced eminent works like Qutub-o-Mushfari (c 1608), Sab 
Ros (c. 1634), ntathnayfi Saiful MulK wa Badiid Jatnal (t 1625). mothnawi ToU Nama 
(c. 1638), mathnam Lath Majnoon (c 16.30). Tvhfatun-Nasaih (c 1635). mathnawi 
Mah Mkar (c. 1653), Mmi/ Nama (c 1654). Phul Ban (c 1655), Bahram wa Gul 
Andam (c. 1669), Suhagin Nama. Chakki Nama. Charkha Nama. Mu/iza tatma 
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(c. 1676), Qissa^Tamim Ansar i (c. 1678), Qissa Abu Shahma (c. 1678), Qissa~e- 
Hussalni (c. 1678), Padimvai (c. 1679), Jung Nama (c. 1680), Qissa-e-Rizwan Shah 
(c. 1682), Zafar Natm, Mohyuddin Namot Mufeed-ul-Yaqeen and Shulab a! Iman 
etc. Muhammad Quli Qutub Shah (iS79>1610) was the first Urdu poet, whose poems 
were collected and edited in J6IS by his nephew and son>in-law Sultan Mohammed 
Qutub Shah (1610*25), who himself was a poet of repute and composed poems under 
the pen name ZiUullah. His son Abdullah Qutub Shah (1625*71) also composed 
poems and patronised the arts and learning. AbulHassan Tana Shah (1671*87). 
the last king, also was very much interested in the advancement of the learning and 
arts. His rule came to an end after Golkonda was occupied by Aurangzeb in 
1687. 

(n addition to Sab Has by Wajhi, we have a few eminent works in prose like 
Shamail-abAtqiya (c. 1667) by Miran Yaqub, Kanzul Moimmin (c. 1678) by Abid 
Shah and Dar-ul-Asrar by Shah Sultan. These works paved the way for further 
improvement in the language, thoughts and expressions. 

During the Adil Shahi rule (1490*1686) several poets and writers rose to eminence 
like Shah Burhanuddin Janam, Abdul, Muqimi, Ameen, Shawqi, Sanati, Malik 
Khushnood, Rustami, Dawlat, Shahi, Nursati, Shah Malik, Ameenuddin A'la, 
Zuhur, Hashimi, lyaghi, Shughli, Ali, Kareem, Murtaza, Hussaini. Mukhtar. 
Qudrati, Momini, Qadir, Shah Man and Muazzam, who have compiled several 
works like Wasiyyotul Hadi, Maghz^e-Marghub. Sak Sahla, Manfiat-ul-lmam, Nav 
Has, Ibrahim Nama, Chandar Badan-o-Mahyar, Bahram-o-Gul Andam, Falha Nama- 
e-Nizam Shah, Mezbani Noma, Qissa-e-Be Nazir, Guldasta, Hasht Bihisht, Bazar- 
e-Husan, Khawar Nama, Takmiia-e-Bahrom-o-Gui Andam, dCulliyai, Gulshan-e- 
Ishq, AH Nama, Tarikk-e-Iskandari, Shareeat Nama, Muhabbat Nama, Rumuz-us- 
Salikeen, Yousqf Zulaikha, IXwan-e- Hashimi, Najat Nama, Band Nama, Pand-e- 
Dil Nama, Nazm-e-Madhiyya, Wasl Nama, Diwan-e-Hassaini, Miraj Nama, Maw- 
tud-e-Nabi, QaSas-ed-Anbiya, Asrar-e-Ishq, Mujiza Khatun-e-Jannat. Shajar-al- 
Atqiya, Diwen-e-Muazaam, Gunj-e-Makhfi, Gulzar-e-Jannat etc. Muqimi depicted 
the love story of Chandar Badan and Mahyar in 1639, who arc supposed to have 
been buried in Kadri in Andhra Pradesh. This theme became very popular in the 
South. Several other poets have later on attempted to describe this story with more 
and more eloquence and high power of expression. Nusrati (killed in 1673) was the 
most reputed poet and writer of this period, whose services to Urdu language and 
literature have correctly been estimated and recorded by Dr, Abdul Haq in his 
book entitled Nursati. His works Gulshan-e-Ishq, (c. 1657), AH Nama (c. 1665), and 
Tarikh Iskandarl (c. 1671) are of great value, as they supply ifithentic information 
about the social and cultural conditions of Bijapur of his peri^. Marifat-al-Qutub 
by Shah Burhanuddin Janam and Guftar-e-Sfudi Ameen and O^Je-e-Makf^ by his 
son Aminuddin A*la, which are in prose, are also very valualle, as they deal with 
the difflcuh to|^ of creed and mystical themes. 

Among the Adil Shahi rulers,. Ibrahim Adil Shdh If, (15^1627) and Ali Adil 
Shah II (16^71) were great patrons of music and poetry. The former compiled 
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Nav Ras, probably in 1596, about music. The latter has left a collection of pcims 
which has now edited and published under the name of KuHiyat’e-Shahi. 

As these rulers were Shiites, several poets of this peried have attempted to 
write elegies and recite thim during the early ten days of Muharem every year. 
This created a sort of enthusiasm for learning and understanding the Dakani language 
among the public. 

The emperor Aurangzeb made Aurangabad as his seat of government in the 
Dcccan in 1 653. Men of letters from all sides in the North and South were gathered 
here, which resulted in a great change in the language itself. The Dakani was slowly 
giving way to Urdu, whtch contained more words and phrases of Arabic and Persian 
than they were being used in the Dakani language. Wali Aurangabadi (1667-1707) 
was composing his poems in Dakani. When he went over to Delhi, he was advised 
to adopt Urdu as his medium of expression. He thus became a fore-runner to the 
other poets of the later period. During the short period of 36 years of Mughal rule 
in the South from 1689-1725, there have been several other poets like Qazi Mahmood 
Bahri, Zaeefi, Turab, Aladit, Hussain, Muzaffar, Zawqi, Mujrimi, Bulbul, Raji, 
Darya, Abdul Muhammed, Mahboob-c-Alam, Path. Ashiq, Ashraf, Wali Veluri, 
IsUiati, Ruhi, Muhammed bin Raza, Mohammed Hyder, Bechara, Talib, Firaqi, 
Tyme Ahmed, Nadim, Shah Tahir, Shah Abdul Rahman, Abdul Jalil and Zakir, 
who produced works like Man Lagan, Bhang Nanta. Hidayat Noma, Ishq-e-Sadiq, 
Kafan Char, Naseehat-e-Badan, Qissa-c-Multa, Ihlis Nama. Qiisa-e-Shatnoom, 
Qisia-e-Mehr^o-Man, Wisal-uf-Ashiqeen, Chouse Nama. Mansur Nama. Wafat 
Nama, Man Bap Nama. Gulshan-e-Husn-o-Dil, Chandar Badap, Nama-e-Ati. Wafat 
Nama, Shamail-un~Nabi. Punchhi Baja. Tuhfa-e-Ashiqeen. Makhzan-e-Jshq, Maihnawi 
Dard Nama, '/.ulaikha Tftani. Band Nama-e-Laqman, Isharat-uUGhafileen, Jung 
Nama-e-Hyder. Raw:at-v~ush-Shuhada, Rawzal ul-Uqba. Rawzat~ul~ Anwar, Dua-e- 
Fatima, Mathnawi Ratan Padam, Deepak Patang. Chit Lagan. Neih Darpan, Tar- 
Juma-e-Qaseeda, Addendum to Phool Ban. Miratal-Hashr, Khawn-e-Yaghma, Kanz- 
un-Nafais, Bagh-e-Hussaini etc. Man Lagan (c. 1705) of Bahri. Gulshan-e-Hvsn-i-DU 
(c. 1707) by Wajid, Jung Nama (c. 1712) by Ashraf and Rawzat-o-ush-Shukada 
(c. 1724) and Mathnawi Ratan Padam by Wali of Vellore are very valuable for their 
noble themes and expression. The language greatly improved during this peried. 
Muhammed Waliullah Oaditi (c'. 1753) wrote Marifat-us-Svhok in 1712 in protc. 

Urdu definitely improved when Nawab Asifjah declared his independance in 
1724. He himself was a poet and composed poems under the pen mme of Asif 
and Shakir. His son Nasir Jung (d. 1 ’51) also was a poet and composed poems 
both in Persian and Urdu. He was a student of Moulvi Ghulam Ali Azad Biigirmi. 
Nawab Muzaffar Jung and .Vawab Salabat Khan succeeded one after the other. 
They ruled, for about nine years. After the death of Nawab Salabat Jung, his younger 
brother Nawab Nizam Ali Khan Asifjah II, was placed on the throne and he ruled 
for aboiuS focty-four years from 1758-1802. During this period of about eighty 
years there have beep several ifoets and scholars of repute. Some of them came 
from tiie North and settled down at Aurangabad, Hyderabad and other places. Of 
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them Syd Abdul Wall uzlat, son of Shah Sa’dullah, deserves our full attention. 
He came from Surat and after visiting various places settled down at Hyderabad. 
He died in 1775. His language is in no way inferior to the well known North Indian 
poets. Siraj Aurangabadi (1714-62) has left a dman which has been edited 
and published by Prof. Abdul Qadir Sarwari. He composed a mathnawi Bostan-C' 
Khayel, the copies of which are available in Asiilya and Salarjung libraries, 
Hyderabad. Other poets like Ashiq Ali Khan, Ima (d. 1758), Nur Mohammed, Asi 
(d. 1761). Mehr Ali. Mehr (d. 1764). Arifuddin Khan. Ajia (d. 1761). Dargah Quit 
Khan. Dargahi (d. 1765), Khawaja Rahmatullah Khan, Rahmat (d. 1780), 
Hidayatullah Khan, Hidayat, Shah Fazlullah, Fazli (d. 1769), Lull) (d. 1785), Shafooq 
(d. 1807), Tamanna (d. 1789), Shah Tajalli (d. 1800). Iman (d. after 1810), Khawaja 
Inayatullah, Futuwwat (d. 1807), Mehrban (d. 1797>, Shah Ghulam Hussain (d. 
1795) etc. have left short and long poems in pure Urdu which clearly proves that 
they were attempting now to compose in Urdu rather than in Oakani. At this stage 
we find a lady poet Lutfunnisa Begum Imtiyaz who has edited her diwan in 1797 at 
the age of 36 years. The manuscript copy of it is available in Salarjung Library. 
Hyderabad. She has composed a mathnawi Ghulshan-e-Shuara a copy of which is 
found in the Ladies Library, Hyderabad. 

In addition to several works in prose and poetry many memoirs of poets were 
compiled like Guhhan-e-Gufiar (c. 1750) by Khawaja Khan Hameed, Tazkirah-c- 
Shuara (c. 1751) by Mirza Afzal Beg Qaqshal, Riyaz^e-Hasani (c. 1754) by 
Inayathullah, Futuwwat, Tazkirah-e-Shuara (c. 1778) by Lala Lachhmi Narain, 
Shafeeq and Gul-e^Ajaib (c. 1779) by Azad Ali Khan, Tamanna and Tazkirah-e- 
Bekal by Mir Abdul Wahab Bekal. These memoirs contain the life sketches of the 
poets of South India as well as those of the North at different periods. 

After the capital was shifted from Aurangabad to Hyderabad the latter soon 
devdoped as a great centre of arts and learning. Nawab Sikaiular Jah, Nawab 
Nasiruddowlah and Nawab Afziuddowlah succeeded to the throne one after another 
and ruled about 65 years from 1803 to 1868. Arastu Jah (1772-85), the prime mini- 
ster, patronised about 200 poets and scholars of his day. When Shah Tqjalli compiled 
his work Tarik-e-Tuzuk-e-Asiftya in 1793, Arastiu Jah got for him ample rewards 
from Nizam Ali Khan and other chieftains of his court. Tajalli prepared an antho- 
logy of the poets and their compositions in 1800 under the title of Majmu-a-Fasahat. 
He also compiled another anthology Khazina-e-Stdehan, a copy of which is found in 
Asifiya Library at Hyderabad. Arastu Jah patronised also Mah Liqa Bai Chandi . 
the dancing girl and a poetess of repute. She has composed a few poems in praise 
of the {Mime minister. Her poems were collected in 1803 undtf orders from Arastu 
Jah. She died in 1820 at the age of 57. Her iUwan has been e^ted and published in 
1905 by Ohulam Samdani Khan, Gowhar. 

Nawab Mohammed Fakhruddin Khan Shamsul Umra ii lo. isoi) and his son 
Nawab Rasheeduddin Khan Shamsul Umra ill (d. 1876) wm great patrons of 
leanung. Shamsul Umra II was the first to get scientific works translated inU> Urdu. 
A Trtmslatlon Bureau was established in 1825 and continue# for several years, in 
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which 75 works wero rendered into Urdu from other languages. The six works 
known as Sitta-e~Sham5iyya and Anml-e-Kurrah^ on geometry and mechanics and 
astronomy, which were published in 1837 and after, were once included in the course 
of studies in tfte Arabic Madrasas of those days. Sitta-e-Shamsiyya was published 
four times. The last edition appeared from Delhi in 1895. 

In addition to these scientific works in Urdu, many books of literary and theo- 
logical interest like Misbahal-Salawat (c. 1815) by Mowlvi Qadir Ali, Anwar-e- 
Suhaili (c. 1824) by Mian Mohammed Ibrahim, Marghub~at-T(Aia (c. 1832), Char 
Derwesh (c. 1834) and Hamesha Bahar (c. 1834) by Syed Hussain Ali Khan, the stories 
from Bahar-^ Danish by Mohammed Ismail were compiled during this period. The 
well-known Persian work Gulistan by Sa’di and the Arabic work Al/Laila also were 
rendered into Urdu. 

At the request of Shamsul Umra 111, Ghulam Imam Khan compiled the volu- 
minous work of Tarikh-e-Rasheeduddin Khaniy which was published in 1853. In it 
the author has ditcussed the history of the Indian kings and the SulUns of Delhi 
along with the history of the Deccan upto the time of Nawab Nasiruddowlah Asif 
Jah III who ruled from 1827 to I860. He also compiled another work Tarikh-e- 
/(hursheed Jahi at the request of Shamsul Umra IV giving the history of the Deccan 
from 1853 to 1866. 

Shah Ali of Adoni compiled his books Tazkirah on geometry and Anv/ar-e- 
Badriya on mathematics in dedication to Badruddin Khan Rafa’t Jung III, son of 
Shamsul Umra 111, who was a great poet of Persian and Urdu and composed poems 
under the pen name of Tamcez. 

Maharaja Chandu Lat Shadan (1774-1844) also was another great patron of 
arts and learning of this period. He was very much interested in having a wide circle 
of admirers around him. He invited Shaikh Ibrahim Zawaq to come down to Hydera- 
bad from Delhi. But the latter declined, ^ xits and scholars gathered in his house 
every day and the literary amusements conti>'.>ed till late after midnight. Poets and 
writers were receiving monthly allowances from him. Shah Naseer of Delhi, Zuliiqar 
Ali Khan, Safa of Lucknow, Shaikh Hafe^z of Delhi, Shaikh Wazir Ali Masarrrt 
and Mirza Ali Raza Marhoon both from Delhi, came and settled down at 
Hyderabad. The other poets like Mohammed Siddiq ()ais (d. 1814). Mir Hasan Ali 
Khan, Ima (d. 1814), Mir Abbas Ali Khan, Kafi (d. 1821), Sajjad Ali Khan, Sajjad 
(d. 1824), Mir Ghulam Mustafa, Natiq Mabdawi, the author of mathnawi Qissa-e- 
Shahetdan composed by him in 1824 depicting the serious clash betw'een the Sunnis 
and Mahdawis, Hafiz Mir Shujauddiii Hussain, Shuja (1776-1839), Mohammed 
Ali and Ulfat kept up the torch of literary amusements burning in the country, 
which made the common pc ‘pic more and more enthusiastic in improving their 
taste for poetry and arts. 

Munahi Qadir Ali Khan of Bidar compiled several works both in Persian and 
Urdu like Shams-ul-Mazahib (c. 1834) and Shams^ul-Tawarikh (c, 1843) in six volumes 
mid dedicaied them to Shamsul Umra 111. There were hundreds of poets in this 
poriod Rfid Mir Shamsuddin Faiz (1780-1865) held the highest position among them. 
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He was tiie author of several works on poetics and other subjects. His collections 
of poems have been published under the name of Chashma-e-Faiz, GuIdasta-f-Faiz 
and Muraqq^Faiz. He was a great master in composing chronograms. He trained 
scores of poets in the art of poetry, who kept up the torch of poetry burning in the 
country for years together. 

Riya Makhan Lai Bahadur rendered the quatrains of Omer Khayyam in Urdu 
in 1843. Another great poet of this period was Mohammed Mohsin. He compiled 
a work Guhkata-e-MuhsM in 1755, at the request of Shamsui Umra HI. 

Nawab Mukthar-uNMulk (d. 1882), grandson of Mir Alam, who was appointed 
Diwan, invited many scholars, both from the South and the North, to come and settle 
down in Hyderabad. He gave them high posts in the State. The students of Faiz 
like Raja Girdhari Prasad, Baqi (1827*95), Hakeem MuzalTaruddin Khan, Mizaj 
(1815*99), Sadanand Jogi Bihari Lai, Ramz (1824-1906), Mir Ahmad Ali, Asr (1828* 
1903), Mohammed Hafeezuddin Pas (1843*1904), Seetal Prasad Khurram (1822*82) 
were engaged in organising poetical assemblies and encouraging and training young 
poets. 

Nawab Mahboob Ali Khan was installed on the throne in 1883. He composed 
poems under the pen name of Asif. When at his invitation Mirza Dagh (1831*1905) 
of Delhi came to Hyderabad in 1886 almost all the students of Faiz became his 
disciples, except Molummed Ahmadullah Wasil. (d. 1907) and Dr. Ahmad Hussain, 
Mayal (d. 1903), who did not accept the superiority of the Northeners and went 
on glorifying the compositions of the poets of the Deccan. 

Mir Mahboob Ali Khan Asif submitted his poems to Mirza Dagh for correction 
Poets like Raja Girdhari Prasad, Baqi etc. noted above and otjiers like Mir Kazin 
Ali Khan Shola (1835*90), Mir Azam Ali Khan Shayaq (d. 1899), Moinuddin Iqbal 
(d. 1902) and Vazir Ali Josh (d. 1908) were engaged in producing the best kind of 
poetry in Urdu.' Vila was the author of several works both in Persian and Urdu. 
MouJvi Abdul Jabbar Khan Sufi Malakapuri (d. 1925) was another great writer of 
this p^od. He is the author of the Medioob al Zaman (in 2 volumes) and Mahboob 
al Wahtn (in 3 volumes). He has thus recorded the entire history of the Deccan and 
its culture. Ghulam Samdani Gowher also compiled an important work Tuzuk-e- 
MafUktobia in two big volumes, in which he has recovered the life sketches of about 
two hundred poets of the period of Mir Mahboob Ali Khan. 


Mir Usman Ali Khan (1911-46) the last ruler of Hydend>ad, was very much 
interested in the {^ogress of Arts and Sciences. He composted poems in Persian 
and Urdu under the pen name of Usnum and got them corre^ed by Fasahat Jung 
Jalil (1869-1946) of Manakpur, a student of Amir Miaai (d. 190 ). During the period 
of his munificient rule for 37 years, Hyderabad witnessed pro ress in every branch 
of arts and sciences. Hundreds of scholars, writers and poets c me and settled down 
here. Onnania University, with medium of instruction in Uix u, was established in 
1917. A Translation Bureau was started with the purpose of getting the authentic 
works in Arabic, Persiatt, English and French on arts and sciinces, translated into 
Urdu. Mottlvi Abdul Haq was appointed its Director. Writen like Moulvi Abdul 
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Haleem Sharer, Mouivi Masood Ali Mahvi, Mouivi Abdullah Inoadi, Moulvi Zafar 
All Khan, Dr. Abdur Rahman, Qazi Talmmuz Hussain, Choudhary Barakat Ali, 
Hashimi Farcedabadi and a host of others translated the historic^, geographical 
and scientific works in Urdu which were published by this Bureau. 

A society, under the name of Anjuman-e-Taraqqui-e-Urdu was established in 
1906. Moulana Shibli, Mouivi Habeebur Rahman Khan Sherwani and Mouivi 
Aziz Mirza became, one after the other, its Honorary Secretaries. Mouivi Abdul 
Haq took its charge in 1917 and made it more active and popular not 
only in Hyderabad State but also throughout India. He started the quarterly journals 
Urdu in 1922 and Science in 1929 in which articles of a very high order were published. 
A dictionary of technical terms in Urdu and a standard English-Urdu dictionary 
also were published by him. 

Dr. Muhyuddin Qadiri Zore (d. 1962) started a premier organisation Idara-e- 
Adabiyat-e-Urdu, in 1931, and a monthly journal Sab Ras in 1938 which is still 
serving the cause of Urdu at greater length. He collected the vast treasures of Urdu 
and Dakani and put them into a library, which has now became a big centre of further 
research, in Hyderabad. 

TTie Osmania University has produced a long line of scholars who have rightly 
earned name and fame in the fields of research and compilation. Of them Dr. Zore, 
Prof. Abdul Majeed Siddiqui, Nasccruddin Hashimi (d. 1964), Dr. Hameedullah, 
Dr. Mohammed Ghouse, Syed Mohammed, Rasheed Quraishi, Krishna Sinha, 
Mohammed Shafeeddin, Nakara, Ibrahim Jalees, Janaki Prasad, Bala Reddi, Ghulam 
Panjaton, Dr. Mahshar Abidi, Aziz Ahmed, Aziz, Syed Shamsullah Qadiri, deserve 
our special note and attention. They have produced excellent works on Urdu lan- 
guage and its literature, well-known through out India. 

The modem English education has been responsible to produce many ^>od 
writers and poets among the ladies. Sughra Begum, Padsha Begum. Sufi, Rabia 
Begum, Jahan Banu Begum, Zeenat Sajid,, Dr. Rafia Sultana, Muneera Bano 
Kaoosji, Khadija Begum, Mrs. Shanti Bai, Nasira Begum, Shakira Begum are some 
of the noted ladies who have been writing articles on the subjects of their interest. 

Outsiders like Mirza Farhatullah Beg (1883-1947), Dr. Ghulam Yazdani (188S- 
1962), Dr. Yousuf Hussain spent a greater part of their lives in Hyderabad. Their 
excellent writings have immensely contributed to the progress and popularising of 
modem Urdu not only in the State of Hydenbad but also in India. 

Maharaja Sir Krishna Prasad, Shad (1864-1940), the Prime Minister during 
the time of Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, was .i great patron of Urdu language and litera- 
ture. He was in constant correspiondence with the eminent writers and poets of his 
period. Sarshar came to Hyderabad at his invitation and died a premature death 
in 1901 Everywhere poetical forums were organised, where poets were reciting 
their poems and receiving ovation for their best productions. Several poets earned 
name and fame in poetry. Of them Syed Ahmed Hussain, Amjad (1880-1961), 
Maklidooin Mohiyuddin. Makhdoom (d. 1956), Muharamed Ali Khan, Maikash 
(d. 1948| and Sikandar Ali Wajd are the eminent modern poets of Urdu. The qua- 
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trains of Anyad are extremdy popular in India. Hyderabad has produced several 
poets among women. Their short life sketches have been given in Deccan men 
Urdu by Naseeruddin Hashimi. 

Tamilnadu was once a part of Carnatic ruled by the Nawmits and the Farroquis, 
known as Wallajah’s (1713-1885). It was more mfluenced by the mystics and mendi- 
cants than in the North. Shaikh Nather Vali came along with a group of sufis and 
the mendicants and settled down at Tirucbinapaili. Shaikh Shahul Hameed Miran 
Abdul Qadir, a student of Shaikh Mohammed Ghouse of Gwalior (d. 1561) started 
from Manakpur in U.P. and wandered through the cities and towns of India until 
he reached Nagore in Taiyore District and died there in 1569. Aurangzeb sent his 
armies to conquer the South. Nawab Zulfiqar Khan Nursrat Jung conquered Gingee, 
in South Arcot District which was named as Nusratgarh after him. Nawab 
Saadatullah Khan reconquered it in 1713 and then established his government at 
Arcot. He ruled for about 22 years and died in 1 735 A.D. As he belonged to Bijapur, 
several great teachers, scholars and poets came down to Arcot and settled down in 
various {rfaces like Vellore, Ambur, Sathgaih, Pernambut. Vaniyambadi, Tirupattur, 
Salem. Chengam, TiruvannamaUi, Poiur. Gingee, Fathp^t, Agnanur, Arni, Tindi- 
vanam, Perumukkal, Vandavasi, Chingleput, Karnnaguehi, Vriddhachalam. Chidam- 
baram. Killc. Pottonove. Tiruchinapalli and other places. 

Those who came from Bijapur knew Arabic, Persian and Dakani. The spoken 
language was Dakani and hence they composed verses both in Persian and Dakani. 
Nawab Zainul Abideen, younger brother of Chanda Saheb has composed several 
poems in Dakani. Syed Shah Abul Hasan Qurbi (1708-68) c?rae along with his 
father and settled down at Vellore. He was a poet of repute both in Persian 
and Dakani. His diwan has recently been edited and published. Moulana Baquir 
Agah (1752-1805) was an eminent student of Qurbi. He has left several works in 
all the three languages. He was a great supporter of Dakani and hence compiled 
Hasht Bihisht, Tuhfat al Ahbab, Riyazul Jinan, Rawzahul- Islam m Dakani. He 
was opposed to the use of ne in Urdu with tiansitive vcrb» past tense, in which the 
verb follows object instead of the subject, in gender and number. He considered it 
as imnatural that the verb should follow the object instead of the subject. But he 
had to adopt Urdu tn his subsequent works like Gulzar-e-lshq and Khamsa-e-AwJ- 
e‘Agahi, as many of the poets and writers in Carnatic begin to imitate the style of 
the Delhi prince, Mirza Ali Bakht Azfari, who came to Madras in 1797 during the 
rmgn of Nawab Umdatul Umara, Wakuah II (1795-1801). Azfari lived here and died 
in 1820. Mouivi Ghulam Mohyuddin Mujiz (d. 1813) was a student of Baquir 
Agah. But he adopted Urdu as a medium of his expression, when he came under the 
influence of Azfari. His son Mouivi Abdul Qadir Nazir (d. IffiT) also followed the 
example. Their collections of poems indicate clearly the influence of Azfari over 
them. 

Hakeem Moose Raza Raiq (1765-1852), Mouivi Ohubfo Aazzoddin Khan 
Bahadur Mustaqeem Jung Nami (1766-1824) composed several ^orks both in Persian 
and Urdu.* Nami wrote New Bahar-O’Ishq, Bahaisiaft'^/Ni^ GutU^Qudrat and 
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BosttBhC’KhiAt in Urdu verse, the first of which hss alreedy been fniblished by the 
hfednu University with my introduction. The poets of the period engaged mostfy 
in showing their merit in Persian. But they did not ignore the grovdng importance 
of the flourishing language of Urdu. 

Nawab Ghulam Ghouse Khan, Walajah V (1841-SS) was a great patron of 
poetry, arts and sciences. The poetical assembly Mushaera^e-Azam continued to 
serve as a forum for ten years from 1845-55 for exhibiting the poetical excellences 
for the poets of the period. The poets mostly recited poems in Persian only 
in this gathering. But there were some poets who attempted to write both in Persian 
and Urdu. Shayaq Ali Khan Shayaq (1787-1832) has left a mathnawi in Urdu, 
under the name of Rashk-e-Bihisht. His brother Miran Mohyuddin Waqif 
(1790-1853) also composed poems both m Persin and Urdu. Moulvi Mohammed 
Hussain Tamanna (1796-1860) translated into Urdu in 1855 Tokmil-al-Iman by 
Shah Abdul Haq Muhaddis of Delhi. He hai also composed a long poem in Urdu 
about the five Aindamontals of Islam under the name of Tweeqat-al-Islanif which 
was once very popular in Carnatic. Moulvi Muhammad Mahdi Wasif (1796-1872) 
was another great scholar and poet of Madras, who has several works in Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu to his credit. He adopted the pen name of Miskeen in Urdu ^nd 
Wasif in Persian. He has composed Rawza-e-Rizwan, a collection of his poons in 
praise of Imam Hussain { 1 858), Minhaj^al-Abideen, a translation of Kimiya-e-Sadaath 
by Imam Ghazali, Tahseen-aUAkhlaq, Shiar-ul-Muttaqeen, Khuhsat-at-Taknul, 
Mathlub-a-Afibba, Diwan-e-Miskeen, all in Urdu. Moulvi Ghulam Ahmad Ahmadi 
(18(X)-1873) was another great scholar and poet of thh period, who attempted to 
write both in Persian and Urdu. He composed elegies which have been printed and 
published in 1857 under the title of Gulzar-e-Shaheedan. 

(^azi Badruddowiah (1796-1862) has, in addition to his innumerable works in 
Arabic and Persian, compiled, in Urdu, Famtid-e^Badriya, a popular work about 
the life and achievements of the Prophet, Natf'* al~Jawahir, the biography of Shaikh 
Abdul Qadir Jeelani, Riyaz^al-Niswan on theology meant for the ladies, Toshas 
Fahh and Qutul Artvah, two voluminous v,orks about pilgrimate, Hasht Gulzar fi 
Manaqib Rttfeeq^l-Ghar, a biography of Hazrath Abu Bakar, the first Caliph of Islam, 
Saff-ui-Afuslimeen U Hidayahal-Kafireen, Khazana-e^Madilat, Gulzar-e-Hidayat, 
Tarjuma-e^Hisn-e'Haseen and Faizul Kareem, a detailed commentary of the Quran, 
which rum into several volumes. 

The interest created for Urdu poetry and literature by Nawab Ghulam Ghouse 
Khan continued to hold good during the British rule from 1857-1947. There were 
several presses engaged in bringing out excellent books in Persian and Urdu. 
Madrasas were established froi!< time to time, where Arabic and Persian and the 
Islamic sciences were being taught through the medium of Urdu. Provision was 
made for the study of Urdu in the High Schools and Colley. The dailies, bi-weddies, 
weeklies and monthlies vmre reaching here and read with great interest and enthu- 
siasm.. 

Moiflvi Syed Mohammed Sadiq Hussain Shareef (d. 1904) was an eminent poet 
SB 
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of the day. He was considered as Shahr Ustad (Master of die city poets). All people 
belongiiig to different classes and creeds felt great pleasure in sitting at his feet to 
learn Persian and Urdu from him and getting their compositions corrected by him. 
He had a wide circle of students and admirers and every one desiring to publish 
his own writings felt it necessary to get a certificate of appreciation from him. He 
has to his credit several works like Shareef-ul-Qawaneen (1873), Gulzar-^-Shareef 
(187^, Sharaf‘€~Urdu (1878), Hadith-e-Shareef (1884), his diwan (in 1887 and 
1889). He also published a mathnawi Shant'e-Ghurbat in 1889. He also compiled a 
nice work in Urdu on the History of the Turks with the photograph! of Turkish 
Sultans and Galiplu . Shareef died in 1904. His son Syed Mohammed Jafar Hussaini 
Hareef also was a reputed poet. He published his diwan in 1867 and died one year 
after his father in 1^5. Shareef trained several poets like Nawab Rawoof Ahmed 
Khan Partaw (d. 1926), Nawab Abdus Samad Khan Mahir (1909), Mouivi Haji 
Imamuddin Imam (d. 1893), Haji Abdush Shukoor, Shakir (d. 1892) and others. 

Partaw has published several diwans in Persian and Urdu. His language and 
style were in no way inferior to the North Indian Poetb. He has frequently boasted 
of bis superiority over Ghalib and Dagh. Mahir, Shakir and Imam also have publish- 
ed their diwans in Persian and Urdu. Mouivi Abdus Subhan Saheb Dil (d. 1920) 
and Abdul Quddus Zaw (d. 1946) also have published their compositions in both 
die languages. 

At Vaniyambadi there were two eminent poets who participated in the poetical 
assemblies in the North and won great admiration for their poetry. They are Mouhi 
Gundu Abdul Qadir Shakir (d. 1923) and Mouivi Khateeb Qadir Basha Saheb, 
Badsha. In addition to the collections of poems, Shakir composed a nice mathnawi 
Gulzar-e-Shakir^ depicting the love story of Chandar Badan and Mahyar. Badsha 
published his voluminous diwan in 1895 under the title of Yadgare-e-Badsha. 

Mouivi Ghulam Dastageer Himmat and Shamsul Ulama Haflz Luthfullab 
Saheb Shams Quraishi (d. 1918) were two great teachers and poets, serving in the 
Christian and Presidency Colleges, Madras, respectively. Many poets in Madras 
were trained by them. Shams co-operated with the Rev. Father Edward Sell, the 
Prindpal of Harris High School, Madras, in bringing out several suitable texts in 
Persian and Urdu. 

Poems in Urdu with the relative literary discussions appearing from time to 
time in the periodicals, made some of our scholars turn their attention to compose 
more poems in Urdu than in Persian. Moulana Ghazanfur l^issain Shakir Nayathi, 
who was a product of Darul Uloom Laffieefia Arabic Collega Vellore, was appoint- 
ed as a lecturer of Arabic and Persian in the Oriental Arabia College, Jamia Darus 
Salam, Oomerabad, North Arcot District in 1925. Till his peath in 1967, he was 
engag^ in training the students in the art of poetry. Many {attained proficiency in 
Urdu and proved diemsetves as good poe:s and writers. Among them are Habeeb 
Khan Saheb Sarosh (d. 1964), Syed Annathullah Sarmadi, liakeem Abdul Wahab, 
Zuhuri, Hakeem Fariullah Shareef Wiydi, Abdul Haleemi Qudsi, Mouivi Allah 
W a ks h, I'loori* Ismail Rafi, Abdul Ghafikr, Shakir Fawqh Kaka Abdul Wahid 
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Azim of Ambur, Syod Hamza Hussain Kufi and the writer of this article Mohamed 
Yousuf Kokan. Shakir Nayathi, Kaka Abdul Aziz Fahevm of Ambur, Moulana 
Ziyauddin Amani of Vellore, Hakeem Abbas Asi of Tirupattur and a host of others 
were very much interested in the progress and popularity of the Urdu 
in Tamilnadu. They organised periodical Mushaairas largely attended by the poets 
of Tamilnadu and Karnataka. 

Moulvi Ghulam Abbas Ali Abbas of Madras was an eminent lyrical poet. His 
collection of poems has been edited and published by Prof, Hyder Ali Khan, 
who also composed poems under the pen name of Hyder. Moulvi Raheem Ahmed 
Farooqi Azad, the Arabic teacher of the Government Mohamedan College, Madras, 
was not only a poet of repute but also a great critic. Syed Hasrat Suhrawardi who 
has rendered Tirukkural in Urdu and translated the short stories of Tamil in Urdu, 
is a product of this college. He has now published a collection of his poems under 
the title of Bure-^Gul-Nala-e-Dil and received an award from U.P. Government. 

Athim Kumooli is another great living poet of Madras. His lyrical poems are 
of a very high order. His language is very sweet and full of emotions. Kavish Badri, 
Danish Farazi, Dr. Azizur Rahman Tamannai, Moulana Abdul Bari Havi (d. 1972), 
Prof. Mohammad Jalal, Dr. Abdullah Zawqi, Farhat Kaifi, Kamali and Fidwi of 
Vdlore are some of the noted poets of this period. Tamannai published his sonnets 
in Urdu under the title Barg-a-Naw-Khaz. Farhat Kaifi has recently brought out 
his troiles in Urdu under the title of Patta Patta Buta Buta. 

The writer of this article published his stupendous work Imam Ibn Tymiyya 
in 1959, which has been repulishud by the Islami Publishing Company from Lahore 
in 1960. The writer compiled another work Khanwada-e-Qazi BaderuddowIrA, (Vol. 
I, 1960) which contains authentic information about the lives and works of 21, 
savants and scholars belonging to the family of Qazi Badruddowlah. Syed A. S. 
Usha, former Head of the Department of Arabic, Persian and Urdu, University of 
Madras has published a nice book on the vv ell-known poet Hafiz Shirazi. Darul 
Uloom Lateefia of Arabic College, Vellore nas published several works in Persian 
and their translations in Urdu. It ha<- also published Anwar-e'Aqiab-e-Velure 
giving details about the life and works of the teachers and mystics belonging to the 
family of Syed Shah Abul Hasan Qurbi of Vellore. 

In Karnataka also the language was for a long time Dakani. After the conquest 
of Bijapur by the emperor Aurangzeb in 1686, many people migrated to Sira and from 
there they spread out to various places in Karnataka. Qasim Khan was appointed 
by Aurangzeb as the first Governor of Mysore. After the denuse of Aurangzeb 
in 1707, Sira, Cuddapah, Kumool and Shahnaur became independent. Sira 
and Aroot came under the control of Nawab Asit Jah. Hyder Ali occuined all the 
territories of Mysore one after the other and ruled the country with a firm hand 
until he died on 24(h December 1782. His son Tipu Sultan succeeded him and ruled 
for about 17 years until he was killed in 1799. During the days of Hyder Ali and 
Tipu Sultan many poets and schplars flourished who have left their works in Dakani. 

At this stage we see the teachings of Syed Muhammad (1444-1505) of Jaunpur 
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gaining ground in Mysore. Abdul Momin Khan Momin wrote Asrat’hlshq in 
1681>82 about the life and works of Syed Muhammad of Jaunpur who claimed 
himself as Mahdi. Shah Mohammad Sadruddin was a noted mystic. He compiled 
several works Mm Lagm, Mirat-ai-Azkar, Misbah-al-Nur and Mirat'Oi-asrar. 
Mohammed Sayeed Mekhari Asi (d. 1752) was a poet of repute. Hyder All had im- 
mense faith in Shahmir and his brother Shah Kamahiddin of Cuddapah, who was 
the audior of Mdchzanal-Irfm, published in two volumes in 1913. Kamaluddin 
died in 1809. Lala Mahtab Rai, Sabaqt, Ahmad Khan Shirani, Mir 2binui Abideen 
Shustari, Mohammed Ishaq Bijapuri, Hasan Ali bzat, Qazi Ghulam Ahmad, Shaikh 
Miyan Fazlullah Faqeer, Mir Husain Ali Kirmani, Khairullah Shah Qadiri aim 
Mohammed Shareef, Hussain bin Qadir etc. were some of the eminent poets and 
writers of this period. They have mostly written on mysticism and theology. The 
language was Dakani. 

As die people loved immensdy Hyder Ali and Tipu, they were unhappy at the 
occupation of Srirangapattana by the Britishers and were not ready to co-operate 
with the British rulers in the country. Th^ felt as if they had lost national honour. 
They have expressed their dissatisfaction in their poetry at the said state of affairs 
in the counby. 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, who was installed as the king of Mysore after the 
«(ecution of Tipu, adopted a sympathetic attitude towards Muslims. He granted 
jagirs to Shah Mir and Shah Kamaluddin and sanctioned monthly allowances to 
scholars and administrators of the State. 


Hakeem Baquir Ali and Munshi Ghulam Hussain were respectively the court 
physician and the astronomer. The Muslims continued to study Arabic and Pc rsun. 
There w«re several poets engaged in producing monumental works in Dakani, which 
now had become nearer to Urdu. Syed Abdul Raheero Dargahi (d. 18SS) was a poet 
of repute. Mir Hayat (d. 1861) was the author of Misbahul Ifayath, Siraj-ul-Hayadi, 
KIwnsxhe^Hayath and Sham'e'Mahfil and also translated Qaseeda-e-Burda by 
Imam Busiri into Urdu. Mid/c^-ul-Hayath became very popular and it was printed 
and published several times. Abdul Haq and Ghulam Hyder Sarvar also were 
great poets of this period. 


During the period of the Commissioners Rule in Mysore from 1831 to 1881, 
there have been several poets and writm, like Ghulam Abid (1806-76), Budhan 
Shareef Athim (1831-1918), Mohammed Jafar (1810-1907), Shaher Banu Shakira 
(1827-1901), Mohammed Hayat Qayal (1823-191 1), Moubna Shah Abdul Hye Wai 2 
of Bangalore (1818-82), Nawab Mohammed Hussain Ali Sulta^ Naseem (1839-88), 
Mohammed Abdur Rahman Dil (1844-o99), Shaikh Ahmed Atqan (1840-1901), 
Syed Shihabuddin Shihab (1824-1905), Ghulam Mohammed S lowkath (1845-1945), 
Mtdiammed Ghouse Jadu (1831-1907) and Mohammed Ala^ i Alavi (1868-1931). 
Some of these poets were in cmtact with poets of the North like Oagh and Amir 
Mittai and got thdr poems corrected by them. They have left t leir dtwans and other 
writings. Many of them had by now discarded Dakani anc adopted pure Urdu 
oqieciaHy in lyrical poems. Moulana Abdul Hye was a stiidMit of Sy&d Abdul 
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Lateef Qadri. better known as QutiA-e-Velure (meaning the pivot of all mystics in 
Vellore). Abdul Hye has left several works mostly in verse. He was an extempore 
poet. He prefen ed Urdu to Persian as it had now become the common lang uage of 
India. His works won popularity throughout South India, and still are read with 
great interes*. 

Mohammed Qasim wrote poems under the pen name of SW(glad) and Ghan 
(sorrow). He organised poetic assemblies periodically. Ho started a daily paper 
Qasim al Akhbar from 1861. This was the first Urdu newspaper in Karnataka. 
He was the elder brother of Mohammed Ghouse Jadu, who was also a poet. Qasim 
composed a mathnawi in 1853 lamenting the death of a young poet Sayeed. 
Naseem also was a great poet. His diwan has been edited and published by Prof. 
Mir Mahmood Hussain, with a critical introductioiL These poets and writers paved 
the way for refining and refreshing the Urdu language. 

(^i Mohammedabdullah Hussain Khalil (18S4>1932) was a great teacher 
and poet. His student Hakeem Mohammed Hussmn Shared Hukmi of Bangalore 
compiled a work in Urdu m 1891 on Persian grammar under th< name of Dastur 
rtamah'e-Farsi which was published in 1899 by Mujthabi Press, Delhi. It is the most 
authentic and exhaustive work on this subject. 

Muhammad Abdul Ali Farq of Bangalore was a poet of repute. He was in 
contact with the poets in the North. Haji Abdul Jaleel came from Bombay and 
settled down at Bangalore. He composed poems under the pen name of Ajmal. 
Mohammed Abdur Rahman Kaifi (bom 1 890) was an expert in writing appropriate 
chronograms. He published the diwan of his teacher, Nasir in 1912. Syed ^min 
Mahir (1845-1925), Wali Ahmed Wali (1866-1932), Abdus Subhan Hoshyar, the 
author of Tuhfa-e~Subhani and Khutbat-e-Islam, Abdul Qadir Talib (18^1921), 
Shah Abul Hasan Adib (1886-1960), Mohammed Sulaiman Parwaz (d. 1955) and 
others have been the reputed (>ucis of this pt; .>d. Mirza Nazir Hussain Nazir (d. 
1960) has successfully attempted to render thi Persian poetical work of Dr. Iqbal 
VIZ. Asrar-C’Khudi, Rumuz-c-Bekhudi and Armughan-e~Hijaz in Urdu verse. 
Mohammed Yousuf Nafees of Bangalore was a well-read person. He had mastered 
the poetics which enabled him to compose lyrical poems free of defects and win the 
appreciation of the eminent North Indian poets like Jaleel Manakpuri, Natiq Gulaw- 
thawi, Nuh Narwi, Yagana Changezi and Arzu Lucknowi. He is the author of 
Mizan-e-Sukfum, Matrukath-e-Nashaheer, Tasreehat-e-Natiq etc. He has also left a 
collection of nice letters and poems which show his command over Urdu language. 

There have been a few lady poets and social workers like Ruqayya Bi Kaneez 
(1926), Safiyya Bi Haya (d. 19'‘8), Batul Bi (1943), Aisha Begum, Ruqayya Begum 
and Aqeela Begum. But Sayyeoa Akthar of Bangalore was the greatest of them. 
She was a fine speaker and hence participated in the election meetings held all over 
India in 1937 and recited her poems before the public with such fervour and enthu- 
siasm that she was able to win thi votes easily for the candidate she stood for. She 
condneted an all India Mushaaira in 1942 and invited several poets from the North 
as weQ at from the South. The excellent performances of the local poets in this 
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gathering proved clearly that th^ were in no way inferior to the poets of tiie 
North. 

Urdu is becoming more popular in the high schools and colleges due to the 
mcouragonent of teachers like Prof. Mohammed Khan and his wife, Dr. Amina 
Khatoon, Dr. Habibunnisa, Prof. Syed Mubarizuddin Rafat, Prof. Mir Mahmood 
Hussain, Dr. Hashim Ali, Prof. Mohammed Haneef, Saleem Tammanni, Abu 
Turab Khatai and others. Dr. Amina Khatoon has published Mysore me Urdu, 
Taf^iqi Nawadir and Culha-e-Sad Rang, a collection of letters in Urdu, received by 
her from noted scholars and writers in India and abroad. Habibunnisa has published 
Riyasath-e-Mysore me Urdu ki NashtHhnuma in 1962. Mir Mahmood Hussain 
has published Maqalath-e-Mahmood and Kulliyat-e-Naseem in 1958 and 1969. 
Hashim Ali has published Maghza Marghub, Chahar Shahadath and Miranji Shamsul 
Udtaq. Innumerable Urdu text books arc being edited and published from Bangalore 
whidi go to strengthen the spirit and popularity of Urdu language, not only in 
Karnataka but also in the nearby States. Bangalore rightly deserves to occupy 
supreme place in Urdu-speaking areas in South India. 

The Kerala Muslims have a natural aptitude for Arabic. They were not in 
favour of learning Urdu for a long bme. Many of those who joined the military 
learnt spoken Urdu or Hindi in the army. The others learnt this language when on 
account of their hotel business they came in contact with Urdu-speaking people 
in North India. During the second World war Urdu was being taught in Government 
Brennen College, Tellichery as a second language. The position improved further 
vriien many students began to take interest in learning Urdu and appearing for various 
examinations at different levels. Now Urdu has been introduced in other colleges 
also. The Malayalee students arc passing thrir M.A. examinations in Urdu. An 
effort is being made to popularise Urdu in the whole State of Kerala. 






FOLKLORE OF ANDHRA PRADESH—HISTORY AND 

PROBLEMS 

T. DONAPPA 


The history of Telugu folklore is replete with serious problems. To write its 
history is a tedious job, so what this writer meant by the heading of this essay. In 
point of fact this writer has no regard for mere historical accounts which very often 
amount to listing out bibliographical data unless such accounts point to an enquiry 
into the problems involved in the growth of a discipline in the question. This is 
not to say that this writer has no interest in history, but in his view the kind of 
accounts mentioned above are less significant in view of the more pressing issues 
that a newly emerging field as the present ones is confronted with. However, this 
writer is forced to delineate a short history of Telugu folklore in consonance with 
the demands of the exacting scholarship. 

Folklore study in India is entirely European in its origin. This was emer^ng 
as a new field of learning in the West early in nineteenth century. And this was 
larioduced into India by the Indologists who were making strenuous efforts to infuse 
new blood into our literatures. Besides their exercises, there was again the impact 
of a scholarly group which has been associated with running the British admini- 
stration. C. P. Brown was only one of them. This two-fold impact on our life and 
literatures has resulted in a sort of revitalization and proved extraordinarily pro- 
ductive. 

This has been said because Brown, that great .scientific scholar of Telugu, was 
the first man to discover the existence of a literature founded 'on principles different 
from all other sorts of poetry'. The folklore of which Brown was making a passing 
reference in one of his essays was actually so named in 1846. He wrote as early 
as 1841. 

*‘Finally there are other ballads (cathalu) of great length framed in a peculiar 
chant on principles different from all other sorts of poetry. Some of these, as the 
Bobbilica^ or Ranga Rao charitra, the Nagammacatba and the like are chiefly 
preserved by oral recitation, without having been until now committed to writing. 
These are everywhere popular, though despised, as illiterate, by professed scholars’. 
As has already been pointed out", no 'professed scholar' has paid attention towards 
this important field of learning. 

The beginnings of folklore go back to itie period of J.A. Boyle who has collected 
some folksongs tmd published an essay on ‘Telugu ballad poetry’ in the Indian 
Antiquary in 1874. Charles E. Oover had already prepared his Folksongs of Southern 
India but this collection did not make any reference to Telugu songs. So, Boyle is 
aptly called as the Father of Telugu folklore. A quarter of a century elapsed when 
interest in folklore was revived. Nandiraju Chalapati Rao published his two volume 
work of StfUa pSfolu (songs of womep) early in twentieth century. Mangu Venkata 
i^Anguuttha Rao* issued a revised edition of it in 1905. During the same period 
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M. N. Venkataswami wrote two essays on folklore in the Indian Antiquary. Thus 
folklore study was slowly gaining ground and began to be favoured by a good 
number of traditional scholars. Stalwarts like Veturi Prabhakara Sastry, Panchagnula 
Adinarayana Sastiy, Suravaram Pratapa Reddi, Mallampalli Somasekhara Sarma 
and Akkirtyu Umakantam evinced keen interest in this held. The latter edited 
Bdlaehandruni Yuddhamu, a ballad of Palanadu ascribing its authorship to Srinatha, 
a classical poet ot medieval Andhra. A few other ballads have also been edited by 
Nelaturi Venkatammanayya and the late Mallampalli Somasekhara Sarma. Con- 
tributions made by Tekumalla Kameswara Rao and Sripada Gopalakrishna Murlhy 
need special mention. The former provided a fairly lengthy introduction to this 
field in his collection PStapdtaht (old songs). Sripada Gopalakrishna Murthy’s 
compilations such as PallepadSht, StrVa RSmSyatfapu Patalu, StrVa Pauranikapu 
PSt^u added a quantum of literature to this growing field. Chinta Dikshitulu's 
Prttfa Vangmayamu (people’s literature) depicted the qualities of folksongs in Telugu. 
Hari Adiseshu’s Jdnapada Vdngnuiya Parichayamu (An introduction to folklore) 
deserves to be mentioned as it dealt with the origin and development of folk poetry 
along with a survey of the works then existing. Prayaga Narasimha Sastry published 
Telugu Patte PStalu and rendered some valuable service. ‘Ellora’ is a prominent 
folklore collector who published SaragSlu, Madhurakavitalu and Janapada geyulu. 
He also added some critical discussion of the genre through his Mona Prachina 
KaUdu—PuunpUrvoltaralu (our ancient arts — ^their origin and development). Nedu- 
nuri Gangttdharam is a luminary in this field. He did yeoman service to the cause 
of folklore text collection. It was said that he collected over 4000 songs and his 
numerous works such as Melukokipulu, Mangala-haratulu', Selayiru, StrVa Vrata 
Katkaiu,, JSnapada Giya'^VSngmaya Vyusavali. Atalu Pdfaftf, Minneru. Munniru 
attest to his monumental activity in this field. 

The overall conspectus of Telugu folklore scholarship shows that from the 
very beginning it has been studied both by lay and academic men. The phase of 
academic scholarship may be said to have started with the 1958 dissertation, Telugu 
JSnapada Giya SShityamu by Dr. B. Ramaraju. This writer has also endeavoured 
to collect literature from the folk region of Rayaiasima. His recent work JSnapada 
Kids Sampada (Treasures of folklore) describes the various facets of folklore and 
folklife. He is also one of the joint editors of Trivial a collection of folksongs from 
different folk regions of Andhra. Dr. Raju also wrote for non-Telugu reader. His 
Folktales of AniBtra Pradesh is published by the Sterling Publishers. Dr. Tangirala 
Venkata Subba Rao and Dr. Nayani Krishna Kumari worked on ballad poetry. 
Gene H. Ro^ir of Wisconsin has worked on ballad under the guidance of this 
writer and collected ISO folktales which exhibit numerous tele variants and vari- 
ations in composition. Dr. R. V. S. Sundaram’s thesis is b^d on a comparative 
study of folksongs in Telugu and Kannada. He is also one oil the editors of Alichip- 
paJu, SifimutySht, a collection of folksongs. This has a good lliscussion on folklore. 
Dr. S. Oangappa has also contributed some excellent artides on the folklore of 
Rayaiasim^ Of late Dr. V. Narayana Rao hi^ prdduced a ijbesis under the super- 
vision of this author which sought to apply the oral formulaic theory developed by 
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Lord to understand the mechanism involved in the improvisation and composition 
of folksongs and ballad. He has also provided a good discussion on the relationship 
between the oral and literary traditions. 

Largely collected and discussed aspects of Telugu folklore are song and ballad. 
The other forms like the folk narrative, folk epic, tiddle, etc. have not been studied. 
One reason seems to be that only those aspects of which we have an easy access 
have been considered. Proverb and proverbial expression is a form of folklore which 
has also been neglected. Ravipati Gurumurthy Sastri was the first scholar to herald 
the collection of this genre. He published a volume of proverbs called Andhra 
mkdktichandrika. Later, M. W. Carr translated this volume providing the analogues 
from languages like Italian, Spanish, etc. The same work was published by the 
Vavilla Ramaswami Sastrulu & Sons under the title Telugu SSmetalu. Nandinyu 
Chalapati Rao is also known to have collected some proverbs under the heading 
Andhra Ldkdktichandrika. It is learnt that Dr. C. Narayana Rao made a vast collec- 
tion, but it has not come to us. Dr. C. Subrahmanya Sastry of Andhra University 
has produced a dissertation on proverbs in the literary sources. P. Krishnamurti 
has done some work in this direction and published his collection of proverbs Ldkdkti 
Muhtavali in 1955 and there may be some more collections also. Telugu Sametalu 
(Telugu proverbs) recently reissued by the Andhra Pradesh Sahitya Akademi is 
the only reference work on the subject. Nedumuri Gangadharam’s Vyavamya 
SSmetalu and Pasidi Palukulu include proverbs and proverbial expressions. This 
writer has also collected Jdtlyalu (folk speech forms), a specialised vocabulary used 
by Pagativishagallu, a kind of folk artists. This actually falls under the rubric of 
folk speech. The riddle is another form of folklore that has not been studied in detoil. 
Archer Taylor wrote an essay on ‘Twentythree Telugu riddles from Nelloie’ in 
the Journal of American Folklore in 1941. Gangadharam's collections include 
some riddle forms. Chamatkara podupu kuihalu (humorous riddles) often seen in 
the mass of pavement literature is also an i istance of this form. This pavement 
literature rich in folklore clement has to be explored by a future day folklorist. 
This writer has also made a collection of some 700 riddle forms from Rayalasima 
folk region but this collection has not been published as yet. Na^alives such as 
Sahasraiirachchhida Apurvachintamani, Balanagamma Katha. ParamSnandayya Sish 
yula Kathalu, Nijamaina K5il Ram?svara Majill Kathalu are to be explored with 
a view to understanding the comonants of lolklorc that made them what they are. 
Brown’s TatSchSrla Kathalu edited by ‘Bangore’ is an obvious instance of folktales 
that have gone in nuiking literary tradiiioit. 

The interesting aspect of modem literature is that folklore is explored and us^ 
by writers and poets of diftcrent persuasions. Many poets such as Bapimju, 
Basavaraju, Kavikondala, Konakalla, Sivudu, to name only a few, have suoocssmlly 
imitated the characteristics of folk potery. Konakalla’s highly popular song Mokka- 
Jotata Tdtald that echoes in the hearts of Telugu people derives its strength from its 
folk eleinent. Folklore is also ^plored for the purpose of political and idealogical 
propaganda. Indeed, the Communist Party and the recently emerged revolutionary 
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poets are relyiog more on folk models with a view to appealing to the popular senti> 
ment. It is this pattern that is picked up by the cine*writers who employ the features 
of folklore to achieve the maximum effect. Ihe most popular movie songs are those 
that have been cast m the folk models. It should also be noted that folklore is em^ 
ployed by the poete of lesser order who occasionally compose songs when some 
natural <»lamities occur. I am instancing the songs that abruptly came into being 
aAer the boat accident that befell the piligrims on their way to BhadrSchalam. 

Of late, folklore has been taken up for study and research in various capacities 
by various institutes. The Telugu Departments of Andhra and Osmania Univer- 
sities have introduced a paper on folklore as optional. The Public Relations Depart- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh Government has constituted a folklore committee with 
the object of collecting the foUisongs throughout the Andhra. Andhra Sangita 
Nataka Akaderai has also started a program for collecting folksongs. Dr. Ramaraju, 
Dr. Nayani Krishna Kumari, V. Sitadevi and others have founded the Andhra 
Pradesh JSnapada SShitya Parishad with an avowed desire of promoting the collec- 
tion and study of folklore. Besides, folklore is being popularized and propagated 
by the All India Radio of this region. All these developments speak of the growing 
interest in this field. 

This essay does not attempt to make a complete survey of all the aspects 
of Telugu Folklore scholarship and it is not also possible to do so in this short 
compass. 

With over a hundred years of history behind it, Telugu folklore study which 
came into being as a new literary genre under the impact of European researches 
has not attained academic status as yet. Further, it may come as a surprise that the 
existing collections do not show any stance fot systematic study and analysis. More- 
over, the fact that the growth' and evolution of a discipline has been stunted not 
because of any inherent difficulty but because of lack of interest and enthusiasm 
calls for a searching analysis of the situation. 

Folklore study in this region has been of an occasional interest to scholars 
and even today there is no sustained and serious effort to making this study scientific 
Inspite of continuous outward influences, this field has remained in a condition 
of remarkable neglect. This studied neglect is only a part of alround inertia that 
has enveloped our minds so consequently our research centres. And it is difficult 
to expect a change in the situation without a corresponding change in our attitude 
and mental outlook. Ours is a traditional society and as such there is little scope 
for innovation and exploration. But the basic fact one has to fecognize is that rese- 
arch can flourish only in aisociety that values knowledge for its }wa sake, encourages 
free, critical enquiry.^ The scientific method and the scientifii temper are the pre- 
conditions of the growth and development of ideas in any so< ety. The key to the 
adventure of ideas in the West lies in the fact that the Westen mind seeks to study 
and understand other cultures not only for its own sake but ibo for a proper ap* 
{Hteoatimi of one’s own culture. This also explains My Wests n scholars like C. P. 
Brown were' aMe to pioneer the Indian studies even within the lunitations and struc- 
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tural coostpaiiite itnpos^ on them by the society in which they were working. It 
would be unfair to praise them without trying to understand the factors that pro- 
moted their research activity. 

Indeed, the study of folklore has been nudged into being not so much by the 
academics as by a group of amateurs who occupy their leisure hours by W 9 rking 
on this field. In the Universities also folklore gained a foodiold only during the 
1960s. Very few post-graduate research centres are considering this for study nor 
is research profusely encouraged. As a consequence of this, folklore study has been 
in disordered condition. The questions of origins, difusion, classification, form and 
functions of folklore have remained unduly speculative on the one hand and no 
theory has been evolved in the absence of well-established facts on the other. Re- 
search is highly handicapped by the lack of theoritical framework and critical ap- 
paratus. Not only that. There has been no attempt to evolve the methodology 
of study though it should be pointed out that mere methodology cannot make a 
discipline scientific. Largely absent in this field are the viable patterns of enquiry 
to be employed in the fundamental research. 

Folklore is apparently universal. Every society is known to have incorporated 
folklore in some form or other. However, the trouble as Hockett points out is that 
an indigenous classification must be sought for which is consciously accepted by 
the participants of the society in question.^ What 1 mean is this. A neat classifi- 
cation evolved in the West may not fully explain the forms of native folklore. It 
is true that we have to depend ( n Western models until an alternative classification 
IS evolved. But all the same, it should be possible for us to attempt a viable pattern 
of enquiry. Another point that strikes me is that folklore studies in India should 
cut across the barriers of language and region. This involves the subsumption of 
various theories worked out in difierent parts of India into a general, comprehensive 
theory of Indian folklore. This assumption i> based on the fact that the components 
of folklore, myths, motifs, symbols are likely « be identical that go into the making 
of literature of different folk regions because the dominent Hindu World view is 
manifestly present throughout the land. Tnis is an hypothesis that may be verified 
by the future folklorists. 

Since folklore originates, lives and grows in oral tradition, field work is 
of supreme importance, and so the folklorist must be adept in difierent skills, per- 
spectives and methods. Little is done by way of systematic collection and study. 
The early collectors did not possess the essential field techniques. As a result, the 
major portions of these collections arc inextncally mixed with the spurious and 
inauthentic texts. As has been mentioned prev'.msly, inspite of certain defects, 
the private scholarship has donv excellent service in text collection. But it should 
be pointed out that stalwarts mentioned elsewhere in this essay were a band of 
scholars viiio hyd been romantically attracted toward this ‘literature of illiterate 
masses’. Their conception of folklore was very naive and unscientific. In their 
view,- folklore is derivative and so assigned a secondary place to it. But in reaUty 
oral tradition is some how more basic than literary tradition, the emergence of which 
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coincides more or less with the invention of writing system. Moreover, there is 
no society any where in the world which does not have literature in the form of 
folklore. One of the most misconceived areas of knowledge seems to be the relation* 
ship between language and literature. The problems of folklore are also intimately 
connected with the problems of language. 

Another misconception among the academics here is that folklore study proper 
belongs to the departments of language and literature. Such conception is fraught 
with serious consequences. This is wholly a unhistoric and unscientific view. Any 
one familiar with the intellectual history of the West knows that quite a number 
of seminal theories have been put forth by scientists in knowledge areas other th^n 
their own. It is not without reason that many American scientists have established 
themselves in disciplines other than their own. This implies that knowledge knows 
no isolation and cannot thrive in restricted and fragmented cells. In fact, this aspect 
is more relevent in the Indian context where the minute specialization is a hoped for 
ideal. Not only that, current theories of folklore involve an interdisciplinary approach 
and aneclectic view seems to be an inevitable development tending towards a monis- 
tic concept 

It should finally be noted that much of our research activity is not free from 
religious overtones. This is a hangover of our spiritualist tradition which is almost 
an obsession with our researchers and academics. The tendency to spiritualize 
knowledge with scant regard for scientific method leads to self-arrogance. The 
knowledge in modem times is based on scientific method which presupposes the 
cultivation of scientific temper of mind. Since these two factors are interdependent, 
nothing can be achieved in the field of ideas in the absence of either. There is also 
another difficulty that poses a problem. This society just coming out of the medieval 
stupor has not yet developed. a critical tradition that acts as a corrective. In the 
absence of such tradition, the distinction between knowledge and non-knowledge 
is always blurred. 


Notes aad RcTcfOncM 

1. A. B. Shah: SeiMlfie Method, (Allied, Bombay, 1964). 

2, C. P. Hockett: A course in Modern Linguistics (Oxford and JBH* 1973), p. 358. 



FOLK ARTS OF ANDHRA PRADESH 

B. RAMARAJU 

The history of arts and crafts of Andhra Pradesh goes to remotest antiquity. 
Pre-historic caves and finds in, Andhra Pradesh prove the artistic ventures 'of the 
early inhabitants of this region. Archaeological monuments and literary and reli- 
gious documents stand a proof of mural paintings and drawings of folk type that 
were in vogue in the ancient days. Even today the village women decorate the walls 
of their houses with different paintings and drawings during wedding ceremonies 
and other auspicious occasions like vratov and religious functions. Almost all the 
temples of Mahlkali and ^akti in the twin cities of Hyderabad and Secundeiabad 
are painted with dreadful figures of Mahishasuramardini, Mahakali, demons and 
other devotees. Some of the mythological themes arc illustrated on these temple 
walls. There are particular castes which perform this job with skill. Painted earthen- 
ware of different kinds and sizes, terracotta figures and well polished pottery un- 
earthed in the excavations in Andhra Pradesh are exhibited in Amaravati, Nagaijuna- 
and Hyderabad museums. They reveal a continuous tradition of clay art. 
They arc excellent specimens of Tclugu folk art which provide a rich commentary 
on the social life of Andhras. 

Muggu known as rangavalli in Sanskrit, is another folk art known to every 
village girl and woman. Powdered rice or rice paste or siuida (white clay) is the 
material used in this art. This art is a daily feature throughout Andhra. Every 
courtyard and house floor and the platform of tulasi plant are decorated daily in 
the morning with different designs of muggu and its absence is a sacrilege for any 
Hindu family. This art is an eye feast particularly during Sankranti, wed ding 
ceremonies and other festive and auspicious ^vcasions. Different designs of the line- 
drawings, geometrical shapes like triangles, (."^cles and curves, floral designs, lotus 
creepers, temples, chariots, peacocks, parrots, symbols of sun and moon, LakshmT 
and Parvati, conch and trident, Nandikessara and Naga, Tantric and other mystic 
symbols are amazingly artistic in composition and colour complex. 

The following illustration indicating the meamng of a verse in Muti^hdca-upani- 
shad is a climax of Andhra genius in this folk art. 

Dva suparna sayuja sakhaya, samanam vriksham pariiasvajSte 
tavdranyah pippalom svadaiiyauc^nonnanvd abhichSkaifti. 

Muni^ka-upanishad. III-I-l 

(Two birds, inseparable founds cling to the same tree. One of them eats the 
sweet fruit, the other looks on without eating). 

Tattoo is another folk art in Andhra. Almost all the tribals and hillmen and 
women tattoo their bodies for decorative purposes. The villagers also consider 
tattooing as a mark of beauty. A small star either on the chin or the cheek, a flower 
design on the forehead, the name of the beloved on the forearm really adds beauty 
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and charm to any village womaiL There is a folk song in Telugu wherein a vivacious 
girl asks her beloved to have the figures of STta's footprints and Rima’s arrows 
tattooed on her thighs, by paying four and half annas. Able*bodied men and wrestlers 
tattoo their forearms, biceps, thighs and chests with diflerent designs and figures of 
lions, eagles, nSgas, HanumSn, clubs, swords and full-blown lotuses. There is a 
particular caste known as paehchabotlavSru whose profession is tattooing. 

Mask-making is another folk art of Andhra. Masks required for peddanmtala- 
v3du (a professional beggar who goes round the villages showing different deities 
in a box, cutting his own muscles above the elbows and dripping the oozing blood 
on his face so as to present a ghastly scene and thereby evoking the sympathy of 
the onlookers and lashing his own back with a long whip while his wife beats the 
drum) requires a coloured face mask while he presents his dreadful dance. Besides 
such masks, the full-sized masks of various gods and goddesses, and different animals 
and birds required by the dancers are also coloured and beautifully painted. This 
folk art provides bread to many families particularly in coastal Andhra. 

Kalamk&'i (printing on sarees and cloth) is in vogue from years before Christ 
in Andhra. The {Minted sarees of Bandar (Machilipatnam in Krishna District) 
had a good market in West as well as in East in the days of yore. The Rangrcz 
community has mastered this art. They prepare charming designs on paper then 
cut it on wooden blocks and then print on sarees by pressing these wooden models 
with fine iiuligenous dyes. Different designs have different local names. Even to- 
day this is a flourishing and lucrative folk art. 

Palm tree is nicknamed as kalpavriksha of AndhradSsa. Every part of it is use- 
ful. Nothing of it goes imte. Its leaves were used for writing when paper was not 
invented. Though the leaves are no more used for writing purposes in modem days 
they are still useful for hundr^ and odd other purposes. They form the mam roof 
for shelter in every village. Once ear ornaments i.e. kammas and tatankas were 
made of palm leaves. Palm leaves are used for making rain coats, umbrellas, baskets, 
doll boxes, fans, mats, sails and other sundry things. The strong and fine fibre of 
palm trees is used for preparing flower baskets, ornament boxes, vermilion boxes, 
mirror boxes and vanity bags. 

Needle work, an additional qualification for any marriageable girl of high or 
low birth, is still looked upon as a pride in Andhra. Floral designs, peacocks and 
parrots, deers and antelopes and a variety of flora and fauna, the artistic creatiun 
of feminine fingers that hold the needle, decorate pillow covers, bedsheets, door 
curtains and blouses of women folk in Andhra. Embroidery is an ancient folk art. 
Jackets and blouses sewn into with small polished ^ss p^s cut into squares, 
triangles and circles, or stitched with floral designs, creepers,|birds and geometrical 
motifs and patterns with coloprful threads, or coagulated wth small gjass beads 
of variqjated colours are envious art pieces of Andhra wom«folk. Once the royal 
set^ios too patronised this folk art and as a result it developM neatness and refine- 
ment, sub^tuting the folk material by pearls, jdiambnds and fiolden zari. Even the 
uttra-modern civilisation is not averse to this folk art 
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Etolls and puppets of Andhra Pradesh arc marked for their simplicity and 
beauty. Every house either big or small in olden days used to have a bommarillu 
i.e. doll-house where children of that house kept their dolls, performed their marriages 
and arranged mock dinners. Though the modem constructions do not provide any 
corner for such doll-houses, the dolls and puppets arc still supposed to be decora- 
tions and show pieces in any house in Andhra. Dasara^ DJpavali and SaAkrSnti 
arc the special occasions when each house in Andhra arranges bomntalakoluvu i.e. 
dolls* court and exhibit all the finest dolls and puppets thematically. Nowadays 
modem themes regarding our country and our national life are substituted for the 
old puranic mythological events. These festivities therefore have provided good 
opportunities for the development of the folk art of dolls and puppets. 

Dolls and puppets arc made of a variety of material easily available in different 
parts of Andhra. Sea coast and nver beds provide cockle shells, nail shells, turtile 
shells in abundance. Cocoanut trees are largely grown in coastal Andhra. All these 
shells are used as raw material for different kinds of dolls in these areas. Carpenters 
in every village make dolls with any kind of ordinary wood. Chittoor District is 
famous for dolls and puppets of redwood. All the shops at Tirupati, the famous 
pilgrim centre in Chittoor District, exhibit a variety of dolls and other utensils made 
of red and black wood. Every boy or girl naturally buys a doll box which contains 
a set of household utensils and many other things. Wooden dolls of various gods 
and goddesses particularly of lord Venkatesvara and His consort arc special features 
of Tirupati. Visakhapatnam and Srikakulam Districts have thick forests and forest 
animals. That is why dolls made of bison horns are available in these parts. This 
has been developed into a modern craft and a variety of things like lamp stands, 
flower vases, ash trays, combs, cigarette cases, snuff boxes, birds like cranes, swans, 
animals like deer and elephants and human figures are made of horn in these districts. 

Of all the dolls and puppets, Kondapaiu dolls and puppets have earned name 
and fame for Andhradc^. KondapalU is a h Morical place in Krishna District near 
Vijayawada. There is a particular community which has specialised in doll-making 
at Kondapalli. The artists at KondapalU use ponika wood which is available, in 
the nearby hills and jungles and make different varieties of toys. Different colours 
are also prepared by the artists with the help of indigenous materials like indigo, 
vermilion, red chalk, white clay and their combinations. They also use glittering 
golden powder and liquid for painting the figures of gods and goddesses and the 
borders of the costumes used for these dolls. The painting is not only artistic but 
natural and realistic. Very popular among the dolls of Kon^palli are those of 
elephant, elephant with howdab, palanquin, cradle, lotus, Lakshm!, Parvati, 
Sarasvati, toddy tapper on a pa m tree, cultivator, labourer, police constable, school 
boy, cow, cart, set of Dasavaiaras, RSdha and Madhava and feminine afigures. 

Bnril Duma 

PSttaffiki SSmanatha, one of thp earliest Telugu poets, made mention of the 
variety of Telugu folk dramas that were in vogue during his time in his celebrated 
S9 
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work Pofj^itSrS^Qfachaiitra. Some of these forms are still preserved and some 
have become extinct. The rural dramas and other performing art forms coming 
down from generations are: 

Yakshagioa (Pi. XIX, A and B) 

The name Yaksfiagdna suggests that it was only a recitation of diii music by 
a Yaksha or Yakshim in its earlier state and after some time evolved into a narration 
of episode with the aid of more than one character and finally developed into an 
opera with different kinds of songs, dialogues and numerous characters. In Andhra, 
the Yakshas known as Jakkulu are found in Anantapur, Kumool, Guntur, Krishna 
and Godavary Districts. From times immemorial it is a dancing and theatrical 
caste. The early Yaksha^nas contain disi compositions like yompc, triputa, atatdja, 
IkatSlOt dvipada, ila, sobhana, dhavab, ntangalarati besides dialogues. Later, 
Yakshag&ias developed many nuances and adopted some of the features of classical 
Sanskrit drama. The period of the NSyaks of Tanjore is the Victorian age for, 
Yakshagana literature in composition as well as production. Yakshagana can be 
des^ibed as an operatic ballet play. There are songs intercouched sung to varying 
rhythms for effective conveying of the mood of the episodic situation. There is 
conversation, mostly a lively one, even when the subject matter is philosophic 
There are the characters who make speeches, sing verses and songs. The subjects 
chosen are mostly from the puranic lore. The highlighted roles therein do attract 
the attention of the audience. One or two characters arc introduced, without any 
reference to the mythological story, for the purpose of sustaining interests in the 
audience. These characters are always the favourites of the spectators. The structure 
of the playlet is always simple. It opens, develops, reaches a climax and then the 
denoument is worked out. Fn some conversations, certain passages arc uttered ex- 
tempore, which always have a topical bearing. Sometimes a local incident is woven 
into the dialogues. The audience never feel the anachornism, but it regales them. 
The ^ple folk audience feel satisfied with the performance. 

Pagativesiiihi (R XIX. C) 

Some of the stock characters that are introduced into the YakshagSnas to 
portray local incidents have gained individuality and are often taken out of the plays 
themselves and enacted as single*item pieces. They are called PagafivgskSlu, which 
literally means day>characters. They are called so because the|e portrayals are shown 
during the day time. The actors, often not more than two of three, go round from 
village to Ullage. They stay at a village for a week or ten dkys and each day they 
portray one role (vgsham) and on the final day go about thi village begging alms. 
This htu been necessary since 'the actors who entirely depenad upon their Yaksha- 
gdm performances could not have full performances during t|e rainy season. Some 
of the most important day diaracters are I^dinatnma, So^taySji, SBmidSvamma, 
Kocava&ji; etc. 
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Kalipnn 

Kiddpiun another type of traditional drama is a precursor to YakshagSna for 
it U simpler in its thematic development and direct in its moral appeal. Like Barika 
it is a mono-play, mainly characterizing one main person and another less important 
one. Each of the characters enters with a self-introduction. The sOtradhdra, not 
only conducts the play by his running commentary, on the sequences of the play, 
but plays the role, often, of an attendant, whose main duty is to respond, question 
and fill in the dramatic gaps left out by the main character. 

Most important of this type of traditional drama are BhamakalSpam (PI. XIX, 
D) and Gollakalapam, which arc said to have been composed by Siddhendra-y5gi 
of the 17th century, who, in order to divert and purify the art of dancing from the 
prostitute-dancers had initiated and trained a whole clan of Brahmin boys into the 
art of dancing. 

Different traditional dramatic troupes produce these playlets. KuchipBii 
troupe is one such. Tradition and discipline guide their theatric activity. The most 
popular play they produce is Bhamakalapam. 

^In Yakshagana structure, in several of them, a very popular character is intro- 
duced. He is similar to that of the Fool. He accompanies the chief character and 
holds jovial conversation. The spectators feel enlivened. They enjoy the whole 
show. 

Koravanji 

The basic feature of this type of operatic playlet is metaphysics. Didactic deli- 
neation is the main pattern of this playlet. The characters are symbolic in their 
significance. Jlva saii represents the life monad ( ilvatma ) ; Kriya kanta represents 
the actions indulged in by creatures; Siiigadu represents the primeval nature, Kora~ 
vanji is the gnostic enlightenment and Sii'.n is the original kinetic energy of the 
cosmos. The folk arc repeatedly instructed m philosophy through the medium of 
such operatic playlets. The fundamental L^nets of the religion are amusingly reported 
through this dramatic media. 

Koravaiiji also means the female soothsayer. Traditionally some women of a 
particular class are trained to impart the knowledge of the coming events. In realistic 
life, there arc these women, who for a pitia«ce of a measure of rice, paddy or grain 
or cash foretell events, avidly sought for by clients. Her cry, eruka can be loosely 
translated into awareness, to become known to the Ultimate Reality of existence. 
A traditional rigmarole song is recited. It consists of an invocation to the gods and 
goddesses of the nearby placi s. mostly of the villages. Next obeisance is offered to 
the master. Then commences the soothsaying. It is spoken in riddles or enigmatic 
epistles. The lines recited apply to many that arc worried over mundane matters 
which require a solution. The clientele are mostly anxious over-worried house- 
holders, persons that lost property or those that are desirous of securing property, 
those ^t have lost the domestic •animal which has strayed away, those whose 
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dearest and nearest are sick. Seeking the eruka affords them a consolation par 
excellence. 

Such a person is introduced into the folkplay. Tlie arrival of KoravaJ^i on to 
the stage is the most expected pleasing feature in the play production. Her cry, 
truka, releases the tension of the previous scene, wherein the anxious lover is pining. 
Particularly this character of of KoravdRii is introduced in romantic plots. Sometimes, 
the lover himself puts on the role of Koravailji, soothsayer, and gains audience with 
the pining love. The meeting assures them of fulfilment of amorous experience. 
All the spectators, young and old, take to this with utmost pleasure. 

VUMnifaka (PI. XX, A) 

It is a play in the streets, i.e. an open air dramatic performance. The classicists 
of dramaturgy have classified VWii as a type of play. But the rural drama called 
VWiinSfaka is something different. This type of play was introduced by the Saivite 
poets with missionary zeal. The subject-matter of the plays is drawn mostly from the 
epics. Some characters are recognised favourites of the audience. These open air 
theatres produce the Yakshaganas above referred to. Several troupes get their 
training hereditarily. They are itinerary professionals, but the performance is never 
restricted by the demand of any payment. The lord of the village or the chief of' the 
village invites these groups to give a performance. After the play the actors in their 
costumes go round the houses and collect whatever is given. History has recorded 
that lUichipSdi players existed even from the ISth century. They were patronised 
and amply paid by the emperors of Vljayanagara. Later on, during the K.utb shSh> 
kings of GSIkon^ these players were encouraged and were amply paid. 

♦ 

Bomnudifa 

Puppetry (fiomnudata) is one of the most ancient Indian Folk Arts and Andhra 
History records that this art was in vogue during the Sfitavahana penod. Art critics 
opine that the art of puppetry spread from the Andhra to Indonesia, Cambodia. 
Malasia, Thailand, Burma, and from there to Africa, Greece, Macedonia and, 
Byzantine empire. Puppet is always managed and controlled by a puppeteer. The 
whole performance and all things connected with it is puppetry. Figures and figuri- 
nes are made of wood carvings, to resemble the characters in a play. They are also 
made out of seasoned leather, which are particularly selected. Their translucent 
state helps for the show. Illumination from the backside lends a realistic picture 
wdien die puppet is projected over the lighted screen. BomntalS^ is the play produced 
by puppets h^led by the expert puppeteer. These are made of wood, cotton etc. 
Tdhd^maUUa (PI. XX, B) is the play conducted with pup^ts made of seasoned 
leather. But die styles of presentation of these puppets vary4 There are four main 
divisions in puppertry. 

MmrIaMittif or String Poppets 

The manitfocture of the puppet involves separate lirols attached and their 
moveinentB are tnaiupalated by striags. The Strings are pilled either by fingers 
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deftly or by hands in an expert manner. The study of the human postures and atti- 
tudes» which are suggestive of the changing sentiments and emotions is so minute 
and thorough that the puppetteer manages the strings in a realistic manner. 

The puppets are manufactured with wood and the piece is shaped into the re- 
quired effigy. The joints of the body are tied to strings and the manipulation serves 
well to bring about the movements. Several strings are tied to a handle and the deft 
pulls of the strings produce the realistic effects. 

Travelling individual soothsayers, mostly women, carry in their kit some of the 
marrionette figures. They weave out the text for a skit and begin to show them 
before their prospective clients. This is a prelude for attracting the clients to demand 
from the puppeteer forecasting the future. 

Another variety consists of Todugu Bommalu or glove puppets. The palm 
is thrust into the hollow of the figure and the fingers manipulate the movements 
of the various limbs, which arc loosely tied by strings. 

The third type consists of Ocha Bommalu or rod puppets. The whole figure 
is mounted over a rod and strings are passed through. 

^The fourth variety is T5lu Bommalu the coloured shadow leather puppets. 
These are manufactured out of deer or goat leather, well tanned and seasoned. 

These shows are produced during nights. A screen is tightly tied. A lamp with 
good illumination is placed at a distance, behind the screen. The distance is fixed 
by experience and the same depends upon the intensity of light. There will be three 
or four puppeteers handling the figures. Two of them are always women. The 
control over their voices is admirably practised. They simulate any sound, human, 
animal or otherwise. The skill exhibited is perfectly controlled. The speeches made, 
the songs rendered in music accord precisely to the action i.e. the change of postures 
of the figures. This continuity gives to the audience the illusion of the play produced. 

Tradition guides the troupe of the pnj-oeteers. They travel over the country 
and make their living. The stories are mosi.\ taken from the epics and pwrS/uu. 

Vilakam 

This is a play, the text of which is given out impromptu. Four seasoned actors 
gather on the stage and on the spur of the moment think of a topic extempore 
and deliver the same dramatically and effectively. The subject is mostly the 
topical incidents of everyday life. Humour is the dominant motive that is rendered. 
They weave out ftin and frolic from the ordinary life incidents. The courtfool 
(touchstone) dominates the play. His speeches whet the intelligence of the 
spectators. Social evils are grotesquely spoken out and the audience feel enter- 
tained. Social inequities anu idiosyncrasies of the individuals are wittily empha- 
sised and projected and this rendering enhances the merriments of the audience. 
The village officers, tax collectors, the dandy, the miser are the targets. Their 
character is portrayed skilfully. The speeches have the effect of neat whipping. 
The redicttle is made sufficiently pxmgent. 

Thk type of folkplay is prevalent only in Visakhapatnam District. 
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BmkatlM (PI. XX. C) 

This is a story te'ling with the aid of percussion instruments and cymbals. 
The party consists of three in the minimum. They are minstrels specially trained. 
It is their family trait. They engage audience the whole night. The story narrated 
is song deals with a heroic figure. The heroes are mostly of Telugu land. Their 
mentbries are commemorated in this manner. 

This narration in musical tones is traced back to the days even prior to the 
days of the RamSyam. Later on, as ages passed this rhapsodic tradition continued 
taking regional forms and the main aim was to preach, entertain or to create a pastime 
to the rural folk. During the reigns of the various dynasties of Andhra this enter- 
tainment by minstrels had a hold on the folk. During and just after the KSkatTya 
times Saivite missionary zeal has monopolised this pattern of recitations in song and 
musk, ^iva worshippers known as Jangamas particularly practised this musical 
recitation before the masses. Tales about lord l^iva were a galore in their repertoire. 

To rival and match these Saivite narrations in song, the devotees of Vishnu 
began these recitations. They can be classed into four. The format of the recitation 
troupe is the same and their technique remained the same. 

Gollas, i.e. cowherds specialised Katamaraju Katha (Pi. XX, D). A chieftain 
of the YIdava rulers had to fight against the forces of the Telugu-chSja 
chief, Manumasiddhi of Nellore. This battle gave rise to the extempore composi- 
tions of songs. The folks were provided for with amusement and the triumph of 
Vaishnavism is inrojected. 

Pichchuguntlas are another group of such minstrels. These groups generally 
engage themselves in reciting the balled of the heroes of Palnad. This is about an 
internecine battle that took p(ace near about Macherla, Gurajala and Karcmpudi. 
The heroic deeds are describe in powerful musical language and the narration still 
remains a popular ballad. 

BavaiHu another group of ihapsodists specialise in the narration of EUamma 
katha, the story of the parents of Parasurhma. 

Jakkulu is another group of these folksingers. These narrate during day time 
about KSmesvari sisters. The song is a part of a ritual of worship. 

Saga of traditional stories are the main topics for these various groups to en- 
tertain the folk. They are professionals. Even now those families arc surviving, 
but as the listeners have gone after the western pattern of culture, the encouragement 
has lessened and the minstrels are taking up other types of en^loyment. 

But in modem times this medium is very much exploited^by diflferent political 
parties all over the country for the party propaganda and electioneering. The govern- 
ment also is using this medium for the propagation of its plao| and other activities. 


HarikatlMi 

Horikatha, along with Burrakatha, is the* most popular Entertainment in the 
rural areas.’ As the name indicates, it is a story of Hari, the but in form it is 
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very close to Ydkshagana. In fact it is nothing but a narrated YakshagSna. The 
literature, the mode of writing and the style are all similar both to the Yakshagana 
and Harikatha, the only difference being that in Yakshagana several characters 
assume the role of different personages, whereas, in Harikatha, only the man i.e. 
the narrator by his gestures and comments assumes (of course, without make-up) 
all the characters and reads out the dialogues of all the characters in a dramatic style. 

The name is derived from the early tradition of singing songs in praise of Hari, 
but is soon extended to the narration of stories with ^aiva, Vaish^va and historical 
importance. The narrator must be an alround genius and properly narrated it will 
have all the force of a dranoalic presentation. 

Bhajana 

It has been recorded in puranas that devotees in their ecstasy and exuberance 
of self-surrender forget themselves and sing songs in praise of the lord. It is said 
so of Prahlada and Narada. Chaitanya the great Vaishnavite saint sang in utter 
devotion. This gave rise to singing in group and utterance of the name of the lord 
in the text of the songs is repeated by the chorus and said in encore by the other 
members of the group. Cymbals made of different kinds of wooden planks, which 
could be easily held in hands are used. The singing accords to the time beats. This 
practice is continued in a marathon time-sequence and whole nights arc spent in 
singing. Sometimes, they do this bhajana moving in circles. They do it in processions. 
The unity in diversity is manifest in these types of bhajanas. During festivities those 
groups arc invited to perform these. The songs are mostly of great saint musicians 
and bhaktas like Tyagaraja, Bhadrachala Ramadasa, Narasimhadasa, Ni^la, 
Praka^dasa, Tataiikam Veiikatadasa and others. The members of the party are 
musicians and their ecstasy is marked during their performance of the bhajana. 

Bahurfipa 

This type of playing on the stage is an ■ .cm in the repertoire of the folk plays. 
One actor who is adept in acting, singing, and good at delivery of speech takes up 
the role of many and gives a show and creates various interests to the audiences. 
Writers of Dance texts classify bahurupa as the folklore variety. 

These various folk forms give a picture of the ethos of the country people. 

Modem dance concerts and theatrical performances do include in the programme 
some items of folk art forms. But those performances arc too artificial. They create a 
diversion in the agenda of the concert. But the real spirit of the folk form is absent. 
The stage of the metropolis is illfitted for the production of folk forms. The original 
milieu of the countryside alone provides for the genuine enjoyment of such perfor- 
mances. 

Folk Donoas 

In Andhra one can notice a complex of folk dance forms. They vary in several 
detoib. Dance as practised by j>rimitivc peoples, seems to be an evolutionary and a 
derivative one. 
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There are nearly 33 kinds of foresters, hilloien and tribals in Andhra Pradesh. 
And they have their own dances also. These dances can be broadly divided into 
three groups: (0 religious, Qi) social, and iiii) pastime 

The Gaai4i DaMe of Gey^a 

DfpSwr^ is the biggest festival for the Raj Goods of Adilabad District. As the 
harvest is over and the season is cold and congenial the Goods dressed in colourful 
costumes and decorated with ornaments go to neighbouring villages in troupes 
singing and dancing. Such troupes are called dandSri dance troupes. The daniSri 
dance troupe consists of twenty to forty members. GusSdi is a part of da^iSri and 
consists of two to five members. This commences on the fullmoon day and goes on 
tilt the 14th day of dark fortnight of DipSvali. 

The Mango Dance of Ko^fa Reddls 

The Hill Reddis or Konda Reddis, also called the Reddis of the Bison Hills, 
dwell in Khanunam, East Godavari and West Godavari Districts. These parts 
are famous for mangoes also. Mango is the favourite fruit of the Kon<^ Reddis. 
Before plucking the mango fruits Kon^ Reddis have a ceremonial festival and a 
community dance. They neither decorate nor paint their bodies like the gusadis. 
They dance rhythmically to the accompaniment of drums and worship Mutyalamma 
and Kon^devata. This dance commences during nights. 

The Pcncodt Dance of Kbof^ 

Khon^ also caQed SSmantas are the most backward hi Ilmen, dwelling in the 
inaccessible hilly regions of . Visakhapatnam and Srikakulam Districts. During 
weddings and t festival coming in the month of April the Khon^ indulge in the 
peacock dance. Pirodi, a kind of flute and the tinkling bells around the ankles arc 
the only accompaniments. Alt the dancers put on white eOtdtis, tie bells called, 
muyyaAgam to their feet, wear turbans called toyangam, made of cyperus rotundus 
grass, tugged with colourful rags and fasten bunches of peacock feathers to their 
backs at waists so as to took like peacock tails whenever they bend down forward. 


Dinsa Dance of Ankn Valley (PI XXI, A) 

The Araku Valley is the most charming hilly region in Visakhapatnam District. 
Valmiki, Bagata, Khon^ and Kotia tribes inhabit this valley md other agency areas 
of this district. The favourite dance of these tribes is dim t which is performed 
during the month of Chaitra i.e. March/April, weddings am other festivals. Old 
and young, men and women all take part in the dinua dai ce. During festivals, 
peojrie go from one village to another village to partkipati i in the df/naa dance. 
There are eight varieties of dimsa dance. They are: (/) Bod Dimsa, (//) Gunderi 
Dimsa or Usku Dimsa, (tif) Goddi Be{a Dimsa, (if) Potar* 'ola Dimsa. (v) Bhag 
Dimsa, (vf) NSfikari Dimsa, (vil) KundS Diim, and Dimsa. 
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All the dan^ fonns described above belong to the tribals and hillmen. The 
united comniunity viewpoint is the essential feature that is found in these tribal 
dances. Either in theory or practice they cannot be included in any classical dance 
forms of India. They are the natural outcome of their joyous, blissful, spirited and 
excited heart and mind. Almost all these dances conform to the rhythm of either 
SditS^a or rOpakatdHa. 

Lambidi Dance (PI. XXI, B) 

The semi-nomadic tribe that is ubiquitously spread all over Andhra is Lambddi, 
also called Bahjiras or Sugalis. The Lambadi dances are simple but charming and 
are inspired by the movements associated with daily tasks like harvesteing planting 
sowing and so on. The costumes, embroidered with glass beads and shining discs, 
are picturesque and a great deal of ornate jewellery is worn. The jinking brass 
anklets, the chowry bunches hanging and the ivory bangles worn from wrists upto 
elbows provide natural rhythm to their dances. Dasara, DJpavali and Holt are 
the festive occasions for the Bahjaras going about home to home and dance for 
receiving alms. 

siddi Dance 

The Siddis, originally Africans but domiciled in Hyderabad city, present tribal 
dances during marriages and festive occasions. Their dances depict the tribal war- 
fare of their homeland in all its ferocity. Armed with shining swords and match- 
locks and dressed in their exotic primitive costumes they dance with vigour and 
force. 

Batakamma Dance 

Batakamma is the most popular fettival throughout Telangana and some 
parts of Rayalasima also. It commences on the first day of the lunar month, aW- 
yuja and ends on Maha-navami i.c. one day before Dasara. This is in worship of 
goddess LaksbmT, born as Bratukamma. Every housewife after taking bath arranges 
different kinds of flowers of various colours in the shape of a stupa on a platter 
of reeds or bamboo or brass metal and on the top of it goddess LakshmT in turmeric 
is installed. This is called Batakamma. After worship it is kept in the corner ot a 
room and during evenings all the housewives well-dressed and decorated carry 
Batakammas either to a temple or lake or riverside. On an even ground all the 
Batakamtnas are placed and the womenfolk singing songs and clapping their hands 
bending and rising move in a circle around the Batakammas. Lastly, they leave 
Batakammas in the water with prayful singing. The festival goes on till nine days 
and the last day of the festival is called Chaddula Baiakanuna. 


Bod^mmui 

■ Th# Bo44anma festival cdmmepces nine days prior to Batakamma festial 
and cogchidas on MahSlaya-amavasya. As Batakamma is a worship of goddess 
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Lakshm!, Bod^mma is a worship of goddess Gauri. This is the festival of un- 
married girls. Boddemma is prepared with ant-hiil earth with seven layers in the 
shape of gdpura. ft is decorated with (lowers, turmeric and kumkum and placed 
in the courtyard cleaned and decorated with designs. All the girls belonging to that 
street gather around the Bod^mma during the evenings and dance and sing pray- 
ing to Gauri for their early and successful marriages. This festival is a counterpart 
to Gobbillu popular in coastal Andhra. 

Tappefa GaQu (PI. XXI. C) 

It is a real folk art form consisting of workers and farmers as the chief dancers. 
This is slowly becoming extinct and is in vogue at present in a few villages of 
Visakhapatnam and Srikakulam Districts. The whole troupe while singing dances 
to the changing rhythm of tappeta gullu, an instrument hanging down the neck of 
each dancer. 

Dappo Dance (PI. XXI, D) 

The dkippu dance is a vigorous type of dance as the dappu is a powerful per- 
cussion instrument, belonging to the outcastes i.e. Harijans. During marriages 
and other festivals the Harijans singing lellepatalu present dega*a i.e. Hawk Dance. 
The beat of the <^pu and the footwork of the dancers synchronise with each other 
so perfectly that from a slow moving, low-beating performance, it reaches its climax 
when the quick moving foot-work goes along with the fast beating drum. They 
play several kinds of rhythms followed by different kinds of dances jumping from 
one side to another side with complicated footwork, and shaking of the bodies. 

Pidhisham or Tiger Dance 

This is a popular one-man dance form performed during Dasara and Moharam 
festivals. Able-bodied man with a modesty cloth around the waist and the whole 
body painted with stripes that of a tiger and fabulous make up and having a long 
tail dances vigorously with tiger strides and wild jumps while a dappu or mridangam 
provides the required rhythm. In some parts of Andhra a second man behind the 
dancer carries the artificial but heavy tail tied at the back of the dancer. 

Botto Bommalifa (PI. XXII, A) 

The art of the marrionette is the oldest surviving art form in India. The mariio- 
nettes are made of different materials and get their names according to the material. 
Butta bonunalu are made of dung, husk and hay. They are very cheap also. (Re- 
sented to festive gatherings on car festival days or marriage deremonies, the puppets 
are big enough to serve as full masks for men and women w|o dance to the rhythm 
of a d^pu or mridangam. 

G«hU Dance 

This is a popular dance in coastal Andhn^duriflg Sankrinti festival. The court- 
yards of all houses are cleaned and decorated with differelit kinds of rangavatli. 
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Gobbijlu i.e. balls of cowdung arc placed in the middle of these designs and wor- 
shipped with flowers, kumkum and turmeric. During evenings young girls gather 
together around these gobbillu and dance while singing. Scholars opine that gobbi 
is a derived form of garbha described in the dance treatises. 

Hone Dances 

Horse dances arc popular in Guntur District. Horse puppets of real size are 
prepared with dung, hay and husk and coloured exactly so to look like real horses. 
These puppets have man size holes in the middle. Dancers — men and women — 
enter into these holes from beneath and come up. When standing these look like 
people riding over horse backs. In solo as well as in groups they take some love 
theme and dance. In Guntur District besides the dance of horse puppets, the dance 
of real horses is in vogue. Horses are trained particularly to dance according to 
the rhythm of the drums. Tinkling bells arc tied to the feet of the horses. During 
marriages and fairs the horse dance is a popular pastime in Guntur District. 

Kirova Dance 

kSruva dance, popular in East Godavari District, resembles the karshani of 
dance treatises and rasalila of North India. All males eight dressed as gopikas 
and eight dressed as Krishna stand in a circle allcmatcly. In the middle of the circle 
two more dancers dressed as Radha and Krishna stand. While moving in circles 
they dance in different rhythm<^ The movements in this dance are most important. 

KSlitam 

KdlStam otherwise known as dandika and dandalasya in dance treatises is very 
common in Andhra and Karnataka regions. Every village in Andhra has at least 
one troup who can perform kdlatam. The iioup consists of 12 or 16 or 20 dancers. 
Girls also play kdlatam. There are 30 to 40 .'styles of gatis and step-work \n kdlatam. 
Every dancer holds two sticks in his hands and strikes them with that of others 
on both sides in a circle or at times in two circles — one inner circle and the other 
outer circle moving in opposite directions. Evcr>' one has tinkling bells tied to his 
feet. The troup while singing kirtanas or hhajans or duels of Radha and Krishna 
dance in slow as well as quick movements. There is another type of kdlaiam called 
ja^ kdlatam or v?n1 koldtam wherein the troup plays kdlatam under a tree and the 
ropes hanging from the branch above arc tied to the sticks in the hands of the dancers. 
The circle's movements inside and outside are adjusted and t>^isted in such a way 
that the ropes hanging from the top become plaited or braided and form a Jada 
(v?(if in Sanskrit) or plait. 'Vhen the troup dances anticlock-wise, the ropes get 
loosen again. 

Garga Dance 

During Devi Navaratri revivals, or olfereing sacrifices and obeisance to the 
village goddess the garga dance is presented with enthusiasm and vigour. Garga 
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is a vessel either of metal or earth. It is decorated with colourful clothes, turmeric 
and kmkm. A five hooded serpent of brass shades the mouth of the vessel. The 
dancer holding neem leaves dances vigorously to the rhythm of drums or ^ppulu. 
This is very popular in both the Godavari Districts. 

Vlraai(yani or Heroic Dances 

Hero>worship is one of the ancient features of Andhra Pradesh. In every 
ancient historical site we find sculptures of ancient heroes. The heroes that layed 
down their lives in the battle of Palanidu, the heroes of KSkatlya age, the heroes 
of Pafidialingalakoi^ battle and many others have been immortalised in sculp- 
ture and painting. In places like Karempildi, OurujSla and MScherla the heroic 
dances are still in vogue. During the time when Ylra^iva cult had its sway this 
dance system became very popular. In the sacred places of Virasaivaism these 
dances are patronised during festivals like MahSsivSratri etc. The dancer holding 
a sword in one hand and a shield in another hand dances vnth heroic postures and 
gestures stepping and striding to the rhythm of vlranm or vJrangam a kind of drum 
which produces sound of war drums. While dancing he recites verses and songs 
called kha4gak meaning swords. This heroic dances belongs to the /dn^va*typc 
of dances. 

The classical dance forms of Andhra Pradesh are mainly KSchipudi and Bhama- 
luddpam. Though they belong to the ancient school of bharaianatya they have 
developed some regional traditions, variations and naunces. The temple dances 
and the court dances too have their own styles in Andhra. 



THE STUDY OF FOLKLORE IN KARNATAKA 

J. S. PARAMASHIVAIAH 

Though the study of folklore has a history of more than 150 years in Karnataka, 
its earnest scientific study developed only during this decade. Most of the scholars 
made a random survey of folklore here and there and published the original material 
with a brief mtr<^uction and suitable notes, till recent times. Though the concep- 
tion of folklore in general is not seen in any of the works published in the pre- 
independence period, good number of collection of songs, proverbs and ballads 
with introduction and notes were published here and there at random. It is inter- 
esting to note that more than five hundred works on folklore have been published 
in Kannada, according to a survey made by H. M. Nayak. Being a profound 
scholar in the field Nayak has listed as many as 532 published works of various 
genres of folk literature with proper notes, and accurate dates wherever available. 
In this famous bibliography, Kannada Janapada Grantha Suchi^ (A bibliography 
of Kannada folklore books), the genres include (1) Folk poetry and Ballad (2) 
Maichen and Legend (3) Talc; Translation and adaptation (4) Proverbs and Riddles 
(5) Folk dramas and theatre (6) Analysis and Research and (7) Miscellaneous. 
The last chapter includes books on customs, festivals, folk-medicine, folk-dances, 
folk-beliefs, field trips, lexicography and so on, depicting different facets of folklife. 
After 1974 also the publication of books on folklore has continued on a large scale, 
and within the span of five years, rare works have been brought out, covering all 
aspects of general folklore. 

As noted above the study of folklore has a history of more than 150 years and 
it could be divided into 4 periods; 

1. The age of inception (1800 to 1925); 

2. The age of awakening tl925 to 194'- 

3. The age of progress (1947 to I960); and 

4. The age of scientific methods (19C0 onwards). 

Of these the first period, fathomed by time value appears quite extensive. In 
the beginning of the I9th ojntury the study of folklore under the name of Popular 
Antiquity^ was in a developing stage. The achievement in any part of the world 
was not encouraging. Until W. J. Thomas coined the word ‘Folklore’ to replace 
the words Popular Antiquity or Popular Literature in 1846, this subject was con- 
sidered as a branch of Indology or Cultund .\nthropology. After 1850’s, thanks to 
the efToiti of the great team in England, headed by Andrewlang,^ folklore emerged 
as an independent discipline. Hie Folklore Society was established in England. 
Ger man Finnish scholars gave a lead in this direction. In India also many 
sdtoiars evinced a great interest in the collection of material. They collected songs, 
baUadt, proverbs and tales in various parts of the country. They studied customs 
and festiwils. Even during these early studies Karnataka ^ve a lead in initiating 
the ootteidon of folklore material. Many Western and native schoUn together 
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took to field study and succeeded in digging out rich material of folklore. CMIvachandra 
(1770-1841) a Jain poet who is said to be a co-worker with Lord Mackenzie, in his 
work RSj&vd^J Kathe has compiled a vast material on folklore along with mytho- 
logical and historical material. In this respect D?vachandra could be regarded as a 
pioneering folklorist of Karnataka. His work throws light on many folk and 
legendary heroes like MidS^ara, Karibanfa and so on. In addition to such works 
many research papers on BhSta cult (Devil worship), hero-stones, Vokkaligas and 
Ku{avSdis were also published in Indum Antiquary and other journals. Scholars 
like Narasimha lyyangar, Kittcl and Mackenzie also collected data and published 
them in the form of papers. These papers attracted many scholars to the great 
heritage of folk culture in Karnataka. 

The contribution of Western scholars to the field of Karnataka folklore during 
the 19th century is of great importance. Actually the folklore movement in Kar- 
nataka was initiated by these scholars. Among the Western scholats, the name of 
John Laydon should be mentioned in the first place. Laydon was a bom folklorist 
who assisted Sir Walter Scott in collecting the ballads of Scotland. He came to India 
as a doctor for the commissioneis and worked in f^rirangapattana in the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. He collected many Kannada folk songs and ballads m 
1803 and translated them into English. Two such pieces based on the fall of Sri- 
raiigapat^ana are available. The original Kannada song is no more heard row 
and we have to satisfy only with the English rendering of this.^ Laydon died at a 
premature age of 36 in 1811. The original collection of this young doctor should 
be traced in British manuscript collections. 

Another great name in the galoxy of Karnataka folklore collectors is the name 
of Abbe-Dubois^ a trustworthy authority on the state of India from 1792 to 1823. 
His principal book The Hindu Customs, Manners and Ceremonies published both 
in French and English is very popular and quoted with respect. It contains the 
views of an eye-witness of a man singularly free from prejudice and of a scholar 
with sufficient knowledge. He lived for several years among the natives and studied 
their customs and manners. Though this book covers all aspects of Hindu life, 
both learned and folk, it is still considered to be the first work which throws light 
on Indian folklife in a foreign language. 

Abbe came to India from France as a missionary in 1792 at the age of twenty 
seven and laboured for nearly thirty one years as a Christian missionary. He was 
entrusted with the work of reconverting and re-organising the Christian com- 
munity which was forcibly perverted to Mohammadanism by Tij^u Sultan. He 
stayed in ^rfrangapattara for several years and then proceaded to Setfiha||i near 
Hassan. In Settiha|]i he was popularly known as DoddasvBihi (the big master) be- 
cause of his sincere service to the people there. He had a k^n interest in the folk 
traditions of the area he lived Und studied the customs very f losely. Though Abbe 
was in other parts of India, be stayed in the midst of Kannamgas for a long period 
and naturally he compiled the folklore of the people be knewTso, most of the folk- 
loristic imperial that has been included in his famous worK is from Hassan and 
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l^rTrangapRt^ara areas The life and culture of the common folk i& very well depicted 
in this book. Folk tales, proverbs, feasts, funeral ceremonies, life of tribal and 
nomadic people, worship of animals, sati system and many other folklore items 
were compiled in this work in addition to the vast material on Brahmanical culture, 
Vidas, PurSnas, Kdvyas etc In short the live culture of South India is studied by 
him in detail The folk-cultural aspect, the main current of the various castes and 
creeds, is vividly described in this work 


Many more European scholars like Charles E, Cover, John F. Fleet, Mary 
Frere, Rev F Kittel, Richter, W Gracter and Moegling have to be remembered 
for their contribution to the study ol folklore Most of them were working as mission- 
aries or officers in different parts of South India mainly in Karnataka. Richter and 
W. Gracter* who served the C oorg State foi the cause of education also collected 
many songs from that region of Karnataka The English rendering of these songs 
appeared in the Coorg Manual belorc 1850 and later they were included in the book 
of Charles E. Cover under the title Folksongs of Southern India J This book was 
first published in 1871 Cover collected the folksongs of South India from various 
sources and translated them for the Royal Asiatic Society in 1870. Some of the 
were also read before the learned body of this society. Later on he compiled 
the songs in the form of a book Before this a few songs also appeared in The Cotnhill 
Magazine. Though this is a collection of songs. Cover presented them m the form 
of essays. Songs from Kanmida, Badaga, Coorg. Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu 
languages are included in this collection The introductory part of each section 
in this collection is very valuable Cover has collected interesting information re- 
garding the folksong traditions, and their social context elaborately Unfortun- 
ately, many of the songs in Kannada. Telugu. Tamil and Malayalam languages are 
not genuine folk songs He has collected then through second hand sources. The 
original contributors were probably misled ov the various singers who sing the 
songs of literary sources also as oral songs * 'r instance, most of the songs from 
Kannada are klrtanas of Dasa tradition in Karnataka which has a literary back- 
ground. But the songs pertaining to Kodrva and Badaga cultures are of genuine 
nature. Wndagas. who migrated to Niligiri hills from Karnataka, some hundred 
years ago have a rich treasure of folksongs Kodavas, the heroic race from Coorg 
State which is now a part of Karnataka have their own culture The songs depict 
the various cultural aspects of Coorg tradition 


Moegling and Rev F Kittcl are remembered for their contnbution to the 
Area of Kannada proverbs.® Moegling i» the iirst scholar who compiled Kannada 
proverbs in the year 1848 This is the first independent collection in Karnataka. 
Kannada GSdegalu {li$2),Sahas‘ ^gaihamnta kalasasu{l$14), Kodava Padima(\ii6), 
all published from Mangalore and Samali sahgraha (1894) by H. G. Joshi publish^ 
from Belgaura are four more collection of proverbs in the last century Kiltel who 
{rioweted tn compiling his exhaustive Kannada-English diciionaor has also rendred 
valuable service to Kannada folklore. He has included more th^ four thousand 
proverbs in his dKtionary which was published during the year 1894. These pro- 
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verbs are used here to give a comprehensive knowledge with regard to the petfect 
usage of every word and for this purpose Kittel has collected proverbs from popular 
sources. 

John F. Fleet who was an officer in charge was working in the Kannada'Speak- 
ing Districts like Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency. He 
was a great scholar and epigraphist. During his official tour in these areas he not 
only collected epigraphs but also folk literature. Of the eight ballads collected by 
him five are puUisbed in human Antiquary (1885^90).* He has edited these ballads 
sdentifically and has supplied the necessaiy background material in the form of 
notes and with English renderings. Ihe ballads sung by some professional singers 
are based on bistoricid events around 1850-80. These beautiful ballads reveal 
the reaction of the natives towards British rule during those days. 

In the area of folktales the name of Mary Frere is to be remembered in the 
first place. She was neither an officer nor a workei in Karnataka. Being the daughter 
of the Governor of Bombay Presidency she accompanied her father in his tours 
in Karnataka area. Her native maid servant Anna-Liberta D’souza, ori^naliy 
belonging to Lingfiyat caste narrated many folktales to Frere during such tours. 
Attracted by the beautiful tales narrated by Anna, Mary Frere collected sonle of 
them and published them from England in 1881 after she left India. >o This book. 
Old Deccan Days by name, is very popular even today and contains 24 folktales. 
Mary Frere*s introductory note regarding the tales and the informant is really 
interesting. No doubt folkloric activities during the 19th century and in the 
beginning of the 20th was dominated by European scholars whose contribution 
was of immense value. Many Indian scholars also worked independently. Annaji 
Rao Gulvadi (1850-1920) published Folksongs of Canara, ar^collection of folksongs 
and Folktales of the West Coast, a collection of tales in English. Many Kannada 
books were also published* during this period. D. Subbayya Sastry’s Arjunajdgi 
HSdu in five chapters was brought out in 1896. This long poem centres round 
Aquna’s trip to holy places and his return to his mother. This is a very popular 
song sung by various professional singers, especially by the Kinnari-jdgis. SSgilu 
Tadeyuva Padagalu is a collection of wedding songs published in the year 1893. 
LSvani Padasaagrahavu is a collection of ballads belonging to Kalgi and Tura 
tradition. It On the same tradition of ballads another book TuralSvani Javdbugalu 
was published in 1902. 

A fruitful step to study Karnataka folklore was set in 1924. It is in this year 
that Nadakeriyanda Chinnai^ published his significant work Pattdle Palame 
whidi covers tte whole of Ko^va culture. He gathered all^he avilable folklore of 
the people and compiled it in a big volume. Thus he li^t^d the candle of a new 
era of folklore study in Karnataka. He studied all the timUtimis and customs of 
his people and iatrodoced tljem to non«Kodavas. Chinntmpa’s narrative part is 
in Kaiumda while the texts of ballads, songs, proverbs etc. lire in original Kodava 
language, presented in Kannada script The word PoffdA Pa}ame refers to the 
tradition^ material that has come dWt from oral souircc|. Ohinnappa had no 
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oppor^nity to develop the trae conception of folklore by studying Western scholars. 
Still his Work has all the qualities of a folkloristic study. 

Tlie next name to be remembered is of M. L. Srikanthesa Gowda, a munsif 
by profession, who as a great writer in Kannada dominated the Kannada literary 
field during the first two decades of the 20tb century. He is one of the pioneers of 
modem Kannada literature who has translated Shakespeare’s works into Kaimada. 
In addition to these translations he has also published some original wbrks. He 
has studied the life around him very closely and borrowed folklore material in 
plenty and has used them in his works. He has collected tales also from oral tradU 
tion. 

A true study of folklore began only from 1925 onwards. In the period 1925-47 
a number of Kannada writers of the era, lured by the splendour of Kannada folk- 
songs, began harvesting them from fields. Leading scholars and poets like B. M. 
Srikanthaiah, D. R. Bendre, Masti Venkatesba lyyangar and otberr were ai«o 
fascinated by the richness and beauty of the folklyrics and encouraged whole heart- 
edly the young collectors. Halasangi brotherst^ gathered beautiful songs from 
Bijapur District, edited them and brought out the first collection of folksongs in 
Kannada in the year 1931, under the title, Garatiya Hadu (song of the chaste woman). 
This work created a new thrill in the literary world. Simple and smooth, each song 
with its rich innate beauty of meaning captured the hearts of the Kaimadigas. 

The first collection of women songs of Karnataka thus gave an impetus to 
further study, and two more collections Mallige Dande (1935) and Jlvana Sanglta 
(1933) were brought out by the same brothers. Mallige Dande is a representative 
collection in which varieties of folksongs from North Karnataka area ate found. 
Jlvana Sanglta represents another tradition known as Kalgi Tura or SavSt JavSb, 
ballad tradition. Two groups of singers, one representing the bride’s party and 
the other of the bridegroom’s, participate in singing on the same platform and this 
concert confines for hours in the form of saval (challenge) and javdb (answer). 

Scholars in southern part of Karnataka were also busy with the folklore activities. 
B. M. Srikanthaiah and Masti Venkatesha lyyangar wrote inspiring articles uiiich 
drew the attention of many writers to the greens of folksongs. Goror Ramaswamy 
lyyangar, B. N. Ranga Swamy, Archaka Rangaswamy, Matighatta Krishnamurthy 
entered the field of folklore and began to collect songs here and there. Archaka 
Rangaswamy, a priest of the Hemagiri Ranganatha temple and a Sanskrit scholar 
somehow took a fancy to folklore and studied all the folk traditions of his village 
Bandiho|e. He compiled all his material covering all aspects of folklife in the village 
and imder the title ffaffiya Hadu, brought out a book in the year 1933. This book is 
a rich treasure of true folkloristic value. It refleas in all its colour the natural life 
and culture of the people in the village surroundings. This being a regular survey 
of a village for folkloristic value is an unique model for the future wm^kers. 

Oorur Ramaswamy lyyangar’s Hafliya Hadugafu (1936) is one of the finest 
ccdlections of folksongs. He has collected songs from Mysore and Hassan area and 
has them under various headings. B. N. Rangaswamy who worked with, 

<0 
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Oorur afterwards published an independent coUecUon Hamya Padagalu (1940) 
in which songs from Kolar and Mandya areas have been adcM. 

In addition to the above collections another significant attempt was made by 
Devudu Narasimha Sastry during the same period. Oevudu, instead of bringing 
out a new collection of folksongs, utilised the material that vm already published 
and tried to analyse it and interpret Karnataka culture. In this book Kamafaka 
Samskriti, a pioneering effort has been made to explain the scope and nature of 
folklore. Devudu's discussion of the subject as early as 1936 is really a significant 
step in the history of our folkloristic study. The chapters on songs, ballads and 
proverbs also provide some original material probably collected by Devudu himself. 

.ArSd<9Kida|galu(194S)isanimportantcollectionof folksongs by the Matighatta 
brothers. For the first time this collection supplies the finest folklyrics pertaining 
to various traditions. Songs such as grinding songs, Kdlaum songs, rain*ritual 
songs, historical ballads, songs of the Brahmin women and Basavana Ashtami 
songs, bring out the variety and colour of the Kannada folksongs. The scientific 
editing of this work with ample notes and introduction for each Section of songs 
serves as a useful guide to the future workers in the field. Matighatta Krishnamurtby, 
one of the Matighatta brothers, worked sincerely for four to five decades and ct^lect* 
ed a vast material both in south and north Karnataka areas. 

In spite of pioneering efforts made by various scholars to popularise folk 
songs, the number of collections that appeared was very meagre. Most of the co- 
llectors of this period were working in the literary field which was their main area. 
The collection of folklore was only of casual nature and the material was collected 
only with a sense of curiosity. They even made a selection ofjihe original songs for 
their Uterary beauty and other aspects of folksongs were ignored. At this juncture 
B. S. Gaddagimath, K. R. Xrishnaswamy and the present author started their 
folkloristic aedvities as whole time workers. In north Karnataka area Gaddagi- 
math made an extensive survey of folksongs and ballads and published several 
collections. Krishnaswamy sacrificed much for the cause of folklore in south and 
collected hundreds of songs and ballads. He has brought out more than 25 collec- 
tions of songs and ballads thereby bringing to light plenty of new material. The 
present author made several field trips in various parts of south Karnataka and 
wrote a good number of articles introducing different traditions of Karnataka folk- 
lore. P. R. Tbippeswamy a well known artist and art critic also worked with Krishna- 
swan^ in assisting him in the field work. The combined efforts of these three were 
nminly responsible for the popularisation of folklore in Karnataka in 1960s. 

Real sdentific meth^fJs were applied for the study of ft>lklore only from 1960. 
mi then efforts were ctmfined to songs alone. The presentlauthor in a write up to 
a special issue of a festival of dances in 1966 made an appeal to the folklore workers 
to devote their attention also to other areas of folklore life tales, epics, customs, 
festivals, proverbs, riddles, folkarts, beliefs etc. H. M.lNayak, in a seminar 
held during 1966, presented a paper on the ^ienttfic study of folklore wherein he 
has discu s sed elaborately the modern conception of folkldre. It is in this paper 
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!!IT* “ synoaym for folklore in Kannada. This 

He hfl« Aittn Hicpii ^, 1 ^* 1 , ^ folklorists of Karnataka« and now is in currency. 
Hmw o f literature and suggested Kannada 

na es for them. D. Jayarc Gowda who is responsible for the introduction of folk- 
lore u an aca.demic discipline in Mysore University published several articles ex- 
plaining the wide range of folklore and the importance of its study. A. N. Krishna 
Rao and D. L. Narasimhachar presiding over literary conference also. pleaded 
for the timely collection of folklore. Many scholars utilised folkliterature for their 
literary and cultural value, in their doctoral theses and other workers like K. R. 
Lingappa and Karim Khan propogated the beauty of folksongs throughout Karna- 
taka singing and explaining the value of folksongs with illustrations. 

Thus a very good ground for future study of folklore and reseatch was pre- 
pared. The progress of folklore study after 1966 started with a new dimension. 
It is true that the study of folklore of Karnataka began on scientific lines only in 
the University of Mysore. The far sight of D. Javare Gowda and H. M. Nayak 
carved a niche for folklore in the post-graduate studies (1966). A paper in folk- 
literature was introduced in the post-graduate degree course of Kannada and in 
i96fi it was changed to a full folklore paper, under the title “Principles and Methods 
of Folklore”. Another paper on an allied subject. Cultural Antropology, was also 
introduced as an additional subject, in 1969. A post-graduate Diploma in Folk- 
lore was introduced in 1972. A separate post-graduate course in folklore for the 
first time in India, was introduced in the Institute of Kannada Studies in 1974. 
Gradually, the study of folklore came into the folds of the Institute of Kannada 
Studies of the University of Mysore and encouraged all kinds of folklore activities 
in the state. 


A folklore museum was brought into being by the efforts of D. Javare 
Gowda and H. M. Nayak. The museum is now fully developed by the restless and 
painstaking efforts of the present author and P. R. Thippeswamy. The relics collected 
and exhibited here reflect the culture of generations. The sections of marrioneties 
and leather-puppets are a rich treasure of the museum. Sections of musical instru- 
ments, agricultural implements, pottery, basketry, utensils, traditional ornaments 
are also interesting. Dresses and costumes of all types of Yakshagana, with South 
Indian prototypes, arc collected and well preserved here. Wooden scultpures of 
Mekkekatte of South Canara District arc of great artistic value. The folklore wing 
of this Institute has got a recording section also and research assitants of this section 
are making a regular survey of folklore throughout Karnataka. More than fifty 
volumes of works on folklore have been broughtout from this section. 

Kannada Adhyayana Pitha of Karnataka University is also doing notable 
work in this respect. Foui folklore conferences were held under the auspicies of 
that Institute. A Post-graduate degree in folkliterature has been indtroduced which 
has been considered equal to Kannada M.A. The publications of that University 
are also of folkloristic interest. 

Department of Bang^ore University has also introduced a paper 
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on folklore in the post>fcaduate degiee course in Kannada. Books on folklore 
are aho being published by this University. 

Kannada Sahhya Parishat made a brief survey of folk-dances of Karnataka. 
Its research assistants have toured in many districts of Karnataka to collect the 
data on folkarts. District level folkarts* meets were organized by the Parishat. 

Apart from the enthusiastic activities of the above Institutions the name of the 
Karnataka Janapada Parishat which gave a lead in this direction cannot be ignored. 
All Karnataka folklore conferences were held in Tarikere (1967), Mangalore (1969), 
and in NSgamangala (1972), on a large scale. JSnapada a research journal edited 
by H. M. Nayak and the present author is being published by the Parishat. Folk- 
lore Fellows of India, a national body of the folldorists, has been established and 
its centre is also in the Institute of Kannada Studies. 

We may classify Karnataka folklore so far studied into various divisions: 
(1) Frdktaks (Myths, legends and marchens), (2) Songs, ballads and epics, (3)Pro- 
verbs, riddles and nursery rhymes, (4) Folkdramas and dances, (5) Folk beliefs 
and customs, (6) Idioms and Phrases. (7) Research works on Folklore, (8) Folk 
peojde— life and culmre, (9) Folk dramas, and (10) Folk arts. 

A great feature of this decade is that the attention of our collectors is focussed 
on folktales in prose. The discovery and collections of folktales of all types like, 
supernatural tales, magic tales, romantic tales, realistic tales, stories of cleverness, 
animal tales, proverbial tales, riddle tales, formula tales, cumulative tales, end- 
less tales etc. have been traced and big volumes scientifically edited and classified 
have been publiriied. The only field that has been neglect^ in prose narratives 
is the field of legends and myths. The work that has been done in this respect is 
very meagre. Translating fplktales of other languages has also been done con- 
uderaUy in Kaniuula. H. K. Rajegowda and others have contributed much in 
this direction. 

The next important field is the area of ballad. Historical, realistic, romantic, 
wonder, humorous and other types of ballads have been discovered and are avail- 
able in many versions. The ballad of UttaradSvi is now available in more than 25 
versions in Karnataka. The ballad variant of BayalnSd is different from that of 
M^nSd and a different version is found in North Kanara District. Such variants 
have been of great help in a comparative study. Both from North and South Karna- 
taka hosts of ballads have come into light. Distiictwise, re^nwise and dialectwise 
collections have also been brought out. Studies have also, been made on all the 
professional singers of Kanlataka. Various traditions like An(ige Phntige, BhSga- 
vanfige, Kalgi-Tum, Oee-Gee, KamsSje, KatapSja, Nffaggri, He|ava, IBgi, Telugu 
langama, Dombidasa, Oondali, Jufljappa, Oorava, Chauwe, BhOtSradhane and 
so on have been sdentifically’irtudted and the literature parting to each tradition 
has been broui^t out Epic poems like Maleya M3d8^vara,Ma9)esvibny, Battle of 
Peifyapafla^a, Gunadamma, Kl^ingarftya, l^re Monnan^ tat now published 
and this ridk treasure of Kannada folk*poeuy is attracting ttt attention of scholars. 
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Extensive studies on beliefs and customs are taken up and they ate in rapid 
pro^ss. Three collections on beliefs with good introductions have come out. An 
admirable work has been turned out in the sphere of riddles and proverbs during 
this decade. Many enthusiastic workers have collected them both from literary 
sources and oral tradition. Though a commendable work has been done in rtii« 
area right from 1850, collection of riddles and proverbs is yet to be taken up in South 
Kanara, North Kanara and Malnad areas. If this is done the task of survey in these 
areas will be fulfilled and further investigation could be done on the lar^ body of 
material thus collected. 

Apart from the well known forms of folklore mentioned above, some new 
forms are discovered and brought to light. One of them is Odapu in which the 
name of a newly married bride and bridegroom is not told directfy, but it has to be 
understood by a sentence woven symbolically or by a prolix or by a short poem. 
Nursery rhyme is another form. A large number of nursery rhymes are collected 
and few collections arc also published. Idioms and phrases, traditional abuses 
and curses of folk language play an important role. A dictionary of idioms and 
phraMS has already been published by T. V. Venkataramanaiah. 

The study of folklore includes interpretation of folkloric genres on various view 
points for diffcient values. Collections of many research papers and essays on 
literary appreciation of folklore have also appeared in Kannada *n large numbers. 
Commemoration and felicitation volumes based on folklore deserve a nwntion 
here. 'Kabbina Halu' is a commemoration volume brought out to mark the 60th 
birth day of K. V Shankara Gowda In this volume scholarly articles on folk- 
theatre of Karnataka have been published which give a comprehensive picture of 
the field. Grdmajybti, a felicitation volume presented to K. R. Lingappa, covers 
vaiious aspects of folklore apiart from literary types. Honna BittSvu Holakella is 
an encyclopaedic work on folklore published in the year 1967 as a commemoration 
voltune of first All Karnataka folklore c'>iifeience held in Tarikere Karnataka 
University is regularly bringing out 'Janapada Sahitya Darshana’ series containing 
research papers read in the annual folklore conferences since last five years. The 
Institute of Kannada Studies of Mysore University has brought out Jdnt^ada 
StanSviia. It contains studies on songs, ballads and folk theatre. 

Several scholars have published works on theoretical folklore. H. M. Nayak’s 
Janapada SvarGpa, J. S. Paramashivaiah's Janapada: Kelavu mukhagalu, Jdnapada 
SWdtya Sameekdw, Janapada and JSnapada Sangama, D. Javare Gowda’s Jdnapada 
Adhyayana, Rame Gown’s Janapada JtGpagalu, Father C. C. A. Pai’s Jant^ada 
VaiJbSnika Ksbitra KSrya^ Gonir's JSnapada SSUtyamattu Dharma, D. K. Raje^ra’s 
JWu^ada Sahehaya, Shivaiuma Karanth’s Janapadi Gectagafu, C. P. Krishna- 
kumar’s JSnapada Pratibhe and Janapada Saraswati, Somashekhara Imrapur's 
Jdn^ada VySsanga and Janapada Vijiidna, T. N. Shankaranarayana’s JSnapada 
VkhSra, Basavaiaja Ncllisara’s JSnapada Seadcalana, Chandru Kalenahalli’s /Sno- 
pada JPntvSsa and Nogg^a JSnapada, Chidananda Murthy’s Grannga, Kya th a n a h al l i 
Ramaniip’s JSnapada VihSra, L. R. Hegde’s JSnapada Jlvana mattu Kale, H. S. Rama- 
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dmndra Gowda's Kdraja Janapada, V. Seetharamaiah's Jmiv>ada SShiiya are some 
of the important works worth mentioning on theoritical folklore and folklore re- 
search in Kannada. 

Still, with ail this, the research activities are to be intensified utilising the folklore 
material for scientific analysis. With the vast material collected so far this will be 
covered without any doubt in the decades to come. 


Notes and Rcfcreiices 

K la Ibis bibliography (1973) many unknown books on folklore published in Karnataka both 
in the 19th and 20th centuries are listed. It has unearthed some rare folkloristic works in 
Kannada. 

2. Terms like ^Popular Antiquity* and ‘Popular Literature* were in use till W. J. Thomas suggested 
a new term in 1846 covering alt aspects of traditional knowledge. Different forms of folklore 
like ballads, proverbs, legends, tato were studied as different subjects till this new word was 
coined. Thomas brought alt such oral traditions under a single heading i.e folklore 

3. The great team under the leadership of Andrelang is mainly responsible for the develo()fnent 
of folkloristic study in the end of 19th century. Scholars like G. L. Gomme, E S. Hartland, 
Alfred Nutt, Edward Clodd met regularly in llie Folklore Society of London founded m 1878 
This Team developed the definitions and methods of folklore on scientific lines. 

4. No ballad on Tippu and Hyder are heard now except in Katgi Tura tradition of south Karna- 
taka. The ballad, said to Imve been composed on the eve of Tippu*s fall, has not been traced 
tin now. Only fragments of it are available. The ballad collected by Laydon Ls really signifi- 
cant in this respect though the Kannada version is missing. 

5. Abbe Dubois though not a folklorist is considered as one of the pioneers who studied the 
folk-traditions of India. His book contains, besides materials on Hindu life and culture, speci- 
fic folklore material. 

6. These two scholars gave their original coHedions to Gover for his book. In addition to this 
material a collection of Coorg proverbs lithographed somewhere in the middle of the last 
century is also available. This collection has been traced by the Institute of Kannada Studies 
and is preserved in the folklore section. 

7. This fails to give genuine folksongs in all the four nuyor languages of South India, like Kannada 
Tdttgu, Malayalam and Tamil. But the compiler's sincere efforts could be seen in gathering 
the background material, which is very valuable. 

8. In every culture proverbs occupy an important place. In Karnataka dunng the 19th century 
most of the proverbs were collected and translated into English. The European scholais 
contributed much to this parttcular area of folklore. 

9. A collectJOD containing Kannada rendering of the five ballads, collected by Fleet, with suitable 
notes has been published in the Folklore series of the Institute of Kannada Studies. 

la This collection of folku^ from Canara is yet to attract the attention of scholars. 

11. KalghTwra is a popular ballad tradition in Karnataka which is aJsctknown as Haradesi Nagtsi 
and SatfaHmtb tradition. This ballad tradition which is of reongt origin is also popular in 
other parts of India. 

12. These brothers. Revappa, Channa Malbippa and Ungappa hail krom Halasangi in BUapur 
District. Revappa is also known as Kapase Revappa. Chanikppa. popularly known as 
‘Madhuca Channa*, was a reputed poet. LingappA, who is now klit^ as Simpi Linganna is 
a famdus writer and living folklorist of repute. 
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AbTHOUOH THE ORIGIN OF folk arts itt Karnataka cannot be clearly traced, it is 
known that they have a rich heritage. These folk arts are very much entwined with 
religion and rituals. For the sake of convenience these folk arts could be diwded 
into five groups on geographical basis as; 1. South Karnataka, 2. North Karnataka, 

3. South Kanara Distnet, 4. North Kanara District and 5. Coorg District. 

The difference depends on the religious and socio-cultural background as 
also geographical environment. The table below gives the region-bound arts. 

1. South Karnataka: Yakshagana bayalata, SStraJagombeyata, Karapl^- 
mila, Chaudikemilay Bjsukamwle, Raiigadakunita, VXragasekunita, Patakunita, 
Goravarakuipta, PujakwutUy GaruiUkunita, Suggikunita, Chitrriela, IJng(uh~bTrana~ 
kwiitOy Nandidvajakuniia, DoUukunita, Onakekunita, KodaAgikunita, Kllukudure- 
kunita, Karagadakunita, Mdnkunita, Maragalukunita, Hulivesha, Kdlata, Kdle~ 
bcaavanaStay PSlegarav^sha, PaTijinakunita, Vlramakkalakunita, Antike~pantike, 
PoHU>arakunitay NVagdraru, Togalugombeybta, SoUgarakunita, Nagarime\a and 


so on. 

2. North Karnataka: SUtragomheyata, Togalugombeyata, Doddan, 

Saw^ta, ^rlkriidtnaparijata, Karapalamela, CJGtmila, Gondaligaratriela, Chaudike 
msia, ' Dunmalimela, Dombidasaram^a, Nemdidhvajakunitay Dollukunita, 
vantike, Yagbimurali, Hajjentela, Kambikunitay Karadimajaiu, KodadakunitOy KolSta, 
Chaudammanakmitay Datnkumta. 

3. South Kanara District; Yakshagana baydatOy Sutradagombeyhta, 
TSlamaddale, Bhutan rilya. Dudikunita. Nagamandalay Koragarakumla, KandVu- 
kunita, Ottekdia, Kara/igdla, Jbdivtshr Panarakunitay Sonajdgi. Vaidyanntya, 
Halinrityoy Kdlata, Siddha\esha. 

4. North Kanara District: Bayalata, Talamaddale. Guniateku^ita, Gupu- 

kunita, Alagumkunila, Suggikumta, Hu\ina makkalakunita, Pugadikunita, o* 

kuffita, Man^lakunita, Sitnhakunita, Kdlata. ^ 

5. Coorg District: Umnuttata, Korthiata, Kombaia, Balukdta, Dulupat. 

BSlapSi, JdyisSta, Eravarakimita, Kdlata. Kaitalai. . 

These arts can be classified into four groups from the applicational point of 
Mk IS. 2. Folk danccOronu, 3. Folk mkfo. .od 4. M»clla«o«. 

D,n« » common to nil the above catcforiee. Various types of totes 

found in dalKUMlmmn Mh T dement of dance. 

whcfCES categories three and four arc v ry Scholars 

Dance is n universal art, eshibited on ddfeiOTt ^ i, .rorth notic- 

opit»tto^«.ndscmtason.o^^_oltol^^^^^ ^ 

ing that this art developed as rcHoJous dances, 2. Secular dances, 

can be classified into two categories. 1. Religious nances. 
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Religious dances can be classified as ^va, Vaishi^a and l^fikta on the basis 
of their origin. 

Dances like nanditUtvi^ vlritgSset li^gahtrot gorava, bhukamsSle and pura~ 
vwttike are a few important dances belonging to the l^aiva cult. 

The rare and heroic form of dances which can be found in many parts of Kar- 
nataka is naiu^dhikuptta or ntuBdhvttfa dance. Even though there are few differ- 
ences between south and north Karnataka art. both of them are heroic. These 
dances in their follest grandeur can be seen at the time of jnocessions of gods of 
l^aiva cult. The nandleBivaja or nmdi flag, of Karnataka is a long bamboo pole 
about 20 to 2S feet in length. At the top of the pole, a silver or copper kalasa 
is fixed. At the middle of the pole a bracelet like metallic ornament {gc^gara) and 
colourful tassels are tied. The idol of Nandi is fixed just below the central part 
of the pole. 

The dress of the peo]^ who cany the pole and dance is simple and attractive. 
They tie a turban, hem the dhoti and 'war a shirt. They tie a small sack around 
the waist, hung on the belly. Sometimes they insert the bottom end of the pole 
in this sack and dance. They apply vAhBti (holy ash) to their forehead and carry 
the pole with great devotion. NamStOivaJa being heavy and long is likely to fall 
down. Hence one or two persons stand beside the dancer as a precautionary measure 
to aviod the fall. 

If this dance is full of vigour and skill, vfragasekwfita is impetuous and per- 
vading. This is a dance in chorus with a mythological background (PI. XXII B.). 
Dakshabrahma infuriated ^hra and his wife by disregarding ^iva. The lattei created 
Vltabhadra. Bom with hundred and one weapons, he earned out the order of 
Patandllvaia, destroyed the sacrifice of Dakshabrahma and killed him. The art of 
Vliabhadra dance originated with this background of the incarnation of VTra- 
bhadra. This dance displays the wiath and pervasiveness of Vlrabhadra. 

This is a dance in chorus. Six or seven pec^le dance together in different 
postures. They describe the incarnation of VTrabhadta. Karaie is the important 
musical instrument used in this dance. 


UAgabiranakufUa also belongs to the same cult, but differs in certain aspects. 
This dance involves one or, at the most, two people. One cannot find chorus dance 
as in tlragSse. But the same wrath and pervasiveness can be found here also. The 


dress of the dancer is attractive and creates horror at the same time. The dancer 
wean mk^Skaki (jSaepearpta berry) nedclace, and the garland has 101 kAgas, mask 
of Dakshabrahma, lion’s forehead and brass medals. The)dancer holds the sword 


in the left hand and Vlrabhadra metalic plank in the ri^t. 


to the diest. He ties the belt to his waist which is fixed wSh the heads of Daksha 


brahma and Narasimha. 
both sides of his waist 


He ties cfiauri (made up of thd 


The {flank is held dose 


tail of Boigrtmens) on 


SbukaifuSie (n. XXII, Q is another rare art beknig^ to ^aiva origin. This 
ari» whidl is in the southern parts of Karaataica, is a thrijer. The ritiU shown in 
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dance is astonuhing. The dancers are the devotees of Maleya MadSsvarai. These 
<tevotees are called divaraguddas also. These artists belong to the professional 
singers group. They sing melodiously and at the same exhibit their dance vrith 
btsukatfisSle in difierent postures. This is an eye-catching and heart-touching show 
which astonishes each and everyone. KamsSle is a kind of elliptical instrument 
with two parts. One is tied with a long thread and a tassel at the end. Another 
part is broader and is held in with the left hand. The dance which resembles kdlSta 
requires^ more care than kdlata. Otherwise there are chances of gettmg injur^. 
The artists need quick movements. They wear rudrdkshi around the neck and 
ears. They tie a cloth to the waist and let the loose end to fall. They wear anklets, 
hem the dhoti and wear jubba. 

Gontvas are the devotees of Mailaralinga. The pilgrimage of MailSralinga 
is found in many parts of Karnataka. Though this art belongs to l^iva cult, people 
of many castes and creeds can perform this art. The dress and the dance of gorovos 
is very attractive and exhilarating. They wear a cap of bear skin, a long black coat, 
a cross belt on the long coat stitched with kavade (a type of shell). They hold a flute 
in the left hand and a drum in the right. VibhUti is applied on the face. They tie 
anklets to the legs. Their style of dance is a distinct one. Goravas' chorus dance 
is very attractive. They dance in a rhythm. The performance, usually conducted 
in the night, creates a distinct atmosphere with the noice of the drum (damartiga). 

Puravantike is another art belonging to ^aiva cult. This is exhibited more in 
North Karnataka. Even though this resembles more vtragase and lingabvranakunita 
of South Karnataka, there are some distinct features of its own. The artists are 
called Puravantaru. Puravantike dance also has the same background as vlragase- 
kunita. This dance also exhibits valour. The dress is also very attractive. The dancer 
pierces his body with iron rods with sharpened edges, without feeling any pain. 
This miracle is thrilling. 

Like the dances of ^aiva cult, we hive also dances belonging to Vaishnava 
cult. Wiagovantike, Patakunita, Banadivarakunita, are a few to name in this category. 

Pataku^ita (PI. XXIIl, A), a group dance, is a popular art in many parts of 
South kamataka. Colourful clothes are rolled to a pole of 10-1 5 feet length. A 
silver or brass umbrella is fixed at one end. Small anklets are fixed around the um- 
brella. This is called Pata. Even though it appears on nandikblu it is of a different 
kind. The length, si» and weight of the pcle are lesser than that of namHkdlu. Nor 
does this require as much strength or skill as is the case with mmdikdhi. The colour- 
ful tassel tied around the pole throughout, flutters and dances hither and thither. 
This ^ves a special decorum. Probably these are the symbols of Vaish^va 
cult.* 

The dress of the dancers is simple, yet attractive and complinient^ to the 
deoonrtiona of the pole. They wear white dress from top to bottom, tie white turban, 
long shirt, hem the dhoti, tie colourful belts to the waist and anklets to the legs, 
Th^ hold white clothes in oni hanjl- This gives a grip to hold navSra (a sa<^) 
The bottom td* the pole is inserted inside this sack and the pole is caught m 
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the Other hand. The beating of drums and kettle drums gives special effects to the 
dance. The artist dances in a trance. 

BhdgavantikemTla (PI. XXII, D) has probably originated from MClukSfe. 
Primarily it is believed to propagate the Vaishnava religion. BhSgavaniike is a 
chorus consisting of 10-15 people. The chief of the chorus the central figures is 
called the bhBgavata, Others are story tellers. They sing standing in two rows 
Another attraction here is the entrance of the clown, with a peculiar dress, who 
dances according to the time of the signs and attracts everyone 

^aktidaiva’s dance is another type of religious dance. The gods here are wrath- 
fill or cruel. The reason and devotion arises out of terror. Because these ioit/i- 
d?vatas can bestow or bellow, hence they should be kept in satisfaction. Even a bit 
of carelessness causes trouble to the hummi beings. If the devotee who has complete 
faith in that god behaves improperly those gods may take out their lives. There are 
many ghosts also like the gods that can favour or devour the devotees. They 
always need good treatment from the devotees. 

Some of the dances through which these gods are worshipped are MarJkunita, 
Sonumaku^ta (PI. XXIII, B), KSdenmekunita, Chaudtunmanakunita, yiramakf^ala- 
kmita, Karagadakunita, Cheiu^ike, Urimaramntanakunita, KombSta, BiUafa and the 
like. Maramnumaku^ta also called rangadakunita is observed in grandeur by all the 
people of the village. But Urimarammanakurtiia belongs to nomads who cany the 
goddess from village to village. M3ri festival is conducted usually after the harvest 
season and is observed for three days. 

Even though the most prominent instrument used in this is tatmte (one sided 
big round drum), two diums ate also used simultaneously. Twenty to thirty pairs of 
legs daiux according to the tune of tamatc. This is a rare dance. 

The UriraSramma dance is full of fury. The idol of MSramma is kept in a box 
and carried from village to village. These dancers move with their families. The 
wife carries the box on her head beating a drum which is tied to her waist. The 
husband wears a hemmed dhoti, and applies vibhuti and vermilion. He carries a 
strong whip with which he beats his own body and dances according to the noice 
of the drum. He sings songs also at the same time. 

Kmagad<dcwjita is more or less of similar attraction and makes the spectators 
run out of breath. It provides good entertaiiunent. Non-religious dances are devoted 
entirely to entertainment giving pleasure and happiness to the people in their hours 
of leisure. Compared to the religious art these are few in number. Kdlata, chit- 
mffa, maragSluk^ta, chetmukunita are few to name. 

KdlSta is a popular art found throughout Kamatakai The gtjie~kdUita of 
K3^ttgol^ is more popular. KdlSta is the only art that can be played any time 
wHtout modi hiurdles. Nor *does it require much preparation. Men with muscles, 
slides and anklets are enough to start the game. In certiAn regions people play 
this by wearing attractive drosses. The Hilakki^u^’s gBISfa dance in North 
Kanara District can be cited as an instance. At the same tinw^the dresses of Ko^vas 
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w ttan- o ata are also atrractivc. But the colourful dresses are eye<atchers and 
ence they lessen the effect of the sound of the sticks upon the ears. To appreciate 
this art one should witness the Kadugollas’ kdlSta. The sound of the beating of the 
sticks Md the tinkling of the anklets creates a beautiful atmosphere. The dress is 
secondary with this people. Songs, dance and rhythmic beatings are primary. 

CMpn^a is another type of attractive entertainer. Chit means small .or tiny, 
chiftnila meaning small chorus, the chorus which exhibits few bits of doddaniSta 
(big chorus). Dressed attractively these artists attract the spectators with icara^, 
sttfnlfo, dhutnuki and many other instruments. 

Two more non-religious dances are chennukmita and maragalukunita. Here 
prominence is given to physical exercise rather than grandeur. They fix three to four 
feet long wooden legs and not only dance but also bend down to take out coins 
on the earth from their tongue and also from eye lashes. This skill is really unusual. 

Folk Dance Dramas: The general opinion of folklorists is that folk dances 
are the ba.se for the folk dance drama. The proto form of folk dance drama can be 
visualised from folk dance. The bayalata, sutradagombeyata (puppet show) and 
togaii/gotnbeyata are a combination of music, literature and dtmee. TTiese are mainly 
story-oriented arts. Even though one can find some outward differences basically 
they are of the same origin. One can certainly identify them as belonging to Dravi- 
dian group of art. The terakkutui of Tamilnadu and vldhinataka of Andhra arc 
cognate arts. Bayalata can be found throughout Karnataka with some differences, 
due mostly to local influences In some cases the differences arc so much influenced 
by regionality that they even bear different names. Bayalata, yakshagana, yaksha- 
gana-bayalata (PI. XXIV, A), attadata, ata, mela, prasa/iga, doddata, arc a few. 
Viewed from regional differences mudalapaya, paduvalapaya arc impoitant ones. 
MSdalapaya is an art found in South Karnataka and North Karnataka districts 
with little variations. Paduvalapaya is fuul.!."- divided into lehkatittu and badagatiitu. 
The differences between these are very me.igre according to some scholars. The 
bayalata of Karnataka can be classified thus ; 


Yak shagana- bayalata 

I 

1 


MQdalap&ya Paduvalapaya 

I . J..--. 

I I : . I , 

Northern cult, 'Msuthern cult, IcnkatiUu Ba^gauttu 

(doddata) (mudalapaya) 

Sannipi 

._j --.71“' 

Vai$h)9avA-saininS{a Saiva-sannata 


I 

Imaginary plays 
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The themee used in all these plays are similar, but the difference is found only 
in their structure. The themes are usually selected from ROn^yt^ut, MahdbhSrata^ 
BhStavMa, and Few folic stories have also supplied the themes. MBdoh- 

p9ya and its related arts are different in their structure. In this both prose and poetry 
are the creations of poets. But in PaduvalapBya both teAku (south) as well as badagu 
(north) pSya only poems are composed by poets. The prose part of it will be com- 
posed by the characters themselves based on the poems. 

There are some noteworthy differences in the singing style and musical instru- 
ments. Ckatfde is the prominent instrument for pa4uvalapSya as is mtMav^e for 
nU^aUfpSya. Tab<da is used by both the pSyas. But in tenkatittu of pa^valapdya, 
jSgate is used. These difference are probably due to the songs and t^ style made 
use of and they seem to be inevitable. 

Difference and diversities en also be seen in dane styles. MBdahpSya (PI. 
XXIV, B) has attained special signiffcane in the horrifying dance of demons, 
the delicate dance of female and nuyestic dance of kings. The bc^agatittu and 
tenkatiUu of South Karnataka, doddSta of North Karnataka, mBdaltgtSya and, 
ghattodedcdre have the beic tradition in common. But they have maintained certain 
differences. The quick movements, the style of surrounding of tenkatittu, the ftim* 
ing of the knees, the udang of mBdatapSya are indigenous qualitie of the respective 
arts. The female characters of mSdalapaya start dancing in a sitting posture and 
gradually get up and dance. But the female characters of paduvalapBya start their 
dance in the standing posture itself. 

There is a lot of difference in the dress also. The wide contrast found in the 
dresses of all the characters except the famdalige (crown) of the female demon 
is an example. One can certainly find difference in the elements used m the dress. 
At the same time one canoot reject the influence of Kathakkali of Kerala on the 
role of the dtmon of padmalapaya. 

The doddSfa of North Karnataka, the samata its offshoot as also Vaishnava 
and are well known. These arts are alive in these regions only. ^r1- 

krisdtnapSrijUta is also an important art. 

SBtradagombeySta (Marrionette show) (PI. XXIIl, C) and togedubombeyata 
(leather puppet shows) are also important arts. Scholars are of the opinion that 
sBtradagofrAeySta has a greater antiquity. It is said to be the forerunner of dramas 
wherein men themselves started acting. This appears to all categories of people 
irrespective of the class, creed or age group. ‘The male and female, child and adult, 
high brow and low brow, rich and poor all fall for the charms’’^ of the puppet show. ' 
This is how, right from its beginning up till now it has won ffie hearts of the people. 
The origin of poppet show is not known. 

Homan beings take part directly on the stage in bayabfa, whereas dolls take 
part in gmrdteydfa but with ^ual effect. Apart from this Uere are no differences 
either in dress or in theme. There is slight difference in tie musical instruments 
used in togaiugoridteyafa and beyalSfa. These differences lire significant to trace 
out die Yiqponal diflbrenoes. 
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The Marrionette show of Karnataka can be divided into two parts, mBdidapSya 
and pa^MvabipSya. Puppets arc made of wood. Lighter wood is selected for carv* 
ing out other parts of the human body except the face for which teak wood is used. 
Since this part of the body stands exposed while the other parts are covered by 
clothes, it is but natural that good varieties of wood are to be used to prepare the 
face so that it can stay long without decay. 

The skill of the carpenter who prepares these dolls and of the sOtnufftSra, who 
creates the fantastic world out of these lifeless dolls is really wonderful. The various 
parts of the dolls are so adjusted that any part of it can be made use of by the sStra- 
dhara a^rding to the situation. They are usually tied with black thread or smaU 
metal wire or by the horsc*taii thread. Small iron rod is also used to connect some 
parts. This is called as naracha. There are seven freely moving points. Two ham tKM ? 
sticks are fixed to enable the dolls to move. Sutradhara is the source of life to the 
dolls. The grandeur of the play depends on his skills. He can create a world of 
fantacy. Puppet show can be performed by any people irrespective of r aste or 
community. 

The stage arrangement of the puppet show is very simple and different from 
that of togalugombeyata or bayalata. On all four corners of an elevated platform 
of about 20 X 2S feet wide bamboo poles arc erected. Three sides are covered w«th 
cocoanut leaves while the front side is covered with a 2J feet screen, leaving two to 
three feet space. This is called as antarapata. Another screen will be tied from the 
bottom so that it touches the bottom of the first screen. This is called as mantina 
kSlina parade (screen of chuming-rod). These two screens will be separate and 
cover the player, so that only dolls are seen by the spectators. Light is projected 
from the front. 

Togaiugond>eya*a is found throughout Karnataka except in the west coast 
and Malnad area. This is a rare art coiapued to bayalata and sSlradagombeydia. 
This creates completely a different atmospLcre and attraction. This fulfils many 
of the shortcomings of other two arts. Both in the puppet show or in bayalata, 
characters have to appear on the stage to act and dance. Sometimes it may fail to 
create the required environment. But togalugornbeyata completely embraces the 
audience. The manipulators and the singers never appear on the stage. There will be 
li ght only on the screen, projected from inside the theatre. This art is reserved for 
a particular sect of people known as killekyataru, gomberamaru or gombeySra- 
davaru etc. Ki\\ekyata, a comic character, appears on the stage as Hanumaniyaka 
in bayalStas. The performers call themselves maratha vokkaligaru and speak a 
dialect of* Marathi, suggesting that they hailed originally from Maharashtra. Usually 
people belonging to the same family perform the play. Husband, wife and children 
tak e part with equal responsibility. All of them participate in singing in chorus. 
They are experts in making puppets themselves. In olden days they used to hunt 
the deer for the skin. Nowadays they use goat skin or buffalo’s skin. Even in this 
regional dtfierenoes can be tracetl, based on the structure and style of the dolls and 
itt the teehnique in which they are played. There are three classifications in this 
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puppet art, the mSdak^ya (Karnataka, Andhra border region), badagalapSya 
(North Karnataka region) and ttnkahgt&ya (Old Mysore state). The structure of 
the puppets belonging to ba4agal(^Sya and teAkalapaya is similar. The dolls being 
small, stage arrangement is made acoordin^y. These dolls are made to dance by 
the seated manipulators. The manipulators, singers and instrumentalists sit to' 
gether inside the stage. The stage is covered by mat or by cocoanut tree leaves. 
The front portion is coveted by a black blanket of two and half feet at the bottom. 
The remaining part is covered by white dhoti, whereupon the actions of the puppets 
are exhibited. The light effect is made from inside. The light falls on the puppets 
and the colourful image is reflected to the spectators. 

The stage of mSdaltqtSya is bigger, as the puppets are also bigger. Some puppets 
are as big as human beings. The player of these dolls has to stand and play. Some- 
times the player also danees by flirting the anklets. All other techniques arc identical. 

In narrating the story both Telugu and Marathi languages are mixed with 
Kannada. The success of fogalugombeyata completely depends on the players who 
play the puppet. 

Folk Minstrels 

Professional folk singers play a dominant role in the folk art of Karnataka. They 
can be classifled as religious and non-religious singers. The former confine them- 
selves to a particular deity and they seek their livelihood by singing ballads on their 
own deities. Non-religious singers also are professional singers though they do not 
stick to any particular type of ballads. 

Two to three people join together and sing the ballads to the tune of special 
musical instruments. They 'also perform light dances. They attract people by their 
melody. Nllagdraru, chaudikeyavaru, kamsaleyavarut tambSriyavaru, ganeyavaru, 
dombidasaru, helavaru, karapeHadavaru, gondaligaru, ikatariyavaru, gtgl mSladavaru 
and the like found throughout Karnataka belong to this category. 

NVagSrciru (PI. XXIV, C) and kamsaleyavaru are religious professional singers 
belonging to South Karnataka. These professionals are famous for singing long 
ballads for days together. Found in Mandya, Mysore and Bangalore Districts 
and the Nilagiris they are the devotees of Mantesvami, a religious leader believed 
to have lived 800 years ago. SiddappSJi and R3chapp3ji are disciples of MantesvSmi 
and they are also worshipped. TambUri is their important instrument while tSla 
and dammadi are also used as accompaniments. Two ri^thas belonging to this 
tradition are found in Ma|ava||i and Bappaiayanapura ev n now. 

KamsSia gu44as are devotees of MaleyamSdeivata. ‘ liey are found spec ally 
in Mysore, Mandya and Bangalore Districts. MSdShatt r kSvya is a long poem 
sung for days togethei, in great devotion, by these devotee! who are called guddaru. 
It has become a tradition to select at least ohq persbn frorp each family as a guAio 
who later on completely dedicated himself for the svibni. 
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The artists of chmdike m^a (PI. XXIV, D) found throughout Karnataka 
arc devotees of Yellamma of Saudatti in Bcigaum Disliict which has become an 
important centre of pilgrimage. Chaudike is a musical instrument, made out of 
wood, metal and skin. Legend goes that Rama after killing KartavTrya made this 
instrument using his skin. There arc both male and female artists called respectively 
jdgi and Jdgiti. 

The tambnriyavaru (PI. XXV, A) so called because they cany with them the 
tambBri a stringed musical instrument sing both religious and non-religious ballads. 
They move from village to village with tambBri and chitike, and a idlige (a square 
cloth gathered at the corners, into which alms are put) hung on their shoulder 
singing narrative songs. They look like messengers of culture, 

Gondaligaru, specially found in North Karnataka are originally from Maha- 
rashtra. They arc stated to have come to Bijapur as spies of ^ivaji, but later on 
settled here only. They sing in a chorus of three people of whom one carries falo. 
The other two carry gummale and sriti. They conduct their chorus performance 
on an elevated platform throughout night. They sing not only folk ballads but 
also*historical and ethical ballads. 

Glgl mSla is another art which has won the hearts of many people in North 
Karnataka. Three artists are found in this. Giya, giya, giya is repeatedly sung after 
every stanza. These artists are impromptu poets who compose poems on any 
subject. Another form of this art, found in north Karnataka is kalgi'tura or hara- 
diii-nag'isi. These artists divide themselves into two parties of the bride and the 
groom. Their songs will be in the form of questions and answers. 

The dombidasas holding ekatari in the right hand and the chitike in the left 
are found in many parts of Karnataka. They are basically nomads from Andhra 
Pradesh. Earlier they had made their :umc in bayalaia also. They sing historical 
and pauranic ballads. They beg in the ^ ly time and sing in the night. 

Karapahmela (PI. XXV, B) is a trio of music, literature and dance. This was 
famous earlier in North Karnataka and later passed down to South Karnataka. 
Three people start with light dance and later start singing. The show is centered 
around the man who stands in the middle. Other two who are his disciples stand 
by his sides. The dialogue will be very attractive. The sub-stones in this mSla are 
another attraction. These non-rcligious singers are mainly entertainers who are 
invited by the people to give performance at the time of festivals, fairs and profes- 
sions. They are referred to as karapaliavadavaru. 

The helavas (PI. XXV. C) know the whole history of few families and narrate 
the family trees of the people. They go to the village at the time of harvest as though 
it is their right. There arc many legends about the oiigin of this people. 

One can find many more •forms of folk arts in Karnataka apart from those 
recounted above. 
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Many of ttose urU are dying out at present Most of these artiste haye made 
them the souroe of their livelihood and without moch support by the people, they 
are seeking pastures anew. Some attempts are made to retain these aits and this 
should be geared up by the public and private institutions and agencies. 


NoIm aid Rtrereacei 

t Dr. J. S. Piramaihivath: ISdavv MvedarafV (Ka^ 

1 lohn Busidl' Tk Hppti Theatre, p. 16. 
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FOLK literature IN MALAYALAM 

CHUMMAR CHOONDAL 

Ancient Kerala was the proud possessor of a folklore which for richness and 
variety, was ve^ nearly unparallellcd. But literary men did not pay any serious 
attention to this field which has remained almost unnoticed and ignored so far. 
This may be the with almost all Indian languages; but some research scholars 
are trying to give it its rightful status among the people and their literature. If folk- 
lore is treated as a special branch of literature, the analysis of folklore will become 
a part of literary study. Folklorisitics must be distinguished as a special branch of 
literary study because of the peculiar nature of folklore (oral creation, constant 
recreation, transmission and collection and analysis of the ever fluid texts). 

Folklore is preserved by the non-progressive classes in a progressive society. 
It represents, in the midst of a civilised race, the primitive ideas out of which civilis- 
ation has evolved. Malayalis had their own folk traditions in their beliefs, customs, 
rituals, arts, songs and other socio-cultural activities. Some are common to the 
Dravidian groups of languages in which there arc proverbs, riddles, fables, narra- 
tiona and sayings. The literature of Kerala folklore falls into two classes, synthetic 
works and collection of folklore, of which the latter is more numerous. 

PaHchaiantra stories have been current among the Indian folk for centuries. 
The original collection of the stones, in Sanskrit, numbered eighty-four. But in 
their endless travel through the ages m India and abroad, the stories underwent 
many changes not only with regard to their form, colour and setting, but even as 
to their total numencal strength. Panchatantra stories are retold in Malayalam 
in verse by a great poet Kuajan Nambiar of 18 th century. Subsequently the same 
stories have appeared in prose form. It is ' I'y to note the influence of PaUchatantra 
characters in the stories written for childrer ’'y Mali, D. B. Kurup, V. Balakrishna 
etc. 

Kathasaritsdgareun written by SSmadeva, the great Sanskrit poet, had great 
influences on the people of Kerala. We are grateful to Kuttippurathu Kittunni 
Naif who translated all the stones into lucid Malayalam prose and compiled them 
in two volumes. A number of prose translations came out later in various Indian 
and foreign languages. P. C. Devassia’s translation of KathSsaritsSgoram is a valu- 
able contribution. 

King Vikramflditya of Ujjain has au important place in Indian History. Stories 
of VikramSditya deal wiUi the expeditions dunog his long reign in ^taliputra. 
His generous character influe. locd his subjects in the olden days. The stories were 
written in the manner of conversation between the king and his ministers of con- 
lempowry great men. The story of KSjidSsa shows his inseparable fraternal link 
with the and the latter's encouragement extended to him is the literary field. 
N. K. Ri^n translated the Vikrlmadifyacharitam independently. Anyway Mala- 
yalit ranendter those stories very well. 

61 
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Kottaratbil Sankuiuiy was a veteran fabulist in Malayolam, the only man 
who made original contribution to the language. His nudor works are on the common 
fables of Kerala. AitihyamaiS (Volumes 1 to 8) contains almost all folk tales, super- 
stitions, beliefs, customs, nick-names, folk arts etc. Popular heroes like Kayam- 
kulam Tacholi Otenan, Kunjali Marakkar, Katamattathu Kathanar, all live thtough 
these stories. NambQdiri satirical stories are abundant. In short, social, cultural, 
historical, religious and literary atmosphere of ancient Kerala is pictured clearly 
in the series. It is a golden treasure house of folk literature in Malayalam. After 
the publication of these works some men of literature have compiled some other 
folk tales. 

ArtU>i KathakaX (Stories of Arabian Nights) is popular among the Muslims 
in Kerala. They had their own folk songs, ShadarpSttukal and Mappllapaffukal, 
in a large number. Mahdkavi Moinkutty Vaidyar and T. Ubaidu have done re- 
markable fieldwork for collecting those songs. A special feature is that they are 
written in a separate dialect known as Arabi-Malayalam. 

Regarding the Christian community, after the arrival of foreign missionaries, 
Syrian Christians adopted some songs and art forms parallel to Hindus, and Kara]- 
man diaritam, the story of the Emperor Charlemagne penetrated into the Christian 
folklore. They performed socio-religious ceremonies with the help of songs and 
folk arts. Marthommpattu, Kalyanapattu^ Pa]lipattu and other Syrian Christian 
songs are important among them. The songs described the so called biblical stories 
and the history of Christianity in Kerala. Streaks of Hindu culture and litetature 
are found in Christian folk culture and literature in a very predominant way. 
Besides, foreign influence has gone a long way in the development of the language 
and literature. Dr. Gundert, P. J. Thomas and a good many foreign missionaries 
as well as native scholars have made creditable contributions in this field. 

Provetbs, folk-sayings and riddles play a major role in the folklore of a country. 
They are perhaps the best expressions of its culture and tradition. They represent 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of ages and they photograph the ‘village 
wisdom’. Hiey preserve and suggest some of the basic qualities of the old language. 
From the linguistic point of view, they had great influence in the evolution of 
language. In the later part of the 19th century European scholars made a critical 
study of Dravidian languages and realised their importance. 

Malayalam proverbs throughout Kerala have remarkable similarity not only 
in thought but in the mode of expression as well, although there ate some local 
variations and language peculiarities. 

Dr. Gundert, P. C. Kartha, Vallomkulath Karunakaran Nair, Velayudhan 
Panikkassory, Kuiyunni and others have collected pixn^rbs and riddles in Mala- 
yalam. But the proper s^dy of these has not been m&de so far. 

Kerala’s folk culture lives in folk arts folk ptips, dances and songs in 
general. C. P. Govindha Pillai, C. I. Gopak PUlai maie a romantic approach to 
folk spngs and they cared only for poetic as well dS liter^ flavour of it. With the 
publication, in 1938, of Dr. Chelanat Achyuti^ Menon’s^Ballads of North Malabar, 
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^ed Vadakken PStfukal under the auspices of the University of Madras, a new 

of folk culture of Kerala. A full treatment of the 
folk culUtfc will include the study of the social and the religious life of Kerala, of 
the pract^s and beliefs of the masses, and of their social organisations. TTie bulk 
of the old wnp are no longer extant, but the few that have survived the centuries 
tell us much about peasant life, the customs and manners of different communities 
of ancient times. 


Schdars like Dr. Gundert, Chelanat Achyutha Menon, Kilimanoor Viswam- 
bharan, K. P. Karuppan, Appan Thampuran, Vattiyar M. Premanath, G. Sankara 
Pillai, V. M. Kuttikrishna Menon, A. D. Hari Sarma, G. Bhargavan Pillar Kanji* 
ramkulam Kochukrishna Nadar, M. C. Appunni Nambiar, Moiyinkutty Vaidyar 
Avinissery Nambissan, C. M. S. Chentherara, S. Gupton Nair, Dr. S. K. Nair, 
Ur. P. J. Thomas, Chum mar Choondal and others have collected various kinds of 
songs and published them. The collections so far made comprise the following 
categories: (i) Labour songs (n) Dirges (iii) Lullabies (iv) Religious songs (v) 
Children’s lore (vi) Love songs (vii) Wedding songs {Kalydna pattukal) (viii) 
Family Life (ix) Social Themes, etc. 


lEvery village in ancient Kerala had its own songs. Different communities 
vdiich engaged themselves in work and worship, have traditional songs. These 
are the heartbeats of the life of the Malayalis of those ancient days in a realistic 
manner, of their rough and ready ways, and of their bold and straight dealings 
and also indicate a stage in the development of the language. 

The songs of the Cherumas and Cherumies the youths and maidens of castes 
like Pulaya and Paraya (deemed as the lowest in the social order of Kerala) who 
toil in the paddy fields — brim with buoyancy — seldom parallelled by the other 
categories of songs. These songs of immemorial antiquity preserve all the traits of 
an archaic style and instance adequately (he naivete which characterises folk songs 
in general. 

The Purakkalipuitu of TTyas of North Kerala, and the songs of Pulluvas, 
Panas, Velas, Kuruvas, Mannans, Chakkilians and Kusavas are very ancient among 
them. Besides these, a number of folk dances, dramas and other art-forms deve- 
loped with the help of these songs. Temples were the places foi festive gatherings 
and centres for cultural activities. There would be processions, dancing and drum- 
ming, music and piping, drama, kuthu, patokont and spiorts of various kinds, all of 
folk origin. The songs that accompany the entertainments and the performances 
were the outcome of folk literature. 

Th^ important festivils of Kerala are the most suitable occasions for these 
folk songs and dances. Qnam is traditionally associated with the mythical Mahdbali 
who reigned over Kerala in the prehistoric past and who is believed to have 
been gracious to all people. New forms in folk literature and theatre were pro- 
bably inaugurated in those periods in Kerala. Onappottukol (Songs of Gtiatn) are 
very popular in Kerala. 
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Va^akkffVtSffuka} (Batiads of northern Malabar) u a vast and exhaustive 
brandi of folk literature of Kerala which includes many songs extant today. Heroes 
like Armol Chevakar, Tacholi Otenan, Aromunnt, Thacholi Chandu and Palattu 
Koman, and heroines like Unniyarcha and Matu are all historical characters vdio 
lived in Malabar area. Malabar, of course, possesses many popular songs which 
exhibit the influence of Sanskrit and the Dravidian Languages. It shows a dialect 
quite distinct from literary Malayalam and corresponds to the language still spoken 
by illiterate people. Another group of songs dealing with Kuiqali Marakkar and 
other chieftains of the 2amorins, belongs also to this period. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that there is a sizeable body of folk litera- 
ture in Malayalam. The unsophisticated folk of Kerala gave expression to their 
day-tchday life through the folk tales, proverbs, folk sayings etc. long before the 
advent of MampravSla school. Folk literature was seldom written down, but trans- 
mitted orally from generation to generation. 

We have been treating the indigenous folk stones, legends, proverbs and old 
beliefs, and it is often complained that no regional language of India can claim an 
indigenous literature of an all-Indian stature. Tamil is perhaps an exception. The 
advent of Sanskrit study has been, to a great extent, responsible for this as Sansknt 
was, for long considered the language of the cultured, and the word itself indicates 
its meaning. Regional languages were, at best, considered by educated Indians 
the hand-maids of Sanskrit. Consequently, till late m the 19th century every Indian 
language had almost the same story to tell regarding its literary growth and deve- 
lopment. Even Tamil was not free from the Sanskritic influence during this period. 

The above mentioned facts connected with the folklorc^nd literature of Kerala, 
if properly studied, would work as a redeeming feature for those who feel ashamed 
of the cultural slavery of our language and litemture. The impact of this indigenous 
literature of Kerala had however its influence on some new branches of our cultural 
output like VaRchippSttu (Boat songs), Thullalpattu, Pam and such other dominant 
literary genre which at present is treated as the indigenous literature of Kerala. 
Another point to be noticed here is that the authenticity of the collected folk songs 
by the scholars is disputed. Sociologkal, ethnological, linguistic and histone 
studies must be encouraged in the scieatific manner. 



FOLK ARTS OF KERALA 

RAGHAVAN PAYYANAD 

Kerala is rich m folk arts. In almost all aspects especially in language, customs, 
ceremonies Md rituals Keralaites have preserved their tradition, even if there have 
been some slight changes from time to time. In Kerala, the relation between art and 
religion, whether it is folk or classic, is important. Without the influence of religion, 
Kerala did not ^ve birth to any art. Pure folk plays like kaikottikkali and poorakkali 
also have been influenced by religion; it is performed around ‘a belt metal lamp* after 
inyokii^ god and the lord Agni and the subject of the song sung is puranic or epic. 
Ritual is the undercurrent of almost all folk arts of Kerala. All rituals are accom- 
panied with songs which explain the rituals. Modification of folk arts reached an 
extreme with Kathakkali which is purely symbolic. Kathakkali, the great and beautiful 
art of Kerala, is the sophisticated form of theyyam, thirayattam and mudiyittu. 
The dance in Kathakkali is the combination of various types, religious, martial and 
artistic, prevalent in Malabar from very ancient times. Folk arts of Kerala can be cla- 
ssified as: 1. Musical performances, 2, Graphic arts and plastic arts, 3. Folk dances 
and 4. Folk plays. Further classification in each category also is possible. KBttu, 
which is performed in the premises of temples in which the Nambiar tells the purana 
or epic stories and himself acts, has been familiar throughout Kerala. But it is not 
of the folk. This Nambiar, the authority of the temple, belongs to the upper class. 

Single Mucial Performances 

In single musical performances, a single person sings songs with the accompani- 
ment of certain instruments, stringed or percussion, in a rhythmical tune which he 
has acquired hereditarily. 

Two such traditions are available in Kerala — the pulluva and the paaa. 

Pulluva: The Pulluvas, considered socially backward, earn their livelihood, 
particularly in the harvest season, carrying their familiar musical instrument named 
Pulluva-vlna. On the eve of Onanu the national festival of Kerala, and Vishu. the 
Malayljam New Year day, Pulluvas go from door to door giving musical perfor- 
mances. Sometimes females also participate in the performance with a small per- 
cussion instrument called puUuvakkudum, by beating which she keeps the rhythm. 
They sing the stories of Santanagopala, Kamsavadham, irVcnsimaltla, etc. Their 
tunes And tbeir songs arc very charming and pleasant as all of them arc traditional 
folk tunes endowed with harmony. 

Pulluva-'Viiia is a simple small stringed instrument made out of a bamboo stick 
or 2 feet long, fitted on one side with half a portion of a cocoanut shell, covered 
by animal skin. From the othe^ end of the stick to the centre of the cocoanut shell 
over the stick is tied a brass wire making it a bowlike instrument. The wire when 
nibbetl gives an enchanting musical tune. 
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Fulhivakkudum is also a simple folk instrument consisting of a small global 
shaped clay pot, a piece of string and a stick. The bottom part of the pot is cut in 
round and is covered by goat skin. The string, one end of which is tied in the centre 
of the skin, is tied tightly to a stick that is under the feet of the performer. Over that 
string the performer beats slowly and rhythmically with an instrument called Jheru 
and it gives a peculiar sound. 

Pana: I^nas, nowadays seen throughout Kerala and in Palghat District are 
believed to be the descendants of the saints Vararuchi and Parayi. 

Generally, in the month Karkidaka, the month of famine when there would be 
heavy rains, or during the d/mm festival, in the early morning, generally two or three 
hours before the dawn itself, pcma andpatti the wife of pana appear before the Hindu 
households announcing themselves with two or theee beats on his thudi which is one 
of the accompaniments for his song. They sing in chorus, using two simple instru- 
ments kiman which gives a metallic sound and kaimani a jingling sound. According 
to folk belief their songs ward off Mtisctta (the goddess of dirtiness, ugliness and 
misfortune) and welcome Mahilakshmi, the goddess of wealth. 

Group Musical Perfonnaiiees 

Among group musical performances Ayyappan pattu, also known as l^attam- 
pattu and Udukktgtatfu is the most familiar. 

This is performed by a group of at least five members who are devotees of lord 
Ayyappa. They wear black dhoii and rudrdksha necklace and use the instrument 
uiukku and cymbal. They erect a pandal decorated with tender leaves of cocoanut 
and put a pitham (low stool) and a bell metal lamp in the middle. The Ayyappan 
pdttu begins with an inovcation to goddess Sarasvati and god Ganapati for removal 
of obstacles. People irresfiective of caste and age participate in the performance. 

Kalam Piftn 

Kalainpdttu is a pure ritualistic performance familiar in North Malabar perform- 
ed by Kaniyars and Peruvannas. It is known by various names. 

Kakunezhutiu pattu is performed by Kallattakkuruppanmar as a ntualistic 
dance. It is a temple art which has no relation with any ritual. 

A kalam is drawn with flours of four different colours and the figure of a Bhadra- 
k3{i (or Vettakkonimakk an, Ayyappan or AnthimahSkalan) in it. A woman who is 
affected by evil spirit enters the kalam accompanied by a married woman. At that 
time Kaniyars sing a particular song known as KalamirakkupSitu. After some rituals 
they begin to sing BaJhachalana pdtfu and after that the stoiy of Ballvijayam, Kalydna- 
saugandMkam, Na^haritam and last, the songs from Sai^dnagdplUa and this ritual 
comes to an end woth Poliru patpi. 

Small jingling belts, cymbals are the accompaniments df the song and the nathuni 
the stringed instrument is played. The velichapaAi presenj^ a good rhythmic dancer 
and he erases all the drawn figures in a systematic manner^ one line after another by 

his diuicft-fwoe. 
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Kaonern Piftu 

off brthc*Makyl7rcr performance to ward 

by women and instruments {chenda) are ohv"rt h”*^*^* 

from 8 A M to 10 P M Tti t ‘ • ■. ^’y The performance goes on 

ST? 

is lit bv the oerson wh« .! fk ‘«"der cocoanuts. A bell metal lamp 

«nno« hv whirh 't ' K r of the evil eye, and the Malaya women sing the 

According to the rh^lmJ 

r.n H t karmichil. The «jng 

romes to an end with the appearance of theyyam called Gujikan. (PL XXVI, A). 

Now this ntwhstic performance is very rare and the art is losing its popularity as 
people consider it a superstitition. f f ■ / » 


Kunmdiiif Pit^a 

Vannans are another set of people who perform theyyam dance and engage 
themselves in a particular ritualistic performance called Kurimdini pattu meant for 
getting children. It is seen only m Cannanorc District. A pandal decorated 
with ^tender leaves of cocoanut tree, four hanging lamps in four corners and 
a nilavi\akku within completes the light effect for the stage. The childless woman is 
seated in the centre of the nagakkalam drawn in the middle of the pandal. The per- 
former sings songs dealing with the birth of Garuda and the poisoning of the king 
ParTkshit etc., with the accompaniment of only one instrument, maddala. At the end 
of the songs the dancers represent the goddess Kurunthini Kamadeva, Kanni and 
Kuthiramelkama in their dance. 


Bhagavatipit^u 

Performed by a Kuruppanmar in the Brahmin households and temples of Cent- 
ral Kerala once in a year. Bhagaratipattn is a ritualistic art needing at least seven 
members. It starts with the delineation «, t the kalam of Bhagavati. The singers sit 
in pattu koltil which is the place arranged for the singers. Chenia, una and cymbal 
are the instruments used in the background. 

The stage is decorated with the tender leaves and flowers of cocoanut tree and all 
round the kalam bell metal lamp.s are lit. Oracle dance is a part of this ritual. The 
oracle, wearing heavy anklets, belt with tiny bells around the waist, a symbol sword 
in the hand dances around the kalam according to the rhythm of songs and instru- 
ments. It lasts for two hours and comes to an end with the speaking of oracle in the 
name of god. 

Villatichiapitto 

VUhtichSnpattu is the only social musical pcrfonnance familiar in South Kerala. 
This art is said to have migrated into Kerala. It is a musical perfotmance to the 
accompaniment of a particular instrument i.e. a bow and some tiny bells. At least 
seven members are needed for this, each of them representing certain characters in 
the fullmakeup, crowns, anklets, costumes etc. The guru is in the middle and others 
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sit on both sides beforea long bow. Atbothends many tiny bells are fitted. Theguru 
keeps a two or three feet long stick and beats on the string of the bow rhythmically 
according to the tune of the song that he sings and it makes a jingling sound. He just 
begins the Une and the group proceeds. After that aU others repeat the same line. 
They narrate the story in a conversational manner, and the guru asks some questions. 
After the song one of the members gives an answer humourously. The cymbal is a 
common instrument for this and nowadays they use several new instruments. 

GRAPHIC ARTS AND PLASTIC ARTS 

Pure folk painting, folk carving etc. are very rare in Kerala. As part of the ntuai 
kalams are made before the temples and households. Delineation of kalams, some- 
thing related to ‘tantric* cult is seen in one or other form throughout Kerala as a 
part of ritual. In North Malabar Malayas are experts in this. They are exorcists 
and thSyyam dancers. As seen above kalams, have been delineated in musical per- 
formances. 

Though roAgdli is unusual in Kerala, it is seen on certain occasions. For c.g. 
in Onam the national festival of Kerala, makam the day to propitiate Lakshmi. the 
goddess of wealth, kalams are drawn with rice-paste both in the middle room of the 
house and in the courtyard of the house and these are decorated with flowers in 
different colours. 

Mask and face-painting, and crown-making are symbolic representations of 
certain abstract ideas by means of which the dancer can keep off his identity and the 
audience is able to impute certain unearthly character to thg dancer. 

Generally mask is seen in primitive people; in all their rituals some of them dis- 
guise them^lves or represent themselves as gods by wearing masks. Face-painting 
mi^t be the later development of wearing masks. In the case of tirayattam face- 
painting is highly traditional and at the same time in certain respects the artist can 
make use of his imagination. There are more than 20 varieties of face-paintings, 
each with its own name, mode of delineation and symbolic representation. For a 
category of gods or goddesses the same method of face-painting is followed. The 
face-painting of Bhagavatis or incarnations of ^kti or I^rvati are called prakke- 
zhuttu which means *dove-writing* in which on either cheek of the dancer a dove is 
drawn. For gods of ferocious nature, the painting called Kattaram pulli is used. 

All the colours used for face-painting of the theyyam dancer are natural. Rice- 
paste for white, oil lamp charcoal for black, red arzenic for red etc. Red is the im- 
portant colour used €or face-painting. First the dancer burnishes the face with 
lightly pink colour which serves as a good background for the delineation of lines 
and figures with other colpurs. Eyes are drawn in difTcfeot sizes and shapes for 
different face-paintings. 

Compared to tMra, mu^yitfu and other folk dai^s and dramas the face- 
painting of theyyam is very coiouiiflil and fantastic. Mu^y^pt also needs an elaborate 
make-up. For UraySffam mainly whilte and b&ck colourt ate used. 
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fiiMii anri change a A dauccs and dramas are of different 

tn another a]!rf th ^ used for these also vary from one dance or drama 

to another and there are regional variations also. Important folk dances and folk 

la^ m which crowns or head gears arc used are thSyyattam, tiraySUam, pUtham 
kS\t, ntu4iylttu, Arjuna-nnttam, kummatti, kothamuriyattam, Carudan thSkkam 
patayml, villatichanpattu etc. A comparative study of the crowns of folk <lances and 
sophisticated <li^nias particularly kathakkali reveals that A:o/AaA:A:ah'*crowns are later 
in^ncattons of folk crowns and head gears. But bonowing is not completely one 
sided. In a few cases borrowing is in reverse direction. For e.g. in thSyyattam the 
thiyyam VishnumQrti (PI. XXVI B), wears a crown which is highly sophisticated and 
highly colourful, but in all respects resembles the crown of Krishna in kathakkali. 

Light wood is carved out in respective shape and decorated with small cuts and 
after that coloured (mainly red, orange and yellow) foils arc pasted on it by means of 
wax. For glittering look coloured mica sheet is pasted here and there. Sometimes the 
border of crowns are decorated with garlands of crysanthus flower. 


Crowns arc rare in number compared with head gears. Head gears are of two 
kinds. The frames of both are made out of bamboo sticks, one is covered with 
coloured cloth and the other is with tender leaves of the cocoanut tree which gives a 
light greenish white colour on which decorations arc made by different colours. 
This gives a pretty look. These head gears are in different shapes, round, 3 to 6 feet 
in diametre, protruded where it rests on the head, cone-shaped, 6 to 20 feet long 
mostly used by the bhagavatis. The head gears of mudiyettu, tirayattam, pUtham 
kali look more primitive and not so colourful. 


FOLK DANCES 

One of the characteristics of folk dances of Kerala, in general, is its vigorous 
nature. In other words, all are tanda\apradhana and need some physical training. 
Naturally the accompaniments also mus» oe vigorous. Chenda is the most common 
percussion instrument used in these folk dances. It comprises a wooden hollow 
cylinder both sides of which is covered with the skin of goat. This gives a tremendous 
voice. Cymbal is anothei instrument which can produce metallic jingling sound. 
Both these together with other various instruments are capable of creating an un- 
earthly and vigorous atmosphere. 

SINGLE RITUALISTIC DANCES 

These are performed by a single person to the accompanment of certain instru- 
ments, as a part of any r’'ual. Being parts of a ritual, we cannot say exactly how 
time a particular performance will take. Song is not an important factor, dance 
strictly following only the rhythm of the instruments particularly the cheifda. 

Afjnna Nffttain 

this ritualistic art form prevailed in all the Bhagavati temples of central 
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Travancore. Atjona who was noted for his skill in dance is said to have danced 
before goddess Bhadrakl|i to please that goddess. 

The ezhatas tuad pi^kunppas perfoim this dance which lasts throughout night. 
The face of the dancer is painted with green and he wears a peculiar crown which 
resembles the the crown used in Kathakkall, The body and hands aie covered with 
red shirtdike cloth. Both hands are dedeed with bangles and jingling bells are worn 
round the ankles. Garments made of peacock feathers are worn round the wtdst. 

The songs used for these, known as kavUoAga}, are strictly based on purSnas. 
The dance and song strictly follow some rhythm. Different rhythms, belonging to 
different groups, are expounded. Each kavii<m is suited to the particular rhythm 
which has its own traditional basic laws that would be explained by the performer, 
before the performance begins. Chenda, maddalam, talachenda and cyml^s are the 
accompaniments used for this dance. 

VIdan Pidal 
• • 

VIdm-p34al IS one of the ritualistic dances of Cannanore District, especially 
in the taluks of Cannanon, Taliparamba, and Payyanur. It is performed twice a 
year, first in the month of Karkii^kam (July*Aagust), when people belonging to*thc 
Vannan community practise it and later in Chinga ( August-September) by the Malaya 
people. In these periods there would be continuous rain and these people are unable 
to earn their livelihood. The king of KoIatu>n3du appears to luve bestowed the 
right to this dance once a year so that they could earn their livelihood thereby. 

The V5^n (PI. XXVIc,) literally a hunter is impersonated by a boy, in his teens, 
in the striking make-up of a shiny breast plate and a diadem encircling the head, 
armed with a miniature bow and arrow and accompanied by an attendant usually 
bis father, Mtith a small drum slung on his shoulders. Every household expects his 
vis't. On seeing the Vd^n the outer verandah of the house is instantly swept clean 
and he is welcomed with a ceremonial bell-metal lamp well lighted and a measureful 
of rice. After some ritual the drummer keeps on chanting a song and rhythmically 
beats the drum. All the while the VSdan dances, moving backward and forward. 

Hie VSdan of the Vannan represents Mahibali the Pauranic king while the Vedan 
of Malaya represents sometimes ^iva and at other times Parvati, the song sung ex- 
plaining the story of Kirataijuna and MahSbati. 

Kuf^diittaBittam 

This ritualistic dance performance to please the god KuttichSttan. prevailing 
in the Palghat, Malappuram and Trichur Districts is perforn|ed by the Mannan caste 
in Trichur District and Paraya caste elsewhere. Ordinarily^ it is performed at day 
time, before noon and occasionally H is performed at dusk loo. 

The head dress is a peculiar one decorated with a red (loth, fully embeded with 
chowries and peacock feathers. Dots, lines and marics arcl drawn on the face and 
body. />Adr/ and silk cloth are worn around t^ waist, ojifrerent varities of metal 
omaments like ear rings, nose rings and the female breasts are worn on the hands. 
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bnwt and on belly Jinging bells round the waist, flywhisks in both hands and 
heavy anklets ^und the ankles are other peculiarities. Chenda, heavy brass anklets 
(ehitamou) and nom arc used as accompaniments. 

The dancet also called by the name kuttichattan dances around the idol with 
ritualistic sword in his hand. Another fellow beats the drum chen^, the third one 
rattles the heay brass anklets and a fourth person blows the horn. This gives 
a rhytlmic background, against which thedancer piesents various dance movements. 
After tha he takes a fowl, and beheading it. drinks its blood and proceeds to make 
the oracular utterances. Aftci this the beating of drum becomes swift and according 
to that the dancer jumps up and down and at last he smks exhausted before the idol 
and puts an end to the show. 

Gamdan Tfikam 

This is a ritual associated with the goddess Kah who was fighting with Darika 
when Garut^ flew around and viewed the scene. Kali slew Darika, but her fury 
did not die out. Without giving ear to the pleadings of Garu^ for pardon, she turned 
against him also. She cooled down only after drinking three drops of Garun’s 
blocti* In this dance blood is offered in the ritualistic representation of that event. 
This ait form now exists only in certain temples of Kaji. The dancer known as 
tiikkakkaran imitates Garuda carrying snakes m the beak and dancing with wings 
spread in circles in great ecstasy. The hooting and howling of the onlookers combin- 
ed with the busting of craeVers produce the effect of a battle. Finally he climbs 
upon the tUkkachalu w'hich is constructed in the shape of kiiiupura and offers blood 
to the goddess. Bell metal lamp is emplo>ed for liglii and the accompaniments arc 
chenda, madddlam, cymbals, horns etc. This performance lasts till sun-rise. 

Thtdambu Nriltam 

This is a temple dance prevalent ii: Cannanore District and some parts of 
Calicut District. The dancer is a Brahmin. A troop of at least ten members can 
perform this dance — one dancer, seven instrument players and two persons to carry 
the lamps. It may be performed both at night and during day time. 

The costume includes a dhoti with fringes in the waist, a silk upper cloth, ear 
rings, necklaces, bangles and a peculiar beautiful turban called ushnlshapitani which 
carries the effigy of the deity. 

Pace is more important. Starting with slow steps and enchanting body move- 
ment the Ifoup goes round the temple in a processional manner. At each round the 
speed of the rhythm gradually increases and the dance movement also quickens. 
The dance starts with uru.al and the steps arc attained to various rhythms like 
thakUadi, adantha, chembada, pahehai etc. 


This ritualistic art perforihed l^y nambSdiris and ihlyattumis holding a light 
within one hand and moving it in a manner that the flame touches all parts of the 
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body, is seen in most of the villages of central Travancore, particular^ in Alteppy, 
KuttamperOr etc. This performance takes place in the households of mmAOdiris 
and the palaces of kings on certain spedal occasions like birthday celebration. 
A fruit-baring plantain tree is planted in the courtyard of the house where the 
picture cd Bhadrak5]i is delineated with different coloured powders. The guru 
wears costumes which resemble the costume used in kathakkali, a simple waist 
dress, a crown, a red shirt-like cloth, thick bangles and big jingling anklets. The 
face is desired with dots. 

Another thtySftu common in all shrines of lord Ayyappan and called kali’ 
tktySttam is performed by thjyattimnis who belong to the Andarala caste. It is a 
long ritual which begins in the noon and lasts throughout night. It is not a mere 
dance, but it reaches the extent of drama, since the dancer acts and uses mudras 
to convey the ideas. And it has a clear story to act, that of iC3{i who returns to the 
abode of l^iva to narrate the events connected with the killing of Darika. She finds 
^iva performing diganibara nritya, feels ashamed, waits (with her back to the pivotal 
lamp) and then herself reports through mudras the events. 

The dance is performed between 7.30 and 8.30 at night. From noon to dusk 
there are a series of rituals to pass through like the Gemapati-piSjU, delineation of 
ktdams, sandhy&-kofiu (drumming in dusk) and edirelpu (reception). The dancer re- 
presenting KSji has his face smeared over with charcoal paste over which a mask 
resembling smalt pox is made and crysanthus flowers are pasted on cheeks and fore- 
heads decorated by pasting fkeehi flowers (crysanthus flowers). The hair is aKo 
artificial. The instruments used for this include viku chenda, cymbals, and chefigela 

TUyyam 

Thgyyam, the single ritualistic dance that is seen in a vast area from Ba^gara 
in the south to KIsaragOdu in North is in certain respects similar to the hhUta cult 
in South Kanara of Karnataka. This is performed before the kmu, the village shrine 
The special characteristic of this is that the dancer personifies himself as god by 
wearing unearthly colourful costumes, make-up and paintings, and the people 
gathered around pray to hhn and offer presents to please him. He showers blessings 
on the mass and supplies kuri (sacred powder). 

TWyyam also has celestial costumes and crowns which testiy the fondness of 
Keralaites for red colour. From feet to head chilambu, and other anklets made out 
of flowers and brass, red coloured clothes with separate special fringes for male and 
female thgyyams forming the waist dress, the breast pla^ called ndSrvattam for 
the goddess painting over the body with natural colours Ontkkedtuttu) for the male 
thgyyamSy golden coloured thick bangles and bangles of flowers, a neck plate called 
kazhufhUkettu and an ear ornament (oledckatfu), an artificml ear known as ehemi- 
malar and a head gear or crown complete the costumes of K?yyam. Thtyyams that 
walk, jump or fall in fire use the waist dress calted ota made out of tender leaves 
of cocoanut. Crowns are made out of cloth and coconut ijhtves. The height of the 
crowns iiuuk of cocoanut leaves and cloth varies from 2 to 14 metres. Their skeleton 
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is xnade om* of bamboo sticks and covered with red cloth. They resemble the crowns 
used in kathakkali. Different thSyyams carry different weapons in their hands. 

The important instrument used for theyyam dance arc chen^, madda\(an, 
pervattpeTt itafcfca, chengala, cymbals, and pipes. Of these cke^ is the most 
important. Usually four to five ehendas arc used for the thiyyam dance. 

Fire plays an important role in the theyyam dance giving it a horrible look. 
Certain thiyyam bear big naked torches. 4 to 24. on their waist and sometimes they 
bear many candles on the top of the crown also and smalt torches in hands at the 
time of dancing. 


TUrayittam 

niraySuom is a ritualistic dance parallel of thSyyattam, but more heroic. The 
dance is only a means to appearse the respective god. He only dances; he docs not 
give blessings to the onlooker. The costumes, crowns and make-up are also not so 
elaborate. For face-painting the important colours used are black and white. Instru- 
ments used for this dance arc chenda, udukku, vikuchenda, cymbals and pipes. This 
is conducted before the village shrines, in the courtyards, especially in the shrines 
of tMyyo or ezhava community, where the dance is performed by Vannans. Torches 
of dried cocoanut leaves fulfil the needs of the stage lightings. 


Pfitham KiU 

This is a single ritualistic dance form, performed by Vannans, the washermen. 
Ordinarily it is performed during day time in the Bhagavati temples, as an offering. 
The period from the month of Makara to Meda (roughly January to Apnl) is the 
season of this dance. For this dance, the dancer has to undergo austenty for seven 


days. 

At least three persons arc needed to p-. .em this dance. Thuii is tlie instrurnent 
usedVo produce rhJThmical sound on which the movement of the dancer is control 

arc worn. 


COMMUNAL RITUALISTIC DANCES 

a means of appeasing a g<W 't a in circles. The dancers 

shrinea. Another feature is that most o outwards. The costumes, 

stand in a circle and move left and ^ dancers wear 

decoration and make-up arc not so 

ottlysiiiipleco8tumesanddonot.wcars ^ • ^h Bell metal lamp 

as gam to control and direct. Hchaithcngnx p 
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has rituaUstic importance in Kerala and in all ritualistic dances it plays an important 
role. 

fialMTittUi Kill 

It IS a simple communal dance performed by the Pana community. No special 
make-up or costume is there. The dancers, after bathing, put a mark on their fore- 
head and a towel round their waist. They cannot use shirts. On certain occasions 
ladies also join the dance. A troup of ten members or at least seven members presents 
this dance which is a means to appease the goddess K3|i. They stand around the light- 
ed lamp and sing in praise of the goddess and then dance, moving clockwise and anti- 
clockwise, forward and backward. This dance has seven steps, in each step the rhythm 
and the mode of dance changes and hence it is called Ezhuvattam KSli. 

Aivar Kifi 

This ritualistic dance is also known as Pa^var Kali. It has a mythical origin. 
When Karna, one of the great devotees of KIji, was felled in the battle, KI|i became 
furious and decided to annihilate the Pandavas. Lord Knshna who noticed this 
asked the PSndavas to propitiate the goddess through dance which they did. A panUal 
in the courtyard of the temple decorated with tender leaves of cocoanut tree and a 
big bell metal lamp with five or seven wicks in the middle completes the stage arrange- 
ment. Cymbals and pondi (a short stick with small bangles, fixed loose so as to make 
jingling voice) are the only instruments used. 

Costumes and make-up are very simple. A dhdti is worn and another used as a 
turban. Each of them carries a pondi. All of them stand round the lamp and bow 
to the lamp. The kaliyachan (guru or leader) sings the song and the dancer dances 
with special paces. The song of kaliyachan is repeated by the performers and again 
they dance making jmgling sound and to the accompaniments of cymbals. Ordi- 
narily the performance begins by nine o’clock at night and proceeds up to the morn- 
ing. 

Karatiyfttam 

Ten or thirteen members, both men and women, together stand around a bonfire 
and sing and dance with well defined steps. Again and again they sing rhythmically 
Sele Karati Elete. Instruments like para {maddalam), lhakil and kuzhal (flute) 
are employed as accompaniments. 

K«yar Kill 

A ritualistic dance, Kamyar KSli, popular in the Palg^at District and its conti- 
gurous area is performed by a nSyar in the temples. All fdik dances have the fault 
of repetition in movement and paces only four or five difffrent paces completing a 
dance. If continued throughout the night spectators feel j^red. Hence an enter- 
taining part, PorattttkS}i, also is included in the ritual. Th| ritual dance in Kamyar 
KS^ is Called VatttMcSil and is followed by PoraftuklSi as ap entertainment. 
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1 the dancers smear s^indal paste on their body, wear a handloom 

?n r decoration. Dancera, from 8, 

10. 12 to 20 in number, sing m praise of gods and dance, according to the rhythm 

o e song an e the chenda, maddalam, tdaykka, utukku, cymbals, 

chengala, kuram kuzhal PI XXVI, D) etc They make rhythmic paces, bow down 
and leap up as they go through it Vattdfkah is followed by PorattukSJLi which is 
purely an entcrUinment m which characters representing cheruman, malayars, 
chakkalmn, pandarammars appear in their own costumes 


Important female characters like mannathi, kurathi, thoucht, and cherumi, also 
appear on the stage PorattukaU is followed by another VatfakkaU, and likewise it 
continues upto the morning 


K5vii Nfittun 

This IS a ritualistic dance in vogue among the pulaya tribe of Quilon Distnct 
specifically It is purely a temple dance, performed to appease god Karpasvami in 
the courtyard of the temples of Siva or Karpasvami It is a dance of well defined 
steps and rhythmic movements Both female and male participate in this dance 
Females wear ordinary but purely white costumes, while men in loin clothes crudely 
worn wear red silk on their chest fheir faces are smeared with powdered charcoal 
made of nee husk When the dance reaches its climax Karpasvami with candles on 
his head and hands, comes to the middle of the dancers and he also begins to dance 

Patyaai 

This IS a ntualistic dance believed to be the ntualistic representation of the victory 
procession of Klji and other gods after killing demon Darika It takes place m the 
premises of temples where the audience sits Onginall>. only torches made out of 
dned cocoanut leaves were used for 1m bting In thick darkness in particular, the 
procession carrying torches would give wonderful look Masks and head gears 
arc made out of the spathe of arecanut pahn on which fantastic paintings are done 
using natural paints In certain case they build enormously big headgears using 
SOI to 1001 spathes which gives them a grand and splendid look To the accompani* 
ment of thappu and the tune of the song all characters, known as kolam, dance to- 
gether, carrying head gears and wearing mask Occasionally together with dance 
some scenes from Kakkansst Sataka aNo arc presented in which the characters 
from different social strata and occasionally humcrous characters also appear and 
involve in vidgar conversations At le*st twelve characters may be present for the 
performance 


Piklcttittr Thnlhil 

Pakkmar fhutlal is a ritual performed by Sambava community of Alleppey 
and Quilon Districts to ward off evil eye 

It is a ritual related to ihennythica! character Pakkanar. who is believed to have 
gonu to heaven and once in a year would come back to Kerala and visits ail Hindu 
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households. The dancer personifying this man is dressed up wiHi elaborate make* 
up and costumes. He carries head gears made out of reeds in conical shape on which 
terrifying designs and figures are drawn and holds a stick called panankdl. Another 
character Pakkatiyar, represents the wife of Pakkanar. Only males participate in thj y, 
At least six memters are in the troupe, four instrumentalists and two dancers. To 
remove the evil eye and other evil forces they visit all Hindu houses and present 
terrifying dances. Maddalam, ttdukku, kmthalam and kinnan ate the instruments 
used in this. 


COMMUNAL SOCIAL DANCES 

Most of the communal social dances of Kerala have also a ritualistic flavour. 
Kaikotikali, pBrakkali, kolkali, koftantiinyattam etc. arc purely social dance forms 
which have some ritualistic aspects. PBrakkali is nothing but a social dance of men 
in good physique and it gives a muscular exercise. But, now it is connected with 
viOage shrines and certain mythical stories. 

Oppana 

This is a social dance among Muslims of Kerala, especially in Cannanore, 
Calicut and Malappuram Districts. It is better to consider it as a marriage dance. 
Nbles and females perform this dance separately on the occasion of marriage. 

On the eve of the marriage the bride is seated on a stool and all other women 
dance round her with the clapping of hands and singing songs. Harmonium, fabala, 
Kal^ira and cymbals are the instruments employed. Two or three members sing 
songs and others repeat it and move round the bride with measured steps. Similarly 
when the bridegroom leaves for the bride’s house, or while he enters the bride's 
chamber men around him begin to sing and dance. A vast literature, known as 
m^pifiaippSttu, in special folk metres and in different tunes and rhythms, is available 
in Kerala and most of them are sung during the marriage ceremony. 


Though it is performed in the temples on the occasion of festivals as a means to 
appease god, it is considered only as a social dance. In some areas it is restricted to 
certain castes. 

A troupe consisting of eight or ten members in kuntmatfi costumes and five or 
six other cteracters perform this dance. Costumes and make-up of kunanatti are 
very simple and look very primitive. The group leader is a ^thallakmmatti who 
wears the costume of an old woman, through a comparatively big mask of an old 
woman, without having any teeth. The hair is tied on this in a peculiar manner. 
He carries a stick called kumonttttUcOl. Other characters wean masks made out of 
spathe of arecanut palm on which fantastic drawings are paii^ and their bodies 
are covered with dried grass or dried plantain leavesi Some df them use charcoal 
paste to smear over the entire body. 
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Two instruments, a small drum and a villu of Palmyra palm stem shaped as a 
bow with a bamboo silver as bow string are employed. Though characters like 
Siva, Vishnu, Ganapati and Darikan, who wear their own masks are present, they 
never participate in dance, but stand nearby as spectators. 

Kolltali 

Kolkali, known throughout Kerala in different other names kolukali, koladir, 
vettumthada etc. is a martial dance. No strict rule prevails about the dress of the 
participants of the dance, but there is uniformity in dress. In some parts participants 
use red kerchief to cover the head, wear a dhdti and some coloured cloth around the 
waist. In some other places particularly Muslims wear a coloured loin cloth, a 
baniyan and a coloured cloth round the head. In some cases heavy resonant anklets 
are also used. Ordinarily the leader uses cymbals by which he can control the whole 
dance movements and paces. Firstly, they sing some songs propitiating Ganapati or 
Sarasvati. After that, according to the rhythm of the song they move clocl^se and 
anti>clockwise, at the same time, warding off blows with sticks in both hands and blow 
on the sticks of persons nearby. Movements inward and outward with measured 
steps* and dancing to the timing rhythm give a charming look. Important rhythmic 
steps are thaduthukali, irunnukali, talakaU,thaduthuthattikdlf orimuutimuftu, chavitfu 
chuttal, diuraFyu chuttal dtvi chmtu. Each step takes five or eight minutes. The instru* 
ments employed are tambourine, small cymbals and a small drum called cheruchenda. 
Variation in steps and movements are common. 

KotbamSriyittam 

In summer season, after harvest, a dance called koihamuriyattam is performed 
by a malayalan who is the professional devil dancer. The central figure of the group 
of players is a boy in a girl's makeup and enclosed within the frame of a cow made 
up of bamboo sticks and red clothes complete with head and tail. He wears a small 
crown in glazing red and yellow colours and his face is painted with natural colours. 
Two other men known as paniyans with grotesque masks, with their body besmeared 
with ash, and tender cocoanut leaves forming the waist dress, accompany him, 
along with two ladies who complete the troupe. 

Chozhlkali 

This dance shows the fantastic imagination of folk about Kalan (god of death) 
and Chitraguptan (the Justice in the court of Kalan). They are in black dress and in 
masks on which terrifying face with larges canine teedi are drawn. Anodter interest* 
ing character is an old womusi with a sling on her back, a cloth tied round on her 
head, walking slowly with the help of a stick. She enters last and sin^ interesting 
songs. More than twenty children covering their body widi dried plantain leaves 
and widi two horns on the two sides of their foreheads, described as Ouahik^ 
aie.tbc main factors in this dar«ce. ^eir leader stands in the middle while they sit 
in a circle. The leader sings some songs to the accompaniment of instruments and 

fi2 
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the ehozhis repeat the same and they begin to dance. In the meantime KSIan and 
Chhraguptan enter with terriiying shouts and create horror. After a little while 
Muttiyanuna, an old woman, enters. Thra they dance and visit all houses in the 
night itself and before the dawn they reach back the place from where they started. 
This social entertainment is seen only in Central Kerala, especially in Trichur Dis- 
trict and is performed by only two communities, nSyars and kumbSras (potters). 


ThappuBl^am 

Also called cfuaikottu, it is a pure social dance, performed by vettuvar, ezhavar, 
pearayar and chentmakkal of parts of Malappuram District. This resembles the 
chipnila of Karnataka, but the participants are in ordinary dress, i.e. dhdti, baniyan 
and a turban. They stand in a circle with instruments, chepda and iht^tpu. They use 
a smaQ and light but thick stick for the beating of thappu. When it reaches a riiythmic 
stage, only those people who use thappu begin to dance with certain traditional steps. 
For this chenia and thappu are used in a ratio of 3:1 and generally at least twelve 
chendas and four thappus are used. This dance lasts half an hour. 

Tbaiaa Kali 

This resembles Tamilnadu’s kavatiyattam and karaySttam in which the dancer 
presents wonderful skill in controHing the movements of kavati or pots. Originally 
it was performed by the thiyya, but now dsdri (carpenters), kolla (blacksmiths) and 
kwrups also present such a dance. 

Participants, at least eight in number, wearing only a dhoti appear on the stage. 
Songs accompany the dance. The dancers stand in a circle with brass plates called 
thalam in both palms and twist and turn together with dance steps and various 
gestures. Straijge by in spite df swift movements and twistings of the body the plates 
never move in the palm. Sometimes they carry a pot, full of water on the heads, 
besides plates in the palm. 

Thlnmrtliinknli (Kidkottikali) 

This has a religious and ritualistic outlook and irrespective of castes, womenfolk 
conduct this dance throughout Kerala on the day of thiruvathira, the birthday of l^iva. 

It is a fertility rite, performed under one name or another as a part of Vasantot- 
stna. This festival starts with the day aswathi and proceeds till thiruvathira. Before 
dawn the ipaidens take their ritualistic bath in the nearest tank or river where they 
sing in praise of KSmadSva. This ritualistic bath is call^ thudiyum kuliyum. 
Afterwards they assemble in a house and swing. The kaikott^ali comes as a culmi- 
nation when the maidens and the newly wed women of every village assemble at a 
particular place to perform the dance. The nightlong dance enis with the rite pathira- 
pBeM^. (adorning with the midnight flower). TheadtdckammiyarnzYayibizpacorm- 
thus hdld) is the flower usually worn on this occasion for colw^ng whidh the ladies 
go to far ^ fitids with light^ lamps and spout \^ssels wi^ the accompaniment 
of songs. 
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“.!* °ri''' relaW'l »o the exploh of Kinudlve 

or the mamate of the mythical tgures like SM, Shvitri, Rukmini etc. 

of ,1.!?° ^!'“." ..*" “"•>' /« P“«t and rhythms to thi. dance,' by the distribotioa 
rf tbes.d illere.it paces and body movements they are able to pn«en. a lovely per- 


DanpnanittikkAll 

Known also as opprathib, dapkavatha and dappukali this is a round dance seen 
only among Muslims. Though it is believed to have originated in Arabia it has 
spread in Kerala only after Muslims settled here. Songs, composed in a particular 
tune called ntdppilap5ttu rlfi is sung by all those who arc able to sing and dance. 
According to the rhythm of the song they beat on the dappu and take stylised steps. 
Movements forward and backward and left and right are allowed. One play lasts 
for half an hour and the dance may continue for hours. Dappu is a small simple 
percussion instrument carved out of wood in a cylindrical shape one side of the cylin- 
der being tightly covered with goat skin. It is held in the left hand and beating is with 
the fingers of the right hand. 

PnidyarlmU 

The Paniyars, a tribe of Gudallur taluk of Wynad, perform a dance called, 
paniyarkali on the occasion of marriage and other festivals. It has no ritualistic 
background. Males and females gather and dance separately. Only two instruments, 
that is two thudi and one horn, are the accompaniments. The dance continue for 
hours till morning. 

According to the rhythm of thudi and the tune of horns they first stand on toes, 
shake the whole body and turn round and at the same time bow down and make 
some gestures. All the participants do this uniformly and cry ohy-ohy as an accom- 
paniment to the dance. In the case of femaltb. the dance is compartively mild. They 
raise their left and right hands alternatively to the foreheads and turn round them- 
selves slowly. 

Parlchttanttukali and Parichakali 

J*arkhafnuttukali, which can be considered a martial dance, is familiar in the 
Districts of Palghat, Malappuram, Ernakulam and also in the Kottayam District 
where it is performed by Christians. 

Participants, 10 to 16 in number, in white dhdtis and a ted silk cloth around 
the waist, holding a sword and sheild in their hand, stand around the guru called 
Asan. He tinkles kainumi (a siii iU cymbal) and sings songs which the dancers repeat 
and rhythmically put stylised steps and dance. It may continue for five to six hours. 

Parichakali is a variation performed by Harijans generally seen in AUeppy 
District. Dancers ten or more in numbers, wear kacha, the traditional cloth of war- 
riors tied tightly around the waist,*wear^a red cloth on their heads and put on anklets. 
Three or four instrumentalists beat the chen4a. 
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Pimlnli 

PSrakali, is Admittedly the most important of folk plays and is performed gene* 
rally by the men of thiyya community. Ten to twenty persons participate in this 
which consists of a series of dances of a vigorous character, played to the songs, 
specially composed for the purpose. Training of the dance starts one month before 
puram festival. The dance begins with prayer to Vishnu and other gods. Dancers 
keep pace, clap and make some gestures to the rhythm of song. They move round 
the lamp, first three steps forward and little bowing and two steps backward. There 
are eighteen kinds of steps, changing one after the other. The themes of the pQrakaU 
sopg are selected from RShnayaifa and MahabhSrata. 

AUrgamkali 

It is a round dance performed without the accompaniment of any instruments 
by the Christians especially of Central Kerala. 

As in other communal folk dances, there is a group leader, kaliyasan Twelve 
members stand around the lamp in which eleven wicks are put. Lamp is the represen- 
tation of Christ and the twelve dancers represent the twelve disciples of Christ. All 
these dancers fix tail feathers of peacock on their head and wear a dhdn It combines 
the characteristics of the pUrakali, and the parichamultukali. 

Mn^yitlaiB 

Another dance of female folk of sambavas and pulayas is mudiyatiam It is 
purely a social dance and meant only for amusement. This dance is the rhythmic 
movement not of the body, but of the head and by that the swinging of hair in various 
directions. Thudi, udukku and maddalam give rhythm. Only those who have a long 
hair in abundance will participate in this. Generally twelve young women stand m a 
line, rest their hands on the hips bow forward and swing their loosened hair in many 
patterns according to the rhythm of the instruments and the song is sung by in'»tru- 
mentalists standing behind the dancing women. 



TAMIL FOLK BALLADS WITH SOCIAL THEMES 

N. VANAMAMALAI 

Folk ballads form the large&t bulk of folk literature in Tamil language. Huhdreds 
of folk ballads arc available in badly printed book form or on palm*leaf manu- 
scripts. Though a few old ballads have gone out of currency among the folks, a 
very large number of them arc still in circulation. Ballads still survive in the form 
of kUttu (folk plays), kummi (chorus song and dance), lavani (musical dialogue) 
and pSvai kUttu (puppet show) of various kinds. 

The ballads can be themi.ticaliy classified into four types: 1. Mythical ballads, 
dealing with the origin of gods, goddesses, rivers, customs, caste groups, temples 
and dynasties; 2. Epic ballads, wherein a narrative or play from the epic Mah3- 
bhdrota or PurRna is chosen as the nucleus out of which a prodigious outgrowth 
of folk milieu is allowed to cover. The character of the folk heroes and heroines 
is superimposed upon those of epic heroes and heroines. A complete transformation 
of the'eontent results from the folk treatment of the epic nucleus. 3. Historical 
ballads,^ based on historical facts, but with a folk outlook on incidents and charac- 
ters, Artistic narration, characterisation, ethical values and message became more 
prominent than accurate recording of hisotrical facts. 4. Novel ballads with social 
themes, the oft recurring themes in such ballads being social conflicts such as caste 
oppression, conflicts in joint-family system, position of women in patrilinear families, 
frustration of love between bo> and girl belonging to different castes, lives of robbers, 
dacoits and social rebels, stories of honest youth sacrificing lives to save the honour 
of women, protect cattle etc. 

The most popular type of theme treated bv the social ballad is intercaste love 
and marriage and its tragic consequences: e.g 1) Mutfuppattan kathai, Madurai- 
\Xran kathai and Chinnanadan kathai; 2) caste oppression and injustice perpetrated 
by persons of higher castes on the people of the lowest caste : e.g. Chmnatambi 
kathai and KSthararayan kathai; 3) The clashes between the matrilinear and patri- 
linea> groups when the former seek matrimonial alliance with the latter: e.g. Ven- 
galarSyan ktUhai; 4) Denial of property rights to women and its consequences: 
e.g, NallataAgal kathai: S) Humanism transcending religious and caste barriers; 
6) Madaswamy worship.^ Souls of persons murdered by high caste persons with 
the motive of theft, denying persons position of honom or power to persons of 
low caste, are worshipped by the desendants of the murderers. 

Let us now examine the themes of the six types of ballads mentioned above. 

Most typical of the first type of ballads is the story of Muttuppattan.* Muttup- 
pattan, a Brahmin youth, after a quarrel with his father and brothers left home and 
took service under RSmar^a of Kottarakara, rose to high position and grew pros- 
perous. His prosperity made his \>rothcrs pursuade hhn to return home with all his 
possessions, ^ut on the way he met two Chakkiliya girls (a low caste, speaking 
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Telugu) and fell in love with them. He stayed back with determination to seek 
mairiage with them. He sought out Valappagadai the father of the two girls and 
made him to accept him as his son-in*law, on condition that he renounce the marks 
of his high caste (the holy thread) and accept the profession and way of life of the 
ChakkUiya caste. In course of time Pattan is chosen as the chief of the tribe guarding 
the mountain roads leading to Kerala affording protection to the trade between 
Tamilnadu and Kerala. Thwarted in their attempt to rob the merchants passing 
along these roads the robbers of the Vannya caste wnmk vengeance on Pattan. 
They drive away the cattle entrusted to his care by the people of neighbouring villages. 
He is killed in the attempt to wrest the cattle from them. His wives commit s<ttL 

This ballad is current in the Tirunelveliand Kanyakumari Districts of Tamilnadu. 
It is narrated to the accompaniment of Villu pSttu (bow song). There is a shrine 
dedicated to Muttuppattan and his wives attached as an auxiliary temple to the 
Shasta’s temple near the Papanasam dcm known cs Chori Muthu Ayyan temple. 
There is also an inscription dated 1630. All these point to the historicity of the main 
incident of the ballad. 

Another ballad of the first type is the Afaduraivfran kathai, a story well known 
all over Tamilnadu. The locale of of the incident is the modem District of Madurai. 
All the incidents of the story refer to the period of Tirumalanayaka, the NSyaka 
of Madurai. The ballad is at least three hundred and fifty years old. 

There is a small niche dedicated to the hero and the heroine of this ballad 
at the western entrance near the base of the west tower of the MlnSkshi temple in 
Madurai. This niche is as old as the main structure of the west tower. This confirms 
the date of the death of MaduraivTran. 

The story of ChinnanSdan^ has for its theme the conflict between the rule of 
right of inheritance and intercaste love. Chinnanadan, otherwise known as Kumara* 
swami was the sole heir to the properties of his father and his four uncles. He had 
an only aunt whose daughter was married to him when she was two years old and 
he was eighteen. He fell in love with a girl named Ayyamkufti belonging to the 
barber caste. His father and his uncles winked at this illicit relation since concubi- 
na^ was considered to be a relation that did not affect the rights of sons born to 
l^lly married wife of the same caste. But trouble arose when Anafichi, the child 
wife of Chinnanidan attained puberty. His father and uncles asked him to return to 
the parental home and live a conjugal life with his wife. But the son refused to re* 
cognise Anaiichi as his wife and declared that he would live for ever with Ayyamkutji 
and her children. His father and uncles threatened in vaig to disinherit him. The 
zamindar of Nattatti, their overlord, was not inclined to| interfere in their family 
dispute. Thereafter they went to ChinnanSdan’s house antkone of the uncles dressed 
himself as a woman and pidtending to meet Ayyamkutfi Inside the house, entered 
the house and managed to push out suddenly and forcibw ChinnanSdan who fell 
down &oe forward. Immediately, his fariier and uncles mil upon hhn, killed him 
and sevoed hh head. They believed that they had*saved tl^ caste and their family 
prestige. Both AyyamkuKi and Anaficht committed satl 
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There are live temples dedicated to Chinnanadan and his two wives near the 
town of Eral in Tirunelveli District. The ballad telling this story is recited in the 
temples for ten days when an annual festival is held in these temples. 

The story of ChinnanSdan is rather unique in all folk literature in Tamil, since 
therein the landlords tolerated concubinage and illicit love so long as it did not 
run counter to the rights of the wedded wife and the right of patrilinear inheritance. 
When the son rebels against the law that the son who inherits property must be born 
of a wife of the same caste, the eiders do not hesitate even to kill him. 

In all these three ballads, the heroes and heroines of the stories who dared to 
revolt against caste rules of love and marriage meet with death. Preservation of 
feudal society by enforcing caste rules of marriage was more important to the land- 
owning class than the emotion of love and its satisfaction. Those whose actions 
would upset the basis of feudal land ownership were ruthlessly punished even if they 
happened to be sons or daughters. 

Though the heroes of these ballads were killed to preserve caste and feudal 
ownership, soon after their death, they won the admiration of the masses. They 
were deified and worshipped. Ballads were composed and sung to commemorate 
the great sacrifice they made at the altar of love and heroism. 

The message of revolt against social barriers obstructing humanism and love 
strikes fear in the minds of fanatics who desire to conserve caste structure. They 
attempt to change the theme of the ballads by whitting down the spirit of revolt. 
Thus they put into currency certain versions of the ballad of Muttuppattan in which 
the heroines become illegitimate children of a Brahmin woman. The theme of the 
ballad of KathavarSyan was also tampered with, introducing a curse by which 
Kathavariyan, a god, would descend from heaven and be born as a Chakkili to marry 
four goddesses who would be born in different castes. But these fake ballads were 
rejected by the folks and soon they disappeared from circulation and currency. 
The true folk ballads reflecting the values of the folks still continue to be current 
among them. 

TTic message of all the ballads of this type is a plea for humanism. The ballads 
with its plea for noble humanism has withstood all attempts of attack and diversion. 

ChinnatanAi kathai is an illustration of the second type of social ballad des- 
cribing the cruel suppression of talented youth of the lowest caste when they could 
not be denied recognition and high status in society by dint of their service to it. 

A ruler of a small province successfully makes use of the talents of Chinnatambi, 
a Chakkili youth to clear the mountain slopes of wild animals that destroyed the 
crops on the plains at the foot of the hills, a task which the youth of the higher 
castes have failed to ach'cve. His fame spreads and at the instance of the peasants 
the youth is appointed as the captain of the ruler’s fort in the capital, after relieving 
the erstwhile captain who was a leader of the Maravar caste and had inherited the 
post as a hereditary previlege. The Maravars feel insulted and nurse the grievance 
and wait to seek revenge. The ruler realises that these may ultimately endanger 
hit own power. Just then the ruler’s*brother-in-law sends a message to send Chinna- 
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tamU to be sacrifled to a NUttant guarding a treasure diest buried undeiground 
which would thereupon allow the sacrificer to dig up the treasure. The ruler sends 
Chinnatambi to be sacrificed, without the boy knowing why he was being sent to 
the ruler’s sister’s house. There he was sacrificed. Chinnatambi's soul becomes a 
revenge-seeking ghost and kills all those who had a part in the conspiracy to kill 
him. 

Such ballads are current in Tirunelveli District. The main elements of the theme 
are identical in most ballads. 

The third type of ballads deals with clashes between groups following different 
rules of inheritance of property. These ballads had their origin and currency in 
Kanyakumari District where nSyars the ruling chiefs and nSdSrs of the cultivating 
class live in the same village. The former follow the matniinear form of inheritance 
while the nS4Srs are patrilinear. VengalarSyan kathai may be cited as illustrations of 
this type. 

VengalarSyan kathai describes the immigration of a nSdSr chieftain from Ch5{a 
country to Muttam, a place near KanySkumEri and his settling there with his 
followers establishing a settlement. His two daughters go on a pilgrimage to a town 
on the occasion of the car festival despite the advice of their father agSinst 
it. RSmavarma, the I^ja of Padmanabhapuram sees them and desires to marry the 
elder girl. He sends envoys to VengalarSyan seeking mamage with his eider daughter 
VengalarSyan refuses to accept the offer. The Raja surrounds the fort of Muttam 
with his army and demands the daughter to be sent to hhn. The daughter confesses 
to her father, how the king had seen her when she had visited Parakkai on the occa- 
sion of the car festival unknown to her father. She does not want to be responsible 
for the destruction of the fort and the death of thousands of her kin.smen. She re- 
quests her father to cut off her head and throw it outside the fort walls towards the 
king. The father does so. The Raja picks up the head and gives it an honourable 
cremation. The fort and the people were saved. 

The reason for the refusal of consent for the mamage is not far to seek. NSyars 
are matrilineal and the nS^Srs patrilineal. If a nSyar man married a nSdar woman, 
her children would not inherit the title and properties of her husband. She will have 
only the status of a concubine and the children would be illegitimate. The children 
would also lose the right to claim the properties of their mother’s father since their 
mother had married out of their caste. 

Recmitly I have come across stories of this type in Tirunelveli, North Arcot and 
Madurai Districts. All the caste groups in these districts being patrilinear, the clashes 
arise between groups belcmging to different castes and teligior^ and not to difference 
in forms of inheritance. 

There is the story of Pflviyi,^ a YSdava girl whom a Mlulim chieftain wanted 
to marry. The YSdava leaders were invited to a feast in whici the Muslim chieftain 
made the proposaL The Yidavas pretended to agree to his pmposal and left. Then 
th^ sent word to the Muslim chief that they would hot accent his proposal. They 
crossed a ^ver and arrived in their village. T^e Muslim ct#ftam started with bis 
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troops to capture the girl. But he was delayed because of flood. By the time he 
arrived lo their village the Yadavas had sacriflced the girl to their goddess. 

1^ stories of this type current in the northern districts have for their heroes 
Muslim Nawabs or Muslim Maliks. Other stories of the types current in the southern 
istncts have, for their heroes, men of lower castes who had risen to power desiring 
marriage with girls of higher caste. 

The ballad of Nallutahga]? is an illustration for the fourth type of ballads. 

Nallannan and Nallatahga| were brother and sister living near modern Khan- 
sapuram in the Ramanathapuram District of Tamilnadu. They belonged to a pro- 
sperous family. At the age of sixteen the sister was given in marriage to a young and 
wealthy farmer in a distant village. She bore seven children. Then there 
was a draught for many years in her village, forcing her husband to go in search of 
work. Unable to feed her children during the absence of her husband, she went to 
her parental home with the intention of staying there till her husband would return 
home with a few bags of grains. Her brother was away from home by then and 
her sister-in-law treated her as an unwanted guest. Disappointed in her expectation 
and broken hearted at the cruel taunts of her sister-in-law she left after a few hours. 
She ^hen realised that though she had contributed her labour for many years to 
increase the wealth of that family, she had no right to even a moiety of that property 
because after marriage she had become an utter stranger to her own paternal ff mily. 
The strange woman who had become the wife of her brother had all rights since her 
children would be heirs to that property She left home in utter desperation and threw 
her children into a well and herself plunged into it after them. The brother was too 
late in returning home and after a search found her and the children deed. Having 
learned of his wife’s behaviour he took revenge on her and her parents by m.eans 
of a strategem and finally killed himself 

The locale of these incidents is bclic'-.-l to be Khansapurrm near Watrap in 
Srivilliputtur taluk of Ramanathapuram D,'irict. There is a folk tradition in that 
village that Nallataiiga) was born there. Near Khansapurtm there is monuemnt 
to Nallatanga|. It is a mound on which there is a tall blank stone surrounded by 
seven small stones. The folks believe that these stones represent Nallataiigal and 
her children. Near the mound there is an unused well which the folks believe to be 
the one into which Nallatangaj threw the children and herself 

A similar domestic problem treated in the ballads of this type has come to my 
knowledge only recently. These ballads are short and simple stories current in 
Oothangarai and Singarapeltai regions of Dhatmapuri District* and in the western 
region of Salem District. 

Two brothers live together in complete amity and work in the same field. The 
elder is married and has a child. One day the younger brother went home to fetch 
food and found his sister-in-law engaged in work. After finishing her work and 
suckling her child, she feeds the younger brother .and sends him to the field with food 
for her husband. The elder brbther js worried why his younger brother takes such 
a long tjwy f to return. He suspected his brother of illicit intimacy with his wife. His 
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mind poisoned with suspicion, when his brother returns, without warning, he Idlte 
him with the sickle. Peasants working in the nearby fields bring news of the murder 
to the wife. She goes in search of her husband waiting at the death of the good and 
innocent boy who was killed by her husband for no fault of his. She is also hurt 
angry because her husband had killed his brother out of his suspicion about her 
disloyalty to him. She sets fire to herself and dies. 

There is a similar story current in the region of Arur in Dhannapuri District 
in which there is inversion of the characters of the wife and brother-in-law. The 
straining of domestic relations and actions arising out of it form the theme of this 
type of ballads. If efforts are taken by scholars, hundreds of examples for this type 
of ballad may be collected and studied. Variations in the type may also come to 
light. 

Ballads of sublime humanism unconnected with love or personal attachment 
born out of sheer sympathy for the suffering is indeed very rare. At least one ballad, 
the Kouthaiamadan kathai? can be cited as illustration to such a type. It is a story 
of sublime humanism that transcends barriers of caste and religious differences. 

A Chakkili girl PQvayi went every day to a town to sell curds and ghee to her 
customers. A rowdy belonging to the Maravar higher caste crossed her path every 
day with evil intention. She informed a Muslim youth {PaHanniannan-lAuiXm 
brother) about her trouble and expressed her fear that on that day too he might be 
in wait for her. The ‘Muslim brother’ promised to accompany her. The rowdy 
approached them and attempted to molest her. The Muslim brother warned him 
but in vain. The rake attacked him with a knife. The Muslim brother defended 
himself. Both were killed in the fight. PQvayi was distressed t« see that the man had 
risked his life to save her from insult. She cursed the gods and killed herself. All 
the three have been deified, the two men as Kouthala Madans and the girl as PQvayi 
Amman. 

Except the story of Nallatangai which is known to the people of Tamilnadu 
as a whole, the other stories are known only to the people living around the place 
where the incidents of the stories arc believed to have taken place. The Muttupattan 
kathai has spread throughout Tirunelveb District and a part of Kanyakuman 
District. AfaduraivJran kathai spread throughout Madurai District. Chinnatambi 
kathai is known only in the southern part of Tirunelveli District. The Thott\dc- 
kari Amman kathai and VengalarSyan kathai is not knowm outside south Kanya- 
kumari District. Kouthalamadan kathai has been forgotten even in the place of 
its origin. 

The following conclusions may be arrived at from the$foreeoiog study of the 
themes of ballads; 

/) The ballads throw light upon the nature of social fetructure such as caste 
organisation, regidity of caste rules, and the relation of caste lo occupational groups. 
Thus the upper feudal classes correspond to the privileged pigher social castes and 
the caste .rules are generally favourable to them. 

ii) Itie laws of inheritance are held sacred and the caste rules are designed to 
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safeguard the laws of inheritance. Thus ties of kinship aie to be broken if they 
run counter to the feudal rules of inheritance. Thus concubinage is tolerated so 
long as it does not interfere with the interests of legitimate children bom of the 
wife of the same caste. Any human relationship that would challenge this line of 
inheritance would be ruthlessly destroyed. 

Hi) The rigidity of the caste rules are no more than chains on lower strata of 
the working people of the feudal society to keep them confined to their stations in 
life. Talent, initiative, courage and other noble traits discovered in the youth of 
the lower caste strata are encouraged only to the extent of their not threatening the 
supremacy of the higher castes in the hierarchy of the caste system. The breach of 
the caste rules especially of sex and marriage are frowned upon by the leaders of 
the higher castes, for, amalagamation of castes would break down caste barriers and 
strike at the root of class differentiation and introduce changes in social structure. 

iv) The feudal system with its special form of inheritance deprives women of 
any share in properly. The position of women in society is therefore subordinate. 
They cease to have any right in the home of their birth. 

v) Humanist passions are hedged in by caste segmentation. Noble passions 
oOmen sometimes rise above these limitations transcending considerations of reli- 
gion and caste. But that is only just a ripple in the otherwise cahn surface of society. 
The caste rules and organisation are so tenacious that any individual protest soon 
loses its effect and everything calms down to normal. But the aspirations of the 
lowest strata of the people are reflected in such lone protests and inspires them for 
centuries. Such are the stories of Muttuppattan and MaduraivTran. 

vi) The clash between two cultures of different groups of people find expres- 
sion in certain ballads of the regions in which these clashes occurred. Mainly these 
clashes occurred when marriage alliance was sought by one group with another 
group with different forms of inheritance. 

These ballads provide source material for sociologists, social anthropologists, 
literary scholars and cultural anthropologists. 


Notes and Referawes 

1. See my book: Studies in Tamil Folk literature (New Century Book House, Nallathambi Street, 
MadrBS-2). 

2. Madaswamy cult is prevalent in Tirunelveli and Kanyakiunari Districts. One version of 
Madaswamy kathai is available in print. (Kalaimagal Paduppajam, Tirunelveli). 

3. N. Vaiutmamalai (Ed.) Muttuppattan kathai (Madurai University, Madurai). 

4. Informant: Sri Nainar Kulasekaran, Nattathi, Tirunelveli District. 

Also forms part of Valahgaian kathai a traditional myth about the history of the Nadar caste. 
6^ No b»tt««t available it print. Informant: Sn Rangan, B.A.,B.T., Udayarpatli, lininelveli. 
1, Printed text availaUe. Number of cheap published books have brought out the text (P.N.C 
brothers, K.M.P.). 

8. No printed text. Informant: S. Varadaraiulu, Tamil Pandit, Makanoorpatti, Arur Taluk, 
Dharmapuri District. Parts of the ballad have been recorded by him. 

9. No printed text is available. *A paltpyrah leaf manuscript was read by me and returned to the 
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THb soutrbrn states of India have a rich heritage of folk arts and there is a common 
feature prevalent in the folk arts of the four different language«areas, the difference 
being only on emphasis. 


FOUC MUSIC AND DANCE 

The music and dance of Tamilnadu have had their beginnings in the temples. 
From early times, people drawn from different stratas of society were appointed 
to sing divine songs in the temples. We learn that in Tiruvamatflr, sixteen blind 
men sang the TiruppatUcam during the morning and evening worships in the temple. 
They and their two guides endowed with sight were given endowments of lands 
During the reign-period of the Ch5{a king Kul5tturiga I, reciting hymns wi.s con- 
sidered a privilege to be conferred on individuals. 

Odhmars, sthSnikars or kattahiyars were the traditional musicians who sang 
the devotional tivSram songs in the temples. They lead the chorus in the temple 
congregational prayers to the accompaniment of sSrangi, an instrument used in 
the temples of Tamilnadu, till the end of the 19th century. Inscriptions speak of 
endowments made in favour of musicians who played on sarangi or vUvazh, mean- 
ing literally the vfnd with the bow. Tamil folk-music is remarkable for the /d/o 
intricacies. We come across very ancient classical ragas like AfaHjK Santa, Navaroz. 
KalySni, Kharaharc^riya, Tddi and Nadanamakriya in the folk songs. 

Unstnaneiits 

(a) Percussion Instruments: NagSra is a large hemispherical kettledrum 
used in temples, struck with two curved sticks and carried on a decorated elephant. 
It is played before and after making important announcements. Damaram is a 
conical shaped instrument with shell of wood and braces of leather, placed on a 
bullock and played with two sticks, one of them curved and the other straight. 

ib) MEMBRAnioNE.s: Udukkai is an instrument held in the left hand and. 
played by the finger of the right hand. It is used in all folk-temples and is an emblem 
of ^iva. Dmmdai is a large udidckai played with a stick. Gunumati is a pot-shaped 
drum held in horizontal posture and played upon. Ekkalam ^ an S-shaped horned 
instrument played with trumpet and drum. 

Melody 

The KuUtvai sound, shrill and siren-like, is made by the woiien, engaged in agri- 
cultural Work, with a turn of the tongue moved swiftly sidewsapd. The kulmai song 
is sung in beautiful melody, particularly in Tanjjgvur Vhere ipricultural prosperity 
and music tradition alike are kept-up. Women stand in knethdeep slosh, planting 
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the seedlings and they raibe the kulavai sound to expedite work and to honour 
visitors. 

NayyandimS^am or Chinnami\am is a rustic imitation of the classical mSlam or 
tdldasvaram and is intended purely as accompaniment for folk dance-drama, to 
cater to the tastes of the unlettered audience. This orchestra consists of two nSda- 
svarams, two tavilx, a pambai, a thamukku and a pair of cymbals. The peculiarity 
of myyandim\am is that the instrumentalists also dance while playing their instru- 
ments. 

Themmangu is a particular variety of songs sung by groups of buUock-cartmen 
to keep them awake at night when they pilot caravans of carts from their farms to 
the market-towns, Their song is on the colour of their bullocks, on the quality of 
the bells which adorn the bullocks and on the whips used by them. When sung in 
chorus, these songs produce a beautiful melody, accompanied by the sound of the 
caravan in motion and the chimming of the bullocks' bells and the noise created 
by the use of the whips. 

One of the quaint types of simple and catching folk music, which still stands 
as, a symbol of the cultural wealth of the Tamils, is what is popularly known as 
villupaffu, the bow-song. 

In the 15th century, one Arasa Pulavar is said to have originated the villu- 
pStfU. The materials that go to make up the orchestra producing the background 
music for the rendering of the bow-song consist of a very big bow, made either of a 
sturdy branch of the palmyra tree or of metal. The two ends of the bow are tied 
by a strong high tension string. The centre of the convex side of the bow is made 
to rest on the neck of a large sized earthen pitcher. The pitcher itself rests on a soft 
cushion or a circular disc-like thing with a concave cavity made of cocoanut fibre. 
Thus the bow when placed on the neck of the pitcher and held in delicate balance 
by the performers looks like a magnified crescent with its two ends looking upwards. 
There are numerous bronze bells hangup from the bow in a row from top to bottom. 

The chief vocalist or main story-teller of the party will be seated in the centre 
of the bow, with two slender wooden rods called the vJsukdl, one in each hand. 
At one end of each rod, just near where the artist grips it, are found two cymbals, 
the concave face of each facing and touching the other; it makes a sort of cavity, 
containing beads or small-sized metal balls or stones inside. The artist, while singing, 
wilt so artfully raise and move his hands holding the rods as to express the mood 
and the bhava portrayed in the song, and deftly strikes against the bow-string pro- 
ducing the t3la or the time-beat, synchronising with the stresses and the time-beats 
in the song. This in turn will produce note*- from the bells hanging from the bow. 
As soon as the chief vocalist in the party finishes singing a couplet or a stanza, the 
other members of the party take up the refrain and sing it in chorus. The repetition 
of the refrain enables the listeners to follow the bow-song story. 

The stories are woven round supernatural, mythological, devotional, historical 
and social themes. The very instrument and the musk produced by it are espedally 
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suited for stories set against a supernatural background. Naturally these stories 
are very popular. In the bow<sopgs the supernatural is freely resorted to. Physical 
and psychic manifestations, culminating in partial or complete materialization of 
devils and evil spirits, are not wanting in these ballads. Appeasement of wicked 
spirits and the gods of their worlds, human sacrifices, gruesome and horror*8trikiog 
situations, these and many other weird things figure in these stories. Yet the idea 
behind the supernatural in these stories is to illustrate the triumph of good over evil. 

Another interesting feasture of villu-pSttu is the extempore debate in verse 
between two parties, one headed by the main singer with the vTsukdl and the other 
by the udukku player followed by their respective singers. The subject matter may be 
anything under the sun. 

LSvar^ is a musical discussion in verse and to that limited extent, it has some- 
thing in common with the bow-song. It is performed in the months of April-May 
to herald the Spring, chiefly in Tanjavur District, the culturally important areas in 
Tiruchirapalli District and in Madurai city. One team argues that Manmatha or 
Kama, the God of Love was burnt to death by lord ^iva and that it was a physical 
act reducing him to ashes. The other team argues that it was an allegory; what 
was burnt was kama or carnal desire and maintains that Kama never died and that 
he has ingrained himself in the hearts of countless souls. As part of this exercise 
in words, in counter-aiguments and rebuttals, ideas on religion and ethics are put 
forward, to the accompaniment of drum music, provided by each of the singers in 
the group. References are drawn from ancient works. The performance lasts a 
whole night and groups of singers treat the crowd to a great form of entertainment 
by their fluency of thought and speech. At the end the replica of Manmatha’s 
mount is burnt. It is generally -believed that lavani had its origin in Maharashtra 
and that it was developed in Raja Sarfoji’s time. The earlier and original KSman 
pandlgai of the Tamil is said to have consisted of dirge songs in front of symbolical 
representation of Manmatha. 

KUMMI: The word kummi is said to be derived from konmai and to mean 
"dance with clapping of hands to time and singing poems in a metre adopted to 
kummi dance’. Girls at play sing several songs. Of these, the kummi is Important. 
It consists of the common kummi and the oyil kummi. In the common kummi, the 
dances are rhythmical and they dance in difierent postures. The rhythm of both 
dance and music delights the audience. 

Oyil Httam or oyil kumnti is performed by laige groups of ]taen wearing bells in 
their feet and narrating mythological stories. The invocation sopg prays to god and 
also instructs the participants to give adequate space for the movement of the neigh- 
bours’ 1^ and prevent their cooling into physical contact. 

Kc^pai PStfu: KqppalpSffu or Pa^aguppSffu is boat-song, song by travellers 
in chorus to, overcome tiie fear of tides and to prevent the myotony of travel in 
lakes and rivers. 
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ARTS 

MlX'TTAM: Kdlattam (PI. XXVJt A) is the name ol a charming Tamil dance 
practised by groups of young girls. A festival connected with this art has both a 
cultural and a religious signihcance. According to tradition, once there lived a 
dmon called Basavasura, who could not be controlled by anybody. Some girls 
joined together in a group, went to him and played kdlattam with charming music. 
He was so pleased with the divine music and the grace of the girls that he gave up 
all his evil designs. This has since been celebrated as Kolatta Jairai, in a number 
of pbces in Tamilnadu. Basava-the bull-the personification of l^iva is the centre 
of the festival, commencing every year on the newmoon day of October-November, 
mostly on the dfpavali day, and ending on fullmoon day. Daily, girls after their 
bath in the holy rivers, pick up a handful of grass and water in a small container 
and return to the place where they have installed the clay idol of Basava. Here 
they offer, in all reverence, the grass and water to lord Basava and offer worship, 
while playing Kdlattam. Then at their leisure hours, the girls visit some houses in 
the village to play kdlattam in each house. The residents contribute liberally to 
these groups of girls for the performance. On the fullmoon day the idol of Basava, 
is taken in procession in a decorated palanquin and immersed in a river. At every 
stage of the festival, each girl has one stick in each of her hands and the sticks in 
the hands of each girl are flapped with those of two other girls in rotation, producing 
beautiful rhythm. 

Harikatha Kalakshepam : This is the art of extempore storytelling, for 
three to four hours, introduced to Tamilnadu from Maharashtra by the Mara^ 
rulers of TanjavQr. The exponent of this art commands an audience by his know- 
ledge of many languages, scholarship in epics, and the handling of chappalakkattai 
(a pair of wooden planks) in one hand controlling the movement and tempo. The 
themes are drawn from the epics MJnakiin kalydnam. Slid kalydnam and Rukminl 
kalydruon are popular subjects. The dialogue is forcefully monoacted in a modulated 
voice, to give the effect of light and shade. 

fn recent years, this has been substituted by religious discourses-lectures and 
moral lessons interspersed with digs and satires and interwoven with caustic comments 
on present day events and current fashions, set to background music. In this act, 
music plays a very important role and unless it is carefully fitted in and woven into 
the very texture of the story', the artist cannot produce the desired effect. His success 
depends on the varied and variegated knowledge of a wide range of subjects and 
ability to create the necessary impact on me audience through music, gestures, sono- 
rous voice, melifluous tongue, deep study of relicious texts and folklore, packing 
of interesting bits of latest inl*..j mation into legends and a vast command of words. 

KAvApi Dance: Lord Muruga. or Subrahmanya, son of lord ^iva considered 
US tbe commaiidcr-in-chicf of the celestial beings in wars is depicted generally as 
a boy with a lance in his hand and physically handsome and attractive. His vehicle 
is the resplendent peacock. Sometimes he is also shown as accompanied by his 
two coilsoi|s» Valji and Deivanai. He is said to reside in six embattled ficld-caxnps 
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called paioiv^uSt ]^i|ani and Tirupparaf^kuRjcam in Madurai I^trkt being two 
such holy places. They are hillocks described in mythology as carried by a giant 
called Idumban slung on the two ends of a pole placed on his shoulder. Later, this 
Idumban became one of the principal devotees of lord Subrahmanya. He has a 
shrine half-way up the Pa{ani hill and receives the first honours from all devotees, 
proceeding to worship Subrahmanya. The carrying of kSvaii by pilgrims is symbolic 
of Idumban carrying the hillocks, the abodes of the lord slung on a pole 
(PI XXVII B). 

There are several kinds of kSMOdis, the milk and rose water kSva^is being the 
principal ones. The central shaft of the semicircular wooden structure is placed 
on the shoulders and the pilgrims dressed in yellow costume and decorated with 
gariands, undergoing many privations to fulfil vows, dance their way through the 
streets and up the hillock under the hypnotic music provided by the drum, the pipes 
and the tom-tom. It is a as opposed to the iSsya form of dance and when 

performed with vigour and quick movements produces on the spectators a feeling 
of exultation and a temptation to keep step with the rhythm and dance. 

Extreme devotion prompts some kSvadi dancers to disfigure their lips. The 
lower lip is pierced through for the insertion of a copper or brass ring, often u^th a 
view to maintain silence. The dancers subject thenrselves to rigorous austerities 
and try to get rid of their ego, anger, lust and other vices. They dance to the tunes 
of kavadi-chchindut sung by admiring groups of devotees who follow them. The 
divine songs are rendered in charming music by a trained singer and repeated by 
others in chorus, and the emotion-choked dancer goes into raptures hearing them. 
Sometimes they react by shifting the kavadi over their shoulder, head, nose etc. in 
see-saw position displaying great artistry with many a pose and movement in rhythm, 
unaided by hand. 

Kavadi-chchindu, a peculiar folk art of Tamil genius has blossomed into a lite- 
rary and technically brilliant form, capable of being rendered in different tunes and 
metres with special phrasings. Simple in words, it gives a lilting tune and inspiration 
to listeners, and relieves the bearer of the kdvaii of physical pain. It is also called 
Vaxtmtttdai-chehindu, since it is song by pilgrims while trekking long distances, to 
forget the tedium. This cMnduis also sung in some temples generally on the last day 
of the NavarStri, in different metres. These songs describe the romantic relation- 
ship of N^iruga to Va{|i. 

Kahaoam Dance: The word karagam denotes a pot ot kumbham filled with 
sacred water for purificatory purposes. During ordinaiy rituals, all the seas 
of Vanma, the lord of rain, and the seven sacred rivers are su rposed to be attracted 
and confined in the knrqgom' and released only when the fina ablution is performed 
and the water is poured or spignkled over the heads of the wi rshippers. A pastoral 
sect who depended on water for their prosperity as the earl ir Tamils were, began 
to worship MSri-amman, the deity of rain and Qangayammi n and KSviri-amman, 
the perennial riven, Ganges and Kaveri, and the*Arani|gi»i ritaal grew in their 
hmtonr. 'Vfilage belles performed it in the ol^ days, butit is a dance for both 
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!w *^*®"*‘*'’ * Po* ‘» fiUed with water and sealed with a coconut. Flower 
wreaths derate it and a lime fruit is placed at the top of thei(rantsam(PL XXVIII, A). 
The temple priest or his nominee Mrries it with great ceremony and sentimental 
attadiment, since this is one of their hereditary privileges. The latter is perfomed 
anywhere by anyone with the necessary practice and skill, to entertain the masses. 

The Attakkaragam or balancing of the pot on head is accompanied by peculiar 
musical instruments called ptonpadi, urumi, tovil, nSdosvanim and thontukku. The 
karagam dancers wear a close fitting dress and look like warriors. They remind one 
of the kB4<dC’kBttu dancers described in iikgtpadikdram. 


The Karcgam dancer smears his bare body with holy ash and sandal paste and 
wears a short skirt. On his head, he balances a pot filled with uncooked rice, sur- 
mounted by a tall conical bamboo frame covered with flowers. He starts from a 
h(dy spot or a square and goes to the temple in a procession. Dancing with 
quick steps, he brandishes a sword or. a staff while two people beat the drum and 
blovf a long pipe. Prom a slow tempo, the dance rises to ^irious ften;qr, when 
the dancer beMines oblivious of himself. Though he tumbles and leaps, he 
somehpw retains the pot on his head, without touching it. People ascribe this feat 
to the spirit of the deity which, it is believed, enters his body. Background music is 
provided by nayyS^dirnglan. 

PuRAVt Attam: Parati Bftam, also known as PoUdcSB-kutiral is a Dummy 
Horse-show (PL XXVIII, B). This art is a peculiar product of the early ChB||a 
period, evolved from what is referred to in the ^ilappadikdram as marakkS Sftam, 
the dance with wooden legs. The main attraction is the richly decorated cardboard 
horse made of jute, cardboard, paper and glass.^ The dancer gets into it through 
the holes made therein and looks as if he is riding on horseback. Wooden stilts are 
tied to the dancer’s feet and these can i>e successfully used, only after months of 
experience. The purpose of using the stilts is to prevent the dance being harmed by 
snakes or scorpions. The dance is perfomed by a pair of dancers impersonating a 
king and a queen. Sometimes, they indulge in acrobatics and they entertain the folk 
for hours together. 

PAvAiKKftrru: This is a puppet dance, and this art-form is used to spread 
religious stories. Referred to as marappavai in Tirukkura\ it later on absorbed some 
features of Telugu folk-dramas. Simple folk believe that it is auspicious to ham 
this performance in their village and that its performance will ward off evil spirits 
and t!pido m *« f and bring prosperity. The main themes are the stories bcmltSmSyaga 
M M bhSrata and BlUIfavuM. This show is manipulated by string and iron rods, 
from above. The stage is so set up that the puppets alone are seen through 
an opening roughly about four metres in height. TTie puppets are moved by skilled 
and ejqrwienced players who stand behind unseen by the audience. The puppets 
•to tied to the player’s hand with black strings, which are not risible. On either 
Ihe stage, big earthen castor oil lamps are placed. The screen is a big black 
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doth, about 3 mcares high. In front of this curtain, the puppets ntake their 
appearance. 

Lbathbr Puppbt Show: TTie leather piq>pet show, introduced from Maha- 
rashtra to TahjSvQr, is sometiines held in Tamilnadu. These puppets, many of them 
being as tall as human beings, are made of thin goat skin, carefully cured, to make 
them translucent. They are cut and joined in such a way that the limbs can be moved. 
Th^ are painted with ordinary, dry and deep colours as men, women, gods, goddesses, 
demons or animals. Operated from below, they are made to gesticulate, moVe and 
dance whh considerable skill. 

Kuravanh: Kurafaf{fi is a type of dance-drama distinctive to the Tamils. 
As an entertainment, its emphasis is balanced between classical and folk arts. 

There are hundreds of kuravanJIs in Tamil, some of them have been printed 
in recent years. One of them seems to have been published with songs in notation. 
A few kurmafi/is have been reconstructed by research scholars and played in the 
city of Madras. The earliest patron of this art, king Rgiaiiya-ch5|a constructed a 
platform in the Brihadlivara temple at TanjSvflr for holding kwava^t performances 
during the annual festival; it goes by the name /^mvafyi-nUdai. 

In each kunnakii, the heroine, a dancing girl, falls in love with the local presi- 
ding deity or the ruler of the land. She appeals to the god of Love to grant her wish 
and describes the Divine Beim’s state procession, the natural wealth of the area, its 
fertility etc. Fortune-teUing by reading the pabn is also one of the features of the 
kurtnah^. In addition to t^ gypsy women, songsters, instrumental musicians and 
dancing girls add to the charm rd* the art. The heroine entreats her maids to relieve 
her suffering by bringing her lover to her. 

Ahayar Nataham: One of the folk dance patterns is the arayar nafanam 
enacted in DoDember-JanuaiV in lliTrangam and other ^rivaishnava temples, by 
groups of musicians and a dancer who are engaged to recite the sacred hymns called 
the TbrurdymolL 

This class of choiists, called arayars (chanters) wear a uniform which includes 
a kirltant or special conical cap as their badge, during the chanting. While chanting 
the hymns, tiiey also use a pair of cymbals made of bell-metaL. One of them assumes 
the postures, tn between their recitation they utter the glory of the presiding deity, 
by singing koiy^ffam. 

BhXoavata Mi^: Once popubr thrmighout Tamilnadu this is now confined 
to a sim^^village, MElattflr in Tanjavur District, and is held as a part of the annual 
Harasbitha-Jayantl festival in May-June. A large flat thatchei^ canopy and a small 
stage are put up in the sweets in front of the temple and the dramas are enacted in 
the presence of and dedicated to the deity installed in the froni hall of the temple. 

Mdfynottt-triHa dance-drama is subdued and gracefiil, with mdlifluous vocal 
and instrumeidal musk. Dialogue of h^ diction and suggenvdy restrained kbM- 
Maya and other symbolical action are its chief halj-maiks. ylolent scenes of war 
and killing are not acted, but only narrated. * This has draidtic interest, aided by 
^rical musk and dance. Every actor is well trained in B^i^mSfya. 
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FOLK-DANCES 

We shall now refer to some of the folk dances and folk dance-dramas in vogue. 

(a) Kuravaik-kOttu : This is a type of dance in which seven girb form a 
circle clapping one another's hands. This dance is referenced to as Aichiyar-kuravai 
or the dance of the cowherd women in ^ilappadikSram. This dance has a peculiar 
musical significance. The seven notes of the musical scale arc arranged in a circle 
by the seven girls called by the names of the seven musical notes, like Kural Tattam, 
Kaikkilai etc. 

We have a remnant of this defunct dance form in the Achoponga folk-dance, 
in which a number of girls form a circle and do simple rhythmic movements, singing 
and clapping their hands according lo the rhythm. Poet Bharathi has waxed eloqu- 
ent over this dance and referred to the musical notes produced not only by the song 
and by the clapping but also by the bangles worn by the dancers. 

(h) Kaxhaik-kOttu: This is dancing on bamboo poles. A specimen of this 
occurs in bas-relief, sculptured in the Sri Anda| temple at ^rlvillipuUGr. The dancer 
balances himself standing on two poles, each two metres long, dancing to the accom- 
paniment of a two-faced drum played by his wife 

(c) Kanian ATTam; This consists of descriptive folk songs sung by two, 
buffoons — a man and a woman — even as they are walking. So there is no stage for 
this performance. This one-act play is on the decline, even in the temples to the 
local goddesses, where it was once prevalent in full glory. 

FOLK DRAMA 

Theatrical plays seem to have beguu «o be staged from the time of RSiarSja I. 
Earlier dance-dramas have had incorpot.. lions of scenes from the life of Krishna 
and other legendary stories. Several types of dance-dn mas were frequently staged 
in temples. 

Each temple had a theatre or at least a stage attached to it, intended for differ- 
ent forms of entertainment. Performances generally took place during religious 
festivals. They were specifically designed for the masses and their themes were 
chosen to inculcate among the people loyalty to the sovereign, love for the drcmatic 
art, and attachment to religion. 

The Hiiiarlfia-ratakam composed during the reign of Rajaraja I is said to be a 
biographical drama highlighting RSjaraja I's military achievements and the building 
of the great temple at TaftjSvur. Wet land growing paddy was endowed to the actors, 
and titles conferred on the best among them. 

The folk-drama of today, called terakkSttu is presented with musk, dance and 
long-drawn speeches. The musical instruments include harmonium, tnridaAkdm 
and The songs are tendered at a high pitch. The terukkUttu lasts from about 
10 pjn. to dawn. 
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It is held in connection with annual festivals or to invoke rain. Sometimes, it 
is held up due to factions in the village and the rival groups come to a compromise 
to conduct the festival on a later occasion. The village square or the frontage of the 
temple is the open theatre and a temporary dias is arranged. The traditional techni- 
ques are sometimes altered by introducing screens, wings and constumes, thus spoil- 
ing the simplicity and the sobriety of these dramas. The important themei ate the 
stories of ya^i-tirumapam, Pavalakkodh Nallatangal, Madurai Viran, Padmainran. 
KSdavarSyan and RSmSya^. HariMhandra’s story is not enacted, if the duration 
of the drama festival is just for a single day, as it is customary to avoid tragic themes 
on the concluding day. 

NonpinXtakam: No^indiakam or folk-drama of the lame man is the story 
of a person who fell a prey to a prostitute and lost not only his money, but also his 
health. He became lame, as his ^ and aim were cut off, as a punishment for theft. 
Later, he became a devotee of Subrahmanya and though lame, he managed to walk 
long distances to the Subrahmanya shrines, overcoming physical handicaps inch 
by inch. Due to the strength of his devotion and the mercy of the lord, he regained 
his foot and arm, and this satirical play in Chindu metre ends up with his return 
to normal health and prosperity. 

Paoal-VIsham: Pagal-visham or Day-costume is performed by an actor of 
great merit, an expert in the art of make-up who conceals his identity. In broad 
day-light, he appears somewhere as a beggar, a school-master or a fortune-teller. 
His wife accompanies him and usually they enact a quarrel. She taunts him; he 
threatens her and she weeps. Street-goers try to reconcile them; but the quarrel 
continues. The husband leaves her for good without paying for her maintenance. 
The on-lookers are moved to pity. A hat is sent round and a fund is raised to help 
the poor wife «rho has been deserted by her cruel husband. 

InULAR Dramas: The lru|ars are an .illiterate or semi-literate agricultural 
community of the Nilgiris. At temple-festivals, they enact epic stories, without 
screens, using the verandah of a house as the auditorium and a hurricane lantern 
as stagelight. The characters get training under a drama-teacher and rehearse the 
drama for days together. In MahMdidratat the most popular scene is Aquna’s pen- 
ance, which is sought to be spoilt by a woman. In long and eloquent sexy phrases, 
her beauty is described, part by part. All the Iru|jrs, especially the women, like it 
very much. 


Tattooing: Padiehai-kuttudal is tattooing, done by professional gypsies. The 
arms, hands, foreheads etc. are chosen to tattoo figures of dods or scorpions and 
snakes or other emblems or to write the person’s own name. Turmeric and agathtk- 
ktrai (leaves of sesbonia grandl flora) are powdered togethel in a grinding stone, 
spread on a thin cloth and rolM up in the form of a wick. The wiek is lighted, 
ngments ate prepared from the soot of lamps mixed with the i shes or burnt tobacco 
and the juice of the babul tree (s^koffai-p^pSi). {ndigo is im for Uue dots and 
veimilion fpr the red ones. The pricking instrument consistslof three small sewing 
needles tied togeftwr with a riiread. 
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To peifom the tattooing operation, the pattern is selected from a bundle of 
drawings and is first traced on the skin with a blunt stick dipped in the prepared ink 
which is pricl^d in with the needles. The part is then well washed with cold water 
and a cast of ink rubbed over the surface. To allay the pain, a small quantity of 
coconut oil is applied. Turmeric powder is rubbed in to brighten the colour and to 
prevent swelling. 

K5lam: Alpane or rangoli is called kdlam in Tamilnadu. Every girl tries to 
be well-versed in making kolams of geometric patterns and floral decorative motif, 
drawn with white powder held between the thumb and the first finger. Kolam is 
drawn on the floor, at the frontage of the residence every morning. On festival days, 
whole strees ate full of kdlam drawings. Kolam is also drawn on pots, on marriage 
platforms. 

Dolls 

Several folk arts have been developed and the ordinary people of Tamilnadu 
arc justly proud of their skill and talent. These include manufacture of dolls, the 
making of the world famous bronze pieces, the inlaying of silver on brass and copper 
in the art plates of TanjavQr and chiselling out beautiful images and floral decora- 
tions on these plates, making a variety of ornamental lamps, manufacture of temple 
banners etc., weaving of artistic mats and bewitching carpets. South Indian plaster 
technique used in Chettinad represents great masonry skill; it does not develop 
cracks; walls are reflecting mirrors and they need no whitewashing at all. 

Pottery 

The pottery of Tamilnadu has been enshrined in folklore. Black and red pottery 
of Manamadurai and the glazed pottery of Karigiri are noted for beauty of shape 
and colour. The deft fingers of the pottci can produce myriads of beautiful pieces 
on the wheel. But figures are largely cast ui moulds; some are fired while others are 
painted in the raw. Figures of Aiyyanfir, the deity which keeps watch over the village 
and can be seen as large painted idob at the entrance, are a rage with foreigners. 
Midget sizes in terracotta are produced to cater to such foreign demands. However, 
being fragile it cannot be packed and sent to long distances. The packing itself has 
to be cardiilly done and is very expensive. 

Pahermachb 

Hence the trend with the craftman now is to turn to papieimache. Wherever 
big s'ved articles are to b** produced, paper is used. It is the same mould work. 
Papiermache gives clear stature to the pieces and can be painted in realistic hues. 
They can also be made to look like granite or metal pieces. Further, being light, 
tiansport and packing do not present problems. In fact, paiermache has taken to 
diverse fields of production. The Alsatian is a typical example of a piece which is 
so reel, and true that the live dog in the street storts barking at the pieces Ixpt in the 
Show v^ows. What attracts the buyer is the colour of the dog. its dropping red 
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tongue, roBing ejfe$ with the leaiutic eynbraws. Thete are similar beautiful pieces 
him the dancing girl, Kfishpa the charioteer in GJtHpadiia, wedding of goddess 
Mlnikshi etc. which excel in elegance. For (op class chiselled clean feetiuvs, plaster 
of paris is the best. The immaculate white MirS is a marvel in plaster, ^iva'^rvati 
is another model which is popular, naster has the smoothness and daiity which 
are difficult to get in clay and papiermache. 

Nothing can compare with the cloth dolls in their exquisite display of dbarreters 
of men and women. The core of the cloth doll is of paper. The face which is the most 
important item, making for credibility, is a highly specialised job. These are erst 
in moulds and then worked by hand, to give a flash of life to the doll. The body 
IS also of paper. The doll is dressed with pieces of cloth in typical fashion. What 
all patterns of eoifure exist can be understood, only if a row of well-dressed heads 
are kept on a table. In fact, the enchantment m a cloth doll will be the face, the 
hair-do, the dress and the gait. If anyone desires to take the replicas of people in a 
country, the cloth doll medium is the best Fixing them inside glass boxes will add 
charm to the pieces and prevent them from getting untidy 

Mats 

Another world-famous art of Tamilnadu is represented by the Pi-ltamadai 
mats, the weft being of korai grass and the warp of silk or cotton of 80 to 140 counts 
The surface is so fine that one can roll the mat in hts pahn and carry it bke a hanky 

Metal Ware 

Metal ware is still another field in which the craftsmen have excelled From the 
famous kuttuvilakku to the icons of NaUrija rnd Gan?sa, all have an aesthetic 
concept entirely unique. The types of lamps assoaated with the hoary traditions of 
temple culture will easily run to a hundred. Bronze pieces are something individual 
to Tamilnadu. The most exquisite depiction of skill in chiselling is seen in the icons 
and images of ordinary granite. It is perhaps because of the general availability of 
this talent that the entire honzon of Tamilnadu is specked with the rising gdpurams 
of articlulate temples. The art and architecture of the temples have kept alive the 
cuhure and skill of many thousands of imaginative craftmen and preserved to poste- 
rity the native creative genius. Sculpture in temples calls for a deep knowledge of 
the idstras, nature of different varieties of stone besides monumental patience. 

In short, Tamilnadu has a long and unbroken tradition of folk art. It is the 
du^ of all to foster it ever. 
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PROFESSOR T. V. MaHALINGAM 

B. R. GOPAL 

TeralundOr VbRkatarama Mahalijigam was born on the 15th July 1907. Tfra- 
{undQr, his native place, is a village six miles from Mayavaram in the'Tanjavur 
District, Tamilnadu and famous for its association with the Tamil poet Kamban, 
who composed the classic USmayanam. He hails from a family of reputed Vedic 
scholars. The part of the village in which he was bom, known as Tujajendrapuram 
is said to have been given to a group of Vedic scholars as sarvamanya by the Tanjore 
MarStha ruler TujajSji (1763-87). One of the recipients of this grant was an ancestor 
of Professor Mahalingam. 

After spending his initial years in the village with his parents he moved 
to Chidambaram in the South Arcot district in 1915 to start his school education from 
the house of his maternal uncle. He had his schooling at the Ramaswami Chettiyar 
Town High School and passed his School Final examination in 1924. Later he joined 
the Sri Meenakshi College for higher ediication. In 1929 he passed the B.A. degree 
examination and won the Sir Annamalai Chettiyar 1 prize for proficiency in History. 
In 1931 he passed his M.A. degree examination and again won the same prize for 
proficiency in History. The Sri Meenakshi College, which was the nucleus of the 
later Annamalai University, had been afiiliated to the University of Madras 1931. 

After taking the M.A. degree he moved to Madras where he worked as 
a Research Scholar under Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in the Department of 
Indian History and Archaeology in the University of Madrasfrom 1931 to 1934, the 
subject of his research being Admnistration and Social Life Under Vijayanagar. 
From 1934 to 1939 he was wdrking mostly as a Research Assistant in the same Depart- 
ment and in the Department of Islamic Studies. From 1939 to 1942 he was an Assi- 
stant Editor in the Journal Federated tndia edited by the late Mr. V. Venkateswara 
Sastrulu. In 1940 he submitted to the University of Madras a thesis on Economic 
Ufe in the Vijayanagar Errgnre for which he was awarded the Sankara Parvathi 
Endowment Prize. The thesis was published by the University in 1952. In 1942 he 
submitted to the Madras University his thesis Admirdstration and Social Life Under 
Vijayanagar which had been published by then, and he was awarded D. Litt. degree 
for the same by the University. This synchronized with his joining the Madura 
College, Madurai as Lecturer in History, a position in which he continued till July 
1947. In July 1947 he joined the Maharaja’s College, Pudukkottai as Lecturer but 
served that institution only for a couple of months. 

In August that year he joined the University of Madras once again, this time as 
Reader in Indian History and Archaeology. Till 1956 he continued in that position. 
Durjng this period of nine years he delivered two endowment lectures, the Sankara 
PRrvRthi (1951), and the Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar Endowment Lectures (1954). 
He also publiriied the work South lAdian Polity (1955). During this time he also 
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undertook the task of editing the sununaries of Historical Manuscripts in the Mackeu* 
zie Collection which were published in two volumes in 1972 and 1976 respectively 
by the University. 

In 1955 he was attached to the Archaeological Survey of India by the University 
to gain practical experience in such branches of archaeology as epigraphy, excavation 
etc. This enabled him to study a large number of estampages in the office of the 
Chief Epigiaphist at Ootacamund and some inscriptions in situ, and familiarize 
himself with excavation techniques at sites Itke Nagda, Ujjain andNi^ijunakonda. 
During this period he edited two inscriptions which were later published in the 
Epigraphia Indica and prepared summaries of a number of epigraphs which were 
published in South Indian Inscriptions, Volume XVII. 

Immediately after the completion of this process he was made the Professor of 
Archaeology in the Department of Indian History and Archaeology. In 1958 the 
Department was tufurcated and a Department of Ancient History and Archaeology 
was started with funds made available by the University Grants Commission. Pro- 
fessor Mahalittgam became the first Professor and Head of the Department. He 
planned, organised and equipped the Department and framed the syllabus of the M. A. 
degree course in the Ancient History and Archaeology with the help of a spbcial 
committee constituted for the purpose. The syllabus was so {danned as to include 
q>ecial classes in Geology, Geography, Zoology, Anthropology, Anatomy and 
Museum Techniques. The M.A. degree course was started in July 1960. He continued 
as Professor till July 1971 when he retired from service. 

During his tenure as Professor for fifteen years he built up and stabilized the 
Department, conducted excavations at TirukkimpuliyOr, Alagarai, Uxaiyfir, and 
KSfichfputam for ten seasons, explored a number of sites in the Kaveri and Palar 
basins, delivered the Sir William Meyer Endowment Lectures in the University of 
Madras and special lectures in the Patna, Annamalai and Karnataka Universities and 
published two monographs, three books and one excavation report besides a large 
number of research papers. 

Though he officialy retired from his responsibilities in the University of Madras 
in 1971, he is continuously engaging himself in the pursuit of historical research. 
His services are being utilized by the Indiap Council of Historical Research, New 
Delhi for whidi he has already compiled and submitted a volume of the Inscriptions 
of the Palltvtas with a long introduction . He has compiled five volumes of A Ust 
of Vijayanagar Inscriptimts jointly with me, again for the ICHR. Besides this be 
has also submitted to the ICHR seven out of ten proposed volumes ot A Ttytagraphi- 
cdl Ust of Inscriptions in Tanihiacbi and Kerala, upto A.D. I$00. This work was 
undertaken by him at the instance of U.G.C. in 1964, when lie was in the service 
of the UniversiQr. A tentative list was ready at the time of his retirement. This list 
is now being uj^ted and made ready for the press at the instance of the ICHR. 

Professor Mahalingam has been a distinguished academi<|ao and has presided 
over most of ^ major Conferences and Congrques ih the field it different times and 
places. He was the IVesident of the Medieval section of the Jmpur session of the 
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Indian History Congress (1951), President of the the Dravidian Languages and 
Culture section of the Ahmedabad session of the All India Oriental Conference 
(1^53), Presi^nt of the History section of theGauhati session of the same Conference 
(1965), President of the Nagpur session of the All India Numismatic Conference 
(1970), President of the Fifth Annual Congress of the Indian Archaeological Society 
held at Bombay (1972), President of the Medieval section of the Ramachandrapuram 
session of the Andhra Pradesh History Congress (1976) and President of the Third 
Epigraphical Congress held at Udupi (1977). Since 1973 he has been the President 
of the Archaeological Society of South India. He had been to Allahabad as a Visiting 
Professor in the Allahabad University in 1978. For a second term he once again went 
there in 1979-80. It may not be out of place to mention here that in recognition of 
the quantum and nature of his contribution the Government of India decorated 
him with the distinction Padmoirf 'm 1969. For the same reason the Epigraphical 
Society of India honoured him in March 1980 with the presentation of a tamrapatra 
He has been elected General President of the South Indian History Congress to be 
held in Trivandrum in 1981. 

Professor Mahalingam combines a vast amount of precise and well ordered 
knowledge of Indian History especially South Indian History and Culture to a wide 
background of general knowledge of European History, Politics and Economic 
History. His contributions to South Indian Historiography have been pioneering 
in a sense. He entered the field of historical research at a time when history was 
mostly taken to reveal dynastic vagaries and took up, like Dr. A. Appadurai, the 
task of unfolding the economic and social conditions of the people. His works 
on Vijayanagara society and economy are based on a vast mass of data collected 
from diverse sources and a thorough analysis of the same. As a reviewer of the book 
(1940) pointed out, it is “authoritative, complete, analytical and lucid". His work 
South Indian Polity carries a detailed and systematic account of the development 
of political institutions in South India uptv> 'he end of the Vijayanagar period and 
has been practically the only work on the subject available and used by students 
studying ^uth Indian history in many north Indian Universities as also abroad. 
His work Kanchipuram in Early South Indian History, is in essential substance, the 
history of the Pallavas from their earliest beginnings to the end. In this work he has 
addressed himself to the difficult task of settling early Palbva genealogy and ebrono' 
logy and the relationship and date ot the socalled later Pallavas starting from 
Nandivarman II. Professor Mahalingam has written this work with a great degree 
of perception and it is interesting to note that the scheme of genealogy that he has 
worked out for the later Pallavas is largely confirmed by evidences that came out 
later. In Early South Indian Paleography he traces the evolution and development 
of the Tamil script upto the <ith century A.D. The development of the script after 
the fotirth century is a subject that still awaits detailed study His two other works 
Tht Nagesvaraswtffni Ten^le and The South Indian Temple Complex are important 
contributions to South Indian Art History. The date of the NS^varasvami temple 
at Kui{ibakS(iam has been a problem for those working on Ch5)a Monuments. 
Every scholar who has written on this has come out with his own view. It may be 
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of interest to note that Professor M ahalingam's assignment of date to this monument 
has found acceptance from no less an expert than Douglas Barrett who has made a 
masterly survey of all early ChOJa monuments and written on their style* data and 
the spirit displayed by them. His Ri^ort on Excavations in the Lower Kareri Vt^ley 
is the first and detailed publication on excavations conducted in Tamiinadu. It 
deals with excavations at TirukkimpuliyQr and Ajagarai. The second part of this 
report dealing with the excavations at Ujcaiytlr, theChBla capital, is eagerly awaited. 
His publications include 22 books and more than 120 research papers, besides about 
ISO poptdar articles, and reviews. He is a prolific writer and continues to write 
serious research bo<As and papers even now. Some of his books like South Indian 
Sculptures and Iconography, and Stu^s in South Indian History and Culture, Early 
History and Culture of South-east Asia, the last one written in collaboration with 
Or. B. K. Guruntja Rao are going to the press shortly. At present he is working on 
The Sources the Social and Cultural History of South huUa (A.D. 300-1000) and 
the History ofTandl Nadu from A.D. 1530 to 1800 A.D. 

My association with Professor Mahalingam dates back to my student days 
in be nineteenfifties. By then. I had been initiated into research by the late Pro- 
fessor S. Srikantha Sastry. When I had to go to Madras to study law, Profbssor 
Sastry directed me to seek the help of Professor Mahalingam. In those days I used 
to meet Professor Mahalingam at Madras in his chambers often. He agreed with 
Professor Sastri that there was plenty of scope for research in South Indian History 
and suggested that I may work on the ChSIukyas of KalySna. Later it was at his 
instance that I applied for the post of a Research Assistant in the Office of the then 
Government Epigraphist for India. From then onwards my association with him 
has been more intimate. While preparing A List of Vijayanagara Inscriptions jointly 
«nth him for the Indian Council of Historical Research several letters were exchanged 
between us coneeming the Vijayanagara inscriptions, the mode of their presentation, 
details to be incorporated and the like. 

Professor Mahalingam’s main purpose of making a detailed study of various 
aspects of South Indian History and Ctdture and encouraging such studies by others 
was to bring the history of South India into a proper and total perspective of Indian 
History. He is of profound conviction that the histories of Afferent regions in a 
country of continental cUmension can be integrated not by overplaying political 
vicissitudes but only by discerning the social and cultural institutions and economic 
life. For achieving this a wider appreciation of South Indian History and culture 
in the context of general Indian history is an essential prerequisite. Therefore when 
Professor H. M. Nayak was thinking of starting a course of^South Indian Studies 
in the University of Mysore Professor Mahalingam came outlwith a generous dose 
encouragement. With the same spirit he has been helpingluniveriities in North 
India in deviring courses vdiich‘indu& special studies on SnuBi India. 

Professor Mahalingam is a iwofotmd scholar, hard andUlent worker, an im- 
pnssive readier and a thorough gentleman avoids publicBy of any kind. He is 
a strict disdpUnarian and kept the staff and students alwayd on their toes by his 
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own example. His personal nature is well reflected in his simple dress and manners. 
He i* good and kind to all and soft spoken. He has an uncompromising regard for 
the sanctity of evidence. Even while dealing with a point of view totally opposed 
to his, he is always persuasive rather than polemical and his arguments are couched in 
a language that is soft and appealing. 

Some of the students who studied under him are known to me personally. 
It was a delightful experiecne for me to note the impact that he has made on them as 
a teacher. 1 have heard them saying that his lectures were marked by a conspicuous 
lack of digressions and a concentrated treatment of the topic. The use of the apt 
word in the apt context is one of the marks of both his spoken and written English. 
He has a natural inclination to make students feel at home with the subject by his- 
manner of lecturing which used to aim at a simple presentation of facts first, followed 
by a lucid analysis of the same. 

Nearly 25 scholars working for Ph.D., or M.Litt. were guided by him. The 
subjects dealt with by his students varied from prehistory to historical geography 
and from hydrology to temple architecture and iconography. All these students 
recaU with gratitude how kind Professor Mahalingam was inlaking personal interest 
in their academic pursuits and offering useful, if often critical, suggestions in bis 
supervisory capacity. The meticulous manner in which he used to examine the drafts 
of theses is an indication of his passion for perfection. 

Appended below is a list of books and research papers published by Prof. 
Mahalingam. 


PUBLICATIONS 


(A) Books Published 

1. AmaNisnA-noN and Sooal Lira Under VoayanaoXr (University of Madras, 1940). 

2 . ADMlNBniATioN AND SOCIAL LiFE UNDER VuAYANAOAR (Revised and Enlarged Edition in 
two parts) (University of Madras, 1969, 1976) 

3 EctHMOMic Lira in the VuAyA.NAOAR Empire (University of Madras. 1951). 

4! Banas in South Indian History (Sankara Parvathi Endowment Lectures) (University of 
Madias 1952). 

5. Sbuected South Indian Inscwfuons (Tamil & Malay alam) (Edited in Collaboration with 
Dr. S. K. Nayar, (University of Madras, 1952). 

6. South Indian Polity (University of Madras, 1955; Second Edition, 1969). 

7. Naoas in Indian Histobv and Cuiiure (Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar Endowmeni Lectures, 
Madras University, 1965). 

8. THB NAOBSVARASVAMt Tem^u (Kumbakonam, 19o7). . _ .. . 

9 Early South Indian PALAEOCaAPHY (University of Madras, 1967; Second Editioo. 1975). 
10! KANCMiroitAM IN Early South Indian HUtory (Sir William Meyer Endowment Lectures 

II. South Inouw Temple Compux (Kamatak University Lectures) (Kannada Researdi 

Imrttute, Kamatak University, 1970). 

11 iISSt onW Excavatklns^ in t^e lower Kaver. Vauxv, part I-DRURXAMRUUVUR 

AND AtAOABAt (University of Madras. 1971). , «««.» 

13. 0 / HmoRiAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE Macrenzib CCuJcnoN, Vohune I, (19 2). 
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14. Summaries of Historical Manusoufts in the Mackenzie Collection, Volume II (1976). 

15. Readings in South Indian History (Collected Papers, 1977). 

16. Studies in South Indian Archaeology, Epigraphy, Architecture and Sculpture 
(Aanamalai University Lectures, 1978). 


(B) Books under Publicahon 

. /. South Indian Sculptures and Iconography (Patna University Lecturers). 

18. Lecfures on Some Aspects of the Archaeology, Histdry and Culture op Tamil Nadu, 
(Allahabad University Lectures, 1978). 

19. Studies in Indian Hisiory and Culture (With Special Reference to South India) (Collected 
Papers). 

20. Inscriptions of the Pallavas (1-2 Volumes) (Sponsored by the Indian Council of Historical 
Research, New Delhi). 

21 . A Lisr OP Vijayanagar Inscriptions (in collaboration with Dr. B. R. Gopal) (Five Volumes) 
(Sponsored by the Indian Council of Historical Research). 

22. Early History and Culture of South-East Asia (in collaboration with Dr. B. K. Oururaja 
Rao). 


(Q Articils and Research Papers 

(/) Historiography 

1. Historical Material in the Ramappayyan Ammanai {Indian History Congress, Bombay, 1947) 

2. Problems of Historical writing in India with Reference to the History of South India (Pro- 
blems of Hisiorieat Writing !n Mia, New Delhi, 1963). 

3. Writing of Indian History— Retrospect and Prospect {Paper read at the Seminar held in the 
yisvabharati University, Saminiketan, 1966). 

4. Organizational Problems relating to the Area Studies, Paper read at the Seminar conducted 
by the Delhi School of Economics, University of Delhi, (1967). 

5. Utilization of Source Materials for South Indian History and Literature {Paper tead at the 
Seminar held the institute of Advance in Studies, Simla (1970). 

6. Histonography in Indian Languages, Inscriptions in Tamil Nadu {Dr, G. M. Moraes Felicita- 
tion Volume), 1972. 

7. Modernisation of Indological Studies {Papei read at the Seminar conducted by the Gupirat 
Vidyapirh, Ahmedabad, 197S). 


(II ) History 

8. Irrigation under Vijayanagar (5. K, Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1936). 

9. The Sangama Dynasty and Ceylon {Bharata Kaumudh (1938). 

10. Tirumalai Deva Maharaya {Journal oj Mian History, Vol. XVii, 1938). 

11. Vijayanagar and Ceylon {K, K Rangaswami Aiyangar Commemorafion Volume, 1940). 

12. Soaal Legislation in MiNlieval South India {The New Review, 1940). 

13. Rural Problems in Vijayanagar {The New Review, 1940). 

14. The Administrative Value of the Amuktamalyada {Federated India 

15. Famines and Famine Relief m Medieval South India {The New Rekew, 1942). 

16. Two Decades of Madura (A.D. 1734-54) {Dr. B.C. LAW ComnSsmoratlon Volume, Rtfl J, 
1945). 

17. Hoysala Vita Narasimha II and the Magara Kingdom {Jhuirnal ofli^adras Vniverstty, Jftmiary* 
July 1948). 

18. Saittva TiruiiiaiayyBdeva Maharaya (1948). 
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19. An Odda InvaMon of South India {Indian History Congress 1950). 

20. Randauia Khan and the Karnataka {Journal oj the Madias University, 1950) 

21v Local Sdf-Goveming Institutionsln Medieval Tamil Nadu (Paper read at the Tamil Conference 
held in Coimbatore, 1950). 

22. Virappa Nayaka of Madura and Vijayanagar {Journal of the Madras University, 1951) 

23. Colonel Baird at Tirupparankunram {Indian Historical Records Commission, 1951). 

24. Presidential Address delivered in the Second Section (A.D. 712-1526) of the Indian History 
Congress, 1951). 

25. Sir William Blackburne — An Ideal Political Resident (C. S. Srinhasachari Commemoration 
Volume, 1951). 

26. Two Merchants of Madras {Journal of the Madras University, XXIV, 1952-53). 

27. A Bana Chieftain of the Thirteenth Century (Journal of the Oriental Research, Madras, 1953). 

28 The End of the Madurai Nayakship {INDICA, Indian Historical Research Institute, Silver 

Jubilee Volume, 1953). 

29. Presideotlal Address delivered at the Oravidian Literature and Culture Section of the All 
India Ori^tal Conference, (1953). 

30. The Grant of Madraspatam to the English East India Company (The Indian fear Book oJ 
International Affairs, 1953). 

31. Haidar Ali and Tiruchirapaili (1781) (Indian HUtorical Records Commission, 1954) 

32. Sanskrit Studies in South India (Journal Qf Oriental Research, XXII, 1954). 

33. The Battle of Uratti (Indian History Congress, 1954). 

34. The Nawab of the Carnatic and Hindu Temples (Indian Historical Records Commission, 
1955). 

35. Village Communities in South India (Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South 
India, 1955). 

36. Kondamarasa {Deccan History Joutnai, 1956). 

37. The Nolamba Pallavas: Thtir Origin {Journal of Indian History, XXXVI, 1958). 

38. The Accession of Nandivarman Pallavamalla {Journal of Indian History, XXXVI, 1958). 

39. Aditya and Yikramaditya (Journal of Indian History, XXXV!, 1958). 

40. The Rajatarangini of Kalhana (Lecture delivered at theKuppuswami Sastri Research Institute 
Madras, 1958). 

41. Sopatma (Indian History Congress, 1959). 

42. Bana Nandivarman (Adyar Library Btdietin (Brahma* Vidya, 1960). 

43. Pallava Rajasimha and South-East Asia (Journal of the Madras University, XXXII, 
1961). 

44. An Interregnum in Pallava History {Jour ^ai of Indian History, XII, 1963). 

45. Some Naga Dynasties of the Deccan (Prof Sundaram Filial Commemoration Voiume, 1963). 

46. The CHramelipperiyanattar (R, P. Sethu Pillai Commemoration Voiume, 1963). 

47. Early Pallava Kadamba Relations {Journal of Indian History, XUII, 1964). 

48. Early Pallava Chronology (International Conference of Orientalists held in I>elhi, 19M). 

49. Problems in Later Pallava Chronology and Genealogy (Journal of Indian History, XLIII, 1965). 

50. Presidential Address delivered at the History Section of the All India Oriental Conference, 
Gauhati, (1965). 

51. Tamil Nadu in History {This is Tamtlnathi, released on the occasion of the International 
GeogrtphicaJ Congress, 1966). 

52. Vedanta Desika and Two His Leading Contemporaries (1969). 

53. Asoka and Gandhgi (Seminar held in connection with the Gandhi Centenary Cele- 
brations, University of Madias, 1970). 

54. VUayanagar, Its Significance in South Indian History (Presidential Address at the Seminar 
on Vuayanagar, 1970). 

55. Medkal Sciences in South India (Seminar on the History of Medicmc in India at the Sri 
Vankateswara Univeisity, Tirupati, /970), 

56. Inaugural Address at the Seminar on the Oialukyas (Mythic Society, Bangalore, 1969). 
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57. PrasidentiAl Address «t the Seminar on Hoysala Histoo* (Published in Hayuih Oyimuy 
Mysore. University, 1970). 

58. Address at the Seminar on Tondaimandalam held under the of the Archaeological 

Society of South India. (I97S). 

59. Pallava Simhavatman II and the Karnataka Country (Jounal of Me Kmvaek VtAtonUy 
Social SekiKOs XU, 1976). 

60. Presidentwl Address, Medieval History Section, Andhra History Congrats (1977). 

61 . Indian Council of Historical Research. Madras Seminar on Socio-Economic History of South 
India, (1977). 

62. Udayadiandra, A Great Pallava General iDr. D, R. Bhmdarkat CommtmontioH Vottem). 

63. Mahinda’s Route to Ceylon (i). C. Sbrcm F^eUation Volume) 

(i/i) Arehaeofogy 

64. Ardiaet^icat Notes {Transaetkms of the Arekaeolotkal Sockty of South India, 1957). 

65. Archaetrfogy in South Indie Uoumtd of the Madras University, Centenary Number, 1957). 

66. Archaeidogy in Tamil Nadu (This is Tamiinad, Released on the Occasion of the XXI Inter- 
national Geographical Congress. 1966). 

67. Archaeological Reseaicb in Tamil Nadu (II International Tamil Conference, Madras, 1968). 

68. Literature and Proto-Historic Teiracotta Art in South India (Annual Conference, Indian 

Archaeological Society at Gorakhpur, 1968). • 

69. Pottery in South India upto C. A.D. 500 (Potteries in Indus, Patna University, 1969). 

70. Chalcolithic Culture in North and South India — A Comparative Study (Indian Archaeological 
Congress. 1969). 

71 . Ptesidental Address delivered at the Fifth Annual Conference, Indian Archaeological Society, 
Bombay (1972). 

72. Presidmtial Address at the Symposium on Human Ecology and GeomoqAology in Relation 
to the Pre and Proto History of Peninsular India, held under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Society of South India (1972). 

73. dt 74. Indian Archaeological Dictionary (Two Articles on the Ardiaeology of Tamil Nadu). 


(/r) Art and Architecture 

75. Museums in Adult Education UNESCO Seminar on Rural Adult Education for Community 
Action. Mysore, 1950). 

76. Visual Education (Sir A. L. Mudaliar CommemoratUm Volume, 1957). 

77. A Ramayana Pgnei at Conieevaram (Journal of Oriental Research, XXVlll, 1961). 

78. The Sooth Indian Temple (XXXVIII Session of the Indian Philosophical Congm, Madras. 
1964). 

79. Art and Atchitectora in South India (Seminar on Tamil studies. International Tamil Confer- 
ence, 1968). 

80. The South Indian Temple: Mbdium of Construction (Indbm Jourmd of History «/ Sdenees, 
1969). 

81 . A Unique Sculpture of Bairava (Dr. V. Roehavan ShasthyabdhapurR, Feiicttatloa Volume, 1969) 

82. PiratideotialAddressdeliveradattheArtand Archaeoloer Section m the Seminar on Areshaeo- 
logy held in the University oi Madurai, Madurai (1970). 

83. Some Aspects of Pandyan Architecture (Studies in Indian HIstorf and Odture-M*. B. Desal 
PieUdtatloH Volume, 1970). 

84. The Saptanshitvara Temple at Lalgudi (Journal of Indian HisioryMViS), 

85. The Mtdtoivananathaavami Temple at Tirukkarukavur^UafwrsOjlOrtotfal/minasI, Urupati, 

1976)' 

86. Brahma Sasta (Journal «/ Kamatak Hlttary, 1979). 
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(v) Epigraphy 

87. Pallava Skaadasuya II (Transactions oj the Archaeobtgical Society of South India, 1958). 

88. A Brahmi Iiuciiption from Kunrakkudi (Jourm.! of Madras University, XXX, 1958). 

89. Kulidikki Inscription of Vijaya Nandisvaravarman — A Study (Transactions of the Archaeo- 
logical Society of South India, 1959). 

90. PUi, P81i, Pill (Journal of Indian History, XXXVU, 1959). 

91. An Early Inscription at Tiruchirappalii (Journal of Indian History, XXXVIII, I9W). 

92. Mallam Inscriptions of Nandipottarasar (Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South 
India, 1960). 

93. Two Eastern Ganga Inscriptions at Kanchipuram (Epigraphia Indica, XXXIII, 1961). 

94. A New Brahmi Inscription in the Tamil Country (Transactions of the Archaeological Society 
of South India, Silver Jubilee Volume. 1962). 

95. The Pullui PlatM of Nandivarman II Pallavamalla, Vear 33 (Epigraphia Indica, XXXVI, 1964). 

96. Calendar, in Hindu Tradition — Date Recording in Ancient India (Bulletin of the Institute of 
Traditional Cultures, 1968). 

97. Inscribed Potsherds from Alagarai and Uraiyur (Seminar on Inscriptions, Madras, 1968). 

98. Archives and Diplomatic in Ancient South India (Silver Jubilee Celebration Volume of the 
Tamil Nadu Archives, Madras, 1969). 

99. Tiruvendipuram Inscription of Raiaraia IH, A BjtMudy {Journal of Epigraphical Studies Vol. III). 

(vi) Nurmsmatici 

100. Religious Study of Symbols on the Local Coins of Central India m the First Three Centuries 
of the Christian Era, (Seminar on Numismatics, Numismatic Society of South India. Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi, 1967). 

lot. Local Coins in Northern India, C. 300 B. C. to c. 300 A. D. Memoirs of the Department of 
Ancient indian History, Culture and Archaeology, No. 2, Banaras Hindu University, Varanansi, 
1968). 

102. Chionology of Punch Marked Coins of Western India (Semiar on Punch Marked Coins, 
1968). 

103. Religious Symbols on the Coins of West rn India (Paper read at the Seminar held by the 
Numismatic Society of India, 1968) 

104. Presidential Address delivered at the Numi^* latic CZonfcrence held in Nagpur (1970). 

(vii) Religion and Philosophy 

105. The Pasupatas in South India {Journal of Indian History, XXVll, 1957). 

106. A Family of Pasupaia Grahasthas at Jambuke:»varam (Journal of Oriental Research^ XXV, 
1956). 

107. Vyasariua (Seminar on Samis, Madras, 1957). 

108. The Naga Cull in India (Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional Cultures, Madras, 1957). 

109. Vyasaraia and Tirupati (T. T. Devasth^sn^n Bulletin, 1959). 

110. The Golaki Matha (Essays in Philosophy present*Hl to Or. T M. P. Mahadevan on his 50th 
Birthday, 1960). 

UK The Cull of Sikti in Tamil Nadu (Seminar held at the Advanced Centre for Ancient Indian 
History, Culture and Archaeology, Calcutta Univerdiy, Calcutu, 1966), 

112. Hayagiiva, the Concept and Cult (Adyar Library Bulletin, Brahma Vidya, 1965). 

113. Shanmata and Sankara— Archaeological Evidence (1969), 

114. Saivism under the Pallavas^ (Seminar held at the Advanced Centre, Oepartment of 
in^an History, Culture and Archaeology, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 1970). 

US. Totakacharya (Sankara Jayanli Celebration Volume, Madras, 1970). 

64 
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(D) Rbvibws and Popular ARTtCLSt 

About two bundled reviews end popular arucies published in various Journals, periodicals alto 
newspapers of India and abroad. 

Soma thirty anicies on The Indian Sutes in Transition, published in the Menied iMdta. 


(E) CoNT RiauTiONs TO Multi-Volume Histories op India unork Preparation 

1 Indian History Congress— CosiPRBHBNStvE Hisiory op India 

2. Casoridob History of India, VoI. II 

3. Indian GAPrrraBRS (Revised) 

4. Hutory op Ceylon 

5 PONOictaRRY Stats OAZBrtBBR 



Index 




INDEX 


Note:— This is not an exhaustive index. Generally only such places, kings, 
dynasties and the like as have been discussed in this volume are indexed herein. 

The following abbreviations are used : archaeological site ; architectural 

style ; au =5 author ; Cha = Chalukya ; ci ~ city; co = country ; com = community ; 
comp « composer ; dh — division ; doc == doctrine; dy = dynasty ; / = family ; fest^ 
festival ; g = god, goddess ; Gan Ganga ; gen = general ; Hoy = Hoysaja ; ins =« 
inscription; inst = instrument; k = king; Kad— Kadamba; Kal = Kalachuri; mas = 
music, musical ; off = officer ; peo = people ; phil = philosopher, philosophical , 
philosophy ; pi =. place ; pol = political ; pr == prince ; q ~ queen ; Rash « 
RSshf rakOta ; s.a, == same as ; Se Seiina ; st = saint ; te ~ temple ; tech = 
technical ; Vij =. Vyayanagara ; wk ~ work. Wherever no abbreviation is used the 
abbreviation for the preceding entry holds good. 


A 

AbbADfibois (on), 942 
Abdur Razak, 108 
Abhidhammatthasatfigaha (wk), 
768 

ibhidhdnavastiikSia 841 
Abhitashitdrtha Chmtdma^i 
SM. AidnasSHOsa, 97, 783 
AbhirSma (conip\ 199 
Achaona (oei), 945 
AehOrak-kSvai (wk), 798 
aehitwia (enitty), 473 
Achyutartya (te), 673 
AchyutarAya (Vi/, k), 112 
AddaAki (ins), 233 
Adichanalldr; Adktanallur (a,s.), 
27 

AdipwOs^a (wk), 550, 836, 837 
AdipurlSvara (te), 604 
Adhik&rantndi (/est), 325 
AdhyAtmi BAlactodra (oir), 843 
Advatta (dbc), 43242, 466, 467, 
474, 482 

Afonso de Albuquerque (off)t 
404-07, 409, 413, 419 
Agastya (sage), 534 
Aggala (au), 843 
AghOfAivara (/e), 675 
AgraMras-^, 296 
Ahavamalla Tatlapa 
(i.a.TailapaID(CAi. k), 839 
AMe *7,88, 186, 187, 195, 
218 224 


Ai]ar( Airt&r)para or MadovArpara 
(cave), 645, 646 
Air&vatSSvara (te), 601 
Aitarlya Brdhnan^ (wk), 288 
AitihyamM, 962 
Aivar kAp - PSp^avar ka|i 
(dance) m 
Aivarkeil (te), 603 
AJitapurih^sa (n^), 839 
AkalaAka (au), 511, 770 
Akshateugge (Jest), 342 
Alignments (burkd), 50 

Allah fr 520 

AllasAoi l^dana (au), 238 
AllAuddIn KhiUi (sultan), 101 
Almeida (viceroy)^ 404, 40^ 
A\apa ycoins of), 256, 257 
k^yks%(VQishoava poets) 539,540 
Amanl^punnama ifest), 342 
AmarAvatl (art style), 396, 398, 
399. 401 

AmarAvait 289 
AmarMvara (te), 601 
Amb« AndAr Nambi (nif), 365 
AmbikSpatikSvai (wk), 805 
AmbtkAtanayadaita (D. R. 

Bendre) (au), 858 
AnflnAbAd (bu), 237 
Amman (shrine), 667 
AroOghavarsha (Rash, k), 91, 92 
Ameghavarsha 11, 93 

(wk), 356, 365 
Andgatavut^ 7M 


Ananda (dy), 358 
AnantandthapuriSoa (wk), 845 
AnantaSayanagudi (te), 672, 673 
Ananthamurthy, U. R. (au), 866 
A^dAl (poetess), 801 
Apdayya (au), 846 
Andhra Mahdbhdrata (Mahd^ 
bh&rata) (wk), 878. 879 
AnSkAnta (doc), 513 
Afijediva (island), 405 
Annadufai, C. N. (pol, leader\ 
177,178 

Antanar (class), 274 
Anubhavamukura (wk), 845 
AnunAsikAtiprasara (nasal assimi- 
htion), 241 

Apastambha (sOtrakdra), 288 
Appar (sr), 799 

Appayya-dikshita (au), 771, 774 
Arab (coins of), 267 
Arachcbanallur (ins), 207 
Arddhana (wk), 762 
ArAdhya Saivism— , 344 
AraSar (class), 274 
arayar naianam (folk art), 994 
Archaka Rangas<vamy (au), 945 
AnkamAdu (a*r.), 60, 273, 274, 
381 

Arjunajbgi HS4^ ^wk), 944 
Arjuha nfittam (folk art), 969 
ArjuoarAya (te), 610 
ArkAtvara, 612, 613 
ArmAmalai (paintings), 7004)2 
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Ammoid (|m»X 32 
An^ (Au), 246 
Artimuga Navafair (oaX 821 
ArugtagiriiiUlia, 811 
Aryan (6N«Mar»X 31, 33 
Atyanintioo~, 281. 282 
Asaga (oaX 836 
AieAoryaeMddaianl (wk), 782 
AahtaUhajasvAini (MX 37S 
Askfimaftt—, 486 
Atoka (edkts c/X 80 
Attirampakkam (a^.X 38 
(H*X 805 
AnOr (Aux 211 
Austroloki (yvaX 30 
anackeUiltla-vSda {theory), 437 
ATHmllnimbrtkaih4 (wfcX 778 
aidi^-. 436, 437. 43M1 
Aytols : Ays (/X 115. 122-24 

B 

BMkni (AttX 218. 219. 224 
Baggrattptttm (folk art), 967 
BUmbali (<wX 847 
Bakurtpa (foOc art), 935 
BalHla I (Iftv. kX 103 
Baima II, 103 
BalHla m. 104, 105 
BinaMO.334 
Banavisi («.s.X 60 
Baadhuvanna (aaX 845 
Baanikoppa (toX 223 
Baatqr Srai, 391 
Bbata-aifUHkkha (mAX 761 
Barrow (AaHte/X 50 
Basavappan&yaka (oaX 783 
Boampwnlpa (wk), 356, 365 
Basavan^ Kattimani ^X 863 
Bamtovata; Btsava (-vappa) 
{VirakAni teaser), 99, 480, 
481, 550, 551 
Bastipora (AuX 218 
Batakamma Dance, 0S)Mr orfX 937 
Batoe-Palutt (oj.), 401 
bayaISfa (foOc art), 955 
Bayang (AwX 395 
Be|mapptt, 219 
Bczwada, 233 
n^ara^iwkX 898 
Bh Sg na i il l ktMl^ (fotc art\ 954 
BhAgaiauaiiHa, 994 
Bhaimvakop^ (MX 231 
Bbefoaa (folk artX 935 


bhaktl (mukiathe lore), 459, 460 
Bhiratamth (wkX 898 
BUrata-mh4, 804 
BharatiSaraIbhava, 856 
UHtavi (ouX 780 
Bhiskd Kaui^yaaf (wkX 893, 894 
BkMA NalihattUim<haif)pi, 896 
BUkhS JMmdyepom-dbfflpa. 896 
Bhalla Bhtokara («i), 774 
BhaUiprolu (MX 492 
Bhattojidlktliita (mX 778 
BMvavivOka, 494 
Bhillama 11 (Sir. AX 100 
Bhillama HI. 100 
Bhillama V. 100 
BhnganandHvara (te), 616, 617 
Urkpati-ataiyBr tlni^(fost), 328 
BhmaaaUca lUmMyadaya (wk), 
837, 838 

Bhyrappa, S. L. (mX 865 
Byjala (Kal. k), 98, 99 
Bilhapa (chX 87. 97, 781 
Btafkanu^ (folk art), 952 
B(4fonum (fost), 937 
Bodhidharma (xholarX 380 
Badhinidii (oitX 381 
Bodbisana (ictofarX 381 
Bohra (rwnX 524 
BoHunalfoa (folk art), 932 
Borneo (eoX 401 
Bothpfir (MX 235 
Bowring, L. B. (off), 158 
ftahmagiri (a.r.X 25. 60 
Brahman (ultiimie realliy\ 434, 
43642, 453, 472 
BrahmB)4o-purtktam (wAX 900 
Brahmanical cave-tcmito — , 
55943 

Brahmallva (<wX 843 
Bnhmin (cMtX 274-77, 293, 294 
Brahminuffl (rellgkm), 362, 363 
Brahmitsavam (fett), 324-27 
Branthaaparalkal) (coiwX 645 
BrBtUkathA (wk), 364, 778 
wBrihatpaHyana (4y), 358 
British (iwaX 170. 360 
British Museum plates (MX 219 
BoddhaghOsha (o»X 268 
BoddUsm (reUtUm), 343. 344, 
36244, 491, 495-902, 547 
BaddUst Cauritytlaya-, 578,579 
BuddUst Rodt temples (MX 558, 
599 


Bukka (1^. AX 10947 
Burrakatha (folk art), 934 
Buita Bommolata, 938 
Batuga II (Goa. AX 86, 93 

C 

Calknii (p/X 406 
Canagal (MX 398 
Chnnanoie (p/X 406 
Cave Ardiileciure — , 563-70 
Chaltra-parlira (fost\ 342 
Chakkha^^Stama (wk), 759. 760 
Chaliam (pi), 407 
ChUukya (dy), 341 
ChUukya, Eastern, 73-75, 255, 
340, 358 

Chilukya of BAdAmi, 86, 255, 333 
340, 587-90 

ChAhikya of Kalyipa, 21, 94-98, 
257, 258, 333, 335, 340, 648-53 
ChAlukya of VeAgi. 21,3^,359 
OhAlukya, Western, 340, 341, 
359 

ChAmalfini (MX 229 
Giampa (oo), 395, 396 
ChandAli {a,s.), 25 
Chandragupta-basadi (te), 615 
Chandramaulllvara, 604 
ChandravaHi (a.r.X 381. 391 
Chandravaiii (MX 82, 193 
C3umnamina (pX 162 
Quriot festival — , 325,327 
Chaturdapdi (strurtare of wmk), 
723-25 

Chatiararga CMatdmaol 
100 

ChAturvarpya system — , 283, 284 
Omflkeiit^ (folk art), 959 
ClMul (pO, 406 
Chaupdarasa (m), 847 
QHvupdarAya, 838 
CfaAvupdarAya-basadi (MX 617 
Chdm^rdyapurSoa (wAX 838 
ChAmakdra VAAkaiakavi (wX 

8S|g 882 

CheaLkaoIttt (folk art), 955 
ChAri (tfy), 115, 116, 119, 120. 

134 132. 133, 263, 264, 357 
ChArimAn BerumAl («wX 800 
Cherdk Tekun (MX 391 
(SwrfiMri NampOri (aaX 899 
cMM|e (entity), 472 
CUafodae-tAtra (wk), t68, 776 
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CSUbmtfmftMM (int), 838 
ChkamlSimUMaiia, 776 
ChMambum Pillai, V. O. (wr), 
817 

Cliikkiilla pUtes {Ins), 228 
Chikkupidhyftya (au\ 849 
China {eo), 369^, 384. 383 
aamMMit (ctffa), 267 
Chinese ooins, 267 
ChinnanAdan (KumArasvimi) 
(hero), 982. 983 
Ctunnatambi (m). 983, 984 
Chboulambi kal^i (balhd), 983 
ClUMAMsp/ (wk), 804 
Ch^m^atfetk ort),9K 
ChUrtlfmintaml OtoX 239 
ClK><dinh reoon) (Au), 396 
ChokkAr, 247 

CbBla m 20. 21. 75. 124-27. 
130. 133. 134. 141-43, 261. 
26446. 333-33. 340, 337-39 
ChBlapunun (AuX 242 
ChoiUkali {folk art), 977 
Christianity (rellgloH), 329, 332, 
333.342, 943, 543 
CM^Amap/ (wAX 804 
ChAtw; Chftto S8takan>i (tfy), 
81.339 

Cbt Burial—, 49, 30 
Codiin (pIX 403 
Conde de Unharee {off),M6 
Cnnpnon (pi), 407 

D 

Oida(plX408 
Dnhnnbid (a.s.X 24 
DnkihipApatha — , 17,33 
Dnman (plX 407 
Oandapnaiswami sm. Munisa- 
daentwami (auX 817 
Daadin. 774. 778. 779 
DantMurga (Mash. AX 89. 90 
Ooppa OMA ar/X 938 
DiippmtmtlUUtall, 979 
iarimm (vbloa), 438 
AaMbundrarAarfM (wAX 779 
Ihwawyaf p Ay ai C/toX 297 
OttnaiiftMM, 342 
DAMiu (AhX 220 
On Nobni (enX 531 
DiMvara (leX 612 
Oailga Vlnayafun Pillai (avX 
8l8. 819 


D8vachaiidni, 942 
dtnulSna — , 300. 318 
Dtradisi system, 284 
Devalapalli Krishnasastry (aa), 
883 

OSvarAya II (m k), 107, 108 
DAvasSna (te), 373 
Dhammapkla (au), 768 
Oharanlkoia ^r.X 57, 38 
Dhamiaklrti (a«X 493, 769, 770 
Dharmdmrlia (wk), 842 
Dharmaporikshe, 848 
DharmAvaram record (AirX 233 
Dhanid (wk), 760, 763 
Dhruva (Mash, k), 90, 91 
Dhfiijati (auX 365. 880, 881 
fhkshd (Mlttlkm), 486 
Dtmsa (fork art), 936 
dtadr (eota), 267 
Dinija (AiiX 399 
DinoAga (aiiX 494, 769 
DtpAwfl (feet), 297 
Diu (pfX 407 

DtryaprabamBu w NdldytrO’ 
dtryaprabaa^ (hAX 363, 430 
Doddahupdi (huX 618 
Polak (Pholak) (nms. Inst), 733 
Dolls and puppets (folk art), 929 
DomMisa (com), 939 
Donunaia Naw^la (AiO, 232 
Dong-Duong (a.s.X 396 
Dong-Lakhon, 396 
dramma (eoU), 236 
Dravidian (laagaapes), 32, 33 
DravMfaH) (peoX 28, 29. 31 
Durgaumha (aHX.840 
Dnrvinna (Gan. AX 84 
Mtaedkyam (nAX 900 
Dvaita; Dvaha ^AdAnta (pAlfX 
466, 467. 469-72. 474-76. 482 

E 

Baity Pataaolithic cultures—, 36- 
40 

lAtfJlM-sddB (phiL etewX 439 
SlAchArya (au), 310 
£lidf (wAX 798 
EluttachclMUi (anX 900. 901 
GUegafo (wk), 857 
Er^aA8A (Hoy. AX 102 
Briana (aaX 678, 879 
Em&tShai (wks\ 794, 795 
EshueddaiiMII (folk artX 974 


F 

Fahien (pffgrimX 380 
Festivals-Musllin — , 323, 526 
'Flute (mas. but), 730, 731 
Francis Xavier (r/X 330 
French (peo), 170 
Funan (eo), 394 

G 

GadSyuddha (wAX 94 
Gadyakarpdmrita, 779 
gatfylksidca (cobi), 236 
Cdibtaattased (wk), 780 
GaloprbhIhakrM, (at. s), 381-83 
GafUktako (wAX 834 
Galaganalha (auX 862 
GaiMMvarain (bu\ 237 
Gandhiji (pot. kader), 163, 164 
Gahga, Eastern (dy), 73 
GaAga of TalakAdu, 84-86, 33^ 
34 

GaAga, Western, 258, 259 
GaAgAttvi (auX 106 
GadgoW (plX 408 
GApighti (MX 669. 670 
GapUasirasahiraha (wk), 777 
Garga (folk artX 939 
GarudoH thkam, 971 
Gdthise^ahd or GUetkoeo 
(nAX 364. 739 
GayA (AuX 238 
GhanaAyAma (avX 765 
Ghafa (fnus. iastX 734 
Ghttlam Imam Mtan (au), 909 
Gtgimtia (foBc arrX 939 
Goa (regbm), 406 
Gobbi (folk artX 938 
GadUUa (AuX 236 
Goadefdmaru(Gombeyaiadaearu) 
(eoaiX 937 

G oa u m iiatdra, (wAX 763 
Gommatastuti 843 
GommaftAvara (bnageX 618, 619 
GomUltaru (eomX 939 
Gopalakrishna Adiga, M. (on), 
859 

GApAlayya, 336 
Goiaptia (AuX 193 
Gorara (peoX 933 
GSMuvt^ (mus. but), 728 
Giealdya (wAX 841 
Coving n (Mask. A), 90 
GAvinda DI, 91 
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OovindA Pai (on), 858 
OrUhni'PiflddiSchSrya. 770 
Ou^iyam (aj.), 44 
OiaMiipiir (An), 82, 195, 218 
Gfi^ar. 23« 

Ou^hara (oh), 759, 7E0 
OupMhys. 364, 778 
(SMMrMtOttm (wA). 835 
Ouoavanna 1 (an), 836 
Goodappa. D. V., 858 
Ouniaida Apparao, 883 
<%MSiU (JUk art), 936 

H 

Haidar Ali (Mtrad), 150-52 
Hakka> Harihara (Kr/. k), 106 
HUa (m), 364, 759, 780 
HdlSbId (AirX 222 
HUnu'di. 219. 828, 833 
HsiHmMj(oad4> 235 
UararUUa (ivA), 365 
Hartlnra (au), 843, 853 
Harihara (f^J. k). 105, 106 
HaHkatka (fiiik art). 934, 991 
MariramMhj/iulaya (wA), 845 
HarMldtaim, 356 
Haiira lUmasvSml (te), 671, 672 
Habbalagnppe (An), 222 
iSTcfow (fiom), 959 
HSmSdri (au), 100 
Htmekakro^anaru (wA), 769 
Hbtdu Maimers A Customs, 532 
HirthadaEalli (pis), 19% 

Honavar (pi), 407 
Hood stones (AwrAi/X 30 
Horse Dance (fiilk artX 939 
Hoysala (ity\ 1024)5, 257, 335, 
341 

I 

labadiou»yavadvIpa (eoX 398 
tfakgat (caste), 279, 2W 
Ocihvaku (drX 254, 339, 358 
tUart (taxi 

hum HI (Jtask. kl 92 
Indakfiru (Pul 231 
/«0*e Ntrpatu (wkl 798 
bmtt Nirpatu, 798 
Ipnr (Pul 228 
Irtvattoa (fel 601 
Ihmaie— . 48-51 
fralar (peo), 996 , 

Immporai (/), 119 


Irunilarochode (tel 644, 645 
bUm; al-Isl&m (reUgloal 518, 
519, 521-28. 542. 546 
Uvaia (pkU. eoaeeptl 437-41 
I-tsing (pUgrlml 380 

J 

JasadSkamalia H (On. A). 98 
JaiiitMdra-yySkmatta (wA), 777 
Jainism (rellgioal 343, 344, 362- 
64. 504-10, 512-15, 535-37 
Jaitugi (Se. kl 100, 101 
Jahtarakga (mus. Putl 731 
JaAgama (sectl 344 
Jaiina ^l 844 
JastAaraehiarili (wA), 763 
Jat&fimhanandi (au), 781 
Jaya (anX 776 
Ji^iadhaH^ (tuA), 760. 763 
Jayakirti (au), 776 
Jayasimha II (CAo. A), 95 
Jayaiirtha (pPU), 774 
Jlva (^if. eoHceptl 437-42 
AvasambSdhaue (wk), 845 
JfiSnasambandha («r), 799 
JMaa-yita (phU. term), 459 
Jolo de Castro (off), 409, 41 3. 414 
JOgama (Kal. kl 98. 99 
John F, Fleet (a«). 944 
John Laydon, 942 
Jonalcam MSppi^s s.a. MSppi)- 
la» (com), 524 
Judgement Day—, 520 
JvM^tSra^a (festl 342 

K 

Kabbigara-k4tm (nArX 846 
Kidali Kaiamiya, VXt 
Kadaraba (dyl 8% 83, 259, 332, 
339 

Kadamba-NSgara (a/, si 585, 586 
KadStam . Kedah (pd 400 
Kailasam, T. P, (<w), 86] 
KailisanUha (tel 601. 603 
iCAkallya (dyl 76. 259, 260, 34], 
360, 361 

KSkusthavarma (JCad. kl 83 
lUlaUhra (dyl 136, 137, 358 
Kalai^X 98, 99, 258 
KSpikastPmihAimya (wk). 365 
KAbrndOuna, 777 
KaVamaHa (AirX 229 
kalamkdrt (/bft err), 928 


kafaPpi (eoUl 252, 256 
Kabpam (folk on), 931 
Kl^ayya (ohX 356 
Kalidipdi (Pu), 234 
KdHP^tuppmntl (wkl 805, 806 
Kalki (R. Krishnamurli) (en), 
822, 824 

K<mam (wkl 90S 
KalIMvara (tel 613 
kdUne (taxi 303 . 
Kalyanasuiidara Mudaliyar, Vi. 

(evX 821, 822 
KimadSva, 845 
Kamalabhava, 846 
Kamarai Nadar (pol. leader). 
177, 178 

Kambar (au), 803 
Kambida (eo), 394, 395 
Kampala (Vis. prl 106, 107 
KamsSia gudia (sectl 958 
KaifisSfeyavaru, 958 
Kamsavaho (wA), 765 
Kanakasubburatlinam (BhArail- 
dSsan) (au), 819 
Kifichi (pt), 60, 61, 314, 501, 502, 
698, 699 

KaPehOcdryamu or HerUchan- 
drSpdkhydao (wkl 556 
Kd/Pcklpuramahdtmyamu. 336 
Kafidii Vlratarabh^rya (mi), 356 
Kandapurdpam (i«A),809 
Kandukuri Veeresalingam (Veere- 
salingam) (ee), 882 
Kandukfini (An). 233 
Kandulapalem, 228 
KauUm d$tam (folk art), 995 
Adp/ muttruttu (gift), 318 
KappaUa BhSgaraPim (mA), 898 
KapgaUa Bhiratam, 898 
KaypaUa Bgintyepam, 898 
KamOnt pdffe (folk aril 967 
Kmayar Adfl (AhrmAAdfO, 974 
Kanteni (An), 193 
Kanulollu, 192, 228 
KAitPAt Heat4M (•mAX 862 
KanyttumSri (AuX 244 
Kiwtfdm (padtmiVdtla) (fi>b 

Jto^mm (/WA artl 992, 993 
fCarai|kUainmaiyar (pu), 798, 799 
Kanpi^mtla (folk aril 959 
KaraiOAtfom, 974 
Xar^ (Jptt), 328 
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Karimnagtr (ins), 236 
Karka II (Rash, k), 93 
karma (phil. concept), 428, 441 
karma^sannydsa, 441 
karmay6ga^ 459 
Kar^a (KaL k). 98 
Kaixiapftrya {au\ 842 
Kae^^aka KOdambari (wk\ 838 
Kam&^aka music sa. South 
Indian Music—, 715-19 
KarffdUika PoHchatantra (wk\ 840 
KarpdramahJarU 765 
Kdrshapa^a (coin), 355 
KdrtUcapiU^ima (fesi), 297 
K&rtik6ya (te\ 574-76 
KAnivi Dance (folk art), 939 
KaMkkudi (ins), 199 
KasAyapdhu^ 759. 760 
KOdikhaadam. 365 
kdsu (coin), 256 
Kdtat^tra^vydkaraaa (wk). Til 
KathakkaU (folk art), 965 
Kathdsaiitsdgaram (»Wlr), 961 
kaife (fax), 303 
Kaumudt-utsoPa (fist), 342 
Kdva^i (folk art), 991 
Kdvafi-chchindu (vaxhina^hi./h 
ckindu), 992 

KAv6ripumpat^tuam (u.i.), 59 
KavMJamArga (wk), 830, 834-36 
Kaviyur cave (cave), 645.646 
Kdvyddarda (ndc), 774 
Kdvydhkkdra, 775 
Kdrydvaidkana, 840, 841 
kdyaka (phil. term), 488 
Kedah (a.s.), 397 
K8ra)aplnini (scholar), 241, 242 
KEralEpuram (ins), 245 
here (tax), 303 
K8Aavavan?i (au) 764 
KMiraja. 846, 847 
Khagindrammsldarpoffa 848 
Khadjird (nuts, /at/), 733, 734 
Khan Thevada (pi), 394 
Kheda, 394 

khUdpasahgraha (tedt. term), '’41 
KUong Ko Srok (tLs.), 397 
Khot^ga (Rash, k), 93 
Kilimanoo (ins), 243 
Kl^kydtani (sect), 957 
KiSUyOr (to), 244 
KitdidrJMya (m/^), 780 
Kiltiviprnia (ou). 841 


Klrtivarma 1 (Cha. k), 87 
Klrtivarma 11, 89 
Kegali (jat), 222 
Kokat.am, 238 

KSlam (rahgSli) (folk art), 997 
Kdldta (tfam, (am), 939,954, 991 
koikali, 977 

Kollurmadam plates (/its), 244 
Ko^damudi plates, 192, 228 
Koi^palH (pi), 929 
Kohguvalir (au), 365 
Konrahvenddn wk), 805 
koravadji (soothsayer) (folk art), 
931, 932 
Korkai (a t.), 61 
Korravai (g), 534 
Kerumellt grant (to), 234 
Kota Bangoen (pi), 401 
Kothanatriyd((am (folk art), 977 
Kottamangalm Subbu (au), 819 
Kott&yam plates (to), 247 
Kottukkal (cave), 645, 646 
Kouthalamadan kathai (ballad), 
986 

kdvil nrittam (folk art), 975 
Krishna (te), 671 
Krishna I (Rash, k), 90 
Krishna 11, 92 
Krishna III, 93 

Krishnad6var&ya (K/y k). 109-12, 
356 

Kriskt^a-iayanti (fist), 342 
Krishv^altl^uka (au), 765 
Krishna ?*Uai, H. A., 817 
Kfisheap-pdau (Kfishoagdthd) 
(wk\ 899 

Krtshnar&ja VodeyarlV (Mysore 
ruler), 160, 161 

Krishnar&ya Vodeyar, Mummadi, 
155-57 

Krishna Rao, A. N (au), 863 
Krishnavanha II (Kad, k), 83 
Kshatriya (class), 274, 275 
Kuala Selinsing (as), 390, 397 
Kubja (poet), 195 
KulaMkhara (au), 782, 800 
Kuktvai (mus. inst), 988, 989 
Kum&ra VehkaiMtpati (au), 356 
Kumftrilabham (phil), 363, 771 
kumbdradere (tax\ 305 
Xummatit (folk art), 976 
Kummk 990 
Kumudandu (au), 853 


Kundakunda, 761 
Kundapur (pi), 407 
Kundakundachftrya fair), 407, 
t 510, 511 
Kura( (wk), 282, 798 
Kuravaik^kikttu (Akhiyarkuraeai) 
(folk art), 995 
Kurkiy&l (ins), 233 
KuruhaipperumaVkavir&yar (air), 
813 

Kurundm pd((u (folk art), 967 
ku(astha (phil term), 438. 440 
Kutei (pi), 401 

KuftkhdttandRam (folk art), 970 
Kuvempu s.a., K. V. Puttappa 
(au), 858, 861, 867 
Kuzhaik-kdttu (folk art), 995 

L 

Labba (com), 524 
lakkapa (jgen), 107, 108 
LakshmMvara (to), 223 
Lakshmtta (au), 854 
Lambd^ (folk art), 937 
Langhnaj (a.i.), 24 
Leyden plates (to), 211 
W&tilakam (wk), 8^ 

Lildvati, 364, 844 
IMgablranakueita (folk art), 952 
LokamahadEvi (Cha. q), 89 
Ldkavibhdga (»vk), 762 
Lolla Lakshmldhara (oir), 365 
Lotus Mahal (building), 678 
Lutfunnisa Begum (an), 906 

M 

Madavurpara s.a. Ailurpara 
(cave) 645, 646 
MAdhava 111 (Gan. k), 84 
Mftdhava Panikkar (Mkdhava) 
(au), 897, 898 
Madhura, 848 
Madhurakavi, 801 
Madhava; Madhv&chraya (st), 
466, 467, 774 
MadhyadMa (region), 17 
Madras Museum plate (to), 
230, 232 

MaduraMran kathai (ballad), 982 
Modurd Vijaya (wk), 106 
magamu (tax), 298 
maggadere, 304 
MAghanandi (on), 847 
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MaUbals. 847 
MahMSva (Se. A). lOI 
MoUdhapofa (w«r), 763 
MaMUiAsUvara (BfitCAvaim) (m). 
61S. 616 

MaUpwa^a {wk), 763 
MaUvtrichSi^ (ok), 777 
Mahdavi (com), S24 
MaMndraviktamavanna («i),782 
MahishamaAgalam (MalamaAga 
lam) NiTftyatmn NampAri, 
8S6 

Mahliqa Bai OiaiKia. 908 
Msiapahit (kingdom), 392 
Malaiya^ikkuricliciu (pf), 630 
Mdaiyar-Jambi. 400 
MUakovdA (Au). 227 
Malay Peninsula (eo), 396, 397 
hM^dfaUi Ma<kimagdtii(wk), 862 
MMpSdtt (Uu). 230-32 
Malik KaAir (goit), lOI, 102. 104 
Matlikkrjuna (mt\ 846 
MaHiktojuna n^uMlMdliya. 364v 
363, 879 

kMmthapmdpa (wA), 842 
MAnakkavAmn (p/). 400 
MapdAoamiira (pktt), 771 
mapfapa — . 663-67 
Mapfapa (pt. s.), 380 
Mandapkka Pirvatilvankavi 
(on), 336 

MakgadoshpamiidafUSiaiim (mA). 

336 

MaAgaMa (Cka. A), 87 
Mangalore (pf), 407 
Mango Dance (foOc art), 936 
Mknikkavidiaka (on), 799, 800 
kdafimakhakl (wk), 797 
makiadi (might), 252 
MamSrudSsa (av), 336 
MamtarudatarUaoaprabamdha 
(wkX i56 

IdaUrlparidiat (eouaeii), 361 
MsppappUam-PapphftIa (pf), 
400 

Mippilla (com\ 324 
himagahdmtttt (fiiBc art), 953 
MSmiiiiiia (Gmt. k), 86 
MlrasknUa H, 93 
MaiSflM (earn), 169 
margmkaH (/M art), 980 
marga rndkam OoUdU 298 
manuas ipmatart), 295 


Mary Prere (au), 944 
Mashmigam (ftst), 325 
Mask! (a.s.), 26 
Maik-ffliking (/oik art), 928 
MStaAga (monk), 380 
MataAgWvara (to), 602 
Mttttm^dsaprtduaana (ode), Itl 
MaMepid i^es (fatX 192, 228 
Maurya (dy), 80, 331 
maya (pkU. term), 428, 436 
mayg^idya, 432 
maya-vritii, 440 
MSyirudiAgam (pfX 400 
MayOraAarma (Kad, A). 82. 758 
Mecnakshisundaram Pillid (anX 
817 

Megalithic period — , 53-56 
Mccaliths, 49-51 
MegaslheM (ad), 289 
Memens (com), 524 
Menhirs (barkdi), 30 
Mesolhhic Caltnret— , 44, 43 
Metal ware (rntflX 998 
MevilirobaAgam (^ 400 
MeyfcapdAr (m\ «6. 812 
Middle Palaeolithic Cultnrei — , 
4042 

Miliadivaaha (wk), 397 
Mir Slinmsuddin Paiz (<wX 909, 
910 

Mir- Usman Ali Khan, 910 
Afithyatfodruti (phli. tend), 434, 
433 

MitraAandapunm (AuX 244 
Mocara Kaman (pfX 401 
SMiammed Qashn (oeX 917 
Mohammed Yousnf Nafcea, 917 
maksha (oaivatiod), 438 
MAkOr (pfX 118 
Moplahs JA. MAppi^ (eamX 
524 

Moriing (mui. butX 734 
Mottlana Abdul Hye (mX 916, 
917 

Moolana Bncpiir Agah, 912 
Mouivi Abdul Jabber Khan Sufi 
Malekapuri, 910 
MouIVi Ghulam Abbas Ali 
Abbas. 913 

Moidvi Ghulam Ahmad Ahmadi, 
9t3 

Mouivi Ghulam Dastageo' 
Himmat, 9)4 


Mouivi Mohammed Hussain 
Tamanna, 913 

Mouivi Muhammad Mahdi 
Wasif, 913 

Mouivi Syed Mohammed Sadki 
Hussain Shareef, 913, 914 
MfUakga (mas. fiulX 732. 733 
MrigMavanna (Had. AX 83 
Mnddapa (aaX 856 
Mudiyaiiam ( fotk mtX 980 
Mudugomfa OsUukya (rO'X 340 
htatbmoyk-kaHehi (wkX 798 
maggu (rakgaodU) (>bft art), 
927 

Mughal (eemX 169 
Muhammad (prophetX 520 
Mukktt Timmayn (comp), 238 
MnktMvara («r), 602 
Midaimbmaia (wk), 782 
MukundanAyanir («rX 602 
MukundayOgI (esiX 336 , 
MaUehara (wk), 761. 762 
MaUmiadhyamihkarlka, 769 
Muniga (Sttbrahmapyu) (r). 991, 
992 

Murugadataswami sa. Oanda- 
paniswami (a«X 817 
MusunOri (f), 77 
MattaUgyiram (wA). 802 
Midtuppattan (Paitan) (Awv), 
981, 982 

MuttuMAodavar (ewX 814 
Mylapur (pfX 408 

N 

NAchana Soma (avX 238 
NAch^iaAikkio^, 813 
Nadafceriyand Chfamappa, 944 
Nadapodagafa (aathtdbgy), 946 
NAdepdla (6uX 235 
NAgachandra (aaX 530. 841. 842 
NAgAi (pfX 314 
NagaiMitAnam, 408 
Nagafa (mas. hut), 988 
(mi), 847 

S Mgama (wA), 400 
r(|iilMX 319 
sveli(pfX408 
a (pAffX 493, 494. 768. 

akogdA (0.I.X 23,58. 39, 
291, 390. 391 
NIgirjunakogdA <h>sx 191 
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NEgavarma, NtgavarmichArya, 
(<M). 840. 841 
N8fUvaraiv&nii (/«), 293 
Nabhadham (mIt), 363 
NafoehampQ, 779 
Nik4l, 798 
AbfaiwvM, 804 
NtOataKgA (baUad), 983 
Namakkal Ramalingam Pillai, 
(««X 819 

Nammllvar (w), 801 
Nanai (au), 820 
Nanda (<0>). 80 
NandampOtidi grant (to), 234 
Nttiidlk4c4ilambakam (wk), 806 
Namdkiluhi^ua, Nandidhvoja 
ifidk art), 932 

Nandi Timmana. Timmana (an), 
880 

Nimuiflkka^gai (tnk), 798 
Nannaya, Nannayabhatta (au), 
348, 876. 878 
Nannechoda, 879 
NAranappa (KumAra VyAsa) 833, 
854 

Narasanftyaka (Vtj k\ 109 
Narasimha TI {Hoy k\ 101 
Narasimha Ilf. 103, 104 
Narasimhachar, P T {au\ 858, 861 
Narasimha Saiuva (Pf/ k\ 108 
109 

Narasimhaswamy, K S (on), 859 
NMyaoabhaita. 347, 348, 782 
NMya^a Guru (phii), 546 
HMycn^yam (n^), 782 
Narttamalai {paintings), 710 
Nathamuni (phi!), 446 
Navtyat (sect), 523 
Ntyaks (<6). 169 
HdyakumiArachanu (mAt), 763 
Niyar (/), 115 
Nayas8na (au), 842 
Ni8ba4i Krtsh|>am6rti, 357 
Needlework (folk art), 928 
Negapa^^m (pO, 500, 501 
Negroid (peo), 30 
Ngmichaodra (cnr), 511, 761, 844 
NimMtkapurStpa; Ardhanimh 
partly (wk), 842-44 
NMithio*Cliatolithic Cultures 
45-48 

Nevia4 (a s,), 24 
Nicolo Conti (au), 108 


NxIagArarii (sect), 958 
WaAf«/ (wk), 804 
Nimbarka (pM), 364 
Ntraoam poets — , 897-99 
Ntrgrantha Sramaoo, 759 
Ninikta (wk), 791 
nUru-kiHt (tax), 303 
Nrtimarga (Gan k), 85 
NiUur (as), yi 
Nodagl4varasvamt (te), 576 
Nolamba-Pallava (dy), 334 
NoodMtakam (folk art), 996 
Nfipakama, Kfima (Hoy k), 102 
Nfittaratnamli (wk), 776 
Nudurupftti Venkana (au), 356 
nultidere (tax), 304 
Nuno da Cunha (off), 411 
Nusrati (au), 906 
Nydyabindu (m/t), 770 
NydyamdM vtstara. 111 
Nydya-pravHa, 769 
Nvd\a-vtnUchava 770 

o 

Oc Eo (oj), 389 
Odaya Nambi (au), 365 
Olayakunnam (pi), 381 
oppana (folk art), 976 
opprathih sa dappumutukkah, 
979 

oytl dftam oynl kummi, 990 

P 

Pa4bnaiar.{yi (com), 257, 2^, 355 
pagal-vetham (folk art), 996 
pagafnkshdlu, 930 
pagdda, pardeo, (com), 355 
pakkanar thulhl(folk art), 975 
Palaeolithic Cultures—, 35-45 
Falamolt Ndnuru (wk), 798 
Palemban£ (pi), 399 
Palkurike (Pilkuriki) Somanfitha 
(au), 356, 365, 879 
Pallava {dy), 72, 81, 13640, 262, 
261, 331-33, 158, 359 
Pallava Architecture-, 592-600 
Palla\am8du (as), 61 
PallavankOvil plates (ins), 197 
palUchdtandam (gifl)% 318 
Paoipa (port), 346, 347, 512, 550, 
• 836, 837 

Pumpabhdrata sm yikratndrjima- 
%9java (wk), 837 


Pampapati, s a Vitopaksha (te), 
671 

Pampa Rdm&yaoa (wk), 842 
, Panamalai (pmntmgs), 699, 700 
pafichdchdrax (phtl term), 486 
Palichaiatnaprabandha (¥rk), 356 
Pdflchardtra dgama, 445, 446 
Paflchdstikdya, 761 
Pafichatantra, 356, 961 
Pdtpftk^kSvat, 802 
Pandttarddhyachantra, 356, 365 
P8ndyaW>), 130, 134, 137,139-41 
145, 266, 267. 333, 35740 
P&ndya Art « , 626-47 
Panguni (feu), 328 
paniyaikah (folk art), 979 
Pannai, Panai (pi), 400 
Panniruttrumurai (wk), 426, 431 
Pfinugal (tns), 235 
Papiermache (craft), 997 
ParamaySgiuldsamit (nk), 356 
ParSiara-Mddhayiya, 772 
Para4uram64vara (te), 573 
partchakali (folk art), 979 
panchamuttukali, 979 
Parikrama (h/:), 761 
Pur4\ad6va (on), 776 
P&navanatha (te), 670 
Partaw (oi#) 914 
Parthas&raibi (te), 673, 674 
Parvathavani (au), 861 
Poiupata (serf), 144 
paiakunita (folk art), 953 
Patimipaitu (hA), 119 
Pfttrak6san (au), 770 
Paitinappdlai (wk), 392 
Paftupp&iiu, 793, 794 
patvani (folk art), 975 
Paumachanu (uk), 763 
Pdvatkkuttu (folk ait), 991 
Peacock Dance, 936 
Peddalagumjayamu (nk) 356 
Peddana (tfu). 880 
Pendharis s a Pindiris (com), 524 
PeripUts of the Erythraean sea 
(wk), 390, 392 
PenyilvAr {st\ 800, 801 
Penvapurdoam (h*), 804 
PerumAl (J), 115, 120 
Peruin{H)katha( (ak), 364,797,798 
Ptnimpadappusvariipiin (khtg* 
dom), 127, 128 

Petmnpdi^arruppaiaf (wk), 277 
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Porunna {ins), 247 
PsrQru, 236 
PhiraAaipuram, 237 
PiKHi Lakhon (p/), 394 
PiklihAt (a.s,), 23 
Pillalamarri (Ins), 236 
PiAgala-N&ga {mt\ 768, 776 
PiAgali SQrana; SAnna, 881 
Piranmalai Siva (te\ 641 
Pirav&tana, 60J 
Pit Burials — , 50 
Pong Tuk (a.s.\ 396 
Poona [an), 837, 838 
Porpuiam [battle field), 117 
Podtt^ese (pea), 115 
Post^Megalithic Period—, 56-66 
POtena (tat), 879, 880 
Prabhichandra 511 
Prabh&kara (phil), 771 
Framdtyhsamuchchaya (wk), 769 
Framll^ihvdrttika, 770 
PramStfo^vinidehaya, 770 
pra^ofa [phil, term), 444 
prapatti, 460 
prasdda, 487 
praM, 487, 488 
PnUdpantdrayaiobhiishaaa (wA), 
775 

Prathamaikddaii (fest), 342 
pratibimba-vdda (phil. term), 437, 
438 

Praraehanasdra [wk), 761 
Preikrabas (a.f.), 390 
Proto Dravidian Languages—, 
74146 

Ptolemy [geographer), 390-92, 
397, 398 

paigla miUavisdlu [tolls), 298 
Pudumaippittan (on), 825 
POjyapftda s.a. DSvanandi, 511, 
777 

PuiakMi 1 [Cha. k), 83, 86, 87 
,PulakMi II, 87, 88 
pulamaivritti [tenure), 318 
puioformuttruttu (gift)* 318 
PttUvdsham (folk art), 938 
paliari (tax), 295 
PullOr plates (tns), 212 
Pulluva (caste), 965 
Pulbertdckudam [mus, Inst), 966 
PidluHtMitia, 963 
Pttnam Nampdri; ^unam (au), 
896 


Punch-mariced coins (coins), 253 
PQrakali [folk art), 980 
puravantike, 953 
Ptms¥idtlam, P9ikkdikutlral, 993 
Pushpabhadrasvfimt (te), 575, 576 
Pushpadanta (au), 763 
PushpadantapurSoa (i^). 846 
pdthamkdfi (folk art), 973 
Puttanna, M. S. (au), 862 
puttlpahiodh Pahgamu (tax), 295 
Povgyi; PAvayi (fo), 984, 986 

Q 

Qazi Badruddowlah 913 
Quilon (ci), 406 
Quilon (/at). 242, 246 
Qu^rdn (wk), 520 
Outbshahis of Odlkopda (dM, 360 

R 

lUchamalta II (Gan, k), 85 
rdga (melody), 719-22 
RfighavAAka (au), 853 
Ri^havapdeod^y^^ 881 
RAghvindrayatt (s/), 774 
Raghundth&bhyu^yamu (trilr), 356 
Raghunfttha NAyaka; 

RaghunAtha (au), 881, 882 
RagHundthtyamu (wk), 356 
Raigir 25 

Raiagopalachari, C.; Rajaji (on), 
176, 177, 822 

RdJagdptUavUdsatmi (wk), 356 
Rfl^ratnam, G. P. (au), 859 
RAjaMkhara, 765 
Rdjavamiapraiastl (wk), 356 
RAmachandra (Se. k), 101, 102 
Rdmetcharltam pd(lu (wk), 892, 
893 

Rdmakathd pdRu, 893 
Raffialingaawarptgal (oir), 817 
RAmanAtha (Hoy, k), 103, 104 
RAmAnuja (st), 363, 364, 444, 

446, 447, 455, 462, 463, 773 
RAma Paoikkar (au), 897, 898 
RAma PAnhrAda, 765 
RAmarAJabhashaoa, 881 
MmaiAya (m n2,ll3 
Ramaswami Naicker, E. V. 

(poUeader), 177 
Rdmdya/i^ (wk), 398, 803 
Rambi-poedft (pu), 398* 
RAm86vtfa (wii, 612, 614, 615 


RAm44varani (bis), 231 
Ramidvarantahdtmyamu (wk), 356 
Rati^nttiratndkara, 356 
Rangacharlu, C. (Dewan), 159 
RaAgAjamma (au), 356 
Ranna, 94, 512, 550, 839 
Rannakanda (wk), 839 
Rasdnytvasttdhdkara, 775 
RAsh^rakuta (dy), 20, 74, 90-93, 
256, 333, 340, 341 
Raviklrti (au), 88, 195 
Ravivarma (kad. k), 83 
RAya SM. SaAgama (dy), V 
RAyamurAri SovidAva (Kai k),99 
Rdyaigutsdra (wA), 761 
Rayaprolu Subbarao; Subbarao 
(au), 883 
RAchcfla (/), 77 
Reddi. 77, 360. 361 
Rikhd-Ndgara (at. s), 586, 587 
Rijuvimakt (wk), 77] • 

Rishabha (fest), 325 
Riffhaodmichariu (wk), 763 
Roman (coins), 262 
Rudrabhat^a (aa), 844 
RudradAsa, 765 
Rudrata, 775 
Rutlinasamy, M., 531 

S 

Sabdamaoidarpaoa (wk), 846, 847 
Sabddnuddsana, 764, 778 
sabhd (couneii), 361 
Sadashiva Rao (freedom fighter), 
164 

sddhand (phil, term), 458 
SAhaji (au), 356 

Sdhastd>h%mavijaya sm. Gadd- 
yuddha (wk), 839 
Sahasragai^ndmasahkhydna, 365 
Sa-huynh (a.s.), 389 
dailAitdm (dy), 394, 396, 399, 400 
Aaiva^iddhAnta (doc), 425-27. 
431 

daivtsfe (relkfhn), 478, 479, 483. 
54« 541 

6aka m (era), 342 
liakatiyana (au), 77S 
daktifiadra. 782 
daktiwvas dance (fo/k art), 954 
Sa{a 0oy. AX 102 
AAlaAtAyana (dyX 72, 192, 254, 
358 
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6A)ihii94wn (pi), 227 
toikan&tha (phil), 771 
S&luva (dy), 78 
SamMntarsiddhi iwk), 779 
SamantabhadrasvAmi; Samanta- 
bhadra (au), 511. 770 
Samaya-Parikshe (wk), 843 
Samayasdra, 761 
Samlmodha Mudaliar (au), 826 
Sambor (a.y), 392, 395 
Smplikhand (doc), 515, 516 
SammA-sutta (wk), 764 
Samrong S6n 389 
l^aAgam (agt), 115-20, 131-36, 
273-76. 282-85. 426 
SaAgama (dy), 77 
Sang-balrang {p\\ 401 
SahgUaratndkara (wk), 776 
SadgUasamayasdra, 776 
Sa6go\\i R&yanna {freedom 
fighter), 162 

^aAliarftch&rya, j^aAkara (st), 
363, 395, 432, 436, 772 
Sankaradas Swamigat (au), 826 
liaAkara Pa^ikkar; dankara, 897, 
898 

Sahkarpantrdkara^m (wk), 427 
sahkramof^m {fen), 329 
d&ntinEtha (au), 841 
Sdntipurd^ (wk), 837 
^mivarma (KaJ, A), 83 
Sarawak (pi), 401 
S&rAgadAva (au), 776 
SarvadAva (le), 573, 574 
SarvajAa (au), 855 
S&tavfthana (dv), 70-72, 81, 253, 
289, 339, 357 

saKhit-dnanda (phd term), 434, 
435 

SaiyAaraya, IrivabedaAga iCha, 
kh 94 

Saundaryalahari (wk), 365 
SAya^a (au), 783 
Sayyi^a Akihar, 917 
dakkilAr. 365, 804 
Sempaga (a t .), 390 
Serai fCavirajapillai (au), 365 
SWi^a (dy), 99- 102, 257, 335, 
341 

SAttoachandra (Se, k), 100 
SAiipachaiidra 11. 100 
SMakshari (au), 849 
Shah Tajalli, 908 


Sham&ui Ulama Hafiz Luth- 
fullah Saheb Shams Quraishi, 
914 

^haf-sthala-mdrga s.a. The six- 
fold path--, 485, 486 
Shiah (sect), 523 
Shivarama Karanth (au), 863 
ShyAmabhavUU 94 
Siam (co), 396 
Siddhdntakaumudi (wk), 778 
Siddh&nta-lUa^sangraha, 111 
SiddhasAna (au), 764 
Siddhir&ju Timmaraju (au), 356 
Siddi Dance (folk art), 937 
Sikendeng (pi), 398 
^ilappadikdram (wk), 118, 132, 
510, 796 

Simhasun (au), 762 
SiAgabhupala, 775 
SingarArya, 849 
Singhana I (Se k), 100 
Singhana II, 101 
StAghana 111, 101 
Straj Aurangabad! (au), 908 
Sincluffidhakavvam (wk), 765 
Sir K Seshadn Iyer (Oewan), 
159 

Sir Mark Cubbon (off), 157 
Sir Mirza Ismail (Dfyian), 161 
Sir M. Visve&warayya. 160, 161 
Sirupadchamulam {wk),19% 
Sitaramatah V. (au), 858, 859 
f^ittannav^l (paintings), 702-05 
ftiva (tet ti04, 610, 611 
^tv(dddnu-t)6dham (hA), 426, 427. 
431, 812 

:^ivajhdnatndpddi\am (mahdbhd- 
shva), 427 

^^tvajAdnauddhiydr, 426 
^i\ajAana-y0gm (air), 427 
litivakOtytUhAiya, 836 
:^i>amArd 1! (Oan, k), 85 
*^ivanitiprak(Uam (hA), 427 
:^tvtiprjkdiam, 427 
*^ivar6trimahdwyam, H9H 
i^ivarya (au), 7xt2 
l^ivatatrvaraindkata (wk), 783 
^ivatatvasara, 365 
^iva-vakkiyar (au), 811 
l^ldkavdrittka (wk), 771 
^Sdma (au), 820 
SomAflAva, 780 
SomAAvara. 303 


SotnAAvara (Hoy. k), 103 
SomAAvara (te), 615 
SomAAvara I (Cha. k), 95 
^SOmAAvara II, 95, 96 
SAmAAvara 111 (au), 783 
SomAAvara III, (Cha. A), 97, 98 
SomAAvara IV, 98 
Sorkharitta (wA), 765 
South Djember (pi), 398 
South East Asia (region), 389.390y 
392. 394 
South India, 23 
South Indian Bronzes — , 
684-95 

South Indian Music (nus), 
715-34 

South indtan Faintings(pa/ir//iif 5 ), 
698-712 

Srdvai^purxLtma (Jest), 297 
Sridcb (pi), 391. 396 
^rijayantt (first), 291 
i^rikantha (air), 427, 429, 765 
Snkanthesa Gowda, M. L. 945 
Snkantiah B M.; 6rf, 857, 858, 
860 

SrikrishnadAvaraya, 880 
S^rTkshAtra (kingdom), 392 
Srimulanaihasvami (te), 604 
Srlnatha {au), 237, 356, 365, 879, 
880 

J^ringdraratuakara (wk), 845 
^fingdrautaka, 775 
Srinivasa sm Masti Venkatesa 
Ayyangar (au), 858, 865 
Sripar\'ata (pi), 391. 395 
i^ripati (au), 11 A 
l^ripurusha (Qan. A), 84, 85 
^rtrdmanavamt (Jest), 342 
i^rfraAga (aa), 861 
Sriraiigam iiiii). 198 
fiilrahgamahdimyam (wk), 356 
Srirangam Srmtvasarao; Arf drf 
(air), 883 

Sii Vijaya (kingdom), 142, 143, 
394, 396, 397, 399 
Sri\ yaya , \ a. I^lembang(p/), 400 
Stupas , 495, 496 
Subba Rao, T R. (an), 863, 864 
Subrahmanya (te), 764, 675 
Subramania Bharati (an), 817, 
818, 821 

Suchindran (ins), 243, 246 
Suddhanandha Bhartti (on). 819 
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iM* (film), 274, 27S 
SOfli (MS), 322 
SHArAodU'VOM (•»<:), 846 
SuhmSwhartta, 841 
SumanAbtva (oh), 843 
Sundai*. 299 
SumUiwi PilWt *26 
SuadWKWtda (icX 603 
jMUa (tux). 298. 303. 303 
Sunni (ssfit), 323 
SunAgn (4n)f *48 
Swttvu* (pM). 432, 772 
SuiyaaarnyMtt Saitriar (oitX 826 
SatrudsTMltbsySfa (folk art), 936. 
937 

sturkpuMAlafodaa (pM. tsrm), 

432 

Sv^anbhu (ok), 763 
Swamilannu PilfaU. L. D.. 331 
Swuminatin Iyer. 821 
Swnmi VedadMlMi sm. Mami* 
malai Adigal. 821 
Sfobmadirapunua Samuehehaya 
(wk), 123, 126 

Sy«d Abdul Wall Utlat (oh). 
908 

Sy«d Hawai Suhrawardi, 913 
Syed Mohammad Jaftr HuiMioi 
HaiMf, 914 

Syud Muhammad Hiusaiai 
GmiKlftraz, 905 

^«d Shah Abnl HaMp Qurbi, 
912 

Syriaiis (pm), 329 

T 

TaiU il (CAo. k), 94 
TaUa HI, 98 

Takkoia; Takola (pO. 394. 397 
Takua-pa, 393, 397 
MM-. 722 
afo (mar. ku), 734 
Talai^vara (r«). 602 
Tblatuoda (to), 82, 193.93, 218 
Talaittakkblam (pt), 400 
tumbkn.(imts. torX 727 
TufoM/amu (sect), 939 
Tamilalnm (coX 333 
nmraiihga (pO. 394 
TaIjivAr. 7034» 

Tamnndrttiku (trie). Til 

Ufpptfu 0^ tktX 938 

Tanoo, 927 


Tattooing (PaehckatricHtturial), 
996 

Tattuvarhyar (oa), *12 
TaittapraklUam (wk), 724 
TautrinkU'SSara, T10 
tattt (nrn. to/), 733 
TAyumtaavar (mi), 814 
TakkalakAta (a.sX 23 
TekvAda, U 

Tausa-Cbe\u(ri*)iriy). 260.337. 
339, 360 

TenAti RAmakrishua (ov), 363, 
881 

TSvAram — . 426, 430 
TAutot kali (folk art), 978 
Thallikkotlai (pO. 381 
Tkappumifam; ChatOeopu (fotk 
m), 978 

Tkemmarigu (folk toag), 989 
The six fold path—, 483 
Tkiyyam (folk an), 972 
iMrimrim-Hrittam, 971 
thtrayittaip, 973 
ikkmatkirakaH (ktrikottlkal), 

978 

tMymu, 971, 972 
Tikkana (<wX *78 
TIhyapttVfalli (wkX 762 
Tippal&ni (toX 231 
Tipu Sultan (k), 13^33 
TIrikafukam (wk). 798 
TfnMkHtpkyua, 427 . 
Tinikkakkarai (to). 247 
TirukkAlakkudi (ts), 641, 642 
TInriekdMtIiiridarUa (wk), 363 
Ttrukkallrruppaflyrir, 426 
Tirukkodiihanam (toX 246, 247 
TUvkkSttriyrir (wk), 426 
Tkukkarat; Kurril, 793, 796 
rinimlai (pIX 1*749. 641, 710, 
711 

Tinimalalpurnm, 709. 7io 
Tirumallfya (miX *49 
TimmAmauiHuaodapa — , 670 
TInmmrilram (wk). 426 
TlmmaAiai AlyAr (fit), 801 
Ttnmantram (wk), 798 
Tinanmatiiai («rX 800 
TtrufflUar (aarX 426, 798. 799 
Tinimii|ikki4am (toX 247 
Tirupati Venka«a>k8Vttltt ipu), 
882 

TfanippauilvAr (i/x 800 


Tirupparangodu (toX 248 
Tinipparuttikkurnam (p/X 711, 
712 

Ttnatoiiriarpuriipam', Psrfyapart, 
gam (wk), 363, 426 
TkattattriarUgal, 363 
Tint Utudyrir, 812 
TiruMkhakam, 426. 430 
TiruvAlaAtIdu plates (to), 187- 
89. 197, 211 
Tiruvallam, 243 
Tinivailuvar (s/X 282 • 
Tiruveiunnannfir (toX 246 
TinividahnarudOr, 212 
Tinividaniodu, 246 
Tlrmrifalyririalfurikta (wkX 810 
Tbrunmdtyrir, 426 
T. Narasipur (a.t.), 23 
logaliritonAtyriia (folk art), 936, 
957 

Tolk&^iyam (wkX 274-76, 423, 
787, 788, 791-93 
TolkAppiyar (mtX 274. 273 
Toudaradippodi (st), 800 
TraHokyaroahidAvi (Cha. q), 89 
Ttakieu (a.jr.X 396 
TrikkOr (/eX <44 
THmasrira (wk), 763 
TripurAotaka sp. AmaiAAvara 

(/•x'Toi 

Trivandrum (toX 243 
TrivApi (au), 864 
Trivikraina, 764, 779, 
Didumuladinne recordRto), 238 
Tufu, 398 
Tu)ava (riy), 78 

TununalagOdans clianen(toX228 
fep-flkd (wkX 771 

U 

UriayamptrCr Srimtha dfishtte 
/^mSmrittf (wkX 900 
UriNmiMMyacharlmi, 363 
udukhfii (mu. to/X 988 
UgritlKfost), 342 
UmaijfAudAr «»X <33 
UuiAMi divAdtoya (pM/X 429 
UmAmi: UmAsvAmi («d» 311 
Umvita (pMa 771 
Uvqmll 5toaktam(wkX 898 
Up^ PahMolithic Cuintrea— , 

Ura^ (MX 61 
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UrimAramma Dance (Joik art), 
954 

UMn^iruddhum (wk), 76S 
UttMaaikddaii (feu) 342 
Uuirainfti^r (ins), 1K9, 190 

V 

vachana — , 852, 853 
Vafakken pdf^ukal (wk), 963, 964 
yddanydya, 769, 770 
yai4^rddhimf, 764, 836 
VmMisa 1 (Se k), 100 
Vaidumba (dy) 334 
Vatkun^haperumM (/e). 602 
Vaishnavism (religion), 551 
eatiya (class), 274, 275 
Vaiyapuri Pillai, S (an), 822, 823 
Vajrabodhi. 381 
edhga (mns out), 731 
Va)atppanduru (pi), 400 
yoldkam (folk art), 933 
vafatdidy (div), 361 
fokmgai (caste), 279, 280 
V&ll4vara (te), 603 
Vallabti4ch&rya (phil), 364 
Vallam (ms), 208 
Vtoanabhaim Bftna (au), 779 
yarthigacAari/a (nk), 781 
Vardhamtoa Ue), 670 
yardkatndnapiiratjui (nk), 840 
Varkalai mscnpiion (m), 245 
vasaiua/nakdtsava (/est), 297 
vasantdtsavam, 326 
Vasavasamudram {a s ), 61 
Vasco-da-gama (traveller), 110, 
403, 404 

Vat Phra That (pi), 397 
Vat Serna Muang, 39^^ 

Vavtakera (au), 762 
vattakkdii (folk or/), 975 
Vedimiyagam Pitlai (au), 817, 
823 

yUmpddal {/oik art), 970 
V€d«iitad»iM, VeAkavanfttha 
(au), 773 

ydddata^kalpasaru^panmdia 

772 

piddpMyaoa (Jest), 329 
V8| ax 115 
Vdlamas (dy), 160 
VehnAdu-ChO^a, 353 
Vl|lr Chieftains. 134. 135 


Vellakkal Subramania Mudaliar 
(au), 817 

Vc\lMdS (com), 274-76 
VSlurppfilaiyam plates (ins), 212 
yimabhupdlachartta (wk), 779 
V6mana (au), 881 
V6inulav&da chiefs (ruten), 340 
Vftnad (kingdom), 125 
Vengalardyan kathat (ballad), 984 
Venkana (au), 356 
Venkatacharya, 862 
Venkatadhvarin, 780 
yUlhtnaiaka (folk art), 932 
Vidyi Chakravartin (au), 775 779 
Vidy&n&iha, 775 

Vidy&ranya (r/), 105, 106, 772, 
777 

Vidy&sankara (te), 668, 669 
Vieng Sra (a s i. 397 
Vijayfiditya (Cha k), 89 
Vijayanagara (at s ), 664-78 
Vijayanagara (kingdom), 105-14, 
168, 169, 267, 268, 335, 336. 
341, 360 

Vijayanftr&yana (te), 609 
VtjayordghavQbhyudayamu (nk), 
356 

Vtjayardghaiachandrtkdvtlasamu, 

356 

Vijayargghavan&yaka (au), 356 
Vikram (pi) 381, 

Vikram&ditya (k), 961 * 
ViknunadKya I, (Cha k), 88, 89 
Vikramfioi va 11, 89 
VikramAduya VI 96, 97 
yikratnunkdbhyudava(i^k),91k, 303 
ytkramdnkadevacharita, 87, 97 
Vikramdr/unavijaya sa Pampa^ 
bhdrata, 836, 837 
ydlaiichdnpditu (folk art), 967 
VillhBhdratam (nk), 809 
villu-pdiiu (folk song), 989, 990 
vimdna (at s), 583-85 
Vmayaditya (Cha k), 89 
Viiia>&ditya k), 102 
VinAyaka s o \ K Gokak (au), 
858 

Vinltanichi (xholar), 380 
VirabhadrasvAmi (te), 673 
\%ragdsekwisita (folk art), 952 
Jflrakampard/acharita to Modu* 
rdvijpya (wk), 106 


Vlrandtyam (folk art), 940 
Vlrakaivisni (religion), 345, 480- 
84, 550, 551 

VTratt&aMvara. VirattAna (tej, 
603 604 

Virup&ksha (Hoy k), 105 
Virup&ksha s a PampApati (te), 
671 

ViHal^dvara, 605 
Vishnu (te), 576, 577 
Vhhnuchtttiyamusa AmuktanM- 
\ado (wk), 356 

Vishnukundin (dy), 72,73 254, 
339, 358 

Vishfyu^purdpa (nk), 445 
Vishnuvardhana (Hoy k), 97,98 
103 

Vii^ishfAdvaita (phil), 466, 467, 
482 

Vtivagutyddaria (wk), 780 
Vis^sanatha Sathyanarayai a (au), 
883, 884 

Vitthala ((r), 672 
Vo-Canh (ms), 394, 396 
Vyftsayati (st\ 774 
yyavahdragatyita (wk), 844 

W 

Wall Aurangabad! (au), 907 
Wode>ar (dy), 147-50 

X 

Xuan-l6c (a s ), 389 

Y 

Yakshagdna (folk art), 930 
Y&muna (au), 446, 773 
YAmunkchkrya (phii), 363 
YaiastUaka (Mk), 780 
Yadodharachante, 845 
YaMhara kdv\am, 804 
Yativrishabha (au), 763 
Yavadvipa (co), 398 
Yelessi'aram (a s ), 26 
Yogi, S D S s II Bala BhAraii 
(au), 819 

Yuan Chwang (pilgrim), 380 
YuktydmMsana (%k\ 770 

z 

Zamorm of Calicut (rukers), 128 
129 
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